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EPISTLE I. 



On the Value and life of Time. (a) 

Th IS do, my Lucilius', vindicate the digni ty of man: be your own 
mailer: and fuch hours as have hitherto been forcibly taken from you, or 
ftolen unawares, or have flipped by inadvertently, recolledt , and for the 
future turn to fome account. You may be allured what I fay is true : part 
of our time we are obliged to facrifice to office and power; friendfhip and 
common occurrences fleal another part; and another Aides away infenfibly : 
but moll fcandalous is the lofs of it when owing to negligence and diffi- 
pation : and yet fmall attention will evince, that great part of life (b) 
is fpent in doing ill, a greater in doing nothing, and too often the whole 
in doing little or nothing to the great purpofe of being. Where will you 
find (c) a man who fetsany value upon timer who rates a day, or feems to 
underftand that be dies daily? (d) For herein are we deceived; we look 
forwards at death ; whereas death, in a great meafure, is already palled : 
all the lapfed years of life are in the tenure of death (ej. Adi therefore, 
my Lucilius , as you inform me you do. Embrace every hour (f) : the 
flrongcr hold you have on to-day, the left will be your dependance on to- 
morrow. Life, however unimproved, ftill glides away. There is nothing 
(g) we can properly call our own, but Time: all other things are foreign 
to us : nature hath put us in poffeffion of this one fleeting tranfitory boon ; 
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which any one deprives us of at pleafure (b): and fo great is the folly 
of mortals, that, when by entreaty they have obtained things of the 
lowed value, mere trifles, at lead fuch as are payable again, they fuffer 
them to be fet to their account; but no one thinks himfelf indebted, who 
hath borrowed Time ; whereas this is the only thing that the mod grateful 
heart cannot repay. 

You will afk, perhaps, how I adt myfelf, who am giving you this 
advice ? I will confefs ingenuoufly ; it is with me, as with thofe who are 
luxurious, and yet not quite negligent of their affairs. I dill keep an 
account of my expences; I cannot fay, I lofo nothing; but I can tell you 
what I lofe, and why, and in what manner. I am not afhamed (i) to 
own the caufe of my poverty : but it happens to me, as to many who have 
been reduced to indigence, not merely by their own mifeondudt : all men 
are ready to excufe and pity, but none to aflid them. What then? lean 
by no means think him a poor man, who hath dill enough (kj, however 
fmall a portion it be, wherewith to be content. But may you, my friend, 
dill keep your own ; and feize the opportunity to ufe it properly. For as 
our ancedors wifely judged, — Sera parfimonia in fundo ed, — It is too late 
to be /paring, when the vejfel ts almojl out (/). As. not only a little (m) but 
the word of every thing generally remains at the bottom. 

ANNOTATIONS, P EFERENCES, &c. 

(a) The antients had feveral curt and wife fentences among them, which they fuppofed Tome Gcd 

the author of, (as if they had been always fenfible of the neceiLty cf diwine revelation, and were ready 
to acknowledge the obligation,) fuch were, Know thyfielfi \ Obey God, Nothing too much, and the like; 
but one of the mod celebrated among them, is, Tenipori parce, Hujb and well y cur Time. 

(See Cic. de Fin. 1 . 3. Clem. Alex. Strom. I. Stobae I. Ill, Erafm. Adag. Muret. in loc ) This 
then Seneca makes the fubjeft of his firft Epiftle : and parallel to it, is the exhortation of his cotempo- 
rary, our Apoftlc, Ephefi. 5. 16. Co'. 4. 5. Redeeming our Time , See. (See Ep. 117. Plin. Ep. 1 . 9. 

(b ) That great part of life] Opfopaeus from four MSS. reads it, Maxima vitx pars elabitur male agen- 
tibus, magna nihil agentibus, tota vita aliud agentibus. (See this pafl’age explained in Alciat Pat er- 
gon Juris, 1 . 4, c. 14. 

(c ) Where will you fin d' — 

On all-important Time, through every age, 

Tho* much and warm the wife have urg’d ; the man 
Is yet unborn, who duly weighs an hour. 

V<ve loft a day, the prince who nobly cried. 

Had been an Emperor without his crown .'—Young. 



(d) He 
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(d) He dies daily] I Cor. xv. 31. *r 0* 

(t ) In tbs tenure of death] 'H/aim? Iv.n '$* T ® TI «*rs 9 nK«qpw. Theophraft. 

Asflon as we begin to live, we die. Or, When to live* we then begin to die . Out** xaci j ptiif ytnvShrtf 
4 * knro/uf, fo we as foon as we were born 9 began to draw to our end. Wifdom. v. 1 3. (Sec Epift, 

1 2* Z4. 58. 120.) 

(f) Embrace every hour] ■ Throw years away ! 

Throw empires, and be blamelefs. Moments feize ; 

Heav’n’s on their wing: a moment we may wift, 

When worlds want wealth to buy.— Id. V/ ' • 

Sapere aude : 

Incipe. Qui reefce vivendi prorogat horam 
Rufticus expe&at, dum defluit amnis, at ille 
Labitur, et labetur in omne volubilis aevum.— Hot. 

Dare to be Wife : begin. By virtue's rule 
Wbofo defers to live 9 is like the fool , 

Who fans, expelling the whole river gone ; 

Which flows , and will for ever ft ill flow on. 

(g) There is nothing — ] All fenTual man, becaufc untouchM, unfeen, 

He looks on Time as nothing ; nothing elfe 
Is truly man’s ; *iis fortune’s— Young. 

( b) Which every one deprives us of at pleafure] 

Ex qua nos expellit, quicunque vult. 

Where is that thrift, that avarice of Time, 

(O glorious avarice!) thought of death infpiresj 
As rumour’d robberies eodear our gold ?— ■ 

O Time, than gold more facred ! Toung . 

But we are fo perverfe, that however avaritious and tenacious we are of other things, we are 
extreme y prodigal of Time ; we fr ely grant, at leaf!, part of it to any one that alks it, and are 
never upon our guard againft thofc thieves, that in a friendly way (leal it from us. The pilferer of a 
JLxpence upon tb' road is without remorfe committed to the ga!lows t whilfl be who fteals my Time, is under 
no obligation to apologize for his conduB. May we not complain here of the inequality of the legiflature l 
For furely nothing is more precious than Time. Nu la re ita nos egemas ut tempore. There is nothing 
we arefo mu<b in want of as fine, Zeno —And / beopbraflus was ufed to fay, rioXt/TiXtf ataXufin, 
X 0 *tf 9 Nothing is more expensive than the tofs of Time. — And this, according to Gronov.us, is undoubtedly 
the fenfe of the place : but fome read it, Ex qua non expellit— i. e. No one is deprived of this treafure 9 

but he that will not ujt it aright , or who fuffers it to he taken , or ftolcn from him. Opfop<eus from a MS. 

Ex qua non expellirur — and Erafmus ftill differently, Ex quae<pellit quemeunque vult ; i. e. Nature hath 
given man this \oJf<jfion 9 but refumes it at pleafure . And fo the old French, De laqutlh elle ehojfc qui con qu: 
eUe vent . 

(tj l am not ajhamed ] Alluding to his attendance at court. 

(k) Who hath ftill enough] Old as I am, 1 complain not of the few days that remain for me in 
this life, but am fatisfied with them, and am determined to improve them to the bed advantage.— 
Happy rfrfolution ! 

( l ) It is too late ] From Hefiod, c. 366. 

A^optur U viStf **• Xvycvroc 

MioooSi p«il«c$~r hi\r, Tt/Sphi 

The barrel full % drink deeply , ft you pleafe ; 

Then /pare: 'twill be loo lafe 9 When eh the lets* 
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Perfius alludes to the fame in Sat. II. 

Donee deceptus et exfpes 

Nequicquam fundo fufpiret nummus in imo. 

Thus vainly d' tarns tbt wretch , and fill /pends on 9 n 

'Till a peer dtfptraie guinea left alone » 

In filence mourns his dear compassions gene • J 

And not unlike this is our proverb. When the fteed is ftolen , he jbuts the jiahle door . Qoandoquidea 
accepto claudenda eft janua daxnno. *Ju*v. Sat. III. nppuiSiifc sort fur» t* wpaypaiTa. Lucian . 

And that of the French. Apres la mort le median. After death the do8or . (See Erafm. Adag, 2. 2. 64.) 
(m) As not only a little ] Antiphanes fpcakingof life, fays, 

Xfoty’ sorts 4ft m 0 dUof nfoffifnf / jivO 
'Otai ? Ti^iiror puxpw, o{o* yinreu. 

Our life like wine , when hut few years are paft 9 
Is brijk and ftrong ; hut vinegar at loft . 



* ! E P I S T L E II. 

On Study \ and true Riches. (a) 

I AM happy, Lucilius , in conceiving great hopes of you, both from what 
you write, and from what I hear of you : it feems, you are no wanderer, 
hor apt to difquiet yourfelf in vain with change of place ; a rcftleflncfs 
which generally fprings from fome malady in the mind. The chief tefti- 
mony, I apprehend, of a mind truly calm and compofcd, is, that it it 
Confident with, and can enjoy itfelf. 

Be pleafed likewise to conlider that the reading many authors, and books 
of all forts, betrays a vague and unfteady difpofition. You mud attach 
yourfelf to fome in particular, and thoroughly digeft what you read, if you 
would entruft the faithful memory with any thing of ufe. He that is 
every-where, is no-where (3). They who fpend their time in travelling, 
meet indeed with many an hoft, but few friends. This is necefiarily the 
cafe of thofe, who apply not familiarly to any one ftudy, but run over 
every thing curforily and in haftc. The food profits not, nor gives due 
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nourifhment to the body, that abides not fome time therein. Nothing 
fo much prevents the recovery of health, as a frequent change of fuppofed 
remedies. A wound is not foon healed, when different falves are tried by 
way of experiment. A plant thrives not, nor can well take root, that is 
moved from place to place. What profits only accidentally, in faffing, 
is of little Ufe. Variety of books didradts the mind; when you cannot 
read, therefore, all that you have ; it is enough to have only what you can 
read (c). But you will fay, you have a mind fometimes to amufe yourfelf, 
with one book and fometimes with another : it is a fign, my friend, of a 
nice and fqueamifh ftomach, to be tailing many viands, which, as they 
are various and of different qualities, rather corrupt than nourifh. Read 
therefore always the mod approved authors, and if you are pleafed at any 
time to tade others, by way of amufement, dill return to thofe as your 
principal fludy. Be continually treafuring up fomething to arm you againfl 
poverty, fomething againfl the fear of death and other the like evils, inci- 
dent to man. And when you have read fufliciently, make a referve of fome 
particular fentiment for that day's meditation. 

* 

Such is my own practice : of the many things I read, I generally feleft 
one for obfervation : for indance, to-day I have been reading Epicurus {d): 
(for you muft know I fometimes make an excurfion into the enemy's camp, 
not by way of deferter, but as a fpy;) cbearjul poverty, fays he, is an excel - 
lent thing. Now I cannot conceive, how that date can be called poor* 
which is cbearful. The man, whole poverty fits eafy upon him, is rich (e). 
Not he that hath little, but he that defireth more, is the poor man. For 
what avails it, how much a man hath in his ched, or in his barns; what 
dock he has in the field, or what money at intered ; if he is dill hankering 
after another's wealth : if he is ever counting, not what he has got already, 
but what he may get ( f)? Do you afk me, what I take to be the 
proper mean of •wealth ? I will tell you firft, a /apply of ncceffaries ; 
adly, an eajy competency (g). 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Was I to have inferibed this Epiftle to any one, according to my fiift dcfgn, it woul 4 have 
been to a Rev. D. D. whom I know to have read as many books as any one of the prefent age ; and 
wrote not a few : and yet he is thought very deficient in his manner, and elegance of fiylc : but he is 
my friend ; — and fo I will take the cenfure upon myfclf, as confcious of having richly deferved it. la 
1725, of the firft fermon 1 preached upon a publick occafion, I fubmitted the MS. to my friend Dodor 
Gretton, who returned it with the following compliment. — 

** In polite writings we ufe no parenthefes ; in philofophical the fewer the better. You do not want 
4i invention ; your thoughts crowd upon you ; but I think a little clafiical arrangement is wanting, 
4t and a few connecting particles ; or rather a more perpetuated thread of difeourfe : you come nearer 
Seneca than Tally ; the Arena fine cake ” 

And, I fear, 1 cannot boaft any great improvement in 1780: the reafon, (as Seneca here exprefleth 
it) becaufe Nullius me ingenio familiariter applicavi, fed omnia curfim et properans tranfmifi. The 

courteous reader will excufe an old man’s talking of himfelf. Perhaps it may have fome ufe. 

N- B. The 28th Epiftle turns upon much the fame argument with this. 

(b) He that -] Quifquis ubique habitat, Naevole, nufquam habitat. — Martial. 

• Fig: o£vi*u o»— Revivifcentis imperii fpes Fabius fuit. Qui novam de Hannibale victoriam corn- 
men tus eft, nolle pugnare. 

(c) When you cannot — ] Fig. Antimetathefis — So PLnj . Paneg. Non ideo vicifle videris, ut 
triumphares, fed triumphare, ut vinceres. 

(d) You will recoiled here that Seneca was not an Epicurean but a Stoic . 

(ej The man wbofc — ] So in the foregoing Epiftle, 

Non puto pauperem, cui quantulumcumque fupereft, fat eft. 1 cannot think him poor , who hath 
•wherewithal to be content. 

(f) h ever counting—] Non quod habet numerat tantum quod non habet optat. 

ManiL 

(g) Quod fat eft.] Lucilius, the old Roman poet, argues thus 

Nam fi, quod fatis eft hominl, id fatisefTe potiflet. 

Hoc fat erat : nunc cum hoc non eft, qui credimns potto, 

Divitias ullas animum mi explere potifte l 
No wealth can fatify the man y who thinks , 

What isfufficient 9 not enough for him • 
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EPISTLE III. 



On Friendjhip. 



Y O U inform me, Lucilius, that you have fent letters to me by your 
friend* and then defire me not to communicate with him all that I know 
of you; for this, you fay, is not what you would chufe to do yourfelf: 
and is not this to own, and deny him, at the fame time, to be your 
friend ( a ) ? You feem to ufe the word as a common appellation, and to 
call him friend , as we call all candidates for an office, good men ? and accoft 
thofe whofe name does not immediately occur, with. Dear Sir (6). Be 
this as it will ; yet know, that if you think any one your friend, whom 
you dare not truft as far as you would your ownfelf, you are greatly 
mistaken, and know not the importance of true friendship. 

It may be necelTary to confult and advife with a friend in everything, 
but it is proper firft to know him (c). After friendship contracted all truft 
is due ; but a judicious choice muft precede it. They Strangely blend the 
duties relating to friendship, who, contrary to the precept of Theophraftus, 
when they have fixed the fancy, think it time enough to judge, rather than, 
having judged, embrace the friend. Confider with yourfelf, forfome time, 
whether fuch a one is worthy to be received into your bofom, and if he 
feems a proper perfon, admit him with your whole heart. Converfe as 
frankly and boldly ( d ) with him, as you would with your ownfelf. Yet 
live fo, Lucilius , as to commit nothing but what you dare truft even with 
an enemy. 

However, as many things may intervene, which, from their own nature 
or cuftom, are termed fecrets'* thefe belong to the province of a friend; 
with whom you muft communicate all your cares, and all your counfels. 
This is the way to make him faithful (e) indeed : for many have taught 
others to deceive by an apprehension of being deceived themfelves ; and, by 
an unjuft fufpicion, given others a right, as it were, to oifend in this point. 

3 Why 
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Why then Should I be upon the referve with my friend ? Why fhould I 
not think myfelf alone, even in his prefence ? 

Some people are apt to blab to every one they meet wbat ought to be 
entrufted only with friends; and to difburthen themfelvesof whatever may 
chance to wring them, by teazing every ear with the doleful tale : there 
are others, who are afraid of the confcioufnefs of their deareft converfants ; 
nay, they are fo obftinately dole, with regard to every fecret, that, if 
poffible, they would not truft their own confciences with them. They are 
both in the wrong; it is nolefs a fault to truft every one, than to truft no 
one (f ) : only the former I take to be a more generous error, the latter a 
more fafe one. 

In like manner are they worthy reprehenfion, who are always reftlefs, or 
always indolent : for to delight in buftle and tumult is not indujiry, but 
the conflict of a diforder’d mind; nor is it to be called eafe , that thinks 
every the leaft motion irkfome, but rather languor, and diflipation. I will 
therefore recommend to you what I read in Pomponius (g). Phere have been 
thofe , fays he, who have fo devoted tbemfelves to folitude , in fome dark corner , 
as to think every thing without to be trouble and confufon. Thefe two 
things are to be interwoven, as it were, together. Reft and Labour. If 
you examine Nature; (he will tell you, fhe made both the Day and the 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) To he your friend] In this double fenfe of the word is that of Socrates, Cl aonj <p,}.o<,ye 
are all my friends, and yet I haw no friend. 

(b) Sir ] Dominum. So, Martial . 

Cum te non noffem, Dominum Regcmque vocabam. 

Cum voco tc Dominum, noli tibi, Cinna, placerc, 

Saepe etiam fervum lie refaluto meum. Ido 
Be net proud, Cinna, that I call you. Sir; 

Oft heart my Jlavc the fame , an idle cur ! 

Or thu* : 

I call you Sir, yet fmile not at the name , 

For, Cinna, oft my fervant hears the fame . 

Muretus likewife quotes a Greek epigram, but as all the wit lies in the pun, it is not worth tran/lating. 

Hip o piXof t* *.*£>?, £o/xiu QjctTtp dvShf imru' 

Hip Ji Xa'&n pinosv, to <pp*Ttp 2W« poror. 
fin* yap ravret t a p u/xara* avvap iyuyt 

Ovx Joplin* a yap Jo/Airxi, 

(.Vid, Torrent, in Suet. Aug. 33. Claud. 39. Lipf. ini. z.Tetc. Ann. Briffon. 1 . 8. de Form. 

3 
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fe) Firft to know him ] Sidonias, p. 304. Eft enim confuetadinis m e*, at eligam ante, poft dfli- /* 
gam. It is my vtey, to cbuft firft, and love afterwards* — The precept of Tbeophraftns here referred to, is, 
in tot Kfiwra 1 fAiw, oXX' u QtxSrrm xfviv, It is proper to Judge, before nve fix our ajftQion , rather than to fin 
it before *we have formed our judgment* An excellent precept for the young of both fexes, but efpecitlly 
for the fair fex ! 

(d) As boldlj\ This has not always been thoaght trae policy, Ita crede amico, faith Publius, ne fit 
ini mi co locus. So truft a friend , as to leave no room for bis becoming )our enemy* And Sophocles Aj. 6$o$ 

— L*f Tf TOI <p ^99 

TooavSt 9 vorupySr upiXuf C dXnooftLM '* 

dub h fAiforr«* To ft voXXoioi 
BpoTvr oLTPtor of #<7 3 irauftetf Xt/tip* 

Andfo affift and love my friend, as if 
One day he would forfakt me ; for to many 
7he bav'n of friendjhip proves a faithlefs bav'n. 

(e) To make him faithful] S o Livy, Vult fibi quifque credi et habita fides ipfam obligat fideflt. 
Every one is dtfirous of credit ; and to truft, is the way to be trufted* And Plutarch, in his Connubial Pre- 
cept s, UonT xat ro wtdlt'vttw W ir mdlivioSat, nut rb ftKitt ftfeWdai* To believe , is an inducement to be 
believed ; and to love, to be beloved* 

(f) To truft no one] So, Pbeedrus, Pericolofum eft credere et non credere. To believe , and not to 

believe, are alike dangerous* iWliif ¥ a fa k) mvidliat uX im atfya<* 

Both truft , and diffidence, are alike definitive* Hefted ■ 

fg) Pomponius] There was a tragic poet of this name, and others; but as this fentence has not a 
poetical turn, Lipfius reads it Pompeius , the philofopher, 

( b) OJbome, in his difeourfe. On the greatnefs and corruption of the Church of Rome, having juft before — 
fpoken of Seneca, feems to have fallen into his ftyle ; fo widely different from any other part of his 
writings. — << There is nothing, fays he, idlenefs and peace makes hot worfe ; labour and exercife 
“ better : the tree that (lands in the weather, roots beft and deepeft : the running water and air that is 
** agitated are mod wholefome and fweet. The caufe of this, muft be deduced from God’s eternal 
decree, that nothing in nature fhould remain idle and without motion.’’ 



EPISTLE IV. 



On tie Study of Philofophyi from whence the Contempt of Death t and alfo of 

Wealth and Grandeur . 



S 



Erfevere, Lucilius , as you have begun; and be as expeditious as pofliblej 
that, being once matter of a regular, and well-informed mind, (a) you 
may the longer enjoy it. There is a pleafure indeed in endeavouring to 
-Vol. I. C regulate 
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regulate and reform the mind, but how much more exquifite is that, 
which arifes from the contemplation of a mind ever innocent and pure ? 
You yet remember the joy of heart you felt, when, laying afide the veji and 
tunic , you put on the manly robe , and was introduced to the Prator. Expert 
flill greater joy, when you (hall have cad off all puerile inclinations, and 
philofophy has ranked you in the clafs of men. We may have palled indeed 
our childhood, when what js more grievous, childilhnefs dill remains t 
and, what is yet worfe, we are old men in authority, but boys in vices and 
imperfections j not only boys, but mecr infants (b). As thofe are afraid of 
the moft light and trivial things, and thefe of vain bugbears* fo we are 
afraid of both* 

Only purfue your dudies; and you will find, that fome things, the more 
they are dreaded, are the lefs to be feared : the lad evil is nothing : Death 
approaches: what then? you might have been afraid of him, could he 
abide with you; but he no fooner comes, than he is gone ( c). It is hard 
however, you fay, to bring your mind to a contempt of life. See you not 
upon what frivolous occafions it is often contemned ? One hangs himlelf, 
at the door of his cruel miftrefs; another breaks his neck from the top of 
an houfe (d), to avoid the threatening wrath of his mailer; and another* 
when he has played the runaway, dabs himfelf, to prevent his being car- 
ried home. 

Think you that Virtue cannot as effectually diflipate the fear of Death, 
as bafe timidity? No man can enjoy life with complacency, who is too 
follicitous to prolong it, and edeems as the greated happinefs the number 
of Confuls he lives to fee. Let fuch be your daily meditation, as will 
enable you, with an equal mind, at any time, to let go your hold of life* 
which fome are fo tenacious of, as to embrace it with painful endurance 
like thofe, who, being carried along by a torrent, catch at briars, or any 
thing, be it ever lo lharp, that is within their reach. Mod men are apt 
to waver, miferably, between the fear of death, and the torments of life* 
They are unwilling to live, and know not how to die (e). Render life, 
therefore pleafant to you, by cading away all follicitude about it. No 
good can truly delight the pofiefibr, unlefs his mind be prepared againd 
the lofs of it : and no lols is eafier to be borne, than of that which cannot 
4 be 
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be recalled, or again expeded. Againft all accidents therefore! which 
even the mod mighty are fubjedt to, exhort and harden yourlclf conti- 
nually. Confider that a fatherlefs child (/), and an eunuch, bore fentence , 
againft the life of Pompey , and put it in execution. A cruel and infolent: 
Parthian flew Crajfus (g). Caius Ceefar (A) commanded Lepidus to bow 
down his neck to the ftroke of Decimus the tribune ; and he did the fame 
himfelf to the rake Cbcerea. Fortune hath advanced no one fo high, as 
not to threaten him with the fame treatment, with which (he had per- 
mitted him to treat others. Truft not your prefent tranquillity. The fea 
in a moment is ruffled into a dorm; and the (hips that were dancing in 
fafety upon the wave, are, in that inftant, wrecked, and fwallowed up. 
Confider that a robber as well as an enemy may cut your throat : and 
fuppofing you are fa fe from any higher power > life and death (i) are at the 
will of a menial fervant: yes; let any one not fear death, and he is mafter 
of your life. Recolledt the inftanccs you have known of thofe, who have 
fallen by domcftic treachery, either by open force, or furprize; and you 
will find that as many have periihed by the refentment of flaves, as of kings. 
What avails it therefore to you, how powerful he is, whom you are afraid 
of ; if what you fear, is in every one’s power to execute ? Or if you (hould 
be taken by an enemy, and he (hould command you to be led where he 
pleafes, even to death; why do you deceive yourfelf, and think this the 
firft time of your fuftering that, which you have daily undergone! For I 
affirm that, from the hour you was born. Nature led you the fame way (A). 
In thefe and the like confiderations the mind muft be continually exercifed ; 
if, with a pleafing fatisfa&ion, you would expedt that laft hour; which 
makes all the reft difagreeable. 

But to conclude this epiftle ; be pleafed to accept a fentence, which, this 
very day, gave me no fmall delight ; and which flower I likewiie dole from 
another’s garden. Magns divitiae funt lege naturae compofita paupertas. 
Poverty meafured by the law of Nature is great riches. Now, do you know 
what this, law of nature requires ? Only not to hunger, not to third, or be 
cold for want of clothing. To expel hunger and third, there is no necefiity 
of fitting in a palace, and fubmitting to the fupercilious brow, and contu- 
melious favour of the rich and great : there is no ncCeflity of failing upon 
the deep, or of following the camp. What nature wants is every-where 
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to be found, and attainable without much difficulty : whereas fuperfluities 
require the fweat of the brow ; for thefe we are obliged to drefs anew; are 
compelled to grow old in the field ; and driven to foreign fliores. A fuffi- 
ciency is always at hand. 

• 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

( a) See Ep. 1 . Traditi boni perpetua pofleffio eft, &c. The poffeffion of good is everlafling ; no one 
nvbo bath once learned virtue tan forget it, Sec, 

(b) See Ep. xxiv. cxv. Lucret. ii. 54. 

Nam veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia csccis 
In tenebris metuunt : fie nos in luce timemus. 

Interdum nihilo quae funt metuenda magis, quam 
Quae pueri in tenebris pavitant finguntque futura. 

For like as children in the dark of night 
Ti emble and fart ; fo we ev'n in the light ; 

Fearful like them, of Jbadows , light and vain. 

The idle fancies of a cbildijb brain . 

'(c) Than be is gone ] How deep implanted in the bread of man 
The dread of death ! I fing its fovereign cure. 

Why dart at death ? Where is he ? Death arriv’d, 

Is pad ; not come, or gone ; he’s never here. 

Imagination's fool, and Error's wretch, 

Man makes a death which Nature never made ; 

Then on the point of his own fancy falls. 

And feels a thoufand deaths in fearing one. Young . 

(d) Another breaks his neck ] Hie fe praecipitem te&o dedit, ille flagellis 
Ad mortem caefus. Hor . 

A defptrate leap one lucklcfs caitiff tries ; 

T irn by the flagrant lajh another dies . Francis. 

fe) Unwilling to live] Such the rebuke of Epi8:tus, Gavfxxdloi a&fuiroi, jwJts Sitomf* fiire 
«fr>S>«jc-xi(r. Strange men as ye are, who are neither willing to live , nor to die • 

(f) A fatherlefs child] A dronger indance of the indability of human greatnefs is fcarce to be found 
in hiftory than this, the fall and death of Pompey the Great : having fled to Egypt for prote&ion in hij 
lad didrcCs, where reigned young Ptolemy, (who was jud come of age, and had been highly obliged to 
Pompey, for the friendfhip and favour which he had fliewn his father) he was there aftaffinated, (by 

: *order of the young King, and one Potbinus , his tutor, and prime minider of date) his bead cut off, and 

iiis body thrown and expofed upon the fhore. But not long after, the generous Ceefar ordered 

Potbinus , and Achillas the afTaflin, to be (lain ; and the young King, having been overthrown in battle* 
fled away in difguife, and was never heard of afterwards. See Plutarch's Life of Pompey . 

(g) M. Craffus killed in a tumult by a Parthian, called Pomaxaithres . His fon was before flain by 
the Parthians ; and his head brought to his father by way of infult. See his Life in Plutarch. 

(h) Caius Ceefar] Caligula, Emperor, flain by Caffius Cheer ea, tribune of the Praetorian Cohort, 
in the2 9th year of his age, and the 4th of his reign. See his Life by Suetonius. 

(i) Lift and Death] Contempfit omnes ille, qui mortem prius. Sen, 

Nihil ed difficile perfuadere, perfuafls mori. Jnftin, 

There is nothing fo dfficult but what you may perfuade a man to do % who is not afraid to die » 

(i) Nature led you the fame way] See Epid. 1 , xxivi 
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EPISTLE V*. 



' Againjt the Affectation of Singularity— On Hope and Fear. 



Xt demands my approbation, and gives me infinite pleafure, to find, 
Lucilius, that you purfue your ftudies with attention, and make it the chief, 
to improve daily in goodnefs and virtue. I not only exhort, but earneftly 
befeech you, to perfevere. But this too I mu ft advife you, that you affeft 
not to be Angular, either in your drefs, or manner of life; like thofe who 
are ambitious, not with a defign of doing any good, but of being taken 
notice of (a). Pretend not to an uncouth habit, flovenly to negledt the 
hair and beard, to declare a fworn averfion to a piece of plate, to lie on the 
ground, or to exhibit any other extraordinary mark of perverfc ambition ( b ). 
The very name of Pbilofopby , however modeftly and decently purfued, is 
inviduous enough, and ever fubjeft to calumny. What if we have deter- 
mined to withdraw ourfelves from the ordinary converfe of men ; let all 
the difference lie within , but let our outward appearance (c) be the fame 
with that of other people. Let not the outer garment be either gawdy, or 
mean and fordid : let us not flgh after plate, Alver or gold, emboffed, and 
decorated with arms and mottos; nor think it a Agn of frugality to be quite 
deftitute either of gold or Alver : let us aft upon this principle, not to lead 
a life contrary to the generality of men, but a better (d): otherwifc, they, 
whom we propofe to inftruft and reform, will fly from and avoid us; 
befldes, our converfants will think nothing worthy their imitation, when 
they are afraid they muft imitate all' we do. Now this is what philofophy 
chiefly recommends to her pupils, found fenfe, common humanity , and the 
foetal virtues ; fo as to converfe with thofe, whom the difparity of out 
profeflion feparates us from. 

Let us alfo beware, left intending to be admired, we make ourfelves 
ridiculous and odious. Our buAnefs is to live according to Nature (e)\ 
but it is contrary to Nature, to afflift the body, to hate decency and clean- 
iinefs, and to diet one’s felf, not only with cheap food, but with fuch as 
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is grofs and horrid (f). As it is luxury to covet dainties, it is folly and 
madnefs to rejeCt fuch things as are in common ufe and eafily to be obtained. 
Philofophy preaches temperance and frugality, not fevere mortification : 
and frugality may be decent, and not inelegant. This then is the mean 
that I fhould chufe, a life tempered between politenefs and vulgarity; let 
all men admire it, but at the fame time fee and acknowledge, that there is 
nothing fo extraordinary in it, but what is practicable. What then ? Muft 
we aCt, in all refpeCts, like other men? Shall there be no difference be- 
tween us and the commonalty ? Yes furely ; he will find a great difference, 
who more narrowly infpeCts our conduCt. Whoever comes into a houfe of 
ours, let him admire the man , and not the furniture. He is great, who 
ufeth his earthen veffels as contentedly as if they were filver ; nor lefs to be 
efteemed is he, who ufeth filver not more proudly than if it was earthen- 
ware. It betrays a weak mind not to be fufHcient for the fupport of 
wealth. 

But to make you a fmall prefent of the fruit I gathered to-day, know, 
that I have learned from our Hecaton (g), that to fet bounds to our defires 
is a fure remedy againft fear. Defines timere, fi fperare defieris. If you 
ceafe to hope , fays he, you will ceafe to fear . But you will fay, how can 
things fo very diflimilar have any effeCt upon each other? I will tell you ; 
diflimilar as they feem to be, there is a connection between them. As 
the fame chain holds both the prifoner and his guard (A), fo do thefe two 
affedlions, however contrary they may feem to each other, march linked 
together: and fear follows hope. Nor do I wonder at this; fince both 
belong to a mind in fufpenfe; and anxious concerning what may happen. 
But the principal caufe of both is, that we difregard the prefent, and 
extend our views to things at a diftance. Forecaft therefore, an indifpu- 
table good to man, is turned into evil. Brute beafls fly fuch dangers as 
they are fenfible of; and, having efcaped them, reft fecure. But we are 
tortured, both with what is part, and with what is to come. Thus many 
things, really good in themfelves, hurt us : for, memory recalls, and fore- 
caft anticipates, the torment of fear. No one is wretched from what is 
prefent only. 
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A NOTATIONS, Ac. 

• According to my firft defign, I had in fen bed this Epiftle to my late friend Dr. Rawlinfon : the 
propriety of it, I believe, would not be doubted by thofe who knew him. 

(a) Of being taken notice of] • ConFpki. In Scripture language, wfk* to to * o»Sf**roK, 7 # 

be feon of men. Match, xxiii. v. — Horace ridicules fame of his time, who in like manner affefled to be 
thought poets, 

Nancifcetur <nim nomen pretiumqne poet*— • 

Si tribus Anrieyris capnt infanabile nunquam 
1 4 Tonfori Licmo oommiferit.*— • 

A foe?* fame and for tone fare to gain , 

If long their beards ; incurable their brain . Francis. 

(b) Mnrttns obierves, that not only wifdom, but oftentimes ambition afle&s a fordid garb ; nor are 
toy men more foUiciious for fame and glory, than they who purfue it under a pretence of flying from it. 

So when Diogenes, the cynic, told Plato, “ that he. defpifed and trampled upon his pride/* «« True, 
fold Plato, you dofo\ but with more pride” — And Ariftotle imputes the fordid and negligent drefs of the 
Lacedaemonians to pride and arrogance. 

(c) Our outward appearance] Though the Apoftle fays our converfation is in heaven, Phil. iii. 20, 
yet he condtfcends to be made all thing* to all men, that , at leaf, he might fame feme. 1 Cor. ix. 18, 22. 

(d) But a better ] I fhould be forry, if any of my brethren, who may chance to read this Spittle, did 
not effe&ually feel this, and other excellent precepts exhibited herein. 

(ej According to Natan] See Epitt. 41* De vit* beat. c. 3. 

, (f) Erafmm juftly thinks this applicable to the beaftly crew of monks and friers, and all fuch as afTelt 
Angularity and unneceflary wretchednefs in drefs and diet. And the ingenious Francis Ofiomo reckons 
this among the caufes of the defe&ion from the chnrch of Rome. 11 The feeking to maintain a greater 
M fhewof piety, than was fuitable to human frailty and the comfbrts of life/* The frier's habit being 
no lefs natty than unfeemly, and therefore fhunned by nicer judgments, and thofe of parts, not fo 
capab’c of temptation from any thing, as pleafure and profit. Or if fuch autterity was called for, in 
relation to external zeal, (the parade of all religions^ and fit to be muttered up often in the eyes of the 
people) yet the generality might have been left to more decent accoutrements, by which they had become 
ibciable unto others, and not loathfome to themfelves. 

(gj Hecaton » the Stoic philofopher, a difdple of Panatins . He lived at Rhodes* 

(h) And bis guard] This fort of military guard Manilins fuppofed bora under the influence of th* 
conftellation Andromeda. 

Vindorom Dominos, foctufque in parte catenae, 

Interdum penis innoxia corpora fervat /. 5. 

The prifoner's keeper, partner of his chain , 

l Of forms the gmhhfsfrm the threaten'd fain. See Ep. 70 and 78- 
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EPISTLE Vi. 

On Frtendjhip and Converfation. (a) 

I AM very fenfible, Lucilius, that I am not only improved (a), but, as it 
were, transformed (^) ; and yet I pretend not to fay, or expedt, that there 
is nothing, in the common courfe of life, that requires further improve- 
ment. There are many things that Aill call for reformation : fome affec- 
tions to be checked and lowered, others to be encouraged and raffed. And 
indeed I think this is a fign of the mind’s being improved, when it can fee 
thofe faults, of which it was ignorant before. In fome maladies, a fcnfi- 
fibility of pain gives hopes of recovery. I was therefore defirous to acquaint 
you with my fudden change; as I then began to have more confidence of 
our friendlhip; that true friendfhip, which neither hope, nor fear, nor any 
interefted view can difunite; that y which men carry to the laft, and 
for which they would not fcruple to die. I could name feveral, who 
wanted not a friend (c), but friendlhip. Now this cannot happen, where 
minds are poffeffed with an uniformity of will, to adt honourably. And 
why can it not ? Becaufe they know that all things, and more efpecially 
adverfity, are to be held 'in common. 

You cannot imagine what new improvements I colledt every day. 
■** Inform me, you fay, of the means, which you have experimentally found 
of fo great efficacy.” It is my defire fo to do : I will tranfmit every thing 
to you ; and am glad to learn, in order to inftrudl ( d ). Nor indeed would 
any thing give me pleafure, however excellent and falutary it might be, 
was I to keep the knowledge of it to. myfclf. Was wifdom offered me 
under fuch reftridtton, as to be obliged to conceal it, I would rejedt it. No 
enjoyment whatever can be agreeable without participation. I will there- 
fore lend you the books themlelves ; and that you may not wafle much 
lime, in learching after the ufeful and profitable, as it lies fcattered in 
%veral places, I will fet fome mark, (in the margin , or otberwije) whereby 
you may immediately recur to thofe paffagcs, which I both approve and 
admire. 
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Yet after all ( e ), convention and familiarity will have better effc<3 than 
any thing written, or a formal lpeech. You mud come hither, and be 
prelent with us; firft, becaufc men give greater credit to their eyes, than 
to their ears ; and fecondly, the way by precept is long and tedious ; whereas 
that of example is Ihort and powerful. Cleanibcs had never refembled 
Zeno, if he had been fatisfied only with his lectures. He was intimate 
with him, privy to alt his fecrets, and diligently obferved, whether he lived 
up to his own rule. Plato and Arijlotle (f), and the whole tribe of philo- 
fophers of various feds (gl, learned more from the morals of Socrates, than 
from his preachments. It was not the fchool of Epicurus, but familiarity 
that made Melrodorus (b), Hermachus , and Polyanus, fo eminent in the 
world. Ncr do I invite you hither, merely for your good, but my own; 
as in conference each may affift the other in many points. In the mean 
while, as, according to cuftom, I owe you every day fomething by way of 
afmall prefenr, I will inform you, wherein Hecaton to-day gave me great 
pleafure: “ Do you ajk, fays he, what improvement I have made of late? — < 
Amicum cfle mihi cacpi ; I have learned to be a jriend to myfelf Great im- 
provement this indeed ! Such a one can never be faid to be alone : lor 
know, that he, who is a friend to himfelf, is a friend to all mankind. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) There is an Excellent commentary on this fubjeS in Plutarch , entitled, Hc<w a man may know the 
improvement he makes in virtue. 

(£) Transformed] Tran figurari, which relates entirely to the mind, or inner man. So the Apoflle— « 
Circumcijion availeth nothings nor vncircumcifion, hut a new creature . Gal. 6. xv. If a man be in Chrifr, 
he is a new creature . Old things are pajfed away, behold, all things are become new . 1 1 Cor. 5. 17. 

(r) A friend] i. c. A common fiiend. See Epift. iii. 

(d) I am glad to learn, in order to inftruB ] Cato ap. Cic. de Fin. 3. Impellitnur natura nt prodefle 

velimui, imprimifque docendo rationibufque prudentiae tradendis. Itaque non facile eft invenire, qui 
quod feiat ipfe, non tradat alteri. A natural impulfe direBs every man to do good to as many as he can , and 
afpecially by infir uBing and forming them to the purpofes of wifdom. And indeed it is not eaf to find a man who 
~je not communicative to another of the knowledge he poffeffes himfelf \ We therefore have a propenfity to teach 
at well as to learn . 

So the old Poet Lucilius Id me. 

Nolo feire mihi, cujus Turn confcius folus, 

Ne damnum faciam. Scire eft nefeire, nifi id me 
Scire alius feierit.— - 

Which Perfius in fewer words 

Scire tuam nihil eft, nifa te (cirehoc feiat alter. 

For it is tutbitg uutrtb that list ttnctaTi : 

And feitnet is sut feitnet till rtvtaPd. Dryden. 
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. (#) Yet afttr all ] Plus tamen tibi viva vox — proderit. 

— Praeterea multo magis, ut vulgo dicitur, •viva vox afficit. 

Nam licet acriora fint qux legas, altius tamen in ammo 
' Sedentquae pronuatiatio, vultus, habitus, geflus etiam dicentis affigit. 

Plin* Ep. iii. 1 . a.' 

Mefidts, according to the proverb, what the ear hears Hands in no need to be guefTed at. And fuff oft what 
you read in ttfelf more offering, yet certainly the pronunciation, the countenance, tie dre/s* the gfture, of an 
orator , imfrint bit hjfpns more deeply upon the mind. • 

(/) Ariftotle ] Lipjius obferves here that there muft be feme miiake, or that Seneca wrote too 
haftily ; for fo far was Ariftotle from converging with Socrates, that he never few him ; as Socrates died 
in the firft year of the 95 th Olympiad, or according to Diodorus in the 97 th ; and Ariftotle was -born in the 
£rft year of the 99th, according to Laertius 9 Dionyfius, A . Gcllius , Euftbius , and others. And confe- 
quently Ammonias is likewifc miitaken ; when in his life-of Ariftotle he talks of Ins living three years with 
Socrates . 

( g ) Of various feBs] Haec autem, pt ex Appennino, fluminam, lie ex common* fapientiam jugo fuac 
dodlrinarum fafla divortia. — Cic. de Orat. 1 . 3. 19. From this common fource op phUofophy (the Difcourfes 
gf Socrates) as rivers from the Appenines, learning began to run in different channels ; Sec. You know y 
(ays Ar ft ides to Socrates , that I never learned any thing from you profefledly ; yet great benefit did I 
leap from you while in the fame houfe;* Hill greater, if at any time in the fame room ; and much mo** 
when my eyes were fixed upon you, as you was fpeaking ; but mod of all, when I was fitting by you, and 
hung as it were upon your garment. Plato in Theagn. 

(h) Metrodorus] There w<re two of this, name, difciplesof E.icurus; the* one Met r odor us, of Sira* 
tvnica ; who left Epicurus, and. followed Carneades : the other, the Athenian, who Hill kept with 
Sicrates , and in many treatifes propagated his dodtrine; who is tho perfon here fpoken of. 

Hermacbus) The fon of dgemarchus, of Mitylene, who fucceeded Epicurus in his fchool. 

Poly anus') The fon ' of Athenodorm of Lampfaca. -He was the difciple of Eficurus, bnt died before 
him. 

(/) I have learned] Csepi. This word not in the MS. nor the lift fentence, Qui nbi amicus eft.— 
So in the old French, which renders the place thus : f^haches que chacun pent avoir un tel aroy. Know 
that it is in the power of any one to bavefueh a friend. But it is a ftoical maxim, That he who loves him - 
felf, i. c. who ftudies wifdom and goodnefs, will alfo love others* Ncc fibi, fed- tod gepitum fir, 
credere mundo, Not born as for himfelf, but all the world* 
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R P I S T L E VIL 

0 a public Shows, particularly the Gladiators {a)— and Converjeivitb the World, 

I) O you afk, Lucittus, what. I would have you principally to avoid ? 
The rabble. You are not yet ftrong enough to be fafe among the many. 

1 will confefc to you my own weaknefs : when I venture abroad, I never 
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return the fartie moral man I went out; What I fetded before, is difcom- 
pofed ; or fomething that I rejetfted returns. It is with ui, who are juft 
recovered from ibtne inveterate thfdrder, as with thofe who, by long indif- 
pofition, are lb Weakened, - that ihe beifig brought into the air, gives theni 
a difagreeable fenfation. 

IntercOurle with the world (d) fo prejudicial : fonve one or other, either 
by example or difcdurftf, wiH pifnt vice in fuch agreeable colours, as to 
taint the mind infenfibly ; fo that the more company we keep, the greater 
is our danger. But nothing is more hurtful to a good difpofition thao to 
While the time away at fome public (hew : for then vice fteals upon us more 
eafily under the mafqtre of pleafure. 'Would you think it ? I really return 
from fuch entertainments', more covetous more ambitious, more difiblute, 
nay, even more creel and inhuman,' from having converfed with men. By 
.chance, I fell in with a public (how at mid-day, expe&ing fome fport, buf- 
foonery, or other relaxation, when the eyes of the fpedtators had been fa- 
tiated with the fight of human gore. Nothing lefs: all the bloody deeds 
of the morning were mere mercy : for now, all trifling apart, they commit 
downright murder : the combatants have nothing to (hield the body : they 
.are expofed to every ftroke of their antagonift; and every ftroke is a wound : 
and this fome .prefer to their fighting in pairs, matched, and well accoutred; 
.or of fuch as were men of great art and experience in the profefiion : and 
why (hould they not ? There is no helmet or (hield to repel the blow : no 
-.defence, no art : for thofe are but Co many balks and delays of death. In 
.the morning men are expofed to lions and bears : at noon to the fpedlators 
themfclvcs. Menflayers are ordered out againft one another; and the con- 
queror is detained for another daughter. Death alone puts an end to this 
bufinefs j while fire and fword are employed as inftruments. And all this 
is carried on after the ordinary (laughter of the day is over. But fome one 
hath committed a theft: what then? He deferves to be hanged: another 
(lew a man ; it is but juft he (hould be (lain himfelf. And what haft thou 
•dcferved, O wretch, who canft take -delight in thefe horrid folemnities (c) ? 
“ Kid, burn, f courge,'' is all the cry. “ Why is he fo afraid of the fword's 
point ? Why is be fo timorous to kid? Why does be not die more manfuUy ?" 
They are urged on with ftripes,if they refufe to encounter; and are obliged 
*o give and take wounds with a forward and open breaft. Is the appointed 
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fliow at a {land; that fomething may be doings they are -called out to cut- 
one another’s throats.. But, do you not confider, that bad examples often 
recoil to- rile- prejudice of thofe who fet them ? Thank the immortal gods* 
that you are inflru&ing him ( d ) to be Cruel, .who cannot learn. • 

Hence it is manifeji , that a mind, that is tender and not over-tenacious of 
what is right, is not to be entrUfted with the converfe of the many. Vice 
w catching. The varying populace can {hake a Socrates, a Cato or a Latins , 
from his purpofe; io that none of us, however polifhed the difpoOtion, can 
ft.md.againft the violence of vices, that afiail us in fuch a numerous body. 
Kay,, even one example of luxury, or avarice, is capable of doing much 
mifchief. A delicate coxcomb by degrees foftens and effeminates his con- 
Verfants : a rich neighbour incites covetoufneis : an ill-minded man is apt 
to taint with malignity, his companion, however fimple and candid. 

What then, think you, muft be the confcqoence when a man fubjedls- 
himfelf to every public attack? You muft either imitate, or hate the 
aflailants : both are to be avoided 4 ; left, you become like the bad, becaufe. 
they are many ; or inimical* to many, becaufe unlike them. Retire there- 
fore into thy felf, as much as poflible : converfe with thofe, who are capable 
of making you better; and admit thofe, whom you think yourfelf capable 
of inftru&ing- Thefe are reciprocal duties. Men often learn, while they, 
teach. There is no reafon however, that the glory of publifhing your inge* 
noltyfhould introduce you to the public, either by way of recital,, or dis- 
pute : which, indeed 1 fhould not be averfe to, was your art adapted to the 
level of the vulgar : fcarce any one can underftand you : or if one or two 
of better part9 than ordinary, fhould by chance fall in your way, it will 
demand fome pains to inftruft them, and bring them, to your tafte. ** For 
whom then, you will fay, have you taken fo much pains to learn ?” Fear 
not i your time was not thrown away ;, if it was for yourfelf only. 

But, that I may not have learned all that I have picked up- to-day for 
Xttyfelf alone j I will communicate with you< three fentences of great im*» 
portance, though almoft in the fame fenfe. One of which 1 fhall pay you* 
as the ufual debt ; and I beg your acceptance of the other two beforehand. 
Democritus faith, unus mihi pro populo eft et populus pro uno. One is to me 
4 a thoujand \ 
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a tboufand , and a tboufand as one . And well hath he fpoke, (whoever he 

was, for the author is not known) who to one that afked him, “ toby be 
Spent fo much diligence in an' art, •which but few could be the better for?" 
replied, fads funt mihi pauci, fatis ell unus, fatis eft nullus, A few are 
enough for me, nay, one is enough , or no one at all. And more excellent is 
the third : when Epicurus was writing to one of his fellow-ftudents, *Ibefe 
things , fays he, I write not to the many , but to you alone', fatis enim magnum 
alter alteri theatrum funhus, for we are to each other a theatre large enough . 
Thefe, my Lucilius, are the things which I would have you treafure up in 
your mind, that you may defpife the vain pleafure, that accrues from the 
approbation of the world (e). Many praife thee : but are you fatisfied 
with yourfelf, if you are what they take you for and applaud ? Let your 
goodnefs be approved within . 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) The gladiators] The firft (how of gladiators exhibited at Rom , was that of M. and D. Brutus, 
upon the death of their father, A. U. C. 489, ante Chiillum, 264. - Bat the honoar of removing this 
barbarity out of the Roman wor'd. was referved for Conftantme the Great, A. U. C. 1096, about 600 
years after their fi ft inditution ; yet under Conftjntius, Tbeoda/ius, and Valentiuiau , the fame cruel 
humour began to revive ; 'rill a final -op was put to it by the Emperor Honorins , A. D. 396* — There 
were feveral orders or kinds of gladiators who owed their diftinttion to their country, their arms, their 
way of fighting, and the like. The three kinds mentioned in this Epiftle, are the Mertdiani, who 
engaged in the afternoon ; the Poftulatttii, commonly men of great fkill and experience, whom the 
people particularly defired the Emperor to produce ; and the Ordinarily fuch as were prefented according 
to the common manner, and at the ufual time, and fought the ordinary way. Kenmtt't Roman Antiq . 

(I) httrtourfc with tbt world ] When I who pafs a great part, very much the greateft part of my 
life alone, Tally forth into the world, I am very far from expelling to improve myfelf, by the conver- - 
fation I a find there ; and ftHl further from caring one jot for what paftes there. 

Bolmgbtoke , Letter 212, vol. ii. . 

In driving me our of party, they have driven me our of corfed company;. and in dripping me of 
titles, rank, and eftate, and fuch trinkets, which every man, that will, may fpare, they have given me 
that which no man can be happy without. Id, vol. ix. p. 4^. 

(r) Horrid Solemnities] Dr. Kennctt concludes his account of the gladiators with the following paflage 
from Cicero.— .Crudele Gladiatorum fpedaculum et inhumanum nonoullis videri folet, &c. 7 be Jhowe 

of tbt gladiators tray foJJjbly to fomt perfons feem barbarous and inhuman ; and indeed, at the cafe new ft and s, / 
etnnolfay that the cenfre is unjuft : but in tboft times , when only guilty perfons were the combatants, the ear 
perhaps might receive bitter iuflru&ions $ but it is impojjsblt that ary thing which ajfefts the eyes , Jbould fertifp 
us with more fuccefs Mgainft theajfaults of grief and death. Tufc. En. 2. See Epift. xcv* 

(d) InftruBing him] He is fuppofed to mean the Emperor Nero, who at the beginning-of his reign 
was far frum being cruel. His predeceflor Claudius , when addrefled by fome of thefe poor wretches 

as they pa fled befo ehim, with, Ave, Iterator, morituri tefafutpnt, returned in anfwer. A<vete <vos * A 
which when. they would gladly have interpreted as an aH of favour, and a grant of their lives, he foon ‘ 
gave them to underiland, that it p/oceeded from the contrary principle of barbarous cruelty and i& 
fenfibility Suet • Tacit Ann. xiv. 

(e) Tbt appnbtitio* ef tbt multitude] Of do Iftek, Taith the ApoAle, it pltaft nun l ftr if 1 jtt fltajtd 
nun, I Jbtuld ntt bt tbtjtrvttnt of CJrriJl, Gal. i. lO^ 
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EPISTLE VIII. 



On Temperance, and the Benefit of Pbilofopfy. 



YOU feem, Luciltus , to be furprized, that I (hould command you to 
(hun the public, to retire, and reft fatisfied with the complacency of your 
own confcience: as if I was regardlefs both of my own, and the precepts 
of my principals (a), who recommend an. aCtive life : know then it is for 
this purpofe I conceal myfelf, and (hut my doors; that I may fee no one, in 
order to profit many. No day, I can affure you, paffes by unemployed.: 
and even part of the night 1 claim for ftudy. I lie down indeed, but keep 
my eyes, tired and heavy as they are, ftill at work. Moreover, I have 
withdrawn myfelf not only from men., but from all manner of worldly 
affairs, even my own: I am at work for pofterity (b)\ I am continually 
writing fomething, I hope for their benefit; intending to treat them with 
. fome falutary preferiptions, and the compofition of certain medicines, that 
.1 myfelf have happily experienced, in my own malady ; which if not per- 
fectly cured, hath been prevented from growing worfe. I am endeavour- 
ing to (hew, to others the right path, which I am perfuaded I have found, 

, after much wearinefs and travail.— Beware of thofe things, I fay, which 
are apt to pleafe the vulgar, and are merely accidental; be fufpicious and 
diftruftful of every cafual good. It is for wild beads, and fifii, to be de- 
; ceived by fome alluring bait. Think ye that fuch and fuch things are the 
, effects of fortune ( c ) ? No; they are fnares. Whofoever would lead a fafe 
and pleafant life, let him avoid fuch falfe and treacherous benefits, which 
thinking to catch, we are miferably deceived ; and caught ourfelves, as with 
birdlime (^/). An ambitious courfe of life leads to a precipice : the end of 
an high ftation is, to fall: for it is not in our power to (top, when our 
feeming happinefs hath taken a wrong bias. Either abide firm in your 
ftation, or confide in yourfelf(t’). So (hall not Fortune overthrow you, but 
only dafh againft you, like a wave, and be beat back again. 

Maintain therefore this found and falutary way of living: (b far only to 
indulge the body, as topreferve it in good health (f). It muft be treated 
more roughly, if you would have it obedient, or ferviceable, to the foul (g - ). 
Food fatisfies hunger; let drink affuage third; clothes keep off the cold, 

. and 
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and an houfe defend, you, from whatever elfe might injure the body : it 
matters not whether the houfc be of turf, or foreign marble : a man may 
be as fafe and happy under a thatched, as under a golden roof. Defpife 
the fuperfluities, which' needlefs labour acquires, by way of ornament or 
credit. Think, there i9 nothing admirable in thee, but the foul (4). No- 
thing fo great, as to be compared with the greatnefs of it. Now, while I 
am meditating on thefe refledions, and am defirous to convey them to 
pofterity, feem I not to be doing more good* than in being ready, when 
called upon, to bait my friend, or to be witnefs to his will, or to give him 
my hand and fuffrage in the fenate, when a candidate for Tome public office ? 
Believe me, they who feem to be doing little or nothing, are fometimes 
engaged in matters of the greateft moment, while they are employing* 
themfelves on things, at the fame time, both human and divine. 

But to conclude this Epiftle, and therein difcharge my ufual payment ; 
not out of my own ftock I confefs } for I have ft ill in hand Epicurus •, in- 
whom I thwday'read, Philofophiae fervias oportet, ut tibi contingat vera 
libcrtasj you viujl be the Jlavc of pbjlofopby, if you defire to enjoy true liberty. 
He that hath once lubjeded and delivered* himfelf up to her, is inftantly 
made free : for, this her fervice, I fay, is perfed freedom (/), Perhaps, 
you may afk me* why I am fo fond of reciting the excellent fayings of* 
Epicurus , negledful of thofe of my own fchool? ' Are not thefe then of 
Epicurus fpoken in general, and fuitable to every fed? How many things 
occur which are faid or might have been faid by the philofophers ? Not to 
mention the tragedians, or our togata, which are fometimes ferious, being 
a fort of a tragi-comedy ?* How many excellent fentences do we find even 
in a Mime or farce? There are feveral in Publius full worthy the bufkin : 
one I (hall quote, which belongs to philofophy and the fubjed before us j 
where he denies all cafual things to be properly our own : 

Alienum eft omne, quicquid optando venit. • 

What we mujl wijh for , is a foreign good. 

But I remember one from you, Luc Hi us, which 1 think better, and more- 
terfe j— 

Non eft tuum, fortuna quod fecit tuum. 

%bat is not tbine , which you to fortune owe* 



And 
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And I cannot pafs by another faying of your’s, which I (till prefer to the 
foregoing — 

Dari bonum quod potuit, auferri poteft. 

The good that's giv’n , may be taken from us. 

Obferve, I expert no acquittance for thefe; what I now fend you, is your 
own. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) The precepts of my principals ] Zeno , Cbryfppus, and others of the Stoics aflert, that a wife man 
Ihould not be fo referred, as, when called upon, to refufe the management of public affairs; knowing 
that he may be the means to prevent the growth of vice; and to excite his fellow citizens to virtuous 
aflions : nay, that they are the only perfons fit for magiitracy and judicature. Dieg. inert . 

(b) At wot It for }oferitj\ The great Cato, invincible as he was, and often the leader cf armies, 
thought however that he could be of more fervice to the commonwealth by the publication of his mili- 
tary difeipline in writing : fince brave anions benefit only the prefent age ; but fuch things, as are wrote 
for the public good, laft for ever. Veget . de t Mil, 1 . 2. — What Engliihman can read this, without 
being put in mind, to his great forrow and deteftation, of the horrid tranfaftions of laft week (June 
12, 1780), when the houfe of that great and good man. Lord Mansfield, Chief Jufticc of England* 
was caufelefsly attacked; and, with the rich furniture, all the notes and obfervations of fo con fu mm ate 
* lawyer and judge, (the whole work and labour of a Jong life, contained in a number of manufeript 
volumes and papers) were all committed to the flames with undiftinguifhing rage, and confumed, by the 
jnoft villainous crew of infurgents that ever difgra<‘eJ a people ! 

(c) Such gifts] Pliny has an excellent Epiftle to this purpofe ( 1 . ix. ep. 30 ) Wy opinion is, that a 
man who would be truly bountiful oug t to exert bis liberality , towards bis country, bis neighbour , bit rela- 
tions. bis friends, and let me fay, byway of diflinQion, bis friends in the grealeft indigence. (Such a 
precaution Lord Orrery obferves, was neceftary in an age, where liberality feldom was dirc&ed by innate 
goodnefs of hearty but often ALul^ed under the mafk of craft and defigo) not like tboft perfons who cbvfe 
to apply their gifts, only where thy fee a . robability of finding a mofi ar pi return. Such gifts are Iks baited 
books. They sure not meant to beftow your own property, but the property tf otbe s. Alluding to the H<ere- 
dipet* or Captatores , who were fo numerous a band of mifereanti in the days of Piiny, that they are 
mentioned with ridicule and abhorrence, by all the fatyrifls of that time; and particularly by MatUed^ 
To Gargalianutf ( 1 . iv. 56.) 

Munera qu6d fenibus viduifque irgentia mitt is 
Vis te munificum Gargaliane vocem ? 

Sordidius nihil eft, nihil eft te fpurcius uno« 

Qui potes infidias dona vocare tuas. 

Sic avidis fallax indulget pifcibus ham us ; 

Callida fic ftultas dec/ipit cfca feras. 

Quid fit largiri, quid fit donare, docebo j 
Si nefeis : dona Gargaliane mibi. 

For gifs you to the old and widows fend \ 

Would you, Gargal. be deem'd a generous friend P 
Nothing can be more fordid or more baft* 

To think fuch baits will for kind prefents pafs : 



Anglers 
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Anglers thus hooks for greedy fifis prepare ; 

And filly btafts are driv'n into a fnart * 

How to be truly generous would you know* 

Something on me, for friendjhip fake, beftow. 

fdj And caught tbomfelmes] Vid. Ep. 119. Valer. 1 . 9. c. 4* Proculdubio hie non pofledit divitias, fed 
adivitiis pofleflus eft.— Pliu. Ep. fup. cit* Ea invafit homines habendi copido ut pofllderi magis quam 
poffidere videantur. The tbirft of gain it fo txcejfivt, that men feent to be poflejftd by their wealth, not to pojfefs 
4 * y i>«— Bioiyn veto* diftun ad a varum, Ova Srpt tv hAo* tool i boieo ruron Sit D» Cyprian*, ad 

donat. 1 * 2 . Vid. Not* ad Sidon. Apoll. p. 512* 

(e) Or confide inyourfelf ] I read this paiTage with Gronomius, Aut datum re 61 us, aut temet tene. 

Remain firm in your place or ftation , without being allinred by any b'landijbmen n of fortune 5 o r\ if yoo have 
been fo already, cheek your pntibit, fo as Hill to be mafter of yourfelf, and not fubjeft altogether to 

bar caprice* So, tbo old French , II faut done fe contenttr de chofes qud font boune^et certaines, on 

plutdt de foi meme, — Murttus, Aut re&us fta, aut femel fuge. — Malherbe , II faut favire tefte, on 
s’enfuir. 

(f) In good health] Oar divine precept* runs much higher, Take m thought fir year lift what ye Jhedh 
eat ; neither for the body what ytJhmU put on.— > But rather feek ye tbo kingdom of God, and all things Jhall he 
added to yon. Match, vi. 31. 

(g) To the foul.] If thine eye offend thee pluck it out ; Matth. 5. 19. And let Chriftians alio remem* 

her what the Apoftle faith. If ye lime after the fiefle ye Jhall die ; hut if through the fpirit, ye mortify the 
deeds of the body, ye Jhall lime. Rom. 8» 3. Therefore, fays he, I keep under my body and bring it into 
fuhje&on. 1 Cor. 9. 27. And who Meed is the ptrfeB man , faith St. James, but he that is able to bridle 
the whole body ? 8. 2. 

(b) But the foul] For what is a neon profited, if he Jbosdd gain the whole world, and loft bis omm fosd I 
or, what Jhall a man gime in exchange for bit foul l Matth* 1 6 . 26. 

fi) Perfect freedom] Ye Jhall know the truth, and the truth Jhall make you free. John 8. 32. — Stand 
faft in the liberty , wherewith Cbrifi bath made you free. Gal* 3. t. Jf then tbr SonJbesU make yon free, 
ye Jhnllht free indeed. John 8. 56. — SeeJEp. 75* a A fin* 



EPISTLE IX. 

On Priend/hip $ Self-Complacency , and Contentment. 

OU defire, Lucilius, to left© w, whether Epicurus juftly reprimand* 
thole, who are pleafed to affirm, that a wife man is fatisjled in bimfelf and 
•conjequently wants no friend. This is objected 00 by Epicurus again fir Sti/po, 
«nd alt thofe who place their Jummum bonum (or, chief good) in a certain 
Vol. I. & indifference 
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indifference of foul. We cannot help being obfcure, while we endeavour to 
exprefs the Greek ***$«*» (apathy) in one word, and call it impafjibility, for 
the contrary to what we mean may be underftood thereby (a). We mean 
One, who denies any fcnfe or feeling of any kind of evil ; but it may like- 
wife be underflood of one, who cannot bear any kind of evil. Confider. 
therefore, whether we may not better define it, A Joul invulnerable, or 
beyond the reach of fufferance. Now this is the difference, between us 
(Stoics,) and them, (the Epicureans.) Our wife man gets the better of 
every evil, but yet he feels it : whereas their wife man pretends not to feel 
, it. In this however we agree, A wife man is contented and fatisfied in 
himfelf : and yet, as fufiicient as he is in himfelf, according to our tenets t 
he defires to have a friend, a neighbour, a companion. And as to the 
contentment we are fpeaking of, he is contented with a part, as it were, of 
himfelf: for fhould he have loll a hand by any difeafe, or by the fword of 
an enemy.; or fuppofe, by fome accident, an eye; he is contented with, 
that which is left; and will live as chearfully with his maimed body, as if 
it were entire. What is wanting, he will not figh for in vain ; though at 
the fame time, no doubt, he had rather not want it. And thus is a wife man 
fatisfied in himfelf, not that he defires to have no friend, but he knows 
how to be content without one: I mean, he can bear the Iofs of a friend 
patiently; though perhaps he will not be long without one ;. as it is in his 
power to repair the lofs when he pleafes. As when Phidias (b) hath loft* 
or difpofed of, a flatue, he will fet about making another ; Co the wife 
artift, in forming friendfhips, will fubftitute another friend in the room of 
him he hath loft. You may afk, perhaps, what method a man muft take* 
fo foon to gain a friend ? I will tell you, provided you accept iof this in full 
payment of the debt I owe you in the epiftolary way. 

Saith Hecafon, u I will dtfclofe to you an excellent philtre ; without the ufe- 
of love-powder , herb, or bewitching charm , — fi vis amari, ama ; love, that 
you may be beloved (c)." Now, there is a pleafure, not only in the habit of 
a fure and lading friendfhip, but alfo in the acquifition and beginning of a 
new one : the fame difference that is between the hufbandman, who hath 
got in his crop, and him that foweth, is there between him who hath got 
a friend, and him who is endeavouring to get one. Attains , the philofo- 
pher, was wont to fay, Jucundius efie amicum facere, quam habere; there 
is 
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is more pleafure in making a friend, than in having one. As the artift takes 
more delight in the aft of painting, than in having painted : for why ? 
that earneftnefs and anxiety with which he purfued his work, gives a more 
pleating fenfation, than what he taftes in having finiflied his piece : he now 
enjoys indeed the fruit of his art, but while he was painting, he enjoyed 
the art itfelf : to have our children grown up, fuppofe to twenty years of 
age, may be of more fervice indeed; but their prattling infancy is fweeter 
and more entertaining. But to return to our purpofe — 

The wife man, I was faying, however fatisfied in himfelf, is yet defirous 
to have a friend; and for this reafon, was there no other ; that fo great a 
virtue, as theexercife of friendfliip, may not lie dormant: not, as Epicurus 
fays ( e ) in the Epiftle before me, that he may have a friend to comfort him 
on the bed of licknefs, or relieve him, when poor, or in prifon ; but that 
he may have fome one, on whom to difplay the like merciful difpofition, 
whether by comforting him in ficknefs, or delivering him from inimical 
durance. He thinks very wrong, who regards only himfelf, and makes 
felf-intereft the ground of friendfliip : he will end as he begun : he pro- 
fefles to ferve his friend even in bonds, but as foon as he hears the clinking 
of the chain, deferts him. Thefe are what are commonly called temporary 
{f) friendfliips; which laft no longer than to ferve a turn. Hence the 
prolperous are furrounded with a number of friends ; while the wretched 
bemoan themfelves in iblitude : for then is the time of flight, when put to 
the trial. From whence we fee fo many fcandalous examples of friends, 
either deferting, or betraying one another through fear : whereas the end 
of friendfliip ought to correfpond with the beginning. He that hath 
undertook to be a friend, becaufe it is expedient, or dreams of other gain 
than what naturally arifes from friendfliip, will never be true to the obli- 
gation, but will be tempted, upon the leaft view of int.ereft, to aft con- 
trary to the laws of friendfliip. To ; what purpofe then have I chofe a 
friend ? Why, to have one whom I would ferve to the utmoft in cafe of 
necefiity, would follow him into banifliment; and for whofe life and pre- 
fervation'I would expofe myfelf to danger and death (g). What you are 
pleafed to call friendship, is not friendfliip, but mere traflick (b), having 
regard only to fome advantage that may accrue therefrom. No doubt, the 
affedion of lovers hath fomething in it' very like friendfliip : but it is ftill 

E 2 imperfed. 
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imperfed, and may be called a fort of infane friendship. Is it then founded 
on the views of profit, of ambition, or of glory ? No* love of its own 
pure motive, negledful of all other considerations, incites the mind to the 
defire of beauty, not without hopes of mutual endearments. And what 
then ? Does a vile affedion fpring from, or form an alliance upon, a more 
honourable caufe ? But tins, you fay, is not the point in queftion $ whe- 
ther friendship is defirable merely upon its own account: for if fo, the man 
who is fatisfied in bimfelf, may well accede thereto, as to the mod lovely 
objedj not allured by any hope of gain, or disheartened at any change of 
fortune. He detrads from the majcfty of friendship, who enters upon it 
merely as a prefervative againSt evil accidents. The wife man (dreads no 
accident, he) is fatisfied in himfelf. But this quality, my Lucilius , is gene- 
rally misinterpreted: men are apt to exclude the wife man from all com- 
munity with the world ; contrading him, as it. were, within his own Skin. 
It will be proper therefore to difiinguiSb, and explain what we mean, by 
Self-complacency* 

Now, a wife man is fatisfied in himfelf, not merely with regard to life, 
hut to his living happily : the former indeed wants many things, but the 
latter nothing more thao a found, elevated mind, contemptuous of the 
power of fortune. Accept alfo of a nice diftindion (i) made by Chryfppus : 
he affirms, that a wife man can want nothing ; yet many things are neceffary 
for him : on the contrary, A fool funds not in need of any thing , for there is 
nothing be knows bow to nfe i hut be wants every thing. The wife mao 
fiands in need of eyes and hands, and other requisites for daily ufe j but 
he wants nothings for to want is to be necefiitouss but a wife man is a> 
flranger to neceffity. However fatisfied therefore he may be in himfelf 
he may fiill make ufc of a friends nor does he ad againSl principle, if ho 
defires more than one s not that he thereby may live happily, for he can be: 
happy without a friend. The Jummum bonum leeks not any external pro- 
vifion, it is maintained within, and is entire in itfelfs if it looks out fo* 
any foreign acceSIion, it becomes fubjed to the caprice of fortune. But 
what fort of life muSl a wife man lead, when, without a friend, he is cafe 
into prifon, or left defiitute in a foreign country,, or is detained in along 
voyage by contrary winds, or cafl: aShore upon a defert ifland ? Why as. 
Jupiter , (when, a t the conflagration of the world* the reft of the gods. 

are. 
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are confounded, in the wreck of nature,) will acquiefce in himfelf, taken 
up entirely with his own ideas : fomewhat like this is a wife man difpofed, 
through life : he is collected within himfelf : there he dwells : and not- 
withftanding, fo long aS it is in his power, he orders, and bufies himfelf 
with, worldly affairs, he is contented in himfelf ; he marries a wife, flill 
contented; he brings up his children, Hill contented; and perhaps had* 
rather not live at all, than live without a companion : it is not however with' 
a view to advantage, that invites him to cultivate friendfhip (/), but a fort 
of inftinCt, or natural inclination : there is a certain innate fweetnefs in- 
friendfhip; as folitude is generally odious and diftafteful, the defire of 
fbciety is pleafantand agreeable : as nature ingratiates man with man, fuch 
is our incitement to friendfhip^ The wife man however, though he proves 
the mod affcCtionato of friends, to fuch as he hath acquired, nay, though, 
he equals, and fometimes prefers them to himfelf,. yet terminates all good 
in himfelf, and afTumes the words of Stiffs (m)i that Stiffs, whom Epi- 
curus here attacks in the Epiftle before me ; and whom (when his country 
was taken, and he had loft his children; and his dearer wife, and had. 
efcaped from the flame9, alone ; and yet feemad- happy,) being afked by. 
Demetrius Policrates (fo called from his having, deftroyed many towns)* 

1 whether be bad lojl any thing ; No, fays he, all the goods I have I carry with 
me. Behold a truly brave and great man ;. he Is victorious over victory itfelf. 

1 have lojt nothing , fays he: he makes Demetrius even doubt of his conqueft 
Icarry every thing with me, viz. juflice, virtue, temperance, prudence, and; 
the difpofition; to think, nothing to be really good that can be taken from* 
us. We admire fome animals in (hat they can pafs through fire without 
detriment: how much, more admirable is this phiiofopher, who without 
lofs or harm, made his way, through fire, fword,. and ruin! You fee how 
much eafier it is to conquer a whojc nation than one man. 

The like noble fentimentand language holds the Stoic (n). lie carries 
hi sail, undamaged, through a city on fire; for he is contented in himfelf; 
and under this character rates his happinefs. Yet think not that the Stoics- 
alone fling out. fuch generous exprcflkms > even Epicurus, who is here repri- 
manding Stifpo, fays fomethmg not diffimilar thereto ; which I beg your 
acceptance of,, though I had before paid you the debt of the day. — Si cui. 
fin aoivtideatur ampkffima* h«ct totiaa muadi fit,, tamen raifer eft. 
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If fays he, what a man poffeffeth ferns not amply fufficient, was be majler of 
the world, he would be wretched: or perhaps it may feem better exprefled in 
this manner, (for we are to regard the fentiment, rath.r than the expreffton) 
Mifer eft qui fe non beatillimum judicat licet imperet mundo; He who does 
not think bim/elf happy, is miferable , though be command the world. And 
that you may know this to be the common voice of nature, you will find in 
the comic poet; 

Non eft beatus, efle qui fe non putat (o). 

He is not blefs'd , who thinks bimfelf not blefCd . 

It matters not what condition you are in, if you think it a bad one. What 
if that villainoully rich man; or, that lord of many, but Have to more, call 
themfdves happy, will this their declaration make them fo ? No : it avails 
not what a man fays of himfelf, but what he thinks : nor what he thinks 
to-day, but continually. Nor need you be concerned that any one hath 
amafled great wealth, which he is unworthy of: for no one but the wife 
man is capable of felf-complacency : and a fool will be dilgufted at his 
own condition, be it what it will. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) For tht contrary ] So in Cicero, explaining the tenets of the Stoics. The word ineflimable, which 
is generally ufed for fomething fo great, as to be invaluable, fignifies a thing of no value, and not worthy 
of any efleem. 

(b) Phidias ] The celebrated flatuary of Athens: he flourifhed, A. M. 35 1 1. Or, fuppofe, any 
other flatuary. 

(r) So in the Epigram— Marce, hit ameris ama. 

And Theocritus— —XripyiTi TtJ? fiXiij rt, 

Quifquis amatur amet, ut et ipfc ubi amarit, ameiur. 

Love tbo/e who love you ; if you fain would prove 
The kind and mutual ttndemefs of love . 

(d) Attalus ] A Stoic philofopher, in the time of Tiberius . See Epift. 108. 

(e) Epicurus fays, tbefe creatures, ( brutes J upbraid the remorfelejfnefs of humanity,— in not being 
capable of gratuitous love , nor knowing bow to be a friend without profit . IV ell therefore might the comedian 
be admired , who /aid. For reward only man loves man. Epicurus thinks that after this manner children 
are beloved of their parents, and parents of their children . But if the benefit of fpeecb was allowed to brutes , 
and if hofes, cows , dogs and birds , were brought upon the flage , the fong would be changed 1 and it would be 
faid, that neither the cow loved the calf for gain, nor the mare her foal, nor fowls their chicken, bat that they 
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were beloved gratis, and by the imfulfe ef Mature, &c, Plutarch, de amore in Liberos.— Vid, Lipf. Ma* 
nudud. 1. 3. Diff. 16. 

So Horace, £a 1. 1 . 1. 81. At fi afiquis cafus Iedo te affixit, habes qtri 

Affideat, /omenta parct, medicum roget, ut to 
Sufcitet, ac reddat catis, carifque propinquis. 

If \ by a cold fome painful illnefs bud , 

Or other chance, confine me to my bed. 

My wealth will pur chafe fame good-natur' d friend 
My cordials to prepare, my couch attend ; 

And urge the doQor to prefirve my life, 

And give me to my children and my wife* — Francis* 

(f) Temporary] frofta yap, ipyo* ¥ tn t%y<rip ci ^*Aoi > 

pqVt Tatot cupp opau? o>ti? Eur. 

They're friends by name, but not in deed. 

Who are not friends in time of need . 

(g ) Danger and death ] And greater love bath no man than tbis y to lay down his life for bis friend* 
John 19.13- See EpifL 6. 

(h) Trafiick] Negotiation £0 Cicero (II. De Nat. Deor.) Amicitiam fi ad frudum nodrum refer, 
remus, non erit ifta amicitiaj fed mercatura qusedam utiliratum fuarum. 

(i ) A nice diftin&ion\ Muretus obferves that to want, egtrt, here fignifies, fo to want a thing, 

as to be anxious after, and not able to bear the lofs of it : and that t»$i*VSan, indigere, to ftand in need of, 
means, to want a thing that is abfolutely ufeful and neceflary, and which a man knows how to make a 
right ufc of. Cicero has treated on this quedien in his fird book of Tvfculan Queftions : but Plutarch 
with more perfpicuity Hath ridiculed it, in his treatife. Of Common Notions againft the Stoics . 

v (f) The Stoics fuppofed that Jupiter , or Nature, and the fird principle of all things, was fire; that 
part of it, being of a grofler confidence, was turned into animal life : and the dill grofler part was made 
water, and of water earth : but that at a certain time all things fhall again be reduced into their fird 
principle, fire* And this they called ucxvfuoit, or the conflagration of the world* Vid. Lipf. Phyfiol. 
1 . 2. DifT. 22* 

Cbryfippus fays, that Jupiter is like to man, as is alfo the world and Providence to the foul. When 
therefore the conflagration fhall be ; Jupiter, who alone of all the gods is incorruptible, will retire into 
Providence, and they being together, will both perpetually remain in one fubdance of the aether.— — 
Plutarch . Ib. 

(/) To cultivate friendfbip * Epicurus publickly profefTed, that all friendfhips were founded on a view 
to pleafure or intered ; and this they carried fo far, as to maintain, that fathers had no other love for 
their children than what fprung from the profit or pleafure they enjoyed, or expeded to enjoy from 
them. But the Stoics thought much better ; that not only parental love was a natural affedion, but 
that man is formed by nature for fociety ; and that they have an indindive love and relationfhip for 
each other; and confequently that the friendfhips of all wife and good men are pure and didntereded, 
without the lead view to any recoin pence whatever. Sec the above quotation from Plutarch. 

(m) Stilpo ] See this dory related differently in Laertius' Life of Zeno , who was the difciple of 
Stilpo, p. 177. 

(*r) This doical dodrine is what Horace ridicules, Ep. 1. 1. 106. 

Ad fummum fapiens uno minor ed Jove, dives. 

Liber, honoratus, pqkhcr, rex denique regum, 

Prsecipue fan us, nifi cum pituita roolefta ed. 

Jn Jbort this Stoic, this wife man , is all 

That free and beauteous, good, and great 9 we call* 



A king 
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A king of kings , inferior to none 
But to the Ruler of tbsjkies alone ; 

As ftrong in: b talth too ; — could he but take off 
7 'be painful grievance of a cur fed cough • 

(0) Non ell beams, &c. But it ia equally true from what follows in Seneca $ that 
Non eft ftatinv beat us, effe qui fe putat. 

He is not always happy , who thinks himfelf fo, 

Vid. Lipf. ManuduO. L. 2. Diff. 32* 



EPISTLE X. 

On Solitude and Prqyer. * (a) 



Be a fibred, Lucilius, that I have not alter’d my opinion. Shun, I lay* 
the pabble: fhun a few.} nay, every one: I know not whom to recom- 
mend to you as a proper converfant } and upon this I form my judgment ^ 
1 dare truft you with yourfelf (^). Crates (as they fay) a follower of that 
Stilpo, ( c ) whom I mentioned in my former epiftlc, when he law a young 
man walking in private by himfelf, afked him, “ what he was doing there 
alone? I am. converfng with my f elf, fays he: to whom Crates replied, 
take care , young man, I befeech you , and diligently conjider with yourfelf, 
whether you are not converfing with a bad man. We are apt to fet a watch 
upon the melancholy in diftrefs ; left they fhould make a bad ufe of fbli- 
tude : and, indeed, no imprudent perion fhould be left alone } for then it 
is, that his thoughts are ever bufy : he lays fchemes to endanger himfelf 
or others } and plans his wicked purpofes ; then it is, he utters what the 
mind before concealed, either through fear or fhame j he emboldens his 
courage} he enflames theluftful paffions } and, in his wrath, meditates re- 
venge. In a word, the only advantage, that folitude pretends to, in truft- 
ing no one, and not fearing to be betrayed, is loll upon a fool } he betrays 
himfelf. 
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Know then, Luciltus, what I hope of you ; rather what I am confident 
of, (for hope belongs to an uncertain good) I cannot, I fay, find any one, 
with whom I had rather you fhould converfe, than with yourfclf. I welt . 
remember, what noble words, and full of energy, you once poured forth 
with great fpirit; when I immediately congratulated myfelf and faid, 
furely fttcb excellent things come not from the lips only ; they mujl be founded <?n 
Jincerity , and a good heart t tbit young man is not one of the vulgar ; be re* 
gards fahation : fo fpeak ; fo live. 

Be careful ever to maintain this greatnefs of foul : and though you have 
reafon to thank the gods for the fuccefs of your former vows, ceafe not to 
pray ; and ifk particularly for wifdom, (e) a found mind, and health of body* 
Why fhould you not often pray for thefe bleffings ? Fear not to importune 
a gracious God, (/) when you afk not for any foreign good, or what be- 
longs to another perfon. 

But, according to cuftom, I fhall fubjoin to this epiftle a fmall prefen t f 
it is from Athenodorus •, and I think it a juft and excellent ohfervation : 
Turn fctto effle te omnibus cupiditatibus folutusa, cum eo pervenejwris, ut 
nihil deum rogas, nifi quod rogare poffis patem. Know, fays he, that you 
have dif charged every irregular faff on , when you are arrived to Jucb good - 
nefs, as to ajk of God nothing , but what you care not \f all the World Jhould 
bear. But, alas ! how great is the folly and hypocrify of the prefent age { 
men are continually whifpering and muttering to God fotne villainous 
prayer (g) j was any one to liften, they are immediately filent ; and thus 
what they are unwilling men fhould hear; they prefume to offer up to 
God. Confider then, whether you may not take this maxim for a whole- 
fome rule of life : fo live among men , as if the eye of God was upon you ; and 
fo addrefs yourfelf to God, as if men heard your prayer » 



ANNOTATIONS, &e. 

* (a) It has been faid of Secrates, that he was half a Cbrijtian ; I think this epiftle of Seneca will 
«carry him fomewhat farther. 

(6) Antifttbtntt being aiked what benefit he had reaped from philofophy, made anfwer— tJ IwtoSai 
■ixvTf oftsAiiv. To bt able to convtrft <witb bimfe'f. 

(r) Tbt follower] Stilponis auditor— but not of the fame fe& or party : his proper mafter was 
Diogenes the Cynic, Indeed the lectures of Stifyo were fo fweet and eloquent, that he drew to them 
In any of the ftudious and learned at Megara, and particularly this Crater, and Zeno hijnftlf* 

Vol. Is F 
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(d) He regards falvation] Ad falutera fpcdat. Gall. II regarde an faint. But if falvation feems too 
firong a word to come from the mouth of an heathen, though there is do necedity for taking it in the 
Chriftian fenfe, it may be rendered, be has regard to bis own gecd and welfare* 

(r) For wifdom ] So Juvenal x. 356. Orandum ed, ut mens lit (ana, in corpore fano. 

Pray we fir health of body, and of mind. 

— The prayer of Solomon is fo pertinent to this place, that I could not omit it, though fo well 
known to every one.— 

li Give me, O Lord God, an underloading heart, to judge thy people, that I may difeem between good and 
bad. — Give me wifdom and kuowledge. ** And God laid to Solomon, “ Beca»Je this was in thine heart , and 
thou baft not ajked riches , or honour, nor the life of thine enemies, neither jtt baft ajked long life for tbyfelfi 
hut baft afked wifdom and knowlekge :—Lo ! wifdom and knowledge are granted thee, and I will give thee 
both riches and honour, fueh as none of the kings have bad before 5 neither Jhall arty after thee have the like."- 
i Kings, ii. 9. z Chron. i. 10. 

. To which let me add from St. James, i. 3 .If ary of you lack wifdom, let him afk of God that giveth all 
open liberally, and upbraidetb not, and it Jhall be given him . ; but let him afk in faith, nothing wavering • 

( f ) To importune God] See Luke 18, 1. where is fet forth the parable of the importunate widow.— 
To the end, that men ought always to pray, and not to faint . Pray witb.ut ceaftng . I Theff. 5, 17. 

(^) home villainous prayer] I wcr.dcr (fa y% Plutarch) that, Hercules, or fome ether god, has net long 
Jjnce plucked up and carried away the tripod, whereeu is offered fucb bafe and villainous quefiions to Apollo : 
feme apply ing tbcmjtlves to him as a mere paltry aftrologer, to try bis JkiU , and impofe upon bine byfuhtle q\ efi 
tfons : others afking him about treafures buried under ground, others about marrying a fortune; fo that Pytha- 
goras* will here be convinced of his miftake when he affirmed that, the time when men are moft honed, 
ie, when they prefent themfelves before the gods : fir thofe filthy paffions , which they dare net difeever be- 
fore a grave mortal man, they fcruple not te utter te Apollo. De defied, or at. 

This is finely touched upon by Horace, Ep. 1 . 16, 57. 

Vir bonus omne forum quem fpedat, et omne tribunal 
Quandocunque Deos vel porco vel bove placat. 
lane pater, dare, dare cum dixit, Apollo. 

Labra movens metuens audiri, pulchra Laverna K 
Da mihi fallcre, da fandum judumque videri j 
Nodem peccatis, et fraudibus objice nubem. 

Your heneft man, on whom with aweful praife. 

The Forum and the courts of jufiice gaze ; 

If e 9 er be make a public facrifice , 

Dread Janus, Phoebus, clear and loud he cries % 

But, when bis prayer in earneft is prefix'd, * 

Scarce moves bis lips, afraid of being heard j 
Beauteous Laverna, my petition hear. 

Let me with truth and fandity appear : 

Oh, give me to deceive, and, with a veil. 

Of darknefs and of night, my crimes conceal. Francis 

Haud cuivis promptum ed, rourmurque humilefque fufurros, 

, Tollere de templis et aperto vivere voto : 

Mens bona, fama, fides, h®c dare, et ut audiat hofpes ; 

Ilia fibi introrfura, et fub lingua ixnmurroorat 1 O fi 
Ebullit patrui prxcJarum funus ! 

Pupillumque utinam, quem proximus haerea 

Iznpello, expurgam!— — 
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Thus boldly to the gods mankind reveal. 

What, from each other, they for fhame conceal ; 

Give me good /amt, ye powers, and make me juft , 

Tims much the rogue to public ears will tiuft : 

In private then— when wilt then, mighty Jovt, 

My wealthy uncle from this world remove P— 

0 were my pupil / airly knock'd o' tb ' head! 

1 Jheuld peffefs tb' tHate, if be were dead, 5cc.— Drydcn. 



EPISTLE XI. 

On Modejly, Bajhfulnefs , and natural Habit. 



I HAVE had the pleafure, Lucilius, of converting with a friend of 
yours, of a moil excellent difpofition ; his very fird fpeech (hewed luch in- 
genuity, drcngth of mind, and proficiency in learning, as to give me a 
taftc of what we may one day expedl from him. What he faid, was by 
no means premeditated, as I came upon him unawares. As foon as he 
had recovered the furprize, it was with difficulty that he (hook off that 
decent modefty, which is a very good fign in a young man {a ) ; fo deep a 
blu(h was fpread over his face : and this, I think, will not leave him, even 
when he hath (lengthened his mind with virtue, thrown off all vices, and 
commenced the mife man. 

It is not in the power of wifdom entirely to furmount the natural imper- 
fections of mind or body : whatever is innate and inbred may be corrected 
by art, but cannot be quite rooted out. Even fome, of the mod (teady 
temper, when obliged to fpeak in public, have been known to fweat, as if 
they had been fatigued with running a race j while others have been (b af- 
fected on the like occafion, as to have their knees tremble, their teeth 
chatter, their tongue faulter, or their lips fo clofe, that they cannot open 
their mouth. And this baffifulnefs, neither difcipline, nor ufe can (hake 
off: nature will (till prevail, and admonifii, even the (Ironged, of this 
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their weaknefs (c) : for fuch I reckon the blufh which fpreads itfeff orer 
the face of the graveft perfons. It is more common, indeed among youth, 
who have more heat, and a delicate confutation j but it fpares not even ve- 
terans and fages. There are fome, indeed, who are never more to be 
dreaded, than when they redden ( d ) ; as if they had, at once, thrown 
from the heart all decency and modefty. As Sylia was always mod violent, 
when the blood rofe in his face : but nothing could be more foft and 
pleafing than the countenance of Pompey ; he always blulhed, when in 
company, and efpecially when he made a public oration ; and I remember 
to have feen Fabian (e) blulh, upon being called upon in the ienate, only as 
a witnefs, and I thought it became him admirably well. This was not 
owing to any infirmity of mind, but to furprize and accident : which,, 
though they do not always embarrafs the unexperienced, yet naturally af- 
fect fuch as, from the conftitution of the body, are apt to blulh. For as 
there are fome whofe blood is fo well-tempered as not to be moved extra- 
ordinarily ; there are others in whom it is fo lively and aCtive as to be con- 
tinually dying into the face : and this, as before obferved, no wifdom can 
get the better of ; otherwife it would fubjeft nature to its command, and. 
eradicate every imperfection. Whatever arifeth from the condition of 
birth, or the temperature of the body, it will Hick by us ; how much, or 
how long foever, the mind has been endeavouring to fix and compose itfelf 
upon right principles, none of thefe things can he avoided, any more than 
they can be acquired. The greateft artifts on the ftage, who mimick all 
kinds of palfion ; who can exprefs fear and trembling, and difplay all the 
dgns of heartfore grief; when they are to exprefs balhfulnefs, can do no 
more than exhibit a dejeCted countenance, fpeak low, and cart their eyes- 
upon the ground; they cannot bluih when. they would: it is in vain either 
to forbid or command a blulh :. wifdom neither promifes, nor can perform, 
any thing in this refpedt; they are their own mailers ; and come, and go,, 
as they pleafe. 

But this epillle demands a fentime ntal claufe : accept then of this, which- 
I take to be afalutary and uleful maxim, worthy of being engraved upon; 
the heart : aliquis vir bonus nobis eligendus ell, ac femper ante oculos ha- 
bendus, ut lie tunquam illo fpedante vivamus, et omnia tanquam illo vi— 
dente faciamus. We tnuft fix upon Jome good mpn (J), and bane him always 
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Before our eye, as a witne/s of our life and actions. And this likewife, my 
Lucilius , was the precept of Epicurus ; he would have a guardian, or 
cenfor, continually fet over u$ ; and with great propriety : for fure, many 
fins would be prevented., was fome witnefc to be prefent at the commifiion. 
Let the mind, therefore, fuppofe fome one prefent, whom it may revere 
and from whofe authority every fecret may receive fandlion. Happy the 
man, who not only by his prefence, but by being thought upon, has fuch . 
influence upon another perlon, as to induce him to adt decently ! And 
happy the man, who fo reverences another, as upon only calling him to* 
mind, forms and regulates his own condudt. He, that fo reverenceth an-* 
other, will loon be reverenced himfelf. Chufe therefore Cato ; or if 
Cato feems fomewhat too rigid, chufe Lcelius, a man of not fo fevere a 
temper; or chufe fome one, among your acquaintance, whofe life and 
manner of addrefs, charm you ; and having in view either the undcrltand- 
ing or prefence of fuch a one, look upon him, either as your guardian of 
model : there muft be fome one, 1 fay, according to whofe plan we mull 
form our morals ► without fome certain rule, you will never corrcdt whag 
is amifs. 



ANNOTATIONS, Sic, 

faj Agoodfign in a young man\ So Pliny, fpcaking of Calpurnius Pifo, the younger, fays,— Com^ 
mendabat haec voce fuaviffimft, vocem verecundia; multum fanguinis, multam follicitudinis in ore 
magna ornamenta recitantis : etenim nefcio quo pa&o magis in ftodiis homines timor quira fidacia de- 
cet. Tbtfe beauties were extremely heighten'd by a mofi harmonious voice, which a very becoming medejly 
rendered fiiU more pleafiug* Cemfufion and concern , in the countenance of a fpeaker, throws a grace upon all 
be utters ; for there is a certain decent timidity , which, I know not how, is infinitely mere engaging than the 
ajjured, and felffujficient air of confidence. M Diogenes, the Cynic, feeing a young man bJufis, faid to* 
him, ronrrlp tort t« clftrnt to Take courage, yomtb ; you need not be ajhamed ; this is the 

colour of virtue — IIa» yt xfnoroi imI fgo» hxu. Menander 

A blujh points cut the goodnefs of the heart . See Ep. 25* 

(£) To fteakin publick], Plutarch , fpcaking of Mcibiades, obferves, that, though be was as fugacious, 
and happy in bis thoughts at any, man whatever ; yet , for want of a little ajfurance , he very often miferably 
lofi bimjelf in his pleadings ; and would fault er and make paufes in the middle of an oration ; purely for the 
want of a fisegfe word, or fome neat exprejfion that be bad in his papers and could not prefent ly recollect . — And 
there have been two remarkable inftances, partly in our memory, of this inability to fpeak in publick ; 
notwithflanding the greateft capacities and accomplifliments that could be required in fuch a province : 

1 mean, in that elegant wiiter, Philofophcr, and ftatefman, Mr. Addifon : and our late worthy provofl 
of King’s college, Cambridge, P r « Roderick ; who never attempted to preach but once, in a country 

village. 
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village, {Milton, near Cambridge) and even there, had not courage enough to go half through h k 
fcrmon. 

(r) Ibis weakuefs) —II. v. 44 . — uSi ot dtidt 

Tlnran, rr» arfyetf fuyot auiTtxi, ysf on n<n. 

Shame is not of bis foul ; nor underflood, 

The great eft evil, and the greateft good • 

Fid. Plutarch, (de vitiofo pudore. c. n.) 

( d) When they redden ] Tacitus , in his life of Agricola, fpeaking of Domitian fays, His countenance 
was cruel, being always covered with a fettled red: in which he hardened himfelf againfl all Jhame ana 

blujbing . 

(e) Fabian , the philofopher, and rhetorician, (fee Ep. 100.) He flourilhed in the reign of Tiberius, 
when Seneca was a young man. 

(f) IFe muft fix upon] See Ep. 25. Lipf. Manud. III. DiiT. ult. 

— — Kar avuBtf it 

Atip 0 Xpijff’i’o?, IvJTvyfltreti upiXh. Eur. 

T bus good men, in feme meafure, can attend, 

Lv'n in their abf nee, a diftrefsful friend. 

Xesiophon (Dill, et Fall. 1. 4 .) attributes this to Socrates ; that even in his abfence the remembrance of him 
was of great ftrvice to thofe who were converfant with him and beard his ledures. 

And Plutarch (de Sign. Profelius) advifeth, when we go upon any bufinefs, or undertake any office, to fet 
before our ryes fome excellent perfon , either alive or dead, and confider with ourf elves, what Plato would have 
done in th s affair ; what Epaminondas would have faid ; bow Lycurgus, or Agefilaus would have behaved ; 
that addr effing ourf elves , and adorning our minds at theje mirrors , we may correct every df agreeing word and 
irregular paffion. — And ij the confider ati on and remembrance of good men being prefent and entertained in our 
m nds, preferve the proficiency, in all affedions and doubts, regular and unmoveable ; you may judge that this 
alfo is a token of a proficient in virtue. 

Eut a ferious Chriftian need not to be reminded to place a Cato , a Letlius , or even a St. Paulin his 
view for this purpofe ; he cannot but know, that he hath infinitely a more powerful guardian, and 
more clofe inipellor, ever over him, or rather in him.— For knew ye not, that ye are the temp e of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? 1 Cor. 3. 16. 6. 19. See alfo Rom. 8 . 9. Ephef. 4. 30. 

1 Thefl*. 5. 19. 



EPISTLE XII. 
On Life and Old 



(j O where I will, Lucilius, or do what I will, I meet with fomething 
that reminds me of old Age. I went the other day to my villa without 
the city, and was complaining, that it feemed greatly out of repair, not- 
withftanding my continual expence. 1 cannot help it , fays my bailiff, it is 
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no fault oj mine ; I have done all 1 can, but it is very old. Now, you muft 
know, that this villa is of my own building. What then muft I expedt, 
if the ftone wall, of my own time, is decayed! So much for that; but 
ftill more out of humour; furely, fays I, thofe plane-trees have been much 
neglebled; how knotty and crooked are the branches ! there is Jcarce a leaf upon 
them : and the trunks how wretched and fquallid! This could never have hap- 
pened, if they bad been properly dug about, and well watered. Upon this, my 
bailiff fwears heartily, that he has done all he could, that no care has been 
wanting in him, but the trees are very old. True enough; for I planted 
them myfelf, and faw their firft foliage. Turning to the door. What 
old decrepit fellow is this, faid I, whom you have properly enough placed here, 
with bis face pointed to the door ? (a) where did you get him ? what was your 
fancy for bringing a firange corpfe to my boufe ?—Do you not know me ? fays 
the old man ; I. am Felicio, to whom formerly you was wont to bring play- 
things', 1 am the fon of Philofitus, your late bailiff-, your favourite play t 
fellow. “ Surely, fays I, the man doats; what does he talk of being a. 
little boy, and my play-fellow ? But it may be fo indeed; for he is bed- 
ding hia teeth. 

This is what I’ am obliged to my villa for ; that, look where I will, 1‘ 
am put iir mind of my old age. Be it.fo ; let me enjoy it ; let me love it. 
It is replete with pleafure, when we know how to ufe it. Fruit is then 
more grateful, when at the. end of the feafon* The bloom of youth is them 
moft comely, when palling into manhood. Your winerbihbers relifh beft 
the laft bottle, even that which overfets them, and gives the finifhing ftroke 
to the debauch. Whatever is exquifite in pleafure is referved to the laft. 
Even age is moft pleafant, when the decay is not too rapid, but comes 
gently on ; nor can I think it deftitute of pleafure, even on the verge of 
life: or,- this may be reckoned inftead of pleafure, that it wants none.. 
How fweet is life, when all anxious delires have taken their leave of us 1 

But it is very irkfome, you will fay, to have death always before Our 
eyes. Death, my friend, ought to be placed before the eyes of the young, . 
as well as of the old. For we are not fummoned according to the parifh 
regifter. And befides there is no man fo old, as to make it finful to expedt 
another day (b). Now, every day is another ftep in life. Our. whole 
- time.- 
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time con fills of parts, and circles circtlmfcribed within circles of different 
dimenfions; fome one of which takes in and compaffeth the reft : and this 
is what includes the life of man : another compt ifeth the years of youth, 
and another thofe of childhood. There is alfo a complete year, which con- 
tains in itfelf all thofe times, that by multiplication, form the courfe of 
life : a month is confined in ftill narrower bounds ; and a day confifts of 
yet a fmaller compafs : and this hath alfo a beginning and ending, a circuit 
from eaft to weft. 1 Heraclitus therefore, (who from the obfcurity of his 
ftyle got the nickname of Scotinus , {Darkling) faith, “ Unus dies omni par 
eft,” One day is par to another. This fome interpret, as if he had faid. 
They are equal with regard to hours ; which is certainly true ; for if a day 
conlifts of twenty-four hours, every day is equal ; for what is loft in the 
day is made up in the night. Others interpret it, that one day is equal to 
any other, by way of refemblance j as the longeft fpace of time exhibits 
no more than what you have feen in one day, viz. light and darknefs, fre- 
quently repeated in the alternate changes of the heavens ; and is no other- 
wife different than m not being always of an equal length. Every day 
therefore is to be fo oidered and regulated, as if it clofed the rear, fist 
bounds to, and completed life {c). 

Pacuvius, (d) the debauchee, who had lived fo long in Syria, that he 
made it, as it were, his own ; when, with wine and coftly dainties, he ban- 
quetted as at a funeral, would order himfelf to be laid out with the ufual 
folemnities, and carried upon a bier from fupper ; while amidft the applaufe 
of his boon companions, this was fungtomufic; b sCmx*, B&wxt, He bath 
lived, he hath lived indeed. This was his praftice almoft every night. Now, 
what he did wantonly, and from a bad turn of mind ; let us do, from a 
good one : and as we go to fleep, let us, in a pleafant and chearful temper, 
lay, 

Vixi, et quern curfum dederat fortuna peregi. 

I've liv'd •, Ive run the dejlin'd courfe of fate. 

If God is pleafod to add to our days the morrows let us accept it with 
thankfgiving. He is a moft happy man, and truly enjoys himfelf, w ho 
experts the morrow, without the leaft anxiety; whoever hath laid over 
night, I have lived, rifes the next morn to gain. 

But 
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But It is time to conclude this Epiftle. ** What then, you will fay , will 
it come without the ufual prefen t, fome peculiar fentimcnt ?” — Never 
fear, it {hall bring fomething $ yes, and fomething of confequencc. For 
what can be more excellent than the words I here fubjoin ? It is wretched 
to live in necejjity , but there is no necejjity for living fo (e ).— Let us thank God 
that no one is long detained in wretchednefs : necefiity is really to be over* 
come. But thefe, you will fay, are the words of Epicurus ; why do you 
continually refer me to others? Give me fomething of your own.— -What ^ ’’ •• ' ‘ f 

is true, Lucilius, is my own. And I (hall go on, in quoting Epicurus and ‘ r 

others; that they, who enlift themfelves in any fed, and regard hot wbat ’ 
is faid, but by whom it is faid, may know, that, when any thing is faid, 
perfectly good, all the world have a right to it. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

{a) With hi* f*" ic door] This alludes to the antient curtom of their hying out the dead body, 

(nfo&a?*, conloca*io) t which was always nftr the thre&old at the. entrance of the door. Horn* IU r «Ais* 
on the death of Patroclus . 

Cf< pot hi ntorrtn hteuyfUtof ©{i* x***? 

KftTau, arci wfdhvfos riTfappurof— » 

Puli Hot my friend \ with wounds disfigur'd o'er. 

And bis cold feet art pointed to tbo door . —Pope. 

So Virgil (i i . 30.)— Recipit que ad limina greflum 

Corpus ubi exanimi pofitum Pallantis Acetes 
Servabat fenior— 

’ Then to the gates Aeneas pafs'd , and wept , 

Where old Acaetes Pallas* body kept . —Lauderdale. 

And they took particular care, in placing the body, to turn the feet and face towards the gate ; which 
cuftom Ptrfius has elegantly deferibed (Sat. iii. v. 103.) 

tandcmque beatufus alto 

Compofitus Ieflo, crafSfque lutatus amomis 
In portam rigidos calces extendit— 

Our dear departed brother lies in ftate f 

Hts heels first cb'd out and pointing to the gate, Drydcn. 

The reafon of this pofilion (fays Bp. Kennet) was to fhew all perfons whether any violence had been the 
caufe of the perfon’s death. Vid. Lipf. EleS . 1. c. 6. 

(b) /nether day? why not another year, with Cato in Cicero ; Nemo eft tarn fencx, qui fe annum 
non putat pofle vivere ? No one is fo old who does not think be can live another year. ~ Lipf. 

(c) Every dey] This precept from Horace , Omnem c rede diem tibi diluxifte fupremam. Cram 
fuperveniat qux non fperabitur hora. 

Believe that ev'ry morning ray 
Hath lighted up the lateft day .* 

Then if to-morrow's fun be thine f 
With double Infirejball it Jhiue . F rands. 

Vox.. I. G Mufonies, 
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Mufomqs,— *non eft praefentera diepi bene tranfigere, nifi qui proponjt velut ultimam iltara tranfigere^ 
No one can be fatd to pafs bis day well, who did not propoft to pa/s it as bis la/. 

(d) Pacuvius] Qui voluptatibns dediti, quafi in diem vivqpt vivendi caufas quotidie finiont. Pits*. 

£f. . The fins of /esjfiudity who havf no views the fine/epfr hour, Wmnpte with each day tbt whole 

furport of their lives. Mel moth. Tbofo who are enfyely .devoted to pleafure x live as if their lives were to 
end with the day % and every day convinced the world they deferve to die. Orrery. 

(e) Nujium malum eft in neceflkatc vivere, Pod in nccefifrate vivere neceftita nulla eft. See. 
However thefe \yords Height become a Roman or Epicurean, tjiey could not but be (hocking, to aChriftiam 
reader, if tragdated in the fenfe Seneca intended : I have therefore given them another turn, and 
adapted them, as well as 1 could, to more found do&rine. Beftdes, if every morrow, as Seneca here- 
faith, is to he looked upon as gain, and to be received with thankf giving \ how ungrateful, how wicked muft 
tve be, to abipdge wipfelvep voluntarily of that favour, when we know net whajt tbt morremt may brings 
forth by the providence of God, for ouy relief, (multU viis, faith Senecfi ; true, if he had faid) bj^ 
patience, jndujlry and prayer * 



E P: I S T L E XIII; 

On Magnanimity in Difir efi,. Certain Remedies, againjl Fear. 



I KNOW, Lvcilius , your magnanimity: for even before you was in-- 
ftrudted in the found precepts of philofophy, in order to furmount all diffir 
culties i you was pleafed to exert yourfelf ftrenuaufly againfttbe power of 
fortune ; and much more, when you had. grappled with her, and experienced ; 
your ftrength : which indeed, cannot be well known, ’till the difficulties • 
that furround us on every fid© make a clofer attack. Then it is, that a ; 
foul, truly noble and unconquerable, gives proof of its abilities : this is th© 
only teft : the wreftler cannot enter the lifts with true courage, who has not :: 
been feafoned, as it were, with bruifes. He, that hath often feen his own > 
blood unterrified, — who has had his teeth beaten out with the fift,— who • 
hath been tripped up, and prefled with. the whole weight of his antagonift, 
and hath ftill kept up his courage j— ^who, as often as he hath been thrown, 
hath rofe more fierce and ftubbornj he it is, that, at anytime, engages, . 
full of hope. Therefore to carry on the metaphor, I muft obferve, that 
Fortune hath often thrown, and fallen upon you , but you fcomed to yield. 

you 
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ybu Hill flatted up, and more refolbtely flood your ground : for valour, 
when provoked, grows the ftronger. Yet, if you are pleated to accept of 
my advice, I will point out fome proper aid for your better defence. 

There are more things, my Lucilius, that frighten, than which preft 
hard upon us : and we are often more diftrefied frdm opinion, than ih rea- 
lity. I am not fpeaking to you-in the language of Stoicifnt , but in an humbler 
{train. For we indeed think all thofe afflictions, that are apt to extort fighs 
and groans, light and defpicable. Laying afide thefe big words, (but, O ye 
God9, how true !) I only require this of you, that you would not antici- 
pate miferyj fince the evils, you dread as coming upon you, may perhaps 
never reach you, at leaft they are not yet come. Thus fome things torture 
us more than they ought} fome, before they ought; and fome which ought 
never to torture us at all. We heighten our pain, either by prefuppoling a 
caufe, or anticipation. This however we {hall defer at prefent, as it is a 
controverted pointed,) : what I think to be light, you will contend to be 
very grievous : I have feen fome laugh under the fcourge, while others have 
cried at a box o’ the ear. But we (ball prefently fee, whether thofe you 
think fo infupportable are of any weight in themfelves, or formidable 
only through our wCaknefs. Grant me only this, that, when you are fur- 
rounded by thole who would perfuade you, that you are miserable, you 
Would reflect not upon what you hear, but what you think, and feel yoUr- 
felf; and confulting with your patience, as you certainly know yourfdf beft, 
aflc yourfelf the following queftions : “ Whence is it that thefe my friends 
** fb bewail my condition ? Why do they keep at foch a diftance j fearing 
** contagion, as if calamity was catching ? Is there any thing really bad 
«*" in the cafe ? or, is it only what ha 9 got a bad name r” Bxamine further, 
whether you are tortured, or grieve caufeleflly, making that an evil, which 
is not fb ? But you will fay, “ How {hall I know, whether my afflictions 
«* are real or not ?” OMervfc then what I fay upon this point. 

We are afflicted' with foch evils, a$ are prefent or future, or both. Con- 
cerning prefent evils,- it- is cafy to form a judgment; if the body be {till 
free, in found health, antin' no pain from external irijury ; fay With yoUr- 
.felf, ** I am well to-day, be the mOtfrow as it will.” — But you are afraid of 
fome future evil.— *»Gottfider well, whether the? grounds upon which - yeut 
tfcar of fome evil to come is founded, are warrantable. We generally labour 
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tinder unjoft fufpicions, and are often deceived by report : which may well 
be fuppofed to affedl individuals, when it has been known to put an end to 
a battle. ’Tis certain, Lucilius,. we lie open to impreflion, without duly r 
weighing the things that Arike us with fudden fear (^) j we will not give 
ourfelves time to examine them ; we tremble ; and then turn our backs, 
like thofe foldiers, whom the duA raifed by a flock of fheep have drove 1 
from the campj or, whom fome falfe Aory,. without knowledge of the 
author, hath terrified and put to flight. Things, falfe and vaini I know 
not how, are apt todiAurb us more than fuch as are true; for thefe have, 
their certain meafure; whereas the former are the effedts of blind conjec- 
ture, and the fancies of a coward mind; No fort of fear therefore is fo. 
pernicious, and remcdilefs, as that we call panic: other fears are irrational, . 
but this quite fenfelefs. Let us therefore diligently examine into this affair.. 

It is probable fuch an evil may happen.— It will take up fome time there- 
fore before it is true, , if ever. How many things happen unexpedtedly ! . 
and how many have been expedted that have not happened ? But fuppofe. 
fuch a thing fhould. certainly happens what avails it to anticipate forrow ?. 
it will be time enough to grieve when it comes: in the mean while, pro— 
mife yourfelf better things : at lead, there will be fo much time gained:, 
and many things may intervenes whereby the impending evil, however 
near it is fuppofed, may reft where it is, or vanifh, or fall upon another 
perfon. Fire hath given time for flight of thofe within : fome, falling from, 
on high, have been gently laid upon the ground without hurt : fometimes 
the fword, when at the very throat, hath been withheld: and the con- 
demned criminal hath outlived the appointed executioner (c). — Bad. 
fortune hath alfo its inconftancy : perhaps- it may happen, perhaps nots 
while it does not happen, think for the beA. It is not uncommon for the 
mind, even when there is no apparent fign of diftrefs, to afflidt itfelf with , 
vain imaginations* to make the worA interpretation of fome doubtful* 
words or, looking upon a perfon to be more offended than he is, to con— 
flder, not how great his anger, but what may be the confequences of it. . 
How vain is life, or what end can there be of mifery, if fear is thus to have . 
its full fcope! Here then let prudence Acp in to your afliAances here let: 
Arcngth of mind throw off all fear, however manifeA the caufe : at lea A - 
let one foible repel. another : temper fear with hope (d)\ nothing that we: 
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ffear is To certain, as that it is not more certain, what we dread may not 
happen, and what we hope for deceive us. Let fear and hope be put to the 
ted : and becaufe all things are uncertain, be kind to yourfelf, and fancy 
what you like bed. If fear prompts any uncouth furmife, dill incline to 
the better part, and give yourfelf no further trouble. — Now and then refledt 
upon this } that the greater part of mankind, when there is no evil prefent, 
nor like to happen, are upon the fret, and under continual alarms; for no 
one refills the impulfe, when it hath once taken effedt, or endeavours to 
reduce to truth the objedt of fear:, no one thus refledts with himfelf; 
** The author is midaken ; he hath certainly feigned fuch a report, or has- 
been too credulous.” No; we give ourfelves up to the reporter; with* 
dread we look upon uncertain things as certain; we obferve no mean;, andt 
therefore fimple doubt is turned into real fear.. 

r am almod afliamed, Lucilius , to addrefs you in this manner, and pre- 
fume to comfort you with fuch weak arguments. But, fhould any one tell' 
you, that fuch a thing will not happen; do you,, on the contrary, fay,. 
“ It will happen; and what then? Let it happen; it may turn to my 1 
good : death by being contemned makes life honourable : the juice of hem- 
lock, by which the great Socrates fell,, completed his charadter : and when 1 * 
Cato was determined to die, had the conqueror taken the fword out of his: 
hand, he would have robbed him of great part of his glory fej.'’— But too* 
tedious are my exhortations, when you need rather a remembrancer than a- 
counfellor; for I have faid nothing againd the bent of your own nature: 
you was born to great accomplifhments : fo much the more therefore (ludy. 
to raife, and adorn your good dilpofition. 

I fhall now conclude this Epiftle ; when I have fet the ufual mark to it,, 
by fubjoining fome excellent faying or other, as thus: Among the many 
evils that attend on folly , this is one , It is always beginning to live (f). Con- 
fider well, my Lucilius , bed of men, the full purport of this fentcnce;. 
and you will learn, how vile and ridiculous is the levity of men, who are-* 
ever projedting, and laying new foundations of life, and building their 
fond hopes thereon. Look, on all around you, and obferve with what 
anxiety even old men are making great preparations, either with fome am- 
bitious view, or for travel, and merchandifc. Now what can be more ab- 
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furd than to fee an old man beginning to live (g) ? I fhould not have added 
the name of the author of this fentiment, had it been fo well known, as 
fomc other of the common fayings of Epicurus, which I have taken upon 
me to quote, and adopt for my own. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) A controverted point] Between the Stoics and the Epicureans , with others who think pain an 
<€vi1 ; whereas to the former it is an indifferent thing. 

(bj 'Tis certain] See Ep. 24. 

Hit/ ftsi XXor ix^oCit xaS* iptfen, 

n*c t« yt T * nrrxly ftetgor xttxl ». ■ Eur. 

The future terrifies , with daily fear P 
Than real ills to fuffer , more feu ere, 

(c) I remember two, particular inftances of this: one, at Eton, of a labourer falling from a very 
high fcaffolding : the other, at Cambridge, of a young gentleman’s falling from the upper ftory of 
.Cbrijl- Col lege, unhurt. But what is more extraordinary and to the purpofe ; in the late horrid riot 
before mentioned, the infurgents fet fire to Newgate , and delivered, among the other prifoners, three 
unhappy wretches that were to have been executed the next morning. And within a few days, — 
Dennis , (alias Jack Ketch) was capitally convidled, and condemned ; for being concerned in the faid 
tiot. 

( d) Fear with hope ] See Epift. 104. — But it is obfervable here, that there were fome philosophers, 
called by the Greeks, Elpifiicks , i. e. Hof ere; who maintained that the chief happinefs in life confifted 
in hope; and that were we deprived of this, and the delight attending it, life would be an icfupport- 
able burthen. See Plutarch. Sympos. 4, 4. 

(e) Had robbed bim\ As Seneca might think; but no true Chriftian can be of the fame opinion, 
though Cato adted upon principle, even the chief principle of Stoics fm ; fince it may eafily be proved a 
falfe one, from the iitnefs of things, and had been proved by the forementioned great philofopher, 
Socrates . Vid. Plato. See alfo the foregoing Epiftle. 

(f) Beginning to live] See Ep. 20. Lipf. Manud. 1 . ii. C. Diff. 15. 

CgO An old man] Juvenes adhuc confufa quaedam et quafi turbata non indecent: fenibus placid* 
omnia et ordinata conveniunt; quibus induflria fera, turpis ambltio eft. Plin. Ep. 1 . 3. 1. In young 
.men perhaps fome irregularity and dif order may not be unbecoming . But in the downhill of life; all thing* 
(hould be carried on fmoothly and methodically : induftry is ill- timed, and ambition a reproach.— 
P rrery. 
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EPISTLE XIV. 



On Caution, and Security y 



Iconfefsi Lucilius, that an affe&km for, as aHo the care and prefervation 
of, the body, is natural: nor do I deny but that fometimes it may be 
indulged : yet I cannot allow, that one (hould be a Have to it. He that is 
a Have to his body,— is over-anxious for its welfare, — and refers every thing . 
thereto,— is a Have to many mailers. We ought fo to comport ourfelves, 
not as if we lived for die body, but as if we could not live without it. Too ' 
great a love for it y racks ns with perpetual fears, burthens us with unne- 
cefiary anxieties, and fubje&s us to contumely. He that fets too high a 
vtdue upon hrs body, can never have a due fenfe of what is great and ho- 
nourable. It is worthy indeed of onr mod diligent ’care ; yet if reafon 
evade, or dignity and fidelity (a) require it to be committed to the flames, > 
we are to fubmst. At die fame time, I fay, we muil endeavour, as far as lies 
in our power, not only to avoid danger (£), but all manner of annoyance : 
we mud make ourfelves as fecure as poflible, by frequently reflecting on the 
means, whereby thofe things, that are to be feared, may be repelled : and • 
of fuch things, if I am not midaken, there are three forts; indigence , dif- 
eafes, and oppre/fion from fome fnpcri&r. Of thefe nothing can be more ter. 
rtf>le than the lad, tyrannical opprejjton : it rufhes upon us with uproar and ■ 
violence ; whereas the natural evils I have mentioned, filently creep upon : 
us, nor drifee with terror either the eyes or ears : but how great the pomp > 
of an.execution 1 Chains, fire, the fword, and wild beads, gaping for a • 
fead on human entrails : let the imagination add to thefe a dungeon, a crofs, , 
iron whips, hooks, the being fawed admder, impaled, or torn in pieces by ■ 
horfes/ or having the clothes dawbed with pitch, or other the like inflam- 
mable matter, and then fee on fire, or whatever elfc the mod (hocking cru- 
elty hath invented (c).: Is it any wonder we (hould be afraid of thefe tor- 
tures, whofe variety is fo manifold, and apparatus fo terrible ? For as the 
executioner affli&s more feverety the perfon condemned, the more indru- - 
ments of pain he fets in view, (whereby patience itfelf-is overcome :) fo, in 
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other refpeds, among all thofe evils that are apt to damp the fpirits, and 
fubdue the courage of man, they hav e thegreateft effedt that are moft vifi- 
ble. Other plagues indeed are not lefs grievous, I mean, hunger and 
third, an inflammation in the bowels, or a burning fever, but then they 
are not feen : they (hake no weapon at us, nor prefent any thing terrible to 
the eye : whereas the former, like vaft armies in array, fubdue the mind 
with the appearance and tremendous preparation. What have we to do 
then, but to take all poflible care to give no offence ( d ) ? 

There are times, when, in a popular government, the rabble are to be- 
feared (<?) : or if the government be fuch, that the chief executive poweF is 
in the fenate, then are the leading men therein moft to be dreaded : and 
fometimes the people have delegated their power to particular perfons even 
againft themfelves. Now as in thefe cafes it is very difficult to have every 
one our friends, we may reft fatisfied in not having them our enemies. 
The wife man therefore will be cautious not to provoke the refentment of 
thofe in power ; nay, he will fhun it, as he would a ftorm, if he was atfea. 
When you failed to Sicily, you paffed through the Straits you know the 
place therefore : now a rafh pilot never regards a fouth wind, though it be 
that which harraffeth the Sicilian fea, and forms thofe dreadful whirlpools : 
he never minds to fteer on the larboard, but fails on into the very mouth of 
the boifterous Charybdis {/). Whereas one of more caution is continually 
enquiring of the more experienced, how the tide flows — what figns of a 
ftorm are in the clouds, — and keeps on his courfe, at a wary diftance from 
the places notorious for whirlpools and fhip wrecks. Such is the conduit of 
the wife man, in life. He avoids as much as poflible the power that can 
hurt him ; without difcovering his delign ; as there is fome fort of fecurity 
even in this, not to fly profefledly ; becaufe what a man flies from, he 
tacitly condemns. 

How to be fa fe from the populace in general requires circumfpedion. 
Firft then let me advife you, to avoid party ; to aim at nothing that is 
apt to raife ftrife ( g ) among the competitors ; — and 2dly, not to be greedy 
of amatfing fo much wealth as might enrich the fpoiler : the lefs you carry 
about you fo much the fafer : no one, or very few, are fuch villains as to 
fpill human blood, for the fake of fpilling blood : more men ail upon a 
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view ofinfereft than from police (b ) : the robber paffeth by a man in rags ; 
and the poor man finds quarter in a place befet with thieves. Laftly, three 
things, from antient prefcription, are to be avoided : Hatred , fittvy, and 
Contempt: and the way to effedt this, wifdom alone can (hew. It is a very 
nice point, and to be treated with great caution, left the fear of envy fhould 
throw us into contempt ; left teeming unwilling to trample upon others, 
we diteover that we may be trampled on ourfelves. The being to be feared, 
hath jcauted many to be afraid for themfelves. Wejmuft retire, and lower, 
as it were, .ourfelves, as much as poflible, yet not fo as to be contemptible: 
for envy and contempt are alike dangerous. In Ihort, we muft have recourte 
to philofophy: as this fort of learning commands refpedt, like (that badge 
.of honor) the iacred Fillet: I do not fay among good men only, but among 
fuch as are not extremely bad. For, eloquence at the bar, and what other 
arts are ufed to move the people, commonly create an adverfary : but phi— 
iofophy is ever quiet, and, minding its own bufinefs, is above contempt: 
and fo far above other arts as to be refpedted even by the worll of men .* 
wickednefs will never get to fuch an height, will never fo confpire againft 
virtue, as not to leave the name of Pbilofopher venerable and facred. But 
philofophy itfelf muft behave with candour and moderation. 

“ What then, you will fay, muft we think o (.Cato ? Was his philofophy 
** fo calm and gentle, when he exerted himfelf, in order by his counfel, to 
“ reprefs the civil war, and intervened between two princes, furious in 
“ arms; and, while fome oppofed Pompey, and others Cafar, dared to pro- 
'* voke them both himfelf ?” It is doubtful indeed, whether, at that time, 
it was proper for a wife man to take charge of, or concern himfelf with, 
publietaftairs. Some one might fay, “ what is your intention, Cato? The 
«« bufinefs now is not concerning Liberty j for that has long fince been loft: 
-«« the difpute is, whether Ceefar or Pompey (hall.be matter of the common- 
«* wealth: what have you to do with this contention ? You have no part 
** here: thepoirttis already fettled ; a lordly .governor is to be chofen; and 
** what matters it to you which of them conquers ? The better man can- 
.<* not: he indeed may be the worfe who is overcome ; but he cannot be the 
“ better who overcomes; when, to conquer in fuch a caufe, is in itfelf 
« difhonour.” 

A Voi. I. 
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I have only touched upon the lad part of Cato's behaviour : but the fore- 
going times were fuch as would not properly admit of a wife man’s inter- 
fering in the ruinous date of the republic. What could Cato do more,' 
amid the many plunders, than bawl, and make a vain outcry ; when at 
one while he was dragged from the Forum, through a lane of people, who 
lifted up their hands againft him, and even fpit upon him ; and at another 
time was hurried out of the Senate-houfe to prifon ? But we (hall fee here- 
after the propriety of a wife man’s concerning himfelf with gove rnme nt 
affairs, and whether it be worth his while to rifque the lofing his labour : 
for the prefent I (hall recommend to you thofe philofophers, who, being 
excluded from every public office, have retired, to dudy and adorn life ; 
and form laws for the good government of mankind, without any offence 
to thofe in power. 

Th e wife naan will not giv e any didurbance to the public as a ref ormer ^ 
nor endeavour to be pointed at for Angularity in the condud of life : what 
then ? will he certainly be fafe, who follows this mixim ? I can no more 
promife you this, than a found (late of health to a temperate man ; and yet 
nothing contributes more to health than temperance. A (hip may fome- 
times be loft in the haven j but what various accidents is it fubjed to in 
the midd of the fea? How great then mud be the danger of the man, 
who is ever bufy, and forming great defigns, when it is fearce poffible to be 
fife even in retirement ? I do not deny but that fome times the innocent 
may fuffer, but much oftener the guilty : a man may not want (kill, though 
he may chance to be wounded, through his armour. Ladly, the wife man 
regards the intent of every action, without being concerned for the event : 
the outfet is in our own power j the event belongs to fortune ; whom I will 
not allow to pafs fentence upon me (fubmitting herein to no other judge but 
Reafon and the fitnefs of things) though (lie may perhaps bring trouble and 
vexaticn j the robber is not condemned before the fad. 

But now I fee you are holding out your hand for your daily ftipend. I 
will fill it with gold : and becaufe I mention gold, learn from hence how 
to make the ufe of it the more agreeable. Is maxime divitiis fruitur qui 
minime divitiis indiget. He mojl of all enjoys riches, who wants them the 
le.ijl. “ Tell me, you fay, who is the author of this fentence ?” Well; to 
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Ihew you how liberal we are, we have determined to give ( i) you more 
than is our own. It is the ientiment of Epicurus, Metrodorus, or Come 
other of that fchool. But what fignifies who faid it ? It is faid to all. He 
that wants riches, is anxious after them, but no good is enjoyed with 
anxiety. He is always ftudying to make fome addition to his ftore, who 
thinks of nothing but an increafe of his wealth : fuch a one forgets the 
ight ufe of what he has got •, he is ever bufy at his account-books j or 
attending the Forum j he daily confults the almanack ; and, inftead of being 
a proprietor, becomes his own fadtor. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Fidelity ] Fides, The Chriftian word is faith. Gall. La Fay. 

(b ) To avoid danger] And can there, good Mr* Stoic, be any greater danger, any greater annoy- 
ance, dreaded, than death ? How then can it be taking care of the body, or obferving the firft rule of 
nature, felf-prefervation, fo highly commended elfewhere, to rulh voluntarily on death i But thus 
Stoicifm often contradifts itfelf* See Epift. 24* 

(c) The mofi Jbocking cruelty] Vid. Bnxbe. Mifcell. 1 . 2. c. 9. Tumeb. Adverfar. 1 . 15. c. 15 
Sigon. de Judiciis, 1 . 3. c. 18. 

(d ) To give no offence] The Apollle’s advice in this refpeft, as in all other, far tranfeends the Stoic 3 
eftablifhing a do&rine which the wifeft philofopher of them all had not yet advanced. Recompenfe , fays 
he, no man evil for evil . Provide things honeft in the fight of all men ; and if it be pojfible, as much at lietb 
in you, live peaceably with all men. Bom. 12. iy» 

fe) The rabble] See Ep. 8. Note ( b). 

(f) Charybdis] Dextram Scylla latus, Uevum implacata Charybdis obfidet. — Virgil, iii, 4*0. 

For on the right, her dogs, foul Scylla hides ; "J 

Charybdis roaring on the left prefides, l 

And in her greedy whirlpool fucks the tides — Dry den, 1 

(g) Toraife firife] For where envy and ftrife is, there is confifion, and every evil work. — Jam. 3, 16. 

(b ) More men] Plures computant quam oderunt.— al. occiderint. From whence Pincianus conjec- 
tures, plures compliant, quam occiderint : More commit robberies than murders . So the old French, 
La plus part demande la bourfe, que la vie. 

(i ) To Jbevo you] Vulg. ut feias quam benigni fimus propofitum eft aliena laudare : Others , dare# 
which I follow, as befi anfweringto benigni fimus, carrying on the metaphor. 
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EPISTLE XV*. 

On t)iet and Exercife. 

It hath heen, Lucilius, an ancient cuftora to begin an Epiflle, with this 
compliment, I am glad to hear you are 'well (a) : and I will fay, (I think 
With propriety) I am glad to hear you Jludy philofophy : for this is to be •well: 
without this, the foul is lick ; and even the body, though ever fo ftrong and 
vigorous, without this, hath but the drength of a frantic madman. Be 
this fort of health then your principal care, nor let the other be negledted j 
which indeed will not cod you milch pains, if you are defirous to procure 
it : for it would be ridiculous, . and by no means convenient for a ftudious 
man to be engaged in any laborious exercife, in order to make the arms more 
pliant, to widen-the fhoulders, or harden the ribs : Was you to be crammed 
like a gladiator, to make your mufcular parts more brawny, you will never 
equal a fed ox in weight and drength. Befides, 'the more large and grofs 
the body, the more will the mind be cramped and inactive. Straiten there- 
fore and lower the body, in order to give * the mind fairer play. Many 
inconveniences attend on thofe who devote themfelves to the care of the 
body j fird in fome laborious exercife that exhauds the fpirits, and makes 
them unfit for more intentive ftudies : and fecondly, the fubtilty of the 
mind (b) is checked by nothing more than by repletion. Add to this the 
ilavery of the lowed: kind (c) grown into an habit, among men, who 
devote their whole time to the bagnio or tavern ; who have ipent the day 
according to their wifh, if they have been aimed diflolved in fweat; and 
to fupply the place of the juices thereby exhaled, have poured down large 
draughts of liquor upon an empty ftomach. To fweat and to drink, what 
is this but the life of a porter fdj ? 

There are fome gentle exercifes, which fufficiently recreate the body and 
take up but little time, the principal thing to be regarded. An eafy run, 
the fwinging the hands to and fro with weights in them, leaping in length 
Or height, or dancing (if I may fo call it) like the Salii (e) j or (to fpeak 
lefs courtly) like a fuller or weaver. Chufc any one of thefe ; it is eafy, and 
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requires no art. But in whatever you are pkafed to divert yourfelf, tarry 
not long, before you return to the exercife of the mind. This may be 
employed both night and day: it is ftrengthened and maintained by mode* 
rate labour : neither heat, nor cold, nor even old age can hinder this fort 
of exercife. Cherilh this good, which is improving every day. Not that 
I would have you always poringover a book j or at your writing delk : fome 
refpite (f) is to be given to the mind ; yet not fo as to enfeeble, but only 
to refrelh it. Taking the air on horfeback, or in a chariot, keeps the body 
in exercife, and prevents not the ftudy of the mind. In walking allb, 
with a friend, you may read, dictate, fpeak, and hear. Sometimes to 
ftrain the voice, at a certain pitch, without railing or lowering it, as in 
fingfong fg), is an exercife (h) not to be delpifed : and then if you defire 
to learn in what manner you muft walk ; take along with you, one of thole 
merry fellows, who are put upon finding out new devices for bread (i) •, you 
may get one, who will teach you a right ftep, and other ceremonies, in 
eating or fpeaking ; and be as impudent, as the credulity of your patience 
will permit him. What then ? you will fay: Muft I begin at once to /peak 
aloud, and with vehemence ? No : it is fo very natural for the voice to be 
railed and wound up gradually, that the greateft wranglers begin with a 
common accent, and fo proceed to vociferation. No gladiator fkj bawls 
out for help and mercy at the firft onfet. However therefore the impulfe of 
your mind may perfuade you, you may upbraid a fault, fometimes with 
more earneftnels, and fometimes with more lenity, as may bell; fuit your 
voice and lungs : and when you are to recover your voice to the ufual pitch, 
let it gradually defeend, and not drop at once : let it be managed with the 
temper and diferetion of a judicious orator, and not rage in the ftyle of a 
blockhead or ruftic : for it is not our intention to exercife the voice, but 
that the voice (hould exercife us. Thus then (l) I have faved you from 
fome trouble and expence ; (in giving ydu my advice gratis) to which let 
me add a fmall prefcnt which cannot but be acceptable to you. 

An excellent fentence that ; Stulta vita ingrata ell, trepida eft, tota in 
futurum fertur j ’The life of a fool is made up of chagrin , anxiety, and di final 
apprehenftons of wbat may happen. You will alk me, who is the author of 
it ? The fame as before. And what life do you think he calls the life of a 
fool? Such a one as that of Baba and Ixion (m) ? No : it is fuch a one as 
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we ourfelves lead, whom blind ambition and fond defires hurry upon acquire- 
ments that may be hurtful, and yet never fatisfy ; who, if any thing could 
fatisfy fnj, have enough already ; who never confider, how fweet it is to 
have nothing to alk j and how noble it is to be fully content, without any 
the leaft dependence upon Fortune. Think therefore now and then, Lu- 
ci/ius, upon your own acquifitions ; and when you obferve how many are 
above you, think alfo how many are below you : if you would be grateful 
to heaven, for the happinefs of life, think how many you furpafs therein. 
But why do I compare you with others ? you have even furpafled 
yourfelf (o). 

Set yourfelf then fome bounds, which, if you would, you cannot, pafs. 
Thofe infidious blefiings we are fo fond of, and which are much more 
l'weet in expectation, than in enjoyment, will foon pafs away (p ) : was there 
any folidity in them, they would fatisfy : but by their fpecious appearances 
they only provoke and incite the third:. As to what remains for me in the 
currency of time, why ihould I rather alk Fortune to give it me, than 
prevail on myfelf not to alk it ? Or, why fliould I be follicitous after it, 
unmindful of human frailty ? Shall I amafs ? What ? Labour and toil. 
Behold, this day is my Lift: : if not, my laft is very near.- 

, ANNOTATIONS &c. 

(a) Vel folum illud fcribe, unde pricres incipere folebant, fi vales bene eft, ego valeo, Or let jour 
letter conflft only of that old-fafoicned compliment. In hopes that you are well ; as I am at this present wri- 
ting. Plin. L. I. Ep. II. 

(h) The fubtilty of the mind ] Diogenes , the Cynic, being afked <wby the nurefllers (in the games) were 
generally very fixpid and fenfehfs \ anfwcrcd, Becaufe they are fluffed with beef and bacon ; alluding to the 
animals, as well as to the eaters. To which Galen adds that proverbial faying, YIauP a y&rg At&rcr 

* r/JtTs/ thr, Pinguis venter non gignet tenuem fcnfuni Erafm. 3.6. 18 The Englifli fay. Fat 

faunebes make lean pates . 

(c ) Peflimae notaj mancipia in mngLfterium ( al . in magiftratum) recepta. Or, it may be rendered. 
Slaves of the lonveft fort, admitted into office, and familiarity ; alluding to the Graculi Magiflri, mentioned 
below. 

(d) Cardiacs] One fubjeft to the heart-burn. Plin. 23. 25. Juv. v. 33. 

( e ) Like the Salii] An order of prieib, inilituted by Kuma ; who when they carried the facred-Y*- 
cilia in proceflion, kept juft meafures with their feet, and Ihcwcd great ftrength and agility in the va- 
rious and handfome turns of their body. 

(f) Some refpite] See Ep. 84. 

(g) As in fmgfong ] Per gradus ct ccrtos modos. Lipfius obferves , that by Gradus ///# be underfeed, 

the rifmg or falling of the voice ; and that modi relates to the tone, ( 1 ) An 
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(b) An txerclfc] Thia was alfo reckoned an exercife of great utility. (Vid. Hirron. Mercurial. 1 . 6 . 
Artis Gymnafticas : Plutarchi oy.ir a, c. 26.) 

(i) For tread] Grxculus efuriens, in cerium, jufleris, ibit. Ju*v. 3. 76. 

All things the hungry Greek exaflly knvws. 

And bid him go to becrv'n, to hea'v'n he goes, — Dryden. 

(k) The gladiator] Alluding to the gladiator’s appeal to the people when in the utmoft diftrefs ; as 
they had it in their power to fave him, if they pleafed. 

(l) They then — ] Various are the readings here; from one (Pindan.) it may be rendered: A cer- 
tain Greek hath fa*ved me fome trouble in this affair, who hath enabled me to add to the foregoing a /mail pre- 
fen t. The life, See. 

(m) Baba and Ixion] Two filly fellows of thofe times. But Erafmus reads, Babys et Ixionis That 

Babys the brother of Marfyas, who challenged Apollo in finging ; and the poet’s Ixion , who embraced a 
cloud in Head of Juno. 

(n) Ep. 2. (N. g.) 

( 0 ) Surpuffed yourfelf] Having been advanced from a Plebeian to the Equeflrian order; and now 
Cafar's Procurator ; an officer, fent by ths Emperor into fome province, to receive and regulate the 
public revenue, and todifpofe of it at the Emperor’s command. See Ep. 19. (N. c.) 

(p ) Ah think, my friends, how fwift the minutes hafte l 

The prefent day entirely is our own. 

Then feize the blcfling ere ’tis gone : 

To morrow ! fatal found ! fince this may be our lafh 

Yalden on human Life. 

Dryden’s Mifcell, v. iiL 



E P I S L E XVI. 

On the Study of Pbilofopby. 

IKNO W, Lucilius, that it is your opinion, no one can live happily, or 
indeed fcarce tolerably, without the ftudy of philofophy: and that wil- 
dom, when perfected (a), makes life completely happy, and, without 
having made any great progrefs, fatisfadtory. But this opinion, clear as it 
is, mull be eflablifhed and fixed deeper in the heart, by daily meditation. 
It is more difficult to abide by good refolutions, than to form them. You 
muft perfevere, and by continual application fo flrengthen the mind, that it 
may be as truly good, as the will is to have it fo. You need not, therefore, 
give yourfelf the trouble of many words, and proteftations to me ; I am 
perfectly fatisfied in the progrefs you have made j I know too, that what you 
write is upon good principles, not feigned, nor coloured over: yet give me 
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leave to lay, that though I have great hopes of you, I am not quite confi- 
dent : I would have you think the fame yourfelf. Prefume not, too fbon 
and ealily, on your own ftrength : examine well yourfelf (&): make diffe- 
rent fcrutinies and obfervations, hut more efpecially confider this ; whe- 
ther you have made a progreis in philofophy, or in life itfelf ; in know- 
ledge, or in practice. 

Philofophy is no popular artifice ; nor made for Ihew, and often tation (c): 
it confifts not in words, but in deeds. Nor is it to be applied to, only as 
an amufement, to take off the tedioufnefs of the day: no; it forms and 
falhions the mind ; fets life in good order j directs the conduft ; fhews 
what is to be done fdj, and what to be left undone ; it fits at the helm, and 
fteers our courfe through the wide fea of doubt ; in £hort, no man can live in 
lafety without it. Innumerable accidents happen eveiy hour, which muft 
have recourfe to philofophy, as a faithful counfellor. But fome one will fay, 
** What avails philofophy, if fate (or defliny as the Stoics think ) will take 
“ its courfe (e) : if God is the fupreme governor of the world ? or if (ac- 
** cording to the Epicureans J Chance is all in all ; For, things certain can- 
“ not be altered ; and no preparation can be made againft what is uncer- 
“ tain ; if either God hath prevented my purpofes, and hath decreed what 
** I fhall do; or if eveiy event is in the dilpofal of Fortune ?” Be this as it 
will, Lucilius , let any, or all of thefe opinions take place ; philofophy is 
neverthelefs neceffary, and to be diligently ftudied : whether Fate, I fay, 
binds us by an inexorable law ; or God, the fovereign of the world, dif- 
pol'eth all things j or Chance impels, and tofteth about at random, human 
affairs j ftill philofophy muft be our defence ; this will exhort us to obey 
God with a willing mind; and more ftrenuoufly to refill the power of 
Fortune ; this will teach you to truft in providence (f)> and humbly fabmit 
to cafualties# But there is no need at prefen t to launch out further into 
difpute, concerning our free-agency, if Providence holds the reins of 
government j or we are bound and dragged by the chain of deftiny ; or the 
hidden changes in the courfe of things depend upon mere Chance. I re- 
turn therefore, Lucilius, to advife and exhort you, not to fuffer the ardour 
of your mind to become faint and languid by any fuch furmifes ; relblve 
pad peffevere, ’till fuch impulfe becomes an habit. 



Now, 
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Now if I know you well, Lucilius , you have been muling, from the be- 
ginning, upon what fort of prelent I would fend with this Epiftle. Perufe it, 
and you will find fomething ; wherein indeed you will have no reafon to 
admire my judgment ; for 1 am ftill liberal of what is not my own: but 
why do I fay, not my own f whatever is properly fadd by any one, I make 
bold to call it mine ; as that laying of Epicurus, fi ad naturam vives, nunquam 
eris pauper: fi ad opinionem nunquam dives: exiguum natura defideraf, 
opinio immenfum. If you live according to nature, you will never be poor ; if 
according to opinion, never rich: what nature demands, is little ; what opi- 
nion, immenfe. Let the pofiefiions of many rich men be heaped upon you ; 
let fortune exalt you far above any private condition of life ; let her covet 
you with a roof of gold, clothe you with purple, fiirround you with deli- 
cacies, and fo enrich you, as to have the ground, whereon you walk, paved 
with marble, and bellow upon you not only money enough for ufe, but to 
fquander away: add to thefe, ftatues, pictures, and whatever elfe art can 
fupply the moft luxurious fancy with ; the iflue of all will be, only an in- 
ducement, ftill to covet fomething more. The defires of nature have their 
limits: but thofe that arife from falfe opinion, have not where to reft; 
for they know no bounds. He that walks in a ftraight and beaten path will 
foon find an end ; but he that wanders out of his way, will long wander ; 
for error is infinite. Withdraw yourfelf therefore from vain fuperfluities, 
and when you would know, whether what you are follieitous after, arifeth 
from a natural or a fond and blind defire ; confider whether fuch thing, 
if obtained* can give you folid contentment ; if not,-*— if as far as you have 
gone, you muft ftill go further ; you may be allured that the path you walk 
in, is not the tight path of nature. 

ANNOTATIONS* kc, 

(a) The Stoical wife man exifts not but in defcription ; for as Plutarch obferves, 5 r; M *t>< i ttfiS 
j ii ; 9 if l yiyoftr* Dc pugm Stoic.) There is no fuch one upon earth, nor ever wait And Cicero, 
Stoicam fapientiam interpretantur, qaam adhuc nemo mortalis eft coafecutusi (in L*L) The Stoics 
give you fuch a definition rf virtue as no mortal man ever yet attained to * However, he may be 
look’d upon as let forth by way of example ; as, in the Gofpel, Chriftians are required to he perfeft, 
even as their father which is in heaven is perfeSt . Matth. 5. 48* Arid as Plato (in Phaed*) fays. Pure 
•wifdom is not attainable on this fide the grave ; no Chriftian can properly aflame the character, ’dll he comes 
to tbegeuered affemUy , and church of the firfi-bom, which are enrolled in hf erven, and to tbo throne of God, who 

VotvL I is 
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is the judge of all, and to the fpirits of juft men, made perfefl. Heb. 22. 23. See 1 King. 8. 46. Job* 
9. *20. Pf. 51. 5 Prov. 20. 9 Ecclef. 7. 20. 1 Cor. 13. 11 Phil. 3. 12. Col. 4. 12. 2 Tim. 3. 17. 
1 John. 1. 8. Seealfo, Sen . de Ben. !. Ep. 42. (N. a) Lipf Manud. 11.8. 

(b) Examine yourf elves whether ye be in the faith ; pro've your cwnfelves, &c. 2 Cor. 13. 5. 1 Cor. 
11. 28. See Ep. 25. (N. e.) 

(c) Lipfius ex La 3 antic. Men dad um incongrunm et ineptam eft, non in pettore, fed in labiis 
habere bonitatemj ne ergo — Virtutcm verba putes, ut Lacum ligna, — Hor. Ep. 1. 6. 31. 

*Tis ridiculous to think , 

(As heedlefs minds the weak eft things approve) 

That words make virtue , juft as trees a grove. ■■ Creech. 

Be ye deers of the word, net hearers only, deceiving your own fives ; Jam. l. 22. Seealfo, Matth. 7. 2 1 - 
Rom. 2. 13. 

(d) As we fay of the feriptures, all feripture is given by infpiration of God , and is pro ft able, fir 
doftrine, for reproof \ for corrcSIion, for infraction its right ccufnefs, that the man of God maybe perfed,. 
thoroughly furnilhcd unto all good works. 2 Tim. 3. 16, 

(/•) Fatalifm, an old thread ofdodrine, of late twilled anew, by a mod ingenious, and indcfatigalde 
J pinner ; but happily untwifled by one of the fame breed ; forafmuch as, inflcad of carrying ns through 
the extenfivc labyrinth of doubt, it fixeth us like ftatues, on the fpot, merely paflive; or (without a 
metaphor) will lead us to the following concluiion : that, fince no aftion or event could poflibly be dif- 
ferent from w 'hat it has been , is, or will be, repentance becomes an idle ejaculation, and every appli- 
cation to Heaven for mercy and forgivenefs, unnceefTary, See. N. Diet. 

(f) Truft in the Lord with all thine heart ; and lean not unto thine own under]} anding. In all thy ways 
acknowledge him , and he Jball dirett thy paths. Prov. 3. 5 . — I will truft and not It afraid ; for the herd 
Jehovah is my ft rengtb, and my feng, and he is become my falv at ion. II. 12. 2.— Truft not in uncertain 
riches , but in t be living God, who gi vet h us tlJ.ij all things to ettjry. 1 Tim. 6. 1 7. 



EPISTLE XVII. 



On the Jam?’, and concerning Poverty.. 



J. HROW away all thefe vanities, Lucilius, if you are wife, or rather 
that you may be wife. Strive with all your might to attain found wifdonu 
If any thing withholds you, either untie the knot or cut it. But family- 
affairs, you fiy, detain you-, which you would fain fo order, as, without any 
further trouble , to arrive at an eafy competency ; fo that poverty may be no 
burthen to you ; nor you to any one . When you fay this, Lucilius, you 
feem not to know the whole flrength and power of the good in queflion ; 
you fee indeed the excellency of philofophy in the grofs; but as yet you 
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confider not minutely enough its feveral parts ; you know its great uti- 
lity, at all times, and in all refpedts ; forafmuch as, (to ufe the words 
of Cicero) in maximis opituleter, et in minima defcendat ; it ajjijls us in 
affairs of the higbeji confequence , and defends even to the loweft (a ). 
Believe me, if you confult philofophy, (he will perfuade you not to fit 
fo long at your counting-defk. 

But this is your fcheme ; this the chief avocation from your ftudies: 
to Jhun that dreadful thing , poverty. And what if, after all, poverty 
(hould prove defirable ? Riches have prevented many from the ftudy of 
philofophy : poverty is always free, and always fecure. If an enemy’s 
trumpet founds an alarm, the poor man knows it to be of little confe- 
quence to him (b) : if there is an outcry of fire, he is at the trouble 
of faving nothing but himfelf : if he muft go aboard, he makes no 
buftle in the port; nor does he difturb the (hore with a fingle attend- 
ant, much lefs with a crew of fervants, for whom it might be difficult 
to find provifion in a foreign country. Not but that it is an ea(y 
matter to fupply a few mouths, efpecially of thofe that are orderly, 
and require nothing more than a common meal. Hunger cofts not 
much to be finished; but a nice palate is expenfive. Poverty is con- 
tented with the fatisfa&ion of her prefent defires. Why therefore do 
you contemn fellowfhip with her, whofe manner every rich man in his 
fenfes, or who would fain live happily, defires to imitate? Would you 
be at leifure to improve, and attend the duties of the mind, you muft 
either be poor, or a<ft as fuch. Study will turn to little account, where 
there is no refpedt had to frugality ; and frugality is a fort of voluntary 
poverty. 

Lay afide, therefore, theft frivolous cxcufes; 7 have not yet got enough ; 
when I have, I will give myfelf up entirely to philofophy. Nothing is to 
be fought before this, which you defer, and poftpone to every thing. 
You muft begin here. But you fay, I would fain get wherewithal to live. 
Learn then how to get it. If any thing hinders you from living well, 
let it not hinder you from dying well. There is no reafon that poverty, ' 
or even want fhould recall you from the ftudy of philofophy; for even 
hunger is to be endured while we are in purfuit of this, as patiently as 
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in a fiege. And what is the reward of patience at fitch a time; hut the 
not falling into the hands, and fubmitting to the difcretion of die Cbrf- 
queror? But how much greater the reward that this promifeth, even 
perpetual liberty; a liberty out of the reach of men or gods tocteftroy! 
(c) Hunger hath been driven to fuch extremes, that whole armies have 
wanted neceffaries, and been forced to eat the roots of herbs (d), and 
fuch offals as are not fit to be named (e). And for what did they fuffer 
all this ? for a kingdom (f), and, what is ftill more furprifing, for a 
kingdom not their own. And will any one fcruple to endure poverty, 
that he may free his mind from all hurtful paflions, and be king of 
himfelf ? 

There is no neceffity therefore for being rich, before you enter upon 
this ftudy. You may apply yourfelf to it without a viaticum, and 
attain it, without provifion, or fupplies. But fo it is, Lucilius, when 
you fhall have got every thing elfe, you will then look after philofophy. 
You fuppofe this the laft neceffary of life, or, if I may call it fo, an 
additional accomplifhment. But I beg of you, whatever you are in 
poffeffion of, to ftudy philofophy: for how do you know but that you 
have too much of worldly goods already ? Or, if you have nothing, 
make the attainment of this your firft ftudy. 

But neceffaries will be wanting. What neceffaries ? All that nature 
afks is very little ; and a wife man will accommodate himfelf to nature. 
If he is driven to the laft extremity, be knows his time here is but 
Jhortfg). And if he has ftill enough to keep body and foul together, 
he is thankful for it, and makes the moft of what he has got : not being 
follicitous or anxious after any thing more than mere neceffaries, food 
and rayment. He fits himfelf down contentedly, and laughs at the 
hurry and fatigues of the rich ; and the many vexations and perplexities 
of thofe who are ftriving to be fo; faying, Why are ye fo long about it? 
why do ye plague yourfelves with the expectation of interejl-money ; or of 
fame great return in trade ; or the death of an old mifer ; when ye may 
Jbon be rich in a more compendious way ? Wifdom fupplies the place of 
wealth ; and where fee hath made riches feem fuperfuous Jhe hath given 
4 them. 
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tftttfr. Btaf argument belongs not- properly to Jo\i t LnctHus , who 
may be ranked among the rich ; change but the times (h ), and yotf 
have a great deal too much. But in every age there Is enough to fupply 
nature. 

And here I might have ended this Epiftle, had I not uied you to a 
bad cuftom. As no one can falute or addrefs the Parthian kings with- 
out a preientj fo there is no taking leave of you gratis. Well then, I 
will ftill borrow from Epicurus , — Multis parade divitias, non finis mi- 
feriarum fuit, fed mutatio ; — The acquiring much wealth hath proved to 
many , not an end, but only a change, of their miferies . The fault how- 
ever lies not in the things acquired, but in the mind itfelf. That which 
made poverty grievous, makes alfo riches irkfome. As it matters not, 
whether you place a fick man, on a wooden, or a golden couch ; fince 
he ftill carries his difeafe along with himj fo whether a difcompoled 
mind be placed in wealth or poverty, it is the fame thing. The diftem- 
per will ftill attend it. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c, 

(a ) Lipfiut gives thefc words to Hortentius rather than to Cicero * 

(b ) The rich only are in danger. So Petronius ; 

Cum cccinere tub*, juguloftat divite ferrum# 

(c) Or, the being fubjeS to no fear either of man or God \ This may be looked upon as a Stoical 
rant; but St. Peter fays. Who is be that will harm yon, if ye be followers of that which is good ? — 
i. Pet. 3* 13.— See aUb Ep. 38* (N* *•) 

(d) See Sen. de ira. c, 20. Si don. Apoll. viii. 7# No. P. 437. 

(e ) Dittu fxdam] — ad infames jam jamque cocgerat efcas. ib. 

(f) The Apoftle argues in like manner. Every one that Jhriveth for the majlery is temperate in all 

things : now they do it to obtain a corruptible crown , but we an incorruptible . 1 Cor. 9. 25. 

Pro toto hoc argumentOf pulcbrk ManiliuS, 

Quzremus lucrum navi, mortemque (equeznur 
Ad prxdas. Pudeat tan to bona velle caduca. 

Quid ccelodabimus ! quantum eft quo veneat pmne ? 

Impendendus homo eft, Deus effe utpoflrt in ip(b. 

Pulchra, inquam, h*c magis, an pia ? Lipf. 

—From food and clothes from eaft to weft we run , 

And fpendthrifts often fwtat to he undone. 

Are perilhing goods worth fo much pains and coft 9 
Hard to he got and in enjoyment loft ? 

Then what muft heaven deferve ? That gold , that buys 
The reft 9 bow dif proportionate a price! 

It ajks a higher value , and to gain 

The God, lay out thyfelf, the price it man. Cjccch. 
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(g) Exiliet e vita] This, I think, is the fecond paflage which required to be foftened, in order 
to avoid a certain do&rine of the Stoics, which could not but be (hocking to a Chriitian reader ; and 
which Seneca himfelf (cents not to approve of, in what follows Si verb exiguum fuerit , et angnftum, 
quo vita product pofflt, id boni confulet. Set Ep. 12. 14* 24* 6j. (N. i.) 

Be tides, the turn here given, and which the words will bear in fome meafure, is confonant to that 
mofl comfortable doctrine of the Apoltle ; Our light affliction which is but for a moment, vuorketb for 
us a far more exceeding, and eternal nueight of glory . I x Cor. 4. 1 7. 

(h) Saculum muta, minis habes Vulg.— Sacculum muta— Lipf Opfop. i. e. If we look back to 
the times of the Falricii , and the Curii , before luxury grew into faihion, you have already too much. 



EPISTLE XVIII. 

On the Behaviour of a Pbilofopber at certain Seafons. On Poverty ; and 

immoderate Anger . 

December is a month, in which the city feems in full employ. 
Public feafting and luxury are allowed, and every place refounds with 
the noife of preparation : as if there was no difference between the feaft 
called Saturnalia (a), and the common working days; fo that he was 
not wide of the mark, who was pleafed to fay, that December now 
lafled all the year! — I fhould have been glad, Luci/ius, if you had been 
here, that I might have conferred with you, and heard your opinion, 
concerning what is to be done; whether we lnuft go on in our ufual 
way; or, left we fhould feem too far to diffent from the humour of the 
times, we fhould likewife unrobe, and give a loofe to joy, banquetting 
and wine. For what was not ufual but on fome uproar and difturbance, 
or when any calamity befel the city (b), we now change our drefs for 
the fake of pleafurc and feafting. If I am not miftaken in you, were 
you appointed arbiter in this affair, you would not have us a<ft altogether 
like the rabble, nor altogether unlike them: unlefs perhaps the mind, 
on thefe feftival days, is to be reftrained, in order to exhibit a fingle 
example of abftincnce, while every one elfe is indulging himfelf in the 
mofl luxurious plea fu res. He gives a fure token of his fteadinefs, who 
is not to be drawn into foftnels and luxury at fuch a time; and fo much 
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ftronger is he, if he keeps himfelf fober and thirfty, when all the people 
are drunk and overcharged. But the more moderate way is, not to be 
particular at this time, lb as to be taken notice of ; nor yet to give into 
all their meafures ; but to do what others do, though not in the fame 
manner. A man may celebrate a feftival without luxury and excefs of 
riot. . 

But I have an inclination to try the firmnefs of your mind; by giving 
you fuch precepts as have been given, and followed too, by great men. 
Set apart certain days, in which taking up with the meaneft and vileft 
diet, and the moil coarfe and rough cloathing, you may fay to yourfelf j 
And is this all that I was afraid of? While in fecurity, let the mind 
prepare itfelf againft difficulties; and amidft the favours of fortune, be 
ftrengthened againft any injurious treatment. The foldier, in the time 
of peace, exercifes himfelf ; throws up trenches, and, in fruitlefs labour, 
takes a great deal of pains, to inure himfelf againft the time, when it 
may become neceflary. Whom you would not have tremble in the time 
of aftion, you muft harden before the time comes. In like manner 
fome have continually fo inured themfelves to poverty, as almoft to 
proceed to want; that they may never be furprized with what they have 
learned to bear. 

Think not that I am inviting you to a mean repaft fcj, or the hovel 
of a poor man (d), or whatever elfe it is, whereby luxury fometimes 
relieves itfelf, and finooths over the irklomenefs of riches by way of 
change: no; I defire that your bed may be really hard; your clothes 
rough, your bread ftale, and of the vileft lort : endure this three or 
four days, or fometimes longer, that it may not be whim only by way 
of variety, but a fair tryal (ej; and then, believe me, Lucilius, you will 
exult in being fatisfied with what cofts a trifle : and you will learn, that 
you are under no fuch great obligation to fortune, for a maintenance ; 
for let her be as fpiteful as fhe pleafes, fhe cannot but fupply you with 
fuch things as are abfolutely neceflary. 
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Yet after all, there is no reafon to think you have done a great thing: 
it is no more than what many thoufand ilaves, and poor wretches do daily. 
All that you can boaft of is, that you do it voluntarily. And then it 
will be as eafy for you to endure it always (f) as fometimes to undergo 
the trial. Let us be exercifed, as it were, at the poft; left fortune 
fhould come upon us unprepared. Let poverty be familiar to us. We 
fhall more fecurely enjoy wealth, if we know that it is not grievous to 
be poor. That great mafter of pleafure, Epicurus , obferved certain 
days, wherein he very fparingly iatisfied hunger, to prove whether there 
was any thing that did not contribute to the enjoyment of full and con- 
fummate pleafure: or if any thing was wanting thereto, what it was; 
and whether it deferved all that care and pains, that are generally 
beftowed in the acquiring it. This is what he fays of himfelf in the 
Epiftle he wrote to Polycettus, when Charinus was governor of Athens . 
And he even glories in it ; that he could dine at lefs expence than three 
farthings (g), when Metrodorus, who had not made fo great a profi- 
ciency in philofophy, would fpend the whole. Do you think that he 
found only fatiety in his meal? yes, and pleafure too; a pleafure not 
light and tranfitory, and to be at times repeated, but ftable and certain. 
Not that mere water is fo pleafant a thing, or a coarfe cake, or a piece of 
barley bread; but the chief pleafure confifts in being able to extract even 
fatisfa&ion from thefc, and to arrive at fuch a pafs, as to bid defiance to 
the inclemency of fortune. What if the allowance of a common prifon is 
better ; and even the executioner fupplies the criminals under fentence 
of death with a larger portion : how great muft that mind be, to fub- 
mit to that condition voluntarily, that is decreed for thofe who are 
reduced to the laft extremity ! This is to raife, as it were, a counter- 
battery to Fortune. Begin therefore, Luciiius, to pradtife thefe things; 
fet apart fotne particular days to quit, as it were, the world; and make 
the loweft condition familiar to you : accept the fellowlhip of poverty. 

Aude hofpes contemnere opes, et te quoque dignum 

Finge Deo. Virg. 8. 364. (b) 

Not that I would debar you from the poftefliort of riches, but would 
have you fo pofiefs them, as not to be afraid of lofirrg them. ' Which 
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intrepid fecurity you may attain by this fimpfo method*; only by per- 
fuading yourfelf that you can live happily without them; and looking 
upon them as ever ready to take wing. 

I lhalL now. begin; to fold, up my letter. But pay me firft:, you fay , 
the ufual debt.. Well then, Epicurus (hall pay you. Immodica ira 
gignit infaniam, Immoderate anger turns to madnefs-. You cannot but 
know this truth, if ever you was mailer of a ftubborn Have, or had an 
enemy ( i). But- indeed: this paifion is apt to afflidt all forts of perfons : 
it arifos as well from love as from hate ; it breaks out not only in ferious 
affairs, but amidft fport and jefting ; nor does it fignify fo much from 
what provocation it fprings; as what fort of mind it affedts; as it is not 
to be coniidered how great a fire is, but whereon it happens to light : 
be it ever fo great, it hurts not folid bodies ; while fuch as are dry and 
corpbufhble foon raife a fpark into a mighty fiame. Thus it is, Lucilius , 
the event of an extraordinary paifion is madnefs; and therefore anger" is 
to be avoided, not only for moderation-fake, but for the health, both of 
the mind and body (k). 



ANNOTATIONS &c. 

(a) This feftival is fuppofed to have been inftituted in memory of the liberty enjoyed in the golden 
age under Saturn, before the names of matter and fervant were known in the world. For among 
other mirthful ceremonies to be obierved on- this feftival, fervants were allowed to befo free with 
their matters, as to change clothes with them, and make them wait upon them at tablet 
Exerceotepplas lastifansuloique proemtst 
Qnifqne fuo +<r—Attiut* 

Feftaque fervoram, ciUn famalantur herL Jaftmims. 1 

And even to ridicule them to their faces; 

H or. Sat. II: 7. 4.— -Age, liber tate Decemhri, 

Quoad* itamajores voluertmt, mere; narra. 

Go to, and as our antimt lawsdeere w, \ 

U/e boldly tby December's liberty, I 

Speak fairly •what thou wilt , thou may ft be free . Creech. 1 

This feftival at its firft inftitution was kept only one day, (the 14th of the kalends of January) 
which continued to the time of Auguftus, when two more days were added; and by Caligula two 
more; according to Martial, 

Et jam Saturai quinque fuere dies. 

Hsec fignata znihi quinque diebus crunt. Id. 

K 
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Which ioon after were encreafed to feven days ; 

Sic Norius, Atellanarum fcriptor, 

Olim expe&ata feptem veniunt Saturnalia. 

Et Mummius quidam, — Noftri majores velud bene 
Multa inllituere, fic hoc optime, frigore 
Fecere fummo dies feptem Saturnalia. 

See Ep. 47 .—Lucian, (who in his Saturnalia recites the forms and ceremonies obferved on this 
feilival. Macrob . ii. 10. Alex . ab Alex . ii. 22. Lipf. Saturn, i. z, 3. 

(b ) Ergo ubi condpiunt quantis (it cladibus urbi 
Conftatura (ides fuperum, ferale per urbem 

. JulHtium ; latuit plebeio teflus ami flu 

Omni s bones ; nullos comitata ell purpura fafees.— -Lucan, ii. 18. 

While thus the wretched citizens behold 
What certain ills the faithful gods foretold : 

Juflice fufpends her courfe in mournful Rome , 

And all the noify Courts at once are dumb : 

No honours Jhine in the difingui/h'd weed , 

No rods the purple magiftrate precede.-- — Rowe. 

(c ) Ad modicas ccenas. AL medicas. Al. monas. Al. moneas. From whence Muretus con- 
jeftures Ti moneas, fuch an entertainment, as one might expert from Tim on, the Mifanthrope, in his 
reduced Hate. Opfip . Lipf 

(d) Pauperum cellas. Vid. Sen. ad Helviam. c. 12. 

Mundac que, parvo fub lare pauperum, 

Ccenae, fine aulxis et oftro, 

Sollicitam explicuere frontem. Hor. Od. iii. 29. 14. 

To frugal treats atid bumble cells , 

With grateful change the wealthy fly ; 

Where health-preferring plainnrfs dwells 
Far from the carpet's gaudy eye . 

Such feenes hare charm'd the pangs of care. 

And f moot b'd the clcuded forehead of defpair • Francis. 

(e) The like Precept is given by Epifletus. DilT. 13. 

(f) Or, for the ring of wre fliers. Ad palum, a la luite. Vet. Gall, a la Quintaine. Malherbe. 

(g) Non toto affe. Timocrates objefted to Epicurus, that he fpent daily abore a pound in meat 
and drink. This Laertius denied, who, with many others, alledged, that Epicurus lired upon the 
mnfl flmple and mean diet , according to his own words ; I exult In bodily plcafure , with the enjoyment 
only of bread and water ; I defpife all manner of fumptuous delicacies , not for their own fake , but on 
account of the diforders that attend them, Stobae. Serm. 17.— So in his Epillle to Meneecius, Bread 
and water^ fays Epicurus, give confummate pleafure to x a man when dry and hungry . 

(h) Mean as it is, this palace and this door, 

Receir'd Alcides, then a conqueror : 

Dare to be poor ; accept our homely food. 

Which feafled him; and emulate a God. Dryden. 

(i) Cftm habuerint fervum et iniinicum. Muretus thinks thefe words to be fulpefled; but why I 
cannot conceive: for what things are apt to exafperate a man more than a difordaly flare, or a 
malicious enemy ? 
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(k) He that h flew/ to w rath, it of great underftanding ; hut he that it of an hafty /fir it, exaitfth 
folly* Prov. 14* 29. He that it flow/ to wrath, it hitter than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his fpirit, 
than he that taketb a city . 16. 32. Ceafe from anger , and forfake wrath . Pf. 37. 8, For wrath 

killetb the foolijb man, and indignation flay eth the filly one . Job. 5.2. Be not hafty in thy fpirit to ho 
angry, for anger reflith in the hofom of fools . Ecclef. 7. 9. Let ewery one he fwift to hear, flow to 
/peak, flow to wsratb . Jam. I. 19. Be ye angry, and fin not\ let not the fun go down upon your 
wrath . Ephef. 4. 2 6. Let all hittemefs and wrath , and anger, and clamour , and evil- /peaking, he 
fat away from yon, with all malice* 34. 



EPISTLE XIX. 



On Solitude and Retirement *. 



1 Exult, Lucilius , at the reception of every letter from you confirm- 
ing my hopes; as they not only promife but engage for you. Goon, 
I pray you ; for what can I alk of my friend better, than what I would 
afk of the gods in his behalf? Withdraw yourfelf from your prelent 
employments, if you can, gracefully; if not, force yourfelf from 
them. We have flung away time enough already; let us begin in our 
old age to decamp. Seems it a difagreeable talk? We have lived in a 
ftormy ocean, let us die in a quiet harbour. Not that I would have you 
aflfeft Angularity, or think to gain a name, by retirement; which you 
ought not, either to boaft, or to conceal. For I lhall never defire to 
prevail upon you fo far, as that, condemning the madnefs and folly of 
mankind, you Ihould retire into lome fecret place, forgetting and 
forgot. Adt lo, that your retreat, though not talked of, may yet be 
feen. Such as have not yet entered upon a public life, may do as they 
'pleafe, and Hill live in obfcurity; but you are not at liberty herein. 
The llrength of your genius, your elegant writings, and great and 
noble alliances, have every where publilhed your name : fo well are 
you known, that was you to Ihut yourfelf up in the remote!! part of the 
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world, it Would be in vain : no darknefs can fo fcreen you, but that the 
luftre of your former anions would betray you. 

But I think, you may now demand fome fed, without teftmtUaeftt, 
anxiety or remorfe. For what do you leave behind you that you can 
poffibly regret? Clients? Not one of them follows you for your lake, 
but for what they can get. — Friends? Friendlhips indeed were fought 
formerly; but now intered is all (a). Or are you afraid that fome old 
man in your ab fence will alter his will ? Or that your vifiters will feek 
fome other levee? Lucilius, any thing extraordinary, and efpecially 
liberty, is not to be purchafid for nothing; confider, whether you had 
rather lofe yourfelf, or your connections. For my part, I wifh you 
had grown old in as private a dation, as you was born ; and that for- 
tune had never introduced you into high life. Your rapid fuccefs hath 
carried you quite beyond the profpeCt Of healthful happinefs. A pro- 
vince, a government, and all its appendages! and then follow other 
offices, and dill other after them ! What end will there be? What 
do you expeCt before your ambition will be fatisfied? To have all you 
defire? That will never be. As we fay of the dries of caufcs, of 
which fate is compofed, the fame we fay of delires, from the attain- 
ment of one dill fprings another. You are involved in a date of life; 
which, of itfelf, can know no end of mifery and flavery. Withdraw 
your neck from the yoke; it were better broke at once, than to be 
always opp reded "I*. If you reduce yourfelf to a private date, every 
thing indeed will be ledened, but there will be enough left for a rea- 
fonable mind : whereas now, though vad dores are heaped upon you, 
there is yet no fatisfaCtion. Had you rather then enjoy contentment 
with a little, or fuder hunger amidd plenty ? Profperity is not only 
covetous itfelf, but expofed to the covetoufnefs of others; and it is not 
podible to fatisfy others, if you cannot fatisfy yourfelf. 

But you will fay. How fhall I extricate myfelf? In every way you 
can. Think how many things you have raffily undertaken to get 
money ; what toils you have undergone for honour. Something mud 
be attempted for the fake of cafe and retirement ; or you mud wear out 
4 yourfelf 
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yourffeif in the fatigues of dflteej live in a Continual huity of tftifinefs, 
ttttidft a ftcA-m, which no moderation can fly from, nor any propofed 
enjoyment of life efcape. For what avails it how much you defire eafe 
yourfclf> when your fortune will not fuiFer you to enjoy it ? And 
what if yim ftiH advance in life? As much as you add to your fuccefs, 
you add to your fears. Givi mb leave to remind you of a faying of 
Mecanas ’, when the torture of his dignity (b) forced the truth from 
him; Ipfa enim altitudo attonat fumma : “The greater the height , the 
more fubjefl to the eft'ebls of fhutidir. This is what he hath advanced in 
his treatife called Prometheus ; and his meaning is, that too great height 
aftonijhes and confounds the happy perfon. Can there be any power of fo 
great worth, as to make you talk thus idly, as if you were drunk (c)} 
Mecanas indeed was an ingenious man, and would have let a noble 
example of Roman eloquence, if profperity had not enervated, nay, 
quite tmmann’d him (d). And fuch, Lucitius, . muft be your fate, 
Unlefs, (what he too late defired) fe) you lower your fails, and make to 
fhore. 

With this faying of Mecanas, I might here have difeharged my 
account with you, but that I fear you will difpute it, and not accept of 
payment in fuch new coin.‘^\ No; as things are, Epicurus muft pay the 
ufual debt; well then, he fays. Ante circumfpiciendum eft, cum quibus 
edas et bibas, quam quod edas et bibas. Nam fine amico vifeeratio, 
leonis ac lupi vita eft. You muft rather have regard to the perfons with 
whom you eat and drink, than to what you eat and drink . For good cheer 
without a friend, is the life of a lion or a wolf (g). Now this is what 
you can never do but in retirement. At prefent, you will have guefts 
enough, whom your fecretary is pleafed to pick out from your leve&; 
but he greatly errs, who looks fora friend in his crouded drawing-room; 
or who only tries him at an entertainment (b). For no greater evi( 
attends the man of bufinefs, and much employ, than that he takes thole 
to be his friends, to whom he is no hearty friend himfelf; and thinks 
nothing of greater efficacy in promoting friendfhip, than conferring 
benefits. Whereas there are fbme men, who the more they ftand in- 
debted to your generality, the more they hate you. A frnall favour 
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indeed makes a debtor, but a large one an enemy. What then, do not 
benefits procure friendfliips ? yes, when you are allowed to chufe the 
perfon you would oblige j not when they are conferred promifcuoully. 
Therefore when you have any fuch intention, or till you are your own 
matter, embrace this opinion of the wife : It is of more confequence to 

confidcr , on whom the benefit is conferred , than what it is. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• “ There is a difference between retirement and folitudt : the former maybe focial, and filled up 
44 with all the endearments of life ; we carry with us into retirement, the affections of nature: but 
44 we drop them in folitude: in the one we fly from the incumbrance, in the other, from the de- 
€t lights of fociety.” 

(a) 44 Sincerity, conftancy, tendernefs, are fcldom to be found ; they are fo much out of ufc, 
that the man of mode imagines them to be out of nature. We meet with few friends: the greatefi 
part of thofe, who pafs for fuch, are, properly fpeaking, nothing more than acquaintance : and no 
wonder ; fmee Tully's maxim is certainly true ; that friendflrip can fubfift, non nifi inter bonos, 
( only among the good) at that age of life, when there is balm in the blood, and that confidence in 
the mind, which the innocency of our own heart infpires, and the experience of other men’s de- 
ftroys.” Bolingbroke Lett. p. 148. 

“ Believe me, (fays the fame Philofopher) there is more pleafure, and more merit too, in culti- 
vating friendfhip, than in taking care of the Hate. Fools and knaves are generally bell fitted for 
the lafl ; and none but men offenle and virtue are capable of the other.” Lett. 200. 

f See Ep. 22. (N. 6.) 

(b) Mccxnatis vera in ipfo eculeo elocuti. — Ponit eculeum pro dignitate torquente poffidentem. 
Vet , Sc hoi, — Eculeo, i. e. dignitate, et Aula, ubi aflidua tormenta. Lipf, Or perhaps by eculeo, 
fays Muretus, Seneca means, the three laft years of Me c etnas* life, wherein he could fcarce ever get 
any deep. 

(c) Lipf hs thinks this not faying too much, as applied to Mecetnas. See a fpecimen of his ftyle, 
and the flourilh of a Maccaroni, Ep. 114. 

(d) Ep. 92. Habuit (Mecasnas) grande et virile ingenium, nifi ipfe illud difeinxiffet. 

(r) Not being in fo high favour, at that time, with Auguftus, as was his wife Terentia . 

(f) In afpero et probo. Nummus probus, qui non peccat in materia; afper, quum nondum eft 
detritus ufu. Erafm , Sed vid. Muret, etLipf. Hodie apud V ureas, A(pri, nummuli ex argent 0, 

( g ) See Ep. 73. — E-p u Kopcucxf povoydyz Kett ToryupvK:* Alexis . 

Go and be bang'd, thou folitary glutton , 

An houfebreaker is a better man. 

The Romans give us the faying of a pleafant man , and a good companion, whoever he was, who, 
having /upped alone , faid, that he had eat indeed, but not fupped, as if a fupper always wanted 
company and convocation, to make it palatable and pleafng, Plutarch, Sympos. vii. Prol. — Hence 
the Latins ufe the words convivium, and caena, quafi Lipf, 

{b) See Sen. de Benef. vi. 34. 
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EPISTLE XX. 



True Philofophy confjls not in Words , but in ASlions . 
On the Contempt of Wealth. 



I F you are well, and think yourfelf worthy of, one-day, becoming 
your own mailer, I rejoice : for it will be my glory, to have extricated 
you from thap Hate wherein you fo long wavered, without hopes of be- 
ing made free. But this, my Lucilius , I lhall beg and require of you : 
that you would permit philofophy to link deeper into your heart ; — that 
you would often make trial of your proficiency ; not by fpeech or 
writing, but by the firmnefs of mind, and the diminution, at lcaft, of 
all fond delires. Some propofe to gain the applaufe of an audience by 
declamation ; others to entertain the ears of young men, and fuch as are 
at leifure to attend their left u res, with variety of matter, and volubility 
of fpeech. But philofophy teaches to aft, not to fpeak ; and requires 
that every one Ihould live according to the law.prefcribed j and that his 
conduft Ihould agree with his difcourfe (a) j and that without any dis- 
cordant aftion, it Ihould be of one and the lame colour throughout, 
for this is the whole duty and proof of wifdom j that deeds Ihould cor- 
refpond with words j and that the man Ihould be every where, and at 
all times, conliftent with himfelf. But where lhall w r e find fuch a one ? 
There are few, indeed; but there are fome. However, it mull be 
own’d a difficult talk ; though I do not lay that a wife man Ihould al- 
ways walk with the fame Hep, but in one and the fame path. Obferve, 
therefore, whether your drefs be different from your furniture ; whe- 
ther you are liberal to yourfelf, and fordid to thofe w ho belong to you j 
whether you fup frugally, and build prodigally. Enter, at once, upon 
one certain rule of life, and fquare your whole life by the fame. Some 
are very fparing, and even niggardly, at home, but are very generous 
and expenfive abroad. Such different behaviour is faulty, and betrays 
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a mind dill wavering, without any certain tenour of life. Moreover, 

I will fliew you, from whence this inconftancy, this contrariety, pro- 
ceeds. No one feriouily purpofes what h$ r/sall y would have j or if he 
docs, he pcrlcvcrcs not therein, but paffes on to fomething elfe ; nor 
is this the only change of mind ; for he foon returns even to that, 
which he had before cad off and condemned. Therefore,, laying afide 
all former definitions of wifdom, and comprehending the whole mea- 
fure of human life, we may reft latisfied \yith this : What is i wifdom ? It 
is always to will, or always not to will, the fame thing, (b) I think I 
need not add any fuch exception, as that the thing any one wills, muff 
be what is right : for nothing but what is right, can pleafe always. 
Men, therefore, know not what they would have, but at the very mo- 
ment when they would have it. No one leems to have the power of 
fixing, pofitively, what he wills or not, upon the whole. The judg- 
ment is daily altered, and is, at one time, oppofite to what it is at an- 
other j fo that many fpend their whole lives, as it were, in play, (c ) 
Prefs on, therefore, Lucilius , as you have begun; and, haply, you 
will either reach your journey’s end, or, at leaft, know, that you have 
not, as yet, reached it, nor can reach it, but by your own induftry. 

What then, you fay, muft become of your domeftics ? When they, 
are no longer maintained by you, they will learn to maintain them- 
felves. And what you could not know from, your own courtefy, and 
good-nature, poverty will teach you. This will retain your true and 
fure friends ; when they will defert you, who honoured you. npt for. 
your fake, but their own intereft. Is not poverty itfelf therefore amia- 
ble, when it points out the perfons who love you unfeignedly? 01 
when will that day come, that no one fhall commend you more than, 
you deferve j or prefume to honour you with falfe praife ! Hither, let 
all your thoughts tend ; regard this ; wifh for this ; remitting all other 
affairs to the guidance of Providence, that you may be fatisfied with, 
yourfelf, and happy in your own endowments. What felicity can be 
more divine ? Reduce yourfelf to a low degree,' from whence you need 
fear no fall. And that you may the more willingly do this, I hope the 
tribute, which this epiftle will immediately pay you, will prove an in- 
ducement. 
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docement. Nay, though perhaps you may diflike it, Epicurus is even 
now ready to pay it for me. Tour difcmsrfe , believe me, would appear 
more magnificent from a truckle-bed and a patched cOat for things deli- 
vered under tbefe circumfiances are not only well expreJJ'ed, but well proved, 
(d) And, for my part, I am never more affeded with what I hear 
from our Demetrius than when I fee him laid upon draw, and fo badly 
equipped as to appear rather naked, than clothed. What then ? May 
not a man defpife riches, even when it is in his power to enjoy them ? (e) 
Certainly he may : And he /hews a noble mind, who feeing them flow 
around him, and wondering with him/elf at his good fortune, laughs ; 
and rather knows them to be his own from what he hears, than from 
any alteration they make in his conduit. It is extraordinary for a man 
not to be corrupted by the communication of wealth. He is great, 
who, amid/l his riches, can humbly look down upon himfelf as a poor 
man ; but much more fecure is he who has none. I know not, you 
fa y, how fuch a one, was he reduced to poverty, would bear it. And 
I fay (for Epicurus) I know not how a poor man would defpife riches, 
were they to fall to his lot. The mind therefore in both is to be re- 
garded j and we mull confider, whether the one affeds poverty, and 
the other defpifeth riches : Or otherwife a ftraw bed, and ragged clothes 
are but a light proof of the will, unlejfe it /hall appear, that a man ads, 
not by neceflity, but choice. But the good di/pofition I am fpeaking 
of, is not the looking upon the/e things as preferable j but bccau/e by 
fuch preparation, they become ea/y to be borne. And indeed, my 
Lucilius, they are eafy; nay, by being thought upon long before, 
fhould they fall to your lot, they will be pleafant too. For they have 
that in them without which there can be no pleafure, fecurity. 

I think it neceflfary therefore, what I wrote to you concerning the 
pradice of /ome great men j to fet apart certain days for the exercife of 
an imaginary poverty, which is the rather to be pradi/ed, becau/e we 
are apt to become effeminate by delicacies, and to think all things hard and 
irkfome. The mind requires to be rou/ed and forced from its lethargic 
difpo/ition ; and to be often reminded of what a little portion we have 
by the appointment of -nature. No man is born rich in him/clf j as 
ioan as he enters upon life, he is obliged to be contented with milk 
. Vol. I. L and 
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and fwadling clothes j fuch a beginning promifeth not kingdoms, 
though kings are not exempt from it. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



{*) See Ep. 1 6 (N. c.) 

So Chaucer, in the charafter of- the Parfon. 

“ This noble enfample to his fchepe he yalF. 

€i That firft he wrought, and afterwards he taught ; 

€< Out of the Gofpel he the wordis caught : 

€ ‘ And this figure he added thereunto ; 

€t That if gold rufted, what fchuld yryn do ?” 

Thus rendered by Dry den : 

His preaching much , hut more his praftice , wrought ; 

A living fermon of the truths he taught : 

If they be foul on whom the people trufi , 

Well may the bafer brafs contrail a ruft . 

( b ) This is Zeno's opo^oyiat, conftftency , the end of philofophy. Cato (ap. C/V. De Fin. iii.) 
fummum hominis bonum pofitum eh in eo, quod oy.o\oyic ut ftoici, nos appellamus convenient i am , fi 
placet. 

See Ep. 35. (N. c.) 74. (N. h.) 95. 120. Lipf Manud. 11. 15. 

(<•) They are reftlcfs in body, as in mind : 

Tanta mail tanquam moles in peftcre conftat. 

Quid fibi quifque velit, nefeire et quaerere Temper : 

Commutare locum, quaii onus deponere poflit. 

Hoc fe quifque modo fugit, et quod fcilicet, ut fit, 

EfFugere, haud potis eft ingratis haeret et angit. 

Lucret. Ill, 1070- 



Oh ! if the foolijb race of man , who find 
A weight of cares , f ill preffing on their mind. 

Could find as well the caufe of this ur,refi y 
And all this burden , lodg'd within the breafi ; 

Sure they would change their courfe ; not live as now ; 

.Uncertain what to wijh , or what to vow 
.. ... 7 bus every one overworks his weary will, 

7*0 Jhun himfelf \ and to Jhake off his ill : 
fThc Jhaking fit returns , and hangs upon him fill . — Dry den. 

{d) Lipfius , doubts whether thefe are the words of Epicurus ; and feems rather to think them the 
words of Seneca , in anfwer to what Epicurus is fuppofed to have faid. 

(*) I cannot but think that Seneca is here drawing his own picture, notwith handing what has been 
faid of his wealth and covetoufnefs. — “ To defpife riches with Seneca's purfe , (fays Lord Boling- 
.broke) is to have at once all the advantages of fortune and philofophy.” 
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EPISTLE XXI. 

The Honour of Pbilofopby . 

Do you think, Lucilius , that the contents of your lafl are of any great 
importance? Indeed you give yourfelf much unneceffary trouble. You 
know not what you would have: you rather approve of virtue, than 
follow it. You fee wherein true felicity is placed, yet have not the 
courage to make any advance thereto. Give me leave then to Ihew you 
what prevents it, becaufe you feem but little to confider it yourfelf. 
You have a great opinion of thole things you are fuppofed to leave j and 
when the fecurity you would wifh to enjoy is fet before you, the 
fplendor of the life you mull retire from, dazzles and retains you, under 
an apprehenfion of falling into a fordid and obfcure condition. You are 
miflaken, Lucilius j the way propofed, and which you ought to purfue, 
is rather an afcent. As is the difference between fplendor and light, 
when this has a certain origin in itfelf, but that fhiaes with borrow’d 
rays ; the fame is there between this, your fort of, life and the philo- 
fopher’s : the life you lead, becaufe it fhines but by reflexion, is foon 
eclipfed, when any thing intervenes j whereas the life propofed is ever 
bright in its own luflre : your philofophical liudies will render you fa- 
mous and noble : I will give you an inflance of it from Epicurus. 
When he was writing to Idomeneus fa), and endeavouring to recall him 
' from a fpecious way of life, to more folid and lafling glory, at a time 
when he was the minifler of royal power (b), and t ran fading the affairs 
of ftatej if, fays Epicurus, glory is your purfuit ; know , that my Epijlles 
will make you more famous than all tbofe things you adore, or for which you 
are adored. Did he fpeak falfely herein ? Who would have known 
’ Idomeneus , had not Epicurus regiflered and engraved him in his Epiflles ? 
All thole potentates and princes from whom Idomeneus \ held his titles, 
are buried in oblivion. Cicero's Epiflles flill preferve the name of 
Atticus or otherwife Agrippa' s being his fon-in-law„ Tiberius his grand- 
daughter’s hufband, and Drujus Cafar his great-grandfbn, would have 
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been of little advantage to him. He had been loft among fo great 
names, had not Cicero fet him in view fcj. The vaft deluge of time 
will flow in upon us ; and though fome great geniufes may raife their 
heads above it, and for a while exert themfelves againft oblivion j yet 
muft they one day fall like thofe who have gone before them. 

What Epicurus promifed his friend, I in fome meafure promife you, 
Luciliusi I flatter myfelf, that I fhall have fome favour with pofterity j 
and can at leaft preferve for a time fuch names as I think proper to take 
with me. Our Virgil promifed immortal honour to two perfons, and 
ftill makes good his promife ; 

Fortunati ambo, fi quid mea carmina poflunt. 

N ulla dies unquam memori vos eximet asvo ; 

Dum domus JE neae capitoli immobile faxum 

Accolet, imperiumque pater Romanus habebit (dj. 

Whomfoever fortune hath exalted, and all fuch as are the limbs, as it 
were, and partakers of another’s greatnefs, flourifh for a while, are 
greatly carefled, and have a full levee, while they continue in office; 
but no fooner are they gone, than every remembrance of them is loft 
for ever. Whereas the work of learning and ingenuity is ever encreaf- 
ing, nor are the pofleflors of them honoured only in themfelves, but 
whatever has any connexion with them. 

That I may not make mention of Idomeneus gratis , he fhall pay for 
himfelf. It was to him that Epicurus wrote that noble fentcnce, in 
which he exhorts him to make Pythocles rich in no doubtful or common 
way : If, fays he, you would make Pythocles rich , you mujl not add to 
his wealth , but fubtradl from his defires ( e J. A fentence too clear in itfelf 
to need explanation, and too eloquent to be heighten’d : but this I muft 
advife you, not to think this fpoken, with relation only to riches; for 
apply it to what you pleafe, it is ftill of the fame force. If you would 
make Pythocles more honourable, you muft not add to his titles, but fubtraft 
from his deft res. If you would have Pythocles to enjoy perpetual delight , 
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you rnuji not add to bis pleafures , but fuhtraft from bis defires. If you 
\ would make Polythocles the happy old man , and fill up the meafure of life % 
it is not to be done , by adding more years, but by retrenching bis defires. 
Nor is there any reafon to think, thefe are merely the words of Epicurus , 
for they are the voice of Nature. And what is ufually done in the fenate, 
we mud do the fame in philofophy : when any one hath delivered his 
opinion, and in fome meafure it demands alien t, I immediately defire a 
divifion, and I follow him (f). I the more willingly relate thefe fay- 
ings of Epicurus , that I may prove to thole who have recourle to him 
under falfe hopes to find fome cloak for their vices; that go where they 
will, they mull Hill lead a good and fober life. When you vifit his 
gardens and read this infcription; Stranger, you may live well here: here 
pleafure is the fummum bonum ; the mafier of this boufe is ready to enter- 
tain you: be is humane and hojpitable: he will give you a cake to eat , and 
water to drink ; and in the end he will fay to you, have you not been well 
entertained ? Know, that thefe gardens provoke not hunger, but afiuage 
it. Nor do they enflame the thirft by the very draught, as fome liquors 
do, but quench it, by a natural and eafy remedy. In this fort of plea- 
fure I am grown old. But obferve, that I am Ipeaking to you of fuch 
defires, as are not to be foothed by mere words, but fuch as require 
fomething, eafily attainable, for their fatis faction. For with regard to 
the extraordinary, which may be deferred, corrected, or fupprefied; I 
mull remind you of this one thing; that fuch pleafure is not natural, 
is not neceflary. If you bellow any thing upon it, it is merely volun- 
tary fgj. The belly bath no ears (b), either to receive precepts, or ad- 
mit excule: it makes its demands indeed, and often calls upon us ; and 
yet is no troublefome creditor, as he is difmilled contentedly with a 
little ; if you only give what you owe him, not all that is in your power 
to give. 
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ANNOTATIONS &c. 



[a) That Epicurus flattered Idomeneus is objected to him by Laertius , in his Life of Epicurus * 
And Athcfurus c. vii. obferves that the good man (Epicurus) flattered both Idomeneus and Metrodorus, 
rtijf yetrpci *vt*.tf s for belly -timber. 

( b ) To Lyfimachus , or Tome other of Alexander s fucceflbrs. 

(<•) f< Neither his Ton Agrippa, nor grandfon Tiberius , nor great grandfon Drufus, would have 
been of any fervice to him, if Cicero's name by drawing Atticus ’ along with it, had not given him 
an immortality. — Dr. Middleton's Life of Cicero . 

(d) In that beautiful Epifode, of Nifus and Euryalus ; 1 . ix* v. 446,, 

0 happy friends ! for if my vefe can give 
Immortal life , your fame Jhall ever live : 

Fix'd as the capitol's foundation ties ; 

And fpready wbere-e'er the Roman Eagle flies.— Dryden. 

(r) The words of Epicurus (Stob. Serm. 17.) are, E» CaAe* ncKwiov tiva fJn %pn/uArut 

•xper/du, t nf J; WidufjLi*! Atpdipei. So Plato (Stob. Scrni. x.) to one who was ever hankering 
after wealth, faid. Thou wretch , if thou wouldft be happy , endeavour not to encreafe thy ft ore, but to 
dr mini Jh thy defires . And Socrates , to one, that afked him, how a man might become rich, an- 
fwered. By being contented to be poor. 

Pyt bodes was an handfome young man, whom, though but of 18 years of age, Epicurus waj 
pleafed to extol for his extraordinary genius, above all the learned of Greece , for which extravagant 
adulation he is blamed both by Laertius and Plutarch.— Lipf. 

( f ) Sen. de vit. beat . c. 3. Briflon. de Form. c. 2. Kennett’s Rom. Antiquities , p. 103. 

{g) Epicurus dividebat cupiditatum genera, non nimis fortafle fubtiliter, utiliter tamen. Partim 
efle naturales et neceflkrias ; partim naturales etnon neceflarias; partim neutrum. — Naturales, fatiari 
pcenc nihiloj ncc fecundum genus difficile ad potiendum; tertias, plane inanes et ejiciendas fundi- 

tus putavit. Cic. Tufc. v. Nemeflus (de Anima c. xviii.) in like manner divides pleafures into 

three kinds ; Natural and necejfary , for the fupport of life ; as food and rayment : Natural , but not ab- 
folutely necejfary ; as marriage , and a communion of the fexes ; neither necejfary nor natural ; as drun - 
iennefs, petulance , luxury. 

( h ) “ Difcourfe to, or call upon, hungry perfons, they will not mind you, or leave their meat to 
attend, or, as Erafmus, ubi de paftu agitur, non attenduntur honefbe rationes. (A/^t« yap 1 ? sr 

Avrei'r&v tiros Hunger cannot bear contradiction.) Nothing makes the vulgar more untra&able, fierce 
and fediuous, than fearcity and hunger.. — Nefcit plebes jejuna timere. — There is fome reafon. the 
belly (hould have no ears, becaufe words will not fill it.” Ray. Prov. p. 100. 

O'v yd? n cvytpnjt'xi yacips avVTipov a\\o 

EtASTO, W T to fJ.V)KA£cUAVAyK\i) t . — Od. 4. I 16* 

Spent with fatigue , and Jhrunk with pining fa ft. 

My craving bowels fill require repaft ,— 

Necejfty demands our daily bread , 

Hunger is violent , and will be fed.— Pope. 
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EPISTLE XXII. 



On Retirement ; for the Study of Philofopby. 



I OU are now fenfible, Lucilius, that you mull difengage yourfelf 
from thole Ipecious and vain avocations, that take you from- your ilu- 
dies : and you delire to know by what means you can effedt this. There 
are lome things which cannot be communicated but by a perfonal con- 
ference. The phylician cannot prefcribe a proper diet, or a proper 
time for bathing, by letters only : He mull know the conllitution of 
his patient, and feel his pulfe. According to the old proverb, Gladia- 
torem in arena capere confilium (a), ‘The gladiator confults bis advantage 
when actually engaged . The eye or countenance of his antagonill, his 
manner of parrying, and the attitude of his body, diredl his obferva- 
tion. What is ufual or ought to be done in certain cafes, may be 
prefcribed, and ordered in writing : fuch counfel is given to perfons 
abfent, and to pollerity : but at what time a thing is to be done, and 
in what manner, no one can teach at a dillance : circumllances mull be 
well weighed ; nor is the being prefent alone fufficient, a man mull be 
prudent, and watchful to obferve the fleeting opportunity : diligently, 
I fay, obferve this; and lay hold on it, as foon as it is perceived; and 
with your whole llrength and mind extricate yourfelf from your pre- 
lent employ: I will give you my opinion in plain terms: 



You mull either quit your manner of life, or it is not worth while to 
live : but this I allb think, that the gentlell methods to extricate your- 
felf mull firll be ufed; endeavour to loofen your bonds, before you pro- 
ceed to violence: not but that it may be thought more brave to fell at 
once than to live in continualfulpenfe (b). But what I now particu- 
larly require is, that at length you entangle yourfelf no further, but 
xeil fatisfied with fuch bulinefs, as you have involved yourfelf in, or 
which, as you would rather have it thought, hath fallen upon you. 

You 
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You mull by no means look out for more : if you do, you can have no 
manner of excufe ; nor can you plead it accidental. What is ufually 
faid on this occafion, is generally falfe : I could not do other wife ; how- 
ever unwilling I was, it was alfolutely neceffary. There is no neceffity 
for puffiing forwards unadvifedly; it is fomething, if not to repugn, yet 
to fland one’s ground, and not prefs too much upon the favour of for- 
tune. You mull excufe me, therefore, if I not only differ from you in 
opinion, but appeal to more prudent perfons than myfelf, as is my cus- 
tom, when in doubt. I have read an Epiftle from Epicurus much to 
the point in hand : it is written to Idomeneus ; whom he advifeth to fly, 
and make all the hafte he can, before fome fuperior power intervenes, 
and deprives him of the liberty to adt as he pleafes. Yet he fubjoins 
that nothing muff be attempted but at an apt and proper feafon; and that 
when fuch fhall offer, it mull immediately be embraced : he forbids 
any one that is meditating his flight, to dream ; and gives hopes of a 
falutary efcape from the moll difficult diftrefs, if we neither prevent, 
nor negledt a proper opportunity. 

I fuppofe you would be glad to know the Stoical dodtrine in this 
matter. — There is no reafon then that any one fhould accufe them of 
temerity: they are rather cautious, than ralh. Perhaps you expedt to 
hear, that it is cowardly to yield to affliction ; we mujl Jlrtve bard to go 
through with the tafk impofed upon us ; and perform the duty enjoined ; he 
is neither Jlrenuous, nor brave, who puns labour, but he whofe mind gathers 
Jlrength from the difficulties that furround him. Thefe things indeed will 
be faid, and rightly too, if perfeverance can find its reward ; and no- 
thing is required to be faid or done, but what becomes a good man; 
otherwife, he will never wear himfelf out in any fruitlefs or diffionour- 
able toil ; neither will he bufy himfelf in any thing that deferves not 
the name of bufinefs. He will not adt as you fuppofe, fo as, being 
involved in the extravagant views of ambition, to fuffer himfelf to be 
hurried away with the tide; no; being convinced of his dangerous 
fituation: how uncertain and flippery his ftate is ; he will withdraw his 
foot, and without turning his back, make a gradual retreat. 
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It is an eafy matter, Lucilius , to efcape toil and trouble, when you 
onoe defpife the profits propofed thereby: thefe are what detain us in 
llavery. Wbat then , you will fay, Jhall I caft off thefe precious hopes? 
Jhall I leave the crop in the field ? Jhall I live deferted ? no lacqueys behind 
my coach ? no levie in my ball ? Thefe indeed are the things which men 
unwillingly forego j and, however they deteft trouble, are fond of the 
perquifites thereof. They complain of ambition as they would of a 
miftrefs; and if you fearch into their true affection, they do not hate it, 
but only quarrel with it now and then. Examine thofe who are fre- 
quently deploring their condition, and lamenting their difappointment 
of thofe things they cannot live without ; and you will find their con- 
tinuing in a Hate, of which they fo grievoufly complain, is merely 
voluntary. Indeed, my Lucilius, few are Oaves, but who are fond of 
flaveryj which if you really deteft, and bond fide defire to be free; and 
for this purpose you afk time to confider (c) ; that without perpetual 
anxiety you may obtain your liberty; know, that the whole tribe of 
Stoics are ready to ferve you : every Zeno, every Chryfippus will advife 
you, what is moderate, juft and true : but if you draw back, and ftay 
to confider what you may carry with you, and with what ftock of 
money you may charge your retirement, you will never extricate your- 
felf while you live. A man cannot fwim with a load about him. 
Emerge to a better fort of life, the gods being propitious to you : but 
think them not propitious to thofe, whom they load with fplendid 
mifery; and yet are to be excufed in this refpedt, forafmuch as thofe 
things that rack and torture thefe happy mortals, were given at their 
own requeft. 

I had folded up my letter and fealed it, but muft open it again, in 
order to fend you the ufual prefent of feme excellent fentence, worthy 
your notice. And lol one occurs; whether more true or eloquent I 
cannot fay. If you enquire after the author, it is Epicurus ; for I am 
ftill for fetting off my budget with another’s property. Nemo non ita 
exit e vitd, tanquam modo intraverit. Every one goes out of life , as if he 
was jufi come into it. Take whom you will, old or young, or of middle 
age, you will find him, equally, afraid of death, and ignorant of. life. 
Nothing is left finifhed ; as our proper bufinefs is ftill deferred to ano~ 
Vot. I. M the* 
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ther day. But nothing pleafes me more in this fentence, than that it 
chargeth old men with infancy. But let me confider ; No one , fays 
Epicurus , goes out of life , but as be came into it : this, with his leave, is 
not true. We die worfe than we were bom. Nor is this the fault of 
““ Nature; fhe may juflly complain of us, and fay. What is the meaning of 
this ? I brought you into life , void of vain defre, of idle fears , of fuperfi - 
tion, of perfdioufnefs, and the like pejls of fociety. As you came into the 
world, fo go out of it . Happy the man who has found true wifdom ; 
who dies as free from anxiety, as when he was born ! But, alas ! we 
now tremble at the apprehenfion of every danger ; we have no courage, 
no colour left ; we fhed unprofitable tears : yet what can be more ab- 
fuM and fcandalous, than to be troubled on the very brink of fecurity ? 
But the reafon is plain ; though deflitute of every good in life, we fliil 
defire life, and its enjoyments, fuch as they are. But it is gone ; for no 
part of it flays long with us j it is in a perpetual flow fdj ; it is no 
l'ooner tranfmitted to us, but it vanifheth ; yet no one regards how well 
he lives, but how long : when every one has it in his power to live 
well, but no one to live long. 



ANNOTATIONS, & c. 

(«) Ghdiatorera in arena capere confilium.— Quod plerumque iis accidere confuevit qui in ipfo 
negotio con/tlium capere cogun tur. C<rf. de Bell . Gal. — Dicimus et e re nata cenfilium cnptrt. 
Erafm. Adag. i. 6. 41. 

(£) Seneca often breaks in upon us with this Heroical Stoic i/m j (as in Ep. xix. Subdue cervicem 
jugo tritam : femcl illam incidi, quam femper premi, fatius eft) but generally with fuch heiitaUon # 
as to feem rather to fpeak from his profefGon, than his confcience. 

(r) Advocationem petis, i. e. moram. Lip/.— Vetus poeta. 

Cur differs, mea lux, rogata femper. 

Cur longam petis advocationem . 

Yid. Sen. ad Mercian), c. 10. 

{d) Epp. 1, 24, 29. 
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EPISTLE XXIII. 

Hhe Wife Man only enjoys true Pleafure. 

Y o U expedt, perhaps, that I (hall give you an account, how agree- 
ably we have (pent the winter, which hath been (hort and mild; and 
how uncomfortable, and more than ordinarily cold, the fpring ; and 
the like trifles, fought after by thofe, who admire nothing more than 
tattle. No, Lucilius ; what I propofe to treat of, will, I doubt not, be 
of fervice, both to you and myfelf. And what (hall that be, but to 
recommend to you Goodnefs and Virtue ! Do you alk wherein to lay the 
foundation? Hake no pleafure in vanities. And do I call this the foun- 
dation ? It is the pinnacle. He hath reached the fummit of perfec- 
tion, who knows wherein true joy confids ; and who hath not placed 
his happinefs in any foreign power. That man mud be always in 
anxiety and doubt, who fondly depends upon hope (a), though what 
he defires be at hand, is eafily attainable, and though he be feldom dis- 
appointed in his views. Learn this therefore, my Lucilius, before all 
things, wherein to rejoice (b). You may think, perhaps, that I intend 
to abridge you of many pleafures, when I fling out all fortuitous things, 
and advife you not to indulge even Hope itfelf, the fweeted of all 
delights : quite the contrary, I allure you. I would have you always 
enjoy pleafure : but I would have it originate at home : it will find a 
place there, if it be dependent on yourfelf alone. Other enjoyments 
affedt not the mind ; they only fmooth the brow, and are merely fuper- 
ficial (c) } unlefs perhaps you think a man enjoys pleafure, becaufe he 
laughs. The mind ought to be earned and confident, and in a fpecial 
manner railed above the world. Believe me, true joy is a fcrious thing.. 
(d) Do you think any one with a merry countenance, or, as your cox- 
combs phrafe it, with a laughing eye (e), can defpife death ? can open 
his door to poverty ? can redrain pleafure, as it were, with a bridle ? 
or meditate patience, under pain and affliction ? He that can do all this,. 
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enjoys a great pleafure, though it be a fcvere one. And fuch is the 
pleafure I would put you in po/Tefiion of. It will never leave you, when 
you have found the way to attain it (f). The lighter and bafer metal 
lies at the top of the mine j that is of mod value, the vein of which 
runs deep, and fufficiently pays the encreafed labour of the miner. 
Such things as delight the vulgar, carry with, them a light and perfunc- 
tory fatisfa&ion j and whatever joy is adventitious, wants a foundation : 
whereas the joy I am fpeaking of, and whereunto I would fain bring 
you, is truly folid, and will manifeft itfelf wit bin. 

Purfue, my Luciliut, the only thing that can make you happy fg)-, 
throw down, and trample upon thofe fpecious baubles, which have only 
an extrinfic fplendor, and depend upon a promife. Regard the true 
good; and rejoice in your own. Do you a/k what I mean by. your own t 
Yourfelfj at leaft, the better part of you. If your body claims fome 
regard, and indeed nothing can be done without it, think it rather what 
is neceflary, than any thing great. The pleafures it fuggefts are vain, 
and of that duration, often to be repented of, and unlefs ufed with great 
moderation they turn to the contrary : yes, I fay, pleafure is apt to run 
headlong, and fall into mifchief, unlefs reftrained in due meafure; and 
it is very difficult to keep due meafure in what you firmly think to be 
good. There is no fafety, but in the defire of what is truly good. Do 
you alk what that is, and whence it ari/eth ? I will tell you : From a 
good confcience , from honejl thoughts and jufi a&ions, from a contempt of 
fortuitous things^, and from a conftant tenour of life in one and the fame 
pleafing track/'//' For how can they, who /kip frbm one defign to 
‘ another, and not voluntarily, perhaps, but are forced thereto by mere 
accident, enjoy any thing that is fure and lafting, being thus in conti- 
nual fufpenfe and ever wavering ? There are fome few, it is to be 
hoped, who order themfelves, and their relatives, with deliberation, 
and judgment : the reft, like things floating on a river, go not of them- 
felves, but are carried along j of which things fome are carried in a 
fmoother ftream, or /topped in an eddy, and others are hurried down by 
the torrent into the main fea. We muft therefore fix upon fome good 
defign and perfevere therein. 
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But it is time to pay my ufual debt; and a fentence from your own 
Epicurus (hall difcharge this Epiftle. Moleftum eft femper vitam 
inchoare : It is- a tedious thing to be always beginning to live : or, per- 
haps, it may be better exp refled in this manner j Male vivdnt, qui fem- 
per vivere incipiunt ; They lead a wretched life who are always beginning 
to live. But why? you will fey, for this wants explanation. Why, 
becaufe fuch a life mull necelferily be always imperfedt That man can 
never be prepared for death who is juft beginning to live. This then 
is what mull engage our endeavour : to live to the fetisfa&ion of our- 
felves and of the world. But no one can have done this, who has fearce 
begun to live. Think not there are few fuch j it is the common prac- 
tice of almoft all mankind. Some indeed begin to live, juft at their 
latter-end j and if you think this ftrange, I lhall add what will more 
furprife you; many ceafe to live, before they begin. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(«) Hope is neceflhrily attended with fear : but the fecurity and confidence of a Stoic know no fear. 

(£) Cicero (IV. T u/c.) from Laertius takes notice of the Stoical diltin&ion, between (gaudium et 
laetitiam) joy and plea/ure . C&m ratione animus movetur, pladde atque conftanter, gaudium diet : 
chm autem inaniter et effuse exfultat, Laetitiam , (rut a/trir Laert.) qnam ita definiunt {Stoici,) 
fm y ratione animi elationem, {iheyot tr&fcir. Laert.) There is a placid and calm motion confiftent 
•with rea/on , called joy, and there is likewije a main wanton exultation, or tranfport, which they define 
to he an elation of the mind without reafon. 

Auguftinus in If. 5 7. Non eft gaudere impiis , dicit Doxninus ; tanquam impii potias A atari poflint, 
quun gaudere . Lipf. Manud. III. 5. See Epp. 27, 52, 59, 72, 98. 

Let thy priefts , O Lord God, he clothed with falvation ; And let thy faints rejoice in goodnefs . 
2 Chron. 6. 41. The ftatutes of the Lord are right and rejoice the heart . Pf. 19, 8. 119, III. 
Our rejoicing is this, the ttftimony of a good confidence, 8cc. 2 Cor. I. 12. As forrowful, yet always 
rejoicing. 6. 10 . Rejoice evermore. 1 Theff. 5. 16. Yet believing, ye rejoice, with joy unfpeakahle> 
and full of glory. 1 • Pet. 1.8. 

(c) The triumphing of the wicked is Jhort, and the joy of the hypocrite hut for a moment . Job. 20. 5. 

(d) It is that internal peace and harmony, which flows from a great nefs of foul mixed with man - 
fuetude ; Pax et concordia animi, et magnitudo cum manfuetudine. Sen. de beat. vit. c. 3. Serve 
the Lord with fear, and rejoice with trembling. Pf. 2. 1 1. 

(r) Hilariculo, MSS. As affe&edly fpoken, by the Fribbles of the age, for hilari oculo. See Ep. 53. 

(y*) Tour heart J hall rejoice, and your joy no man taketh from you ; John, 1 6. 22. The fruit of the 
Spirit, it love, joy, peace . GaL 5. 22. 

(g) But onething is needful. Luke, 10. 42. See Ep. 53. 

{b) Our rejoicing is this } the teftimony of a good confcience ; that in fimplicity, and godly finccrity , not 
with fie flily wifdom, but by the grace of God, we have our converfathu in the world . 2 Cor. 1 . 1 2. 
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EPISTLE XXIV. 

On the Fear of Evils to come. 

Y o U write, Lucilius, that you are greatly embarrafled, concerning 
the event of a procefs, with which you are threaten’d by an implacable 
enemy ; and you expedt, I fuppofe, that I (hould perfuade you to think 
better, and to acquiefce in the pleafing hope : for what neceflity is there 
to anticipate evil, and to prefuppofe that, which it will be time enough 
to fuffer when it happens ; and fo lofe the enjoyment of the prelent, 
through fear of what is to come ? Without doubt it is ridiculous to 
make yourfelf miferable at prefent ; becaufe this may be your lot fome 
day or other. But I lhall lead you another way (a) to reft in fecurity. 

In order to get rid of (or at leaft to alleviate) your prefent anxiety, I 
would advife you to fuppofe, whatever you are afraid will happen, really 
to happen : and whatever the misfortune may be ; weigh it well with 
yourfelf; and tax your fear : from whence you will find, that fuch mif- 
fortune will not either be very great or of long duration (h). And to 
ftrengthen you the more, you may foon colledt many examples of perfons 
in the like diftrefs. Every age abounds with them. On whatever 
accidents you refledt, either domeftic or foreign, you will meet with 
inftances, where a good difpofition, great proficiency in learning, and 
the ftrongeft efforts of nature, have not been wanting. And after all, 
Ihould you chance to be condemned in this fuit, can any thing harder be 
expedled, than baniflunent, or a pril'on ? Or has the body any thing 
worfe to fear, than to be hanged or burned? Now fuppofe any one of 
thefe to be your lot; and you may fummon to your aid thofe, who have 
defpifed them all; men, who will give you no great trouble in looking 
out for them ; you need only make choice of them for your purpofe. 
Rutilius (c) fo took his condemnation, as to think nothing irkfome to 
him, but the being condemned wrongfully. Metellus (d) fuffered 
banifhment with a courageous, but Rutilius even with a willing mind; the 
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former allured the commonwealth of his return to ferve them ; the latter, 
when Sylla ordered him to return, refufed it, at a time when no one 
dared to deny Sylla any thing. Socrates read lectures in prifon, and 
when there were thole who promifed him an efeapc, he refufed to ac- 
cept it, and flill continued there, to take off from men, by his example, 
the fear of the two greatefl evils, banifhment and death (ej. Mutius 
thruft his hand into the fir s(f): *tis a fevere thing to be burned; but 
how much more levere to inflift it upon one’s fclf ! You fee here a man 
of no letters, nor inflru&ed with any philofophical principles againfl 
pain and death, but only fupported by a military courage, exacting 
putiifhment of himfelf, for having mifearried in a bold attempt. He 
flood calmly looking on his right hand, while it melted away in the 
flame, nor withdrew it, though burnt to the naked bone, 'till his 
enemy ordered the fire to be taken away. He might have done fbme- 
thing of more happy confequence in the field, but nothing braver. 
You fee alfo how much readier valour is to fuffer and defpife torture, 
than cruelly to impofe it. Porfenna more eafily pardoned Mutius for 
his intention to kill him, than Mutius would pardon himfelf for not 
having killed him. But tbefe examples , you fay, are known to every 
fc bool-boy, and , no doubt but , in fpeaking of the contempt of death , you will 
bring in Cato. And why not ? Indeed I cannot pafs by fb ftriking an 
example, as that he exhibited, when, on his lafl night, he was reading 
Plato , with his fword lying by him. Thefe were the two inffruments 
he caft his eye upon in his extremity ; the one to teach him to be wil- 
ling to die, the other to put it in execution. Having fettled therefore 
his affairs, as well as they could be fettled in that his diftreffed condi- 
tion, he thought this only remained to be done ; that no man might 
either have the power to kill, or the opportunity of making Cato 
obliged to him for his fafety : and then taking up his drawn fword, 
which to that day he had kept pure from murder. Fortune , fays he, 
weak has been tby power in oppofmg my endeavours ; hitherto you have 
done nothing ; I fought not for my own liberty , but the liberty of my coun- 
try : nor have I aSled with fuch Jlubborn perfeverance to live free myfelf 
but to live among a free people ; but now, fi nee all is lojl, and the affairs of 
mankind are defperate, Cato is determined to retire out of your reach in 
ffety. Whereupon he gave himfelf a mortal wound; hut it was 
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dreffed and bound up by the phyficians ; when having loft much blood, 
and being weaker in body, but not in fpirit, enraged not only at Cetjar, 
but at himfelf too •, he tore open his wound with his naked hands, and 
did not difmifs, but throw out his noble foul, indignant, and ever 
fcornfulof fuperior power fgj. 

I bring not thefe examples by way of exercifing the fancy, but to 
arm you againft whatever may feem moft terrible. It may poflibly how- 
ever have a better effedt, was I to (hew you, that not only great men 
have defpifed death, but even feme, who in all other refpedts feem to 
have wanted fpirit, yet in this have equalled the braveft: like that 
Scipio , (the fon-in-law of Cneius Pompeias ) who, being carried by a 
contrary wind into Africa, when he found his (hip was taken by the 
enemy, fell upon his fword ; and to thofe who enquired after the Ge- 
neral ; ’ the General, fays he, is well. Which fpeech, in my opinion, 
makes him as great as any of his anceftors, and permits not the glory, 
fo fatal to the Scipios in Africa, to be interrupted. It was great to con- 
quer Carthage, but greater ftill to overcome death. 'The General, fays 
he, is well. Could a General, and Cato's General, die more nobly ? 
(rather more cowardly ). 

I need not appeal to the hiftories of former times for more inftances 
of thofe, who have fhewed a contempt of death : even in thefe our own, 
fo much complained of for effeminacy, and luxury, you will find feve- 
ral of every age, condition, and degree. Believe me, Lucilius, death is 
not fo terrible, but that it may fometimes be deemed a defirable bleffing. 
Without any great anxiety therefore you may hear the threats of your 
adverfary : and though the confcioufnefs of your innocence may give 
you feme affurance ; yet as a caufe may be over-ruled, hope for juftice, 
but at the fame time be prepared againft all that injuftice can do. 

More efpecially be mindful to throw afide the terrors and confufion of 
report ; and look upon things (imply as they are ; fo (hall you find, 
there is nothing dreadful in them, but the fear itfelf. What you fee 
among boys, happens to us who are ftill but older boys (b). They are 
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afraid of even thofe they love,, their companions, and playfellows, when 
they come upon them malked and difguifed. Not only from men, but 
from things the mafk mull be taken off; and the naked countenance 
rellored. 

Why do you tell me of fwords and fire, and a crowd of executioners 
muttering around you ? Take away this pomp, this frightful malk, and 
you will terrify none but fools. Death is all: and what is death ? My 
Have, and even a maid fervant have defpifed it. Or, why again do you 
make fuch a horrible parade of fcourges, and iron whips ; and a feveral 
engine adapted to the torture of a feveral joint ; and a thoufand other 
inllruments for the excruciating every part of the body ? Lay aiide 
thefe terrifying objedts* filence the groans, the bitter exclamations, 
and outcries, extorted by the rack. The pain is but little more than 
what fome one defpifes in a fevere fit of the gout; and another endures 
in the cholic by mere indigellion ; or the tender young woman goes 
through with in childbirth. It is light, if I can bear it \ and if it be 
more than I can bear, there is an end of it. Revolve thefe things in 
your mind, which you have often heard, and often mentioned : whether 
you have heard, or fpoke to the purpofe, let the effedt determine ; for 
nothing can be more fcandalous than what is objedted to us. We /peak , 
indeed , but do not adl, like Philofophers . 

And Avhat think you ? Is this the firlt time you fancied yourfelf in 
danger of death, or banilhment, or pain ? You are miflaken j thefe are' 
what you have been fubjedt to, ever lince you was born. Whatever 
may happen, we mull think will happen. You have hitherto taken my 
advice* I therefore now exhort you not to fuffer your mind to fink 
under this difquiet, left it Ihould grow dull, and lofe its vigour, when 
it is moll wanted, and ought to exert itfelf. Carry thefe refledlions 
from a private caufe to a more general one. Say, this body is frail and 
mortal ; not only liable to pain from injuries and tyrannical power, but 
to have its very pleafures turned into torments : feaftings create furfeits * 
drunkennefs brings on a weaknefs and trembling of the nerves ; luftful- 
nefs a diftortion of the hands, feet and- joints. Say like wife, mull I be 
Vol. I. N poor? 
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poor ? I ihall find companions enough. Muft I be banilhed ? I will 
look upon where I am fent to, as my native place. Muft I be bound ? 
what then ? am I now free P Nature hath enchained me with this 
heavy load of flefh (i).. Muft I die ? I fhall be no more lick, or 
bound 3 I fliall feel the ftroke of death no more. I am not fo filly as to 
dwell here upon the idle chant of Epicurus j and tell you that vain are 
all our fears of puniftiment below 5 that there is no Ixion rolling round 
upon a wheel 3 no Sifyphus forcing with main ftrength a huge ftone up 
a liill 3 nor that the bowels of T’ityus are daily fed upon, yet growing 
ftill afrefli. No one is fuch a child as to fear Cerberus , dark holes, or 
goblins as we fee them pictur'd with naked bones! Death either quite 
confumes us, or fets us free (k)> If the latter 3 what a better ftate 
may we not exped, when difencumbered from this load of fiefh ? if 
the former j there is an end of alls we are equally deprived of good 
and evil. But permit me here to remind you of a verie of your own, 
having firft premifed, that you muft: not think it wrote for others, but 
for yourfelf alfo : it is vile to fpeak one thing, and think anothers how 
much more vile to think one thing and write another ! I remember 
you one day fpeaking to this point, and obferving, that we die not at 
once, but are gradually approaching thereto, we die daily fl J ; for every 
day ibme part of life is taken from us : even while we are growing, 
life decreafeth : we firft: lofe infancy, then childhood, then youth 3 even 
all that is paft to yefterday inclufive, is loft for ever 3 nay, this very day 
we now live, we divide with death : as it is not the laft drop of water, 
or grain of fand, that exhaufts the hour-glafs, but all thofe that conti- 
nually flowed before ; fo in the laft hour of life, it is not that alone 
which creates death, but which alone finishes it. We then arrive there, 
but have been long on our journey. I remember when you was com- 
menting upon this fubjed with your ufual eloquence, always indeed 
great, but never more ftriking, than when you adapt words t» the like 
iblemn truths, you was pleafed to fay. 

Mors non una venit, fed quae rapit, ultima mors eft (m). 

I had rather therefore, Lucilius, you ftiould read yourfelf, than my 
Epiftle 3 from whence it will be manifeft, that the death we fear is really 
the lajl , but not the only one. 

Jut 
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But 1 know what you now expert, fome noble or fpirited faying; or 
fome ufeful precept by way of fuppoit, or ornament of this Epiftle. 
Well then ; I will give you fomething that relates to the matter in hand. 
Epicurus chides not thole lefs, who court death, than thole who fear it, 
fn) and lays, it is ridiculous to have recourfe to death , becaufe life is irk- 
fome ; when we ourfelves have made lift ft irkjbme, as to make death defe- 
rable. And in another place he fays, what can be Jo abfurd % as to wifb 
for death, when you have made life burthenfme, only through fear of death l 
To thefe you may add that alio which is of the lame import : f great is 
the folly or rather madnefs of mortals , that Jbme for fear of dying rujh on 
death (o). Whichfoever of thefe fentences you refledt upon, you will 
ftrengthen your mind with patience, in the fufferance either of life or 
death: for indeed we are to he exhorted, and confirmed in both tliclo 
points, fo as not to be too much in love with life, nor too much to 
loath it. Nay, even when reafon perfuades us (p), it would be happier 
for us to die ; we mull not be ralh (q), and hurry precipitately on a 
fuppofed relief. A truly brave and wife man ought not cowardly to fly 
from life, but to make a decent exit. And above all things he mult 
not indulge that fickly paflion, which hath feized on many, of lulling 
after death. For know, Lucilius, there is a certain indifereet inclination 
to death, as well as to other things; which oftentimes prevails on men 
of a noble and truly generous foul, as well as on the indolent and de- 
fponding. The former defpife life, and the latter are overborne with it. 
A fatiety of ftill feeing and doing the fame things, hath flrangely afFedted 
fome, not through any hatred, but a mere difdain of life; into which 
they unhappily fell, and not indeed without fome impulfe from phi- 
lofophy itfelf (r) ; as we are apt to cry, Quoufque eadem ? What , 
always the fame thing ? I wake, I deep, I am full, I am hungry ; I am 
cold, and now warm ; there is no complete end of any thing ; but all 
things return, and are connected in a circle : they fly, and they purfue : 
the day prefles upon the night, and the night upon the day fsj: the 
Summer ends in Autumn, and Autumn is fuccecded by Winter ; which 
itfelf foon gives way to the Spring ; and thus they pafs away but to 
come again : I fee nothing new ; I can do nothing new. Hence, I 
fay, fome are fick of life ; and there are many, who do not think life 
irkfome, but fupcrf.ueu:. 

N 2 
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ANNOTATIONS &c. 

(*) See Epp. 1 3, 74 .—another way, i. e. on the contrary , omnem fortunae licentiam in oculis habere, 
tanquam quidquid poteft facere, fa&ura fit. Quicquid exfpcftatum eft diu, levius accidit. . To 
fuppofe that fortune will do all that lies in her power to opprefs you. Whatever has been long expelled, 
falls the lighter. Ep. 78. Lipf Manud. II. DifT. 1. 

(b) According to what follows. Levis eft ft ferre pofTum; brevis eft ft ferre non po/Tum. From 
iLfchylus. 

Oatpre*, tcik yap AKpcrin yjoirw. 

Take courage ; pain is fort when mojl fever e . 

(r) P. Rutilius Rufus , of an illuftrious family at Rome; Conful with Mallius, U. C. 648. He was 
a learned hiftorian, and to his integrity Cicero bears witnefs. Being banifhed by Sylla the Di&atcr, 
he went to Smyrna , where he was made a citizen ; and, being recalled, refufed to return, faying, lie 
had rather his country Jhould be ajhamed cf his banijhmcnt , than have any caufe to grieve at his return. 
Epp. 67. 79. Sen. de Provid. c. 3. Ad Marc. c. 22. Tac. Ann. IV. 43. Val. Max. 6 . 4. 4. 
Ov. de Ponto. 1 . 3. 63. 

Et grave magnanimi robur mirare Rutili, 

Non ufi reditus conditione dati. 

Admire the brave Rutilius, whnfe difdain 
Refus'd the favour to return again. 

(</) Metcllus , the furname of the family of the Cacilii , from whom were defeended many illuftrious 
perfons. The Metellus here mentioned was called Numidicus , from having conquered Jugurtha, King 
of Numidia ; he was Cenfor and Conful U. C. 648. but was baniftied for refufing to fwear againit 
the laws of Apulcius Saturninus, the Tribune. He was reftored at the earneft entreaty of his Ion, 
who was therefure honoured with the name of Pius. 

(<r) And finding afkcd his friends who propofed his efcape, whether they knew any region out of 
Attica, oJ 'xpt'jCa.Tciv Savatv, inacceffiblc to death . Xenoph. Apol. 

•• Mutius , (fays Plutarch ), was a perfon endowed with every virtue, but moft eminent in war. 
He refolvcd to kill Porfcnna , the moft powerful Prince in Italy y but not knowing him among his 
nobles, he flew one of them, v/ho looked moft like a King. He was taken in the fa£l, and a pan of 
fire having been fet before the King, who intended a facrifice, Mutius thruft his right hand into the 
flame, and while it was burning, beheld Porfnna with a fteady and undaunted countenance : Per - 
fuina admiring the man, difinifled him; and returned him his fword, which he received with his left 
hand, (from whence he was called Sc<cvoIa, i . c. left-handed) and out of gratitude allured him, 
there were 300 Romans lurking in his camp, all as refolute as himfclf ; and that being dcllined by 
lot, to make the firft attempt, he was not concerned at having mifearried, fince he found Pcrfeuna to 
be fogood a man, as to deferve rather to be a friend to the Romans , than an enemy ; and accordingly 
he was accepted asfuch.” Plut. Life of Pop'icola. Sen . Ep. 66. 

(g) This Cato (fays Lord Bclingbroke) fo much fung by Lucan in every page, and fo much better 
fung by Virgil in half a line, ftrikes me with no great refpcdl, when I fee him painted in all the 
glorious colours which eloquence furniibes, when I call to mind that image of him that Tully gives 
in one of his letters to Atticus , in fubmitting to he made a tool to his party , &c. See Ep. 71. 
(N. g.) 

And even Plutarch fays of him, “ that in fuch outrageous virtue. Humour often gets the upper 
hand, and iafinuates itftlf under the mafic of equity and reafon.” (See his Life.) 
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And as to this laft action of his life, fc often repeated, and fo highly commended in this Epiftle, I 
can fearce refrain from faying with old Syphax (in Mr. Addifon’s Cato) 
tf *T was pride, rank pride , and bought inefs of foul. 

“ I think the Romans call it Stoicifm.” 

(£) Older boys.] See Epp. 4. (N. b) 115. De Conft. Sapien. c. 120. Diogenes the Cynic being 
aiked, in what part of Greece be bad feen good men f Men , fays he, no where ; but I faw feme boys 
at Lacedaemon. 

Men are but children of a larger fize. ■ ■ ■ All for Love. 

(/) O wretched man that I am, who Jball deliver me from the body of this death ! dk. from this body 
of death ! ok. from the death of this body ! Rom. 7. 24. See the foregoing verfe. 

(k) Aut nihil eft fenfus animis a morte reliltum, 

Aut mors ipfe nihil.— Lucan. III. 39. 

Or endlefs apathy fuccetds to death , 

And fenft is loft with onr expiring breath ; 

Or if the foul fome future life Jhall know , 

To better worlds immortal Jball Jhe go : 

Whatever event the doubtful queftion clears , 

Death muft be fill unworthy of our fears.— Rowe. 

(/) We die daily] See Epp. 1. (d) 58 (o) 120. 

The bell ftrikes one, we take no note of time. 

But from its lofs. To give it then a tongue. 

Is wife in man. As if an angel fpoke 
I feel the folemn found ; if heard aright. 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they? with the years beyond the Flood.— Young. 

Is Death at diftance? No; he has been on thee. 

And given fure eameft of his final blow. 

Thofe hours. Sec. Ib. See Ep. 49. (b) 

AlK % ifjuitf if a ptCvpiSeL yikoivf yoltov, — r. A. Plutarch. De E< ap. Delph. c. 23. We 

ridiculoufiy fear our death having fo often died ; and are continually dying. Forjtot only , as Heraclitus 
faid , the death of fire is the generation of air 5 and the death of air is the generation of water ; this is 
more plainly vifible in man: man terminates in the aged\ as the youth in man ; the child in the youth % 
the infant in the child: foyefterday died in to-day ; and to-day dies in to-morrow. 

My worthy and ingenious friend, the late Mr. Donaldfon , obferved upon this pafiage, that Death 
may be fuppofed to have a mortgage upon life : he does not enter upon the premifes , on the fall of this or that 
grain of fund, but foreclofes on the laft. 

(jw) There are more deaths than one , but that the laft , 

That takes us o ff 

So Muretus ; all the former copies. 

Mors non ultima venit, quae rapit, ultima mors eft. 

Which Lipfius approves and thus explains : Non quae venit et jam pneteriit, mors eft, fed ilia proprie 
quae rapit ultima, et nos aufert. Gronovius likewife retains the old reading, but explains it in ano- 
ther manner: Falfumeft, mortem, ultimam rerum venire, velveniffe, multis mortibus conficimur, 
et faepe ad nos venit, antequam rapiat ; fed ilia mors, quae nos rapit et aufert, mortium eft ultima. — 
La mort a degrez et celle ne premiere, qui nous vient a ravir, mais c’ eft bien la demiere. Vet. Gall. 
L’homme a plus d’un trefpas, mais le dernier l’importe. Malherbe. 

Among Chriftians, indeed, afecond death is to be feared, but only by thofe who come under the 
defeription in Rev. 21. 8. See c. 2. v. 11. 
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(») From whence that excellent precept in Martial ; 

Summum ne metuas diem, nec optcs. 

Nor fear , nor wijb, this day may he your la ft. 

(i o ) Hoftem dum fugeret fe Fannius ip(e peremit ; 

Hie rogo, non furor eft ne moriare, mori? Th. 

Himfelf the coward Fannius flew. 

When from his foe he fain would fly ; 

But greater madnefs can you Jhew , 

Than thus, for fear of death , to die? M. 

Stultitia eft timore mortis, mori. See Ep. 7. (N. e.) 

(/) i. e. according to the doftrine of the Stoics. See Ep. 12. 13. 72. Lipf Manud. HI. 22. 25. 

(< q ) We muft not be rafhi] I can go no further without recommending this, and what follows, to 
thofe, who (if any fuch there be) think there is any weight in what Seneca hath eHewhere advanced, in 
the language of Stoicifm , on the other fide of the queftion : (fee Epp. 30. (N. b.) 69. (N. d.) To 
which let me add, that juft reply of a certain Rhodian (Ep. 70.) who under the moft fevere oppreffion, 
was advifed to ftarve himfelf : No, fays he. Omnia homini dum wit, funt fperanda; While there it 
life there is hope . 

(r) Laoaius introduces Nature herfelf, faying, 

Nam tibi praeterea quod machiner inveniamque 
Quod placeat, nihil eft ; eadem funt omnia femper. 

Si tibi non annis corpus jam marcet, et artus 
Confefti languent ; eadem tamen omnia reftant; 

Omnia ii perges vivendo vincere fecla. III. 958. 

To pleafe thee, I have emptied all my ftore, 

1 can invent, I canfupply no more, ( 

But run the round again, the round I ran before. — Dryden. J 

7 et I can fisid no new , no frejh delight ; 

The fame dull joys muft vex the appetite . 

Altho ’ thou couldft prolong thy wretched breath 

For numerous years ; much more, if, free from death. — Creech* 

(j) Hor. Od. II. 18. 15.— Truditur dies die, 

Novaeque pergunt interire lunce. 

Day prejfes on the heels of day ; 

And moons encreafe to their decay. — Francis. 

Of man’s miraculous miftakes, this bears 
The palm ; that all men are about to live.— 

All promife is poor dilatory man, — 

And that through every ftage. 

At thirty man fufpefts himfelf a fool : 

Knows it at forty ; and reforms his plan ; 

At ftfty chides his infamous delay ; 

Pulhcs his prudent purpofe to refolve ; 

In all the magnanimity of thought 

Rcfolves ; and re-refolvcs j then dies the fame.—Tcung. 
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EPISTLE XXV. 



On Contentment: and Solitude . 

Concerning the two friends mentioned in your laft, we muft proceed a 
different way. The vices of one (the elder) are to be corredted, of the 
other to be quite broken off. I fhall be very free with the former ; for 
I cannot be fuppofed to love the man whom I fhould be afraid to offend 
in this refpedt. And wbatt you will fay, do you intend to keep a pupil 
of 40 years old under gtiardianjhip ? Conjidcr bis age j it is now become 
hardy and intraSlable ; tender minds only, are to be worked upon to any 
purpofe (a). I know not what good I fhall do j but I had rather fail 
in fuccefs than in my duty. Nor muft we defpair of the poffibility of 
healing thofe who have been ill a long time, provided we can keep them 
from intemperance, and they will fubmit to do, and fuffer many things 
againft their wills. Nor indeed can I promife much concerning the 
younger, but that he ftill blufhes, as afhamed of doing wrong (b). 
This bafhfulnefs is by all means to be kept up : for as long as this 
remains, there will be room to hope for amendment. With the veteran 
we muft go more cautioufly to work, left he fall into a defperate way : 
nor can there be a better time for taking him in hand, than in fome 
interval, when he feems inclined to a good difpoiition. Such an 
interval indeed hath impofed upon fome j but it cannot deceive me : 

I expedt that thofe vices, which have flept for a while, but are not dead, 
fhould break forth again, with more malignity. However I fhall 
beftow a few days on this affair, and try whether any thing can be done 
or not. 

In the mean time, do you, Lucilius, continue to adt ftrenuoufly as 
ufual ; and contradt your budget. Scarce any of thofe things we hap- 
pily enjoy are neceffary (cj. Let us return to the law of Nature. We 
a. fhall 
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(hall be rich enough. All that we fancy we want is gratuitous, or of 
•little confequence. Nature afks for bread and water (d) : no one is fo 
poor, but he can anfwer this demand j and whoever confines his defires 
to thefe, may contend with Jove himfelf in happinefs (e), as faith Epi- 
curus. From whom, as ufual, I fhall conclude with an excellent fen- 
tence j — Sic fac omnia tanquam fpe&at aliquis ; Do every thing, as before 
a ivitncfs (f). 

Without doubt it is of great advantage to have a conftant guardian 
over you, whom you reverence, and think concerned in all your defigns. 
Yet it is more magnificent fo to live, of yourfelf, as under the infpec- 
tion, and in the prefence of fome good man ; and with this 1 fhould be 
fatisfied that whatever you do, you do it, as before a witnefs ; foraf- 
much as folitude is apt to prompt all manner of evil. When you have 
made fo great progrefs as to reverence yourfelf, you may difmifs your 
tutor j but ’till then, look upon yourfelf as under the infpe&ion of fome 
one in authority : fuppofe a Cato, or Scipio, or Leelius, or any other, in 
whofe prefence the moft abandoned would fcruple to commit a crime j 
or rather confer this honour upon yourfelf (g). 

When you have done this, and you begin to think worthily of your- 
felf, I will recommend to you the advice of Epicurus’, Tunc praecipue 
in te ipfe fecede, cum elfe cogeris in turba ; Then ejpecially retire, as it 
were, into yourfelf, when you are obliged to be in much company. It behoves 
you to be unlike the many. But fhould it not be fafe for you thus to 
retire ; examine all around j there is no one with whom a man had not 
better converfe than with himfelf. Then ejpecially (fays Epicurus) retire 
into yourfelf \ when you are obliged to be in a mixed company ; that is, if 
you are a good man j of a calm, and fober difpofition ; otherwife it 
would be better to go into company ; where you would fcarce find a 
more dangerous man to be with, than with yourfelf. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &e. 



(a) Tenera finguntur] Hor. Ep. I. 2. 64. 

Fingit equum tenera docilem fen/izt magifter 
Ire viam quam monftrateques. 

The jockey frame theymt^g W tender hoefe \ 

While jet /oft -mouth'd be breeds him to the courfe.— -Creech. 

And Plato fays, young men , xnpty*f it rat, are to be moulded like wax. 

. fb) See Ep. 11. (N. a.) 

(c) " Nothing is more certain than this truth; that all our wants beyond thofe which a moderate 
Income will fupply me merely imaginary ; and that his happi&efi k greater, and better aflured who 
brings his mind up to a temper of not feeHng (hem, than his who feels them, and has wherewithal 
to fnpply them.” Boling broke, Lett. 19 1. 

( d) Panem et aquam] Lucan. IV. 377. 

Difcite quam parro Heart producer® vham 
Et quantum n&tura petat — 

— Satis eft, populis fluviufqne cerelque. 

Behold how little thrifty nature craves. 

And what a cheap relief the lives of thoufands /antes • 

When all we want, thus omfily wefmd\ 

The field and river ean fupply mankind.— Rowe. 

Eth t# dZ Cfomat, aKno dvdif pom, 

An/xi frpof atari* wmtw ^ vdfwxj*. Eurip . 

‘Nature demands for mortals but two things. 

Bread-corn from Ceres, and futtet water-fprings. 

(e) Ep. 110. Habeamus aquam, habeamus polentum; Jovi ipfi de felicitate controverfiam 
feciamus. — Sk E rmpor. 

(ap. Stobse.) E\*y% %-mftm kas r£A/j drop 

Eudaspmaf ay or at, joa£air ixav das vduf. 

(f) However this injunction from Epicurus may be interpreted ; as if € * ‘there Was. no villainy. 
Which a man may nbt commit, if he can but perfuade himfelf, that he fhall not be detected or punilhed 
by men, 9 * thegods being out of the cafe : {fee Lelmd, VoL II.' p. 94.) Seneca, l think, intends no 
than that a fenfe of ftiame, as well as fear of punishment, is a fufEdent reftraint, on an inge- 
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nuous mind, capable of diftinguiftiing between good and evil, from alting contrary to moral duty. 
See*Ep. it. (N. f.) • 

. (g) flaoTorr di {AAKsrra—xta/vvt 0 a'avTw. 

Above all things, (lays Pythagoras) reverence yourfelf. 

4€ The firft and leading difpofition to engage us on the fide of virtue was, in this fage’s opinion, to 
jheferVe above all things a'conftant reverence of our own 'mind ; and to dread nothing *lo much as to 
tfffeud againftits nativt'dlgnky.” Eituefiorn-s Lett. 19. 
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EPISTLE XXVI. 

/ 



On a good old Age. Meditation on Death. 

I HAVE heretofore told you, Luci/ius, that I was within fight of old 
1 age. I now fear I have palled it by, and left it behind me: fome other 

word better agrees with my years, at lealt the ftate of my body j for in- 
deed old age is properly a name belonging to one weary of life, rather 
than to one broken down with years as I am. You may reckon me, if 
you pleafe, decrepit, and in the lalt Stage. But I congratulate myfelf 
with you, that, whatever my body may feel, my mind or understanding 
is not fenfible of any decay or injury from time (a). Vices only are 
grown old, and whatever is instrumental thereto : the foul Still flouriSheth, 
and rejoiceth that She hath fo little to do with the body: having partly 
difrobed herfelf. She glories in it, and makes me even doubt concerning 
old age. She calls this the flower of agej let us believe her, and let her 
enjoy her proper good. It is a pleafure to me to confider, and examine, 
what I owe of this tranquillity, this corrcdtnefs of morals, to wifdom, 
and what to old age : and diligently to enquire, what it is I cannot do, 
and what I would not doj and if what I cannot, be alfo what I would 
not? I have reafon to rejoice in my inability. For, whatcaufe is there 
of complaint, what great inconvenience, if what muft one day end, be 
now upon the decay ? Perhaps you will fay, it is the greatest inconve- 
nience imaginable, to be infirm, to languish, or, to Speak properly, to 
be melted down : for, we are not forcibly laid low on a Sudden ; we gra- 
dually walte away; everyday purloins fomething from our Strength: 
and what exit can be happier, than to be diSTolved, as it were, by a 
gentle decay of nature ? Not that there is any thing very grievous in a 
Stroke, or fudden departure out of life; but becauSe it is eaSy, and natu- 
ral thus to Steal away by degrees (b). 
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For my own part, as if I was now about to make the experiment, and 
the day approached, that muft pafs fentencc on the foregoing years, I 
thus obferve and commune with myfelf. “ All that I have faid or 
** done hitherto is nothing : vain and deceitful are the alTuranccs of the 
“ mind, all involved in chicane and flattery : what advance I made in 
** wifdom, death alone can fhew : I therefore calmly compofc myfelf 
“ againft that day, when all fhifts and fubtleties laid afide, I muft pro- 
“ nounce truly concerning myfelf j whether I fpeak and think, what 
** is truly great and noble : whether the big and contemptuous words 
“ thrown out againft fortune were mere diflimulation and artifice, to 
“ engage applaufe. Regard not the opinion of men fcj ; *tis at beft 
** doubtful, and generally partial : regard not particular ftudies ; our 
** bufinefs relates to the whole of lift; death will pronounce fentence 
** on the man: yes, I fay, difputations and learned conferences, and 
“ collections from the fayings of wife men, and eloquence of fpeech, 
“ all thefe fhew not the true fortitude of mind : the moft bafe and 
“ cowardly may yet be bold in fpeech. How you have aCted in general, 
“ Seneca, will then appear when you come to die. I accept the terms. 
** I am not afraid of judgment.” Thus I commune with myfelf ; yet 
fuppofe me fpeaking likewife to you, Lucilius. You indeed are younger : 
but it matters not ; years are not reckoned : it is uncertain when or 
where death expeCls you ; and therefore expeCt him every where. 

1 was about to conclude, and indeed folding my paper; but the 
whole ceremony muft be obferved ; and this Epiftlc have its paffport. 
I need not tell you from whence the loan ; you know whofe cheft I 
generally make free with. I hope in a little time to pay you out of my 
own ftock ; in the mean while Epicurus fhall ftand my friend : Meditare 
utrum commodius fit, vel mortem tranfire ad nos vel nos ad earn ; 
Confider whether it he better , that Death jhould come to us, or we go to 
him . The fenfe is plain. It is an excellent thing to know w’hat Death 
is, and how to die : you perhaps may think it unneceffary, to learn 
that, which can but once be of any ufe : now this is the very reafon, 
why we ought to ftudy it : we muft always be learning that, which we 
never can be allured we rightly know. Think upon Death. He that 
commands this, bids you think upon liberty. He that hath learned to 

O 2 die. 
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die, hath unlearned to be a Have. Death i» above every power upon 
earth : at lead beyond it. What is a prifon, or guards, or bars, to him ? 
The paflage is ftill free and open ( i ) : but there is a ftrong chain, 
which ftill binds us down * the love of life (e) i which as it is not to 
be thrown off at once, may yet be eafed and leffened ; that, when an 
exigency requires, nothing may detain or hinder us from being prepared, 
and ready to fubmit' to that which we muft one day certainly undergo. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &e. 



(tf) This I frVinlr every one will give him credit for who is canver&nt in his writings. According 



to Menander, 

£j t £kk* AfmfHY o m/kve h o&t yjvm 

H (Mf TO j»i A(Tp±klflfO¥ V0i£. 

Of •whatever elfe depriv'd by length of time. 



A 



Wifdcm we find as firm as in its prime . M. 

(b) Sabduci] Sene&us leniter emittit, non repen te avulfum vitae, fed minuUitiin fubduBum . 
Ep. 33. (N. g.)— According to thb old man’s wish in Dryden's Mifcell. III. 178, 

May I govern my paffion with an abfolute fway , 

And grow wifer and better as my firtngtb wears away , 

Without gout or ftone by a gentle decay . 

(c) But with me it is a very fmall thing, fays St. Paul, that I jbonld be judged of yon or of man's 
judgment ; yea, 1 judge not my ownfelf I Cor. 4. 3. 

(d) According to the Stoical dodrine, (too) often repeated. But fee Ep. 24, Sec. but particu- 
larly Ep. 70. 

(*) But there is a ftrong chain ] Sc. the love of lifey— Amor vitae, qui non eft abjidendus.— But 
confider, O Chriftian, how much ftronger is the chain that binds thee down; however painful it may 
be at prefent to endure it, viz. the will of God . 

99 That it is the intention of the Deity we fhould remain in this ftate of being ’till his fummoits 
calls us away feems as evident, as that we at firft entered into it by his good pleafure ; for we can no 
more continue, than we could begin to exift without the concurrence of die lame fupremc interpolation. 
Htxojborne's Lett. 13. 
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EPISTLE XXVII. 



Virtue only is fecure. 

Yo U fay, Lucilius , that I may well take upon me to advife you ; 
forafmuch as having corre&ed myfelf, I am now at leifure to attend 
the amendment of others. No, my friend, I am not fo vain or unjuft, 
as, being fick myfelf, to pretend to cure others fa ) ; but, as lying in 
the fame infirmary, I am talking to you of our common illnefs, and 
communicating with you fuch remedies, as I think will be of fervice. 
Suppofe me then, to admit you into my privacy, and thus, in your pre- 
fence, expoftulate with myfelf. ** Number your years, Seneca, and 
■** you will be aftiamed to defire, and be hunting after, thofe things, 
“ wherein you delighted when a child (b). And be it your particular 
« care on this fide the grave, that your vices may all die before you. 
“ Forego thofe turbulent and dear-bought pleafures, that hurt, no.t 
« only before, but after enjoyment; as crimes though not found out 
44 when perpetrated, ftill carry anxiety with them: all unlawful plea- 
■** fures are attended with remorfe: there is no folidity in them; nor 
any thing worthy of confidence; even though they hurt not, they 
•** fbon pafs and are gone. Look out rather for fomething more fub- 
44 ftantial andlafting: but alas! there is no fuch thing, except what 
/« the mind qan find within itfelf: virtue only can give perpetual joy 
** and fecurity (cj ; whatever may feem to obftrudt it, pafieth over like 
44 a. cloud, which for a moment darkens, but cannot hide the day. O, 
•“ .when (hall I . enjoy fo great happinefs! You have not indeed been 
“ idle, Seneca-, btit this is not enough; you muft ftill exert yourfelf ; 

a great deal remains to be done: confequently you muft be vigiliant, 
** and fpare no pains, as you expert fuccefs. This depends upon your- 
“ felf; it is an affair that accepts of no delegate, nor admits of any 
** affiftance, as in other kinds of learning which puts me in mind of 

Calvifius 
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Calvijitts Sabinus ; one, who, in our memory, was rich, having a free 
and gentleman-like patrimony, and underftanding ; but I never faw a 
man fo ridiculoufly happy. He had fo treacherous a memory, that he 
often forgot the names of Ulyjfes, Achilles, and Priam ; names, which 
every well-educated man remembers as well as we do our firft fchool- 
mafters. No old Nomenclator, who is apt to impofe upon his mafter 
with a falfe name, ever made fuch blunders, as when he pretended to 
talk of the Greeks and Romans. And yet he affedted to be thought a 
profound fcholar (d). He took therefore this compendious method; 
he bought fervants at an extravagant price; one who underftood Homer ; 
another, who was mafter of Hejiod', and to the nine lyric poets, he 
affigned a feveral 'fervant. You need not wonder at his great expence, 
for if he could not find fuch as were fuitable at hand, he placed them 
out to be inftrudted, and duly qualified : and having thus made up his 
family, he was continually making entertainments, and impertinently 
troubling his guefts with his fecond-hand learning ; for he had always 
fome One at his feet to prompt him every now and then with verfes, 
which endeavouring to repeat, he would often break off in the middle 
of a line or word. Whereupon Satellius Quadrat us, a fmell-feaft, or 
fharker on fuch fools, and who confequently was a jefter, and, as it gene- 
rally follows, a fcofter, advifed him one day to hire fome Grammarians 
as his ferap-gatherers, or remembrancers: when Sabinus told him that 
every fervant he had flood him in an hundred pounds ; “ you might have 
“ bought, fays he, for lefs money, fo many cafes of books,” as he took 
it in his head that he knew all that any of the family knew, or was con- 
tained in his houfe. The fame Satellius therefore would fain have per- 
fuaded him, to enter himfelf in the lift of vvreftlers, thin, pale, and 
fickly as he was. And when Sabinus anfwered, “ how is that poffible, 
when I am fcarce alive?” ** Never mind that, fays Satellius, do you 
not fee what ftrong and brawny fervants you have got ? — A good under- 
ftanding is not to be hired or purchafed; and I really think was it put 
to fale, there would be but few bidders; whereas a bad one is often pur- 
. chafed, and paid dearly for. 
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But take what I owe you, and farewell; Divitise funt, ad legem 
naturae, compofita paupertas ; Poverty fettled by the law of nature , is 
wealth (e). This Epicurus often repeats : but that cannot be (aid too 
often, which is fcarce ever learned. It is enough to point out remedies 
to fome, while others require them to be frequently applied. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Ye •will furely fay unto me this Proverb, Phylician, heal thyfetf. Luk. 4. 23. 

Aa Kmr iATfoi autU tA * %u Cfvott . — Etenim qui multorum cuilodem fe profiteer, cum fapiente* 
fui primum aiunt cuflodem efle oportere. Cic. — Erafm. 2. 5. 38.-4. 4. 32. 

(£) When Innas a child, 1 /pake as a child, I reafon % d as a child ; but when l became a man I put 
away childijh things. 1 Cor. 13. II. 

(, c ) See Epp. 23. (N. e) 72. 9a. Sen. de Beat. Vit. c. 3. Lipf. Manud. III. DifT. 5. And in 
Sacred Writ, Wifdom (peaking of herfelf (ays, Whofo bearkenctb unto me Jhall dwell fafely, and Jball 
be quiet from fears of evil. Prov. 1 . ^3. 

(d) According to that in Euripides (Herat I. 743) 

■ * osofA t£<t yif 

lot tuivyifroL nedurr % vtrd&eu 

' ■ ■ f Tis common , to fuppofe. 

There is no lore , but what the rich man knows. 

if) See Epp. 4. 23. (N. e.) 



EPISTLE XXVIII, 



Change of Place makes no Alteration in the Mind . 

You think it ftrange, Lucilius , and as happening to yourfelf alone, 
that after fo long a journey, and the vifiting fo many different places, 
you could not throw off your chagrin and melancholy difpoiition. The 
mind muft be changed for this purpofe, and not the climate fa). Tho’ 
you crofs the ocean; tho’ (as our Virgil fays) terraeque urbefque rece- 
dant (b). Whitherfbever you fly, your vices will ftill follow. Socrates , 
to one complaining after the fame manner, fays, “ Why do you wonder 
that travelling does you no good , when, go where you will, you carry your- 
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felf along •with you? The fame taufe, that fent you out, lies {till at 
heart. What can the novelty olf foreign l&hds avail ? what ’the know- 
ledge of divers cities and countries ? It is all a frfiitldfs laboUr. And 
do you afk, why this your flight is to fo little p'ufpofe ? It is becaufe, 
as Socrates faid, you cannot fyfrom yourfelf The mind’s burthen mu A 
be left behind, or you will no where find complacency and delight. 
Think your condition fuch as Virgil gives his prophetefs. When routed 
and inftigated, the is replete with fpirithot her own ; 

Bacchatur vates, magnum ’fi pedtore poflit 

Excufliilfe Deum (d). 

You travel here and there to fliake off the inward load; which by fuch 
agitation only becomes more troublefome. As in a (hip, a burthen that 
is fixed and immoveable, drains it the lefs ; while fuch as are moveable 
are apt to fink the fide to which they roll, by their unequal preflure. 
In every thing you do, you are ftill adting againft yourfelf. The very 
motion cannot but hurt you; it is fhaking a fick man. Get rid of this 
internal evil, and every change of place will be agreeable. Though you 
are driven to the utmoft parts of the earth, or confined to fome corner 
in a ft range land ; be what it will, you may ftfH find entertainment. It 
matters not where you come, but what fort of man, you come thither. 
The mind is not to be devoted to any particular place. We muft live in 
the world under this perfuafion. I am not born for one corner of it more 
than another ; the ivhole is my native country . 

Was this manifeft to you, you would be no longer furprized at not 
finding any benefit from the difference of place, when Weary of one you 
fly to another. For the firft would have pleafed you, if ybu had thought 
it your own. You do not travel, but wander, and are driven about 
from place to place ; whereas what you are in fearch of, a good life , is’to 
be found any where. What place can be more turbulent, than -the 
Forum ? yet if you was obliged to live there, even there might yofc 
‘fihd tranquillity : not but that a man, if he was at his own difpofid, 
Would fly ^as far as pofiible from the fight, and much more from the 
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neighbourhood of fueh a noify place; For as a damp and foggy air 
affedts even the moil firm and healthy conftitution ; fo there are peaces, if 
not dangerous, yet very inconvenient, to a mind well-difpofed, but not 
fully accompliihed. I difient from thofe who defy a ftorm ; and not 
difliking a public and bufy life, are continually exerting their courage, 
in ftruggling with, and getting through, difficulties. A wife man 
would endure this, if it fell to his lot ; but he would by no means 
make it his choice. He had rather live in peace, than amidft the din 
of war : for it is of little avail to him, to have thrown off his own 
vices, if he mull be perpetually contending with thofe of other men. 
Thirty tyrants, you fay, environed Socrates , yet could not break, or 
bend the fteadinefs of his mind : it matters not how many mailers you 
have, ilavery is one and the fame: he, that deipiies this, let his gover- 
nors be as many as they will, is ftill free. 

But it is time to conclude, having firft paid my toll : Initium eft 
falutis, notitia peccati, T^he acknowledgment of a crime, is the firjl Jlep to 
reformation . This is an excellent faying from Epicurus: for he, that 
knows not when he trefpafieth, can never defire to be reformed. You 
muft accufe yourfelf, before you can mend. There are fome who 
even glory in their fins; and do you think they will ever be iollidtous 
for a< remedy, who account their vices as io many virtues ? As much 
as poffible therefore reprove yourfelf; examine yourfelf thoroughly fej: 
firft, do the office of an informer, then of a judge, and laftly of an inter- 
ceifor, though a little wholefome puniftunent may be fometimes not 
amifs (f). 

ANNOT. ATIO NS, tc c. 

(«) Hor. Ep. Lit, 27. 

Coelpm non amimam mutant qui trans mare currant, 

Stpenua no* exercot inertia ; navibus atque " 

.Qgadpgis pftvmu bene vivore j quod petb hit db 
Ed Ulnbris ; animus fi tc non deficit cquut. 

If they, *wb§ through the Kttnt'r—s ocean ra^ge* 

Not their cot m faffwus, hut the climate change \ 

Annieut through feat and lamd.ffeek fikg&e \ - 4 

Is btpt laborious idleueft at heft : ' 

Its 
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In defert Ulubr® the blifs you'll find* 

If you preferve a firm and equal mind*— Francis, 

Graecc fuavius, rov totoi', « rov rponov.—Muretus. 

They change the place , but not the natural difpofition. 

Xfi) Virg. 3. 72- Cities and land are feen no more, Ep. 72. 

(c) See Ep. 104. 

(d) Virg. 6. 79. 

Struggling in vain, impatient of her load. 

And lab' ring underneath the pond' rous god. 

The more Jbe ftrove to Jhake him from her breafi. 

With more and far fuperior force he prefs'd.— Dry den. 

{ e ) See Ep. 1 6. (N. b) And if felf-examination, with the following, may, by a fair conftru&ion, 
be deemed Chriftian principles ; let Seneca have the honour of them, exclusive of his party ; for felf- 
conviQion, j tlf -condemnation, and imploring pardon of God, are, by no means, in general. Stoical re- 
quilitions. There is a fpiritual pride and felf-fuffidency running through their whole fcheme of 
philofophy ; very incompatible with that humble frame of mind, which Chriftianity requires as a 
neceflary ingredient, in the piety and virtue of fuch imperfect creatures, as we are in this prefent 
Hate. 

(/) M I have fometimes thought, that if preachers, and moral writers, keep vice at a Hand, or 
fo much as retard the progrefs of it ; they do as much as human nature admits : areal reformation is 
not to be brought about by ordinary means ; it requires thofe extraordinary means, which become 
funijbmtnts as well as ledons.” — Soling broke , Lett. 46. 

And indeed Seneca himfelf looks upon repentance as the greateft punilhment a man can fuffer. 
Nec quicquam gravius afficitur quam qui ad fupplicium paenitentiae traditur. See Leland, Pt. II, 



EPISTLE XXIX. 



On popular jipplaufe . 

Y O U are pleafed to enquire, Lucilius, after our friend Marcellinus , 
and defire to know how he goes on. Know then, he very feldom comes 
near me : and the reafon of this is, he dreads to hear the truth : not 
that he is in any great danger of it from me; for truth, I think, is not 
to be thrown away upon thofe who will give no attention. It is quef- 
tioned therefore whether Diogenes and fuch other cynics, as were per- 
petually reprimanding every one they met, atted wifely and commend- 
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ably in fo doing: for what can it avail to reprimand thole, who are deaf 
and dumb, either naturally, or by fome vicious habit ? “ But why, 

44 you lay, need I be lparing of words ? They coft nothing : I may 
44 not know perhaps whether I can do any good with the pfcrfon I ad- 
44 monilh ; but this I mull know, that in admonilhing feveral, it would 
44 be ltrange indeed if I did not reform lome one. Let the hand be 
44 liberal (a), and, no doubt, but in attempting many things, in fome 
44 it will fucceed.'* — Indeed, Lucilius , I cannot think fuch behaviour 
would become a man of any note; for his authority would hereby be 
ledened ; and his remonftrances, by being made fo cheap, not have 
weight enough to carry a reformation. An archer mull fometimes mifs, 
as well as hit, the mark; and you cannot call it art that takes efledt by 
chance : but wifdom is an art, which mull aim at a certain end : it 
mull look out for thole whom it thinks capable of inftrudtion; and 
leave others to themfelves, where there are little hopes of fuccefs ; how- 
. ever, we are not to quit them immediately, but to try every friendly 
remedy, to the lalt hour of defperation. 

I have not quite given Marcettinus over; even yet,. I think, he may 
be recovered; if a hand be llretched out, in time, to lave him. In- 
deed there is lome danger left he Ihould expofe his friend ; for he is a 
man of parts, and great wit, though depraved at prelent. But I lhall 
difregard the danger, and not be afraid to tell him his faults : I fuppole 
he will play his ufual game, have recourse to his facetioulhels, and pro- 
voke the eye of lamentation to laugh : he will firft cut his jokes upon 
himlelf, and then take the fame liberty with us; with his buffoonry he 
will prevent all that I have to lay; he will lift out the Ichools, and 
-charge the philolophers with drinking, whoring, and gluttony. Such, 
a one, he will lay, lives with an adultrefs; another in a tavern; and 
another is perpetually dangling at court : he will tell me of that merry 
philofopher, Artjio, who affected to dilpute as he was carried along in 
his litter; for fuch was the time he chole for adting his part : it being 
enquired of what left he was, Scaurus anfwered, 44 1 am Jure be is na 
Peripatetic .” And when Julius Grcectnus (b) % an excellent man, was. 
aiked, what he thought of him; 44 Indeed, laid he, I cannot tell you ; 

P 2 for 
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for I know not how be behaves on footf as if he was talking of a chario- 
teer. Marcellinus, I fay, will fling in my teeth fuch mountebanks as 
thefe j who had much better quite difown philofophy, than pretend to 
fell it. I am determined however to put up with fuch affronts. He 
may make me laugh ; but perhaps I fhall make him weep : but if he 
ftill keeps his laughing mood, I will laugh too, as if pleafed with the ' 
misfortune, that he is poflefled with fuch a merry kind of madnefs. 
But fuch forced jollity feldom lafts long: obferve, and you will find 
the fame man laughing extravagantly, and within a little while as extra- 
vagantly raving I am refolved, I fay, to addrefs him, and remon- 

ftrate to him how much greater he would be, if he appeared lefs in thp 

. * 

eyes of the vulgar. If I am not fo happy as to cut down every vice, I 
may perhaps check them in their growth. I cannot expedt them to 
ceafe altogether, but they will intermit, and perhaps one day ceafe 
entirely, when they have got an habit ofintermiflion. This then is in 
no wife to be difdained : as a pleafing remifiion of ficknefs is a fort of 
recovery. 

But while I am preparing for Marcellinus , do you, Lucilius, (who 
can command yourfelf, and, who, well knowing from whence you fet 
out, can from thence conjecture where your journey will end,) fettle 
well your morals j raife your fpirit $ Hand up boldly againfl every thing 
that is formidable j nor perplex yourfelf with numbering thofo whom 
you have any reafon to fear. Would you not think a man a fool, who 
is afraid of a multitude in a place where but one can pafs ? Many have 
it not equally in their power to put you to death, though many at the 
fame time may threaten it. We are fo formed by nature, that one only 
may as eafily take avyay thy life, as one gave it. 

But, Lucilius, I think you ought to be afhamed of not remitting me 
my laft payment ; however, that I may not behave myfelf fo meanly 
towards you with regard to intereft-money, and throw upon you what I 
owe myfelf, be pleafed to accept of this ; Nunquam volui populo pla- 
cerej nam quae ego fcio, non probat populus; quae probat populus, 
ego nefcio j J badsiever any ambition to pleafe the people ; for the things 

that 
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that lam concerned to know, they dijlike ; and what they like, I know not. 
Do you afk who fays this* as if you knew not whom I make fo free 
with ? Epicurus. But all, in every fchool, fay the fame thing. Peri - 
patetics. Academics , Cynics. For who that delights in virtue can pleafe 
the vulgar (d) ? Popular favour is fought by vileft artifices (e). You 
muft level yourfelf with the vulgar to pleafe them ; they will never 
approve what they do not own. But it is of much greater concern* 
ment, to confider how you appear to yourfelf, than how you appear to 
others; the affe&ion of the mean and bafe cannot be purchafed but by 
fome mean and bafe action. Wherein then can philofophy (fo much 
commended above other things, and fo much to be preferred before alh 
Other fciences) be of fervice to you ? Why it will teach you rather to 
be agreeable to yourfelf, than to the populace; to eftimate judgment 
and opinions, not by the number of their abettors, but their genuine 
worth; to live without fear; and to overcome misfortunes by patience 
and courage.— But if I hear you celebrated by the mobility ; if when 
you enter the theatre, you are received with acclamations, applaufe, and 
pantomimic geftures ; if idle boys and women fing your praifes through 
the ftreets, how is it poffiblc that I fhould hot pity you, when I know 
the way that leads to fuch extraordinary favour ? 



ANNOTATIONS, &c, 

(a) Lit tbi band be] Spargeftda eft man as — Alluding perhaps to fencers ; whofe filcceffive ftrokes 
are called by Quintilian, prims, fecunda, tertia, &c. menus.— Or to ah army befieging a town* 
when the attack is to be made in feveral places. — Or tp a generous mind, difpofed to do all the good 
in its power. 

(b) Julius Gnednas] Whom Caligula put to death out of mere malice to his virtue. See Sen. de 
Beufe. II. 2i. 

CO l>*tf rabire— Sic Parro, Quid blateras? quid rabis \~Pincian. reads it ruder*, andT quotes 
Perfius (III. 9.) 

— Ut Arcadiae pecuaria rudere credas. 

He mutters firft, and then begins to (wear j 

And brays aloud with a more clamorous note 

Than an Arcadian Aft can ftretch his throat.— Dry den* 

(d) Diogenes, the Cynic, as the people were coming out of the Theatre endeavoured to get in; 
and being aiked, •what be intended ? Only , fays he, to aSl according to t be whole tenour of my life . It 
teing a oonftantmajdm in philofophy, not to walk in the fame track with the common people. v T-hp 
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fame being told, that the people laughed at him. Perhaps, fays he, the affes laugh at them ; now Itu 
more mind the people than they do the ajfes . 

(e) € * Popularity , if pur chafed at the expence of bafe condefcenfeon to the vices or follies of the people 9 
is a di/grace to the pojfejfor ; but when it is the juft and natural refult of a laudable and patriotic conddft, 
it is an acquifttion which no wife man will ever contemn” Cic . Lad. p. 93. 

I have made bold to give another turn to this fentencc, and to leave to the. enlightened Stoic hfs, 

Ut fine metu deorum hominumquf vivas; ut aut vincjrs mala, aut finias. “ The Stoics, throu gh tcL? 
an affectation of greatneft of mind, deftroyed, as far as in their power, the influence of fear iif mortals, 
by taking away the fear of the gods, of pain, ficknefs, difgrace and death ; which tends to fubvert 
one of the main principles of government, both human and divine. — It is evident, that this is one 
way by which the Author of Nature defigned Mankind ihould be governed, viz. by fear ; which 
gives force to the fan&ions of law, and without which they would have fmadfeffcdL Sec Leland . II. 9. 



EPISTLE XXX. 

On the Contempt of Death. 

I HAVE feen Bajfus Aufdius (a ) , a very excellent man, fliaken, and 
ftruggling with age : but now he is too low to be ever raifed. Old age 
prefleth him down with all its weight: you know, Lucilius , he was 
always of a weak, and confumptive conftitution : he has fuftained it a 
long while, or rather patched it up, but now can hold out no longer. — 
As in a (hip, by the help of a pump, a leak or two is eafily-remedied; 
but when it begins to be ihattered, and to gape in many places, all reme- 
dies are applied in vain : fo, an old and crazy body may for a while be 
fupported, and propped up; but when, as in an old edifice thejoyces 
are all ftarted, and, as fbon as one crevice is clofed, another breaks out, 
nothing can be done, but patiently to wait its fall (b). 

Our Bajfus however is ftill chearful in mind. This is the fruit of 
philofophy : it makes a man brave in every habit of body ; in the fight 
of death eafy and chearful ; and not faint-hearted, though in full decay. 
(c) A fkilful pilot ftill navigates the Ihip, though the fails be rent, and 
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keeps on his courfe with fuch broken tackling as the florm has left him. 
Thus does our Bajfus ; he looks upon his end with fuch a fteady mind 
and countenance, that was he to look fo upon the end of another man, 
you would think he had Toft all feeling. This, Lucilius , is a great 
virtue* and, however neceflary, not loon or eafily learned, — when the 
inevitable hour is come, to depart without murmur or regret. Other 
kinds of death admit of hope to the laft : a difeafe may be got over; a 
fire be extinguifhed; a falling houfe hath thrown, on one fide, thofe, 
whom it was likely to have crufhed in pieces : the fea hath call fome 
fafe afhore, at the inftant it was like to fwallow them up : the foldier 
has withdrawn the fword from the neck of thofe he was about to kill : 
but they, whom extreme age is conveying to death, have no refource; 
no intcrceflion can be of fervice here. And though it be a longer fort 
of death, there is none more mild and gentle. Our Bajfus feems to 
attend, and, as it were, inter, himfelf (d) •, nay, to live as if he had 
furvived himfelf, and without concern made a report of his own depar- 
ture. For he talks much of death, and this continually; in order to 
perfuade us, that whatever inconvenience or fear, there may be in this 
matter, it is the fault of the perfon dying, not of death ; and that there 
is no more trouble in it, than after it, [to a good man.] It is as abfurd 
for a man to fear what he cannot be fenfible of, as to fear what will 
never happen : for can a man think, that he fhall be ever fenfible of 
that, which deprives him of all fenfation, [fuppofing that Death did 
Jo?] Therefore, fays he. Death is fo far beyond every evil, thit it is 
beyond all fear of evil. I know thefe things are often faid, and cannot 
be faid too often ; but neither when I have read them, had they fo good 
an effect upon me; nor when I have heard them from thofe who, when 
they fpoke of them, were in no danger themfelves of the things which 
they told us we ought not to fear. 

But Bajfus had authority, when he fpake of approaching death. For 
I will freely tell you my mind: a man is generally more brave at the very 
point of death, than when it is at fbme diftance from him : for Death, 
juft at hand, hath given courage enough even to the unlearned, not to 
think of efcaping What is inevitable. So the gladiator who was afraid 

of 
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of death during the combat, yields his neck to his victorious adverfary, 
and even guides the point of his fword to the moll mortal place. But 
the death which is not fo near but that it gives us leifure to fee it advan- 
cing towards us, requires a more compofed firmnefsof mind; which is. 
very rare, nor can be attained but by a wife man. I moll attentively 
therefore heard BaJJus palling fentence upon death, and, as upon a nearer 
infpeCtion, giving an account of it^J No doubt was one to rife from the 
dead and inform you upon his own experience, that there was no evil 
in death, he would find more credit, and have greater weight with you ; 
yet what terror is to be apprehended at the approach of death, they can 
well inform you who have flood near it ; who have feen it coming, and 
gave it welcome. 

Among thefe you may reckon Bajfus ; who would by no means deceive 
us; and he fays that a man is as great a fool who fears Death , as be that 
fears old age ; for as old age follows manhood. Death follows old age. He 
fhould not defire to live, who is afraid to die. Life is given us op thefe 
conditions; it is the path that neceflfarily leads to Death : how ridiculous 
therefore to fear it 1 Things doubtful are to be feared ; things certain 
are to be expected. Equal and alike invincible is the neceffity of death 
to all : who then can complain of not being exempt ? The firft part of 
equity, is equality. But it is idle to pretend to plead the caufe of 
t — — Nature, who would not have our condition to differ from her own : 

. / lv whatever fhe hath framed, fhe breaks, and in time diffolves ; and what- 

ii x A ' ' ’< ever fhe hath broken and diffolved, fhe frames anew. Now if any one 

,T ^ u is fo happy as to be gently taken off by old age; not fuddenly torn. from 

• ‘ life; but having ftolen away fg) gradually by an eafy decay: furely he 

j.j ^ .* • ■ • > ■ ' 'J hath great reafbn to thank all the gods ; that, being full of days, he now 

; retires to reft, fo neceflary to man, fo. grateful to one that is weary, and 

' ' ■ • fatigued. 

You fee feme wifliing for death, and indeed with more earneftnefs than 
others wifh for life. 1 know not which to think will infpire us <with a 
nobler mind ; they who wifh for and demand death, or they who chear- 
fully and contentedly wait its coming ; the former fometimes happens 

from 
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from fudddta indignation or a fit of paifion; but the latter is a tranquil- 
lity founded on reafon and found judgment (b)\ it is common to receive 
death angrily; no one receives him chearfully but fuch as have been a 
long while prepared for his coming. 



c*t i 
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I confefs therefore I made frequent vifits to my dear old friend; to 
know whether I ftiould find him ftill the fame, or whether the vigour 
of his mind decayed with the ftrength of his body: but I found it 
rather encreafed ( i J t like the joy of a racer, when, in the feventh and 
laft round, he drew near the prize. He laid indeed that conforming 
himfelf to the precepts of Epicurus , he from the firft had no great 
apprehenfions of pain at the laft moment; or, if it was fo, his comfort 
was, it could be but ftiort; as no pain can laft long that is exquifite ; 
and ftill a greater comfort, that if in the ftparation of foul and body, 
there muft be torture, he had no reafon to fear any other pain after that : 
yet that he did not doubt but that the foul of an old man was juft fitting, 
as it were, upon his lips, and had no need of being forced from him by 
a painful violence : the fire that meets with fuel, muft be extinguifhed 
by water, and fometimes not without the. fall of the houfe : but where 
fuel is wanting, it goes out of itfelf. I am attentive, Lucifius, to theft 
things, not as if they are new to me, but as what I muft foon make 
proof of myfelf. What then ? Have I not feen many forcibly breaking 
the thread of life? Indeed I have : but I efteem them more, who wel- 
come death, not out of any hatred, or indignation to life; and who 
rather receive him as a vifiter, than force him to them. 



Bajjus moreover faid, that it was entirely from ourfelves that we were 
tortured with the apprehenfion of death’s being near : for to whom is he 
not near, being ready to ftrike in all places, and at every moment ? But 
let us confider, fays he, even then, when there is an apparent cauft of 
death, fome cauft may be nearer, which we do not dread. An enemy 
has threatened fome one with death, and behold a fudden indigeftion 
prevents the fword. If we were to diftinguifh the caules of our fear, 
we ihould find that ibme are real, and others only imaginary. We 
fear not Death, but on’y the thoughts of Death : for we are not further 
Vox. I. from 
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from it at one time than another j fo that if Death is to be feared, he is 
always to be feared : for, what hour is exempt from death ? — But I am 
afraid you fliould hate fo long an Epiftle worfe than death ; and therefore 
(hall conclude with this caution; The befi way, never to fear Death , is 
to be often thinking of it (k ). 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a ) Bajfus , an eminent hiftorian in the time of Auguftus and Tiberius . 

(b) Circumfpiciendum eft, quomodo exeas. The Stoic again, according to cuftom. See the laft 
Note in the foregoing Epiftle. And I cannot but think that Seneca himfelf hath fufficiently contra- 
dicted that favourite tenet in this Epiftle; as when, he commends the fkilful pilot for endeavouring to 
work his (hip, and keep on his courfe, though the veffel is almoft a wreck : and in what follows with 
regard to Hope , and the extraordinary efcapes from danger and death. Vid. infr. (N. h. i.) Ep. 24. 

(c) ** Let us fence again ft phyfical evil by care, and the ufc of thofe means which experience 
“ mud have pointed out to us : let us fence againft moral evils by philofophy . — We may , nay (if we 
** will follow Nature , and do not work up imagination againft her plaineft didates) we Jhall of courfe 
“ grow every year more indifferent to life, and to the affairs and interefts of a fyftem out of which we 
€( are foon to go. The decay of paffon ftrengthensphilofophy.” — Bolingbroke, Lett. 47. 

(d) Sc. componere] Thus Horace (Sat. I. 9. *7.) 

Haud quifquam ; omnes compofui. — 

Not one (remains) — I fvw them all by turns 
Securely fettled in their urns.— Francis. 

(e) The belief of a particular providence indeed is founded on fuch probable reafons as juftly to 
demand ouraffent : and to prefume, in this our imperfect ftate, to point out any particular inftances 
of an immediate divine interpofition, would be mecr weaknefs and folly. (See Fitzofborne’s Lett. 
48.) Vet the paffage before us in Seneca was exemplified in fo extraordinary a manner, fome years 
ago, in my neighbourhood, that to fome at leaft the hand of providence could not but be manifcftly 
vifible. I mean in the prefervation of two young gentlemen, (the Tons of Sir Richard Mill, Bart.) 
and others of the fame fchool at Kenfngton ; when, in a high wind, November 1, 1740, part of the 
houfj fell, and the Rev. Mr. Dorman , the worthy mafter, (act. 42) and his amiable and induftrious 
confert (ait. 38) were both killed: and of the two young gentlemen beforemen tioned, one, who 
was, in turn, attending on Mr. Dcrman , was thrown out of the room , as by report,, rolled up in the 
carpet ; and the other, who was Handing by Mrs. Dorman, was thrown down into the cellar, and 
dug out of the ruins, both unhurt. And the reft of the young gentlemen, near fixty in number, 
it being Saturday , were happily in the yard at play; who, with the reft of the family within, received 
no injary. See the excellent Preface to Mr. Dorman s pofehumous Sermons. 

(J ) Was one to rife from the dead ] "Whatever effect this might have had upon Lucilius ; of the 
Jew, and unbelieving Chriftian we are told by divine authority, that if they hear not Mcfes and the 
Prcpbets, neither would they believe , though one rofe from the dead. Luke 16. 31. 

(0) Minutatim fubduclum. See Ep. 26. (N. b) Alexis, the comic poet, when he was decrepit 
and ccuid fcarce crawl along, being afked, 77 'ro/e*; How do you do? or, what are you doing? 
anfwcreJ, Kata I am dying leifurely . (Stob. Serm. 1 15-) 
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(A) Founded in rea/on and found judgment] Here (peaks Seneca indeed and not the Stoic: as alfo 
in what follows ; Animus non magna vi diftraheretur ; The foul is not to be forced from the bodj by 
painful violence* Sophocles. 

max atd aesfiar' %vfet£e< A 

The aged with fmaU impulfe reft in peace . 

(1) €t When the body inflead of acquiring new vigour, and tailing new pleafures, begins to decline,, 
and is fated with pleafures, or growing incapable of taking them, the mind may contiuue Hill to * 
improve and indulge itfelf in new enjoyments. Every advance in knowledge opens a new fcene of 
delight; and the joy that we feel in the a&ual pofleffionof one, will be heightened by that which we 
expert to find in another : fo that before we can exhaufl this fund of fucceffive pleafures. Death will 
come to end our pleafure and pains at once* In his ftudiis laboribufque viventi, non intelligitur 
quando obrepit feneltus ita fenfim fine fenfu aetas fenefeit, nec fubito frangitu r fed diuturnitate extin- 
guitur. [In fine , be who fills up every hour of bis life in fucb kind of labours and purfuits as tbefe I 
mentioned , will infenfibly Jlide into old age without perceiving its arrival ; and his powers , without being 
fuddenly and prematurely extinguijbed, will gradstally wear away by the gentle , and natural ejfeft of 
accumulated years. Melmoth.]— Bolingbroke on Retirement.— See Ep. 26. 

[k) I cannot but fubjoin to this Epiftie that excellent imitation of Martial's- Epigram, De 
Antonio, (x. 24.) by Mr. Pope . 

At length , my friend, ( while ft me with fell career 
Wafts on bis gentle wing his eightieth year) 

Sees bis pafi days , fafe out of Fortune's pow'r,. 

Nor dreads approaching Fate's uncertain hour : 

Reviesws bir life, and, in the ftritt furvey , 

Finds not one moment he could wijb away , 

Pleas'd with the feries of each happy day. 

Such, fisch a man extends his life's fbort /pace p. 

And from the goal again renews his race. 

For he lives twice, who case at once employ 
The prefent well, and ev'n the pafi enjoy* 

Be* pleafed to add to the foregoing Note the concluiion of Ep. 61. from Seneca htmfelf, Moitcm- 
plenus expe&o. Having had the full enjoyment of life , I wait for Death. Supr. (N. b.) 




epistle xxxr. 



Labour necejfary for the Attainment <f Virtue , the only Good. 

You are now my own, Lucilius, fince you begin to be what you 
promifed. Follow that impulfe of mind, which defpifing and trampling 
under foot all popular good, will lead you to the fountain-head. I do 
not dehre to have you greater or better, than what you really endeavour 

0^2 to 
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to be. The foundation you have laid is large; only finifli What you 
have begun : let the building completely anfwer the defign. After all, 
you will (hew yourfelf a wife man if you Hop your ears j I do not mean 
with wax, but with fomething clofer than what Ulyff'es is faid to have 
flopped the ears of his companions The voice he was afraid of was 
foft and foo thing, not a public one: but this that you have to fear, 
comes not from one rpek alone, but refounds from every part of the 
globe. Pleafure fpreads not her fnares peculiarly in one place; there is 
not a city, but is to be fufpelted: but efpecially, where they fhewmofl 
fondnefs, be moft upon your guard: however good their intention, if 
you would be happy, it will be requilite, to pray to the gods, that none 
of thofe things that are generally prayed for, may be your portion : the 
things, which thefe pretended friends defire may be heaped upon you, 
•cannot be called good: there is but one good, the caufe and foundation 
of an happy life, and that is, a Jure confidence in virtue (a). Now this 
cannot be attained, except labour be defpifed; and ranked with thofe 
things that are neither good nor evil. For it is impoflible the lame 
thing Jhould be good and bad; {ometimes to be light and fufferable, or 
fometimes to be dreaded. Labour therefore is not a good. What then 
is good, ? the contempt of labour, (i. e. not to be concerned, when it is 
required.) Therefore have I blamed all fuch as labour, and are induf- 
trious, to no good purpofe : but as to thofe, who ftrive at what is juft 
and good, the more pains they take, and the lefs they fuffer themfelves 
to be overcome, and flop for breath, I admire and encourage them, fay- 
ing, Rife ye fo much higher , and then take refpite-, but gain the top of this 
bill, if you can, in one breath. Labour ftill whets a generous mind. 
There is no neceflity therefore, that you fhould feledt from the old 
formal prayer of your parents, what you would have, or wifli for : and 
much lefs, having atchieved great things, that you fhould be continually 
importuning the gods : make yourfelf happy, which you certainly will 
flo, if you have a right apprehenfion that all fuch things are good 
as appertain to virtue ; and all vile and bale wherein vice is concerned. 
As nothing is fplendid without a mixture of fight, and nothing black, 
but with a mixture of (hade and darknefs ; or, as nothing, without the 
help of fire, is warm; and without air nothing cold; fo, the conjunc- 
tion 
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tion of virtue and vice makes things either good or bad, fcandalous or 
honourable. 

What then is good? The knowledge of things. And what is evil? 
ignorance (c). The prudent obferver of times will rejedt fome things, 
and will choofe others} but if he has a truly great and noble foul, he 
neither fears what he rejedts, nor too fondly admires what he has chofen. 
I beg of you, not to give out, or be difoouraged in your purfuits ; it is 
not enough, not to refufe labour, you muft demand it. What labour, 
you will afk then, is vain and frivolous ? That which is laid out in 
trifles ; not that it is bad in itfelf, any more than what is fpent upon 
things of fairer account; ’tis only the fufferance of the fame mind, that 
exhorts to arduous and difficult undertakings, faying. Why do you Jlop ? 
It is not the part of man, to fear the fweat of bis brow . 

Add to this, that perfedt virtue confifts in an equality and honour of 
life, always confident with itfelf ; and well-fkilled in the knowledge 
of things both human and divine (d). This is the fummum bonum , 
which if obtained you are no longer a fupplicant, but a companion of the 
godsfej. And how, you fay, is it to be obtained ? Not by paffing 
over the Alps, or the Graius (f), or through the deforts of Candavia ; 
or by the Syrtes , or Scylla and Cbaribdis ; all which you have done for 
the flight recompence of a petty government. The way is fafc and 
pleafant which Nature hath pointed out to you: fhe hath given you 
thofe things which, if you decently retain, you will rife a god. Now 
it is not money that can thus exalt you ; for God has not money : nor 
is it the outward robe, for God is not clothed : nor fame, nor oftenta- 
tion, or notoriety among mankind ; no one knows God (g) : many 
entertain ftrange and prepofterous opinions of him, and are over- 
looked (h). Nor is it that you have a crowd of fervants, ready to 
carry you in a litter, in town or country : God, the moft high and 
powerful, himfelf upholdeth all things (i). Nor is it beauty or 
ftrength that can make you happy: all thefo things are fubjedt to 
decay. We muft therefore look out for fomething, which is not to be 
impaired by length of time ; fomething which fears no left or hindrance, 

and 
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and than which nothing better can be defired. And what is that ? A 
foul, that is truly juft, and good, and great. For what elfe can you 
call this, but a Deity within (k)? And which a freed-man, or a flave, 
may be mafter of, as well as a Roman knight. For what is a Roman 
knight ? what a freed-man or a flave ? names, that have fprung from 
ambition, or opprcflion. From any obfcure comer of the world you 
may rife to heaven. Rife then, 

— Et te quoque dignum finge Deo. (Virg. 8. 365.} 

— And Jhew yourfelf full worthy the divine abode. 

A god, not made of gold, or filverj nor of fuch materials indeed can 
the likenefs of God be made (l). Remember that fuch, as have here- 
tofore been propitious to Rome, bad their images made of clay (mj. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

U * Horn. Od. p. 39. fitt *fmn» r», k. t. A. 

Next where the Sirens dwell you plow the Teas ; 

Their fong is death, and makes deftru&ion pleafe.— 

Fly fwift the dangerous coaH ; let every ear 
Be Hopp’d againft the fong 5 *ds death to hear.— 

Then ev’ry ear I Hopp’d again ft: the (train. 

And from accefs of phrenzy lock'd the brain. — Pope. 

This celebrated Hory of the Syrens, (faid to have been invented by the Phoenicians,) feeftis Self 
accounted for, if, with the Annotator, we fuppofe the whole merely allegorical ; or a fable containing 
jm excellent moral ; applicable not only to idlenefs and diflipation, (according to Horace, Vitanda 
eft improba Siren defidia — ) but to all pleafures in general, which hj being too eagerly purfued, betray 
the uncautious into ruin ; while wife men, like UlyHes, making nfe of their reef on, flop their ears againfi 
their i nfinuat ions . — T he Annotator likewife obferves a great (imilitude between this pafiage in Homer 
and the words of (his cotemporary} Solomon, in the Proverbs, c. vii. 6. — 27. c. ix. 13. 18. a moH 
beautiful defeription of an harlot, and her filly devotees.—/ beheld among the fimple ones, &c. 

(a) “ The fchool of Zeno placed this frvereign good in naked virtue, and wouqd the principle 
up to an extreme beyond the pitch of nature and truth* (See N. e.) A fpirit of oppofition to ano- 
ther doctrine, which grew into great vogue while Zeno Hourifhed, might occaiion this excels. Epicurus 
placed the fovereign good in pleafure. His terms were wilfully or accidentally miHaken. His 
fcholars might help to pervert his do&rine, but rivalfliip en flamed the difpute ; for in truth there is 
not fo much difference between Stoicifm, reduced to reafonable intelligent terms, and genuine 
orthodox Epicurifm, as is imagined. The felicis animi immota tranquillitas ( the Jleady tranquillity 
of an happy mind) and the voluptas {pleafure) of the latter are near akin. And I much doubt whe- 
ther the firmefl hero of the Stoics would have borne a fit of the Hone, on the principles of Zeno with 

greater 
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greater magnanimity and patience than Epicurus did, on thofe of his own philofophy. However 
AriftotU took a middle way, and placed Happinefs in the joint advantages of mind, of body and of 
fortune.” See Bolingbroke on Exile, inf. Ep. 41. 

(h) Air, (in the opinion of the Stoics) the coldeft of all bodies. Vid. Pint . Tfp7 r» Tp«7* Vvyj** 
Lipf Phyfiol. ii. 15. 

(r) The doctrine of Socrates. SeeEp. 81. 118. 

(<0 Confiftent with it/elf ] See Ep. 20. (N. b.) 35. 

So Marcus Antoninus Emp. advifes, — " to do every thing, even the moft minute, as mindful of the 
connexion there is between divine and human things ; for (fays he) you will neither rightly difeharge 
any duty to man, without a due regard to divine things ; nor, on the other hand, any duty to God, 
without a regard to human things. L. 3. c. 16. 

(r) Socius Deorum] The common boaft of the Stoics ; which originates from fuppofing Virtue 
to be the fame as in God. Ep. 87. Quacris quse res fapientem efHcit ? Quae Deum. Do yon 
ajk what conftitutts a wife man ? The fame that conftitutesa God. There is a bolder rant in Ep. 73. 
Sextins , See. was wont to fay that Jupiter could not do more than a wife and good man. Lipf us indeed 
very juftly condemns this, but foftens the fentiment before us, by fuppofing Seneca to fpeak not abfo- 
lutely, but comparatively, as in Ep. 59 5 Sapiens cum Diis ex pari vivit. And elfewhere, Diis 
foch fumus et membra, (de Prov. c. 1.) fapiens vicinus proximufque Diis; excepta mortalitate, 
f mil is Deo ; this is not only admiflible, but commendable, when it goes no further than Homer* f 
3-tt/HxiXo/, i<ro$iot, (godlike) or, Ep. 73. nulla fine Deo mens bona, * Tis the Divinity 
within that forms the wife man. Thus St. John, 1 Ep. 4* 16. Hereby we know that we dwell in 
God, and God in us. God is love\ and be that dwclletb in love , dwelleth in God, and God in him . 
SeeEpp. 41. 73. Lei. i. 295. 

(f) Alluding to the pafiage of Hannibal, and Hercules. 

(g) Nemo novit Deum] Canft thou by fearebing find out God? Canft tbou find out the Almighty 
to Perfection ? It is as high as heaven, what canft tbou do ? deeper than Hades, what canft thou know ? 
Job 1 1 . 7. What man is he that can know the counfel of the Lord? Or who can think what the will 
of the Lord is ? for, the thoughts of mortal man are miferable, and our devices are but uncertain. Wifd. 
9, 1 4. No man knowetb the things of man , fave the fpirit that is in him ; even fo knowetb no man the 
things of God, but the fyirit of God. 1 Cor. 2. II. 

(h) Multi de Deo male exiftimant, et impune] And the times oftbis ignorance God winked at. Sec. 
Adt. 1 7. 30. 

(/) Upholding all things by the word of his power. Heb. 1.3. 

Omnia fers; oneri tamen haud obnexius ullies. Vida. H. 1. 

Eternal reft is thine, and foft repofe. 

That bearing all things, yet no prejfure knows. 

Omnia fuftentas, pro curas omnia, alifque 
Dum praefens ades ; ipfa tua eft pnefentia vita. 

Omnibus ipfa falus — lb. 

Thy prefence keeps, directs, prtferves the whole ; 

Kind guardian of the world, its life andfcul. — M. 

(I) Deum in humano corpore hofpitantem] A remarkable expreflion, which feems to border upon 
that of St. John (i. 4.) And the Word war made fiefs and dwelt among us. See. though it implies little 
more than what is exprefied in the foregoing Note (e). To which let me add from Ep. 74, Miraris 
hominem ad Deos ire? Deus ad homines venit, imd, quod propius eft, in homines venit. Ep. 4!. 
Bonus vir fine Deo (interno, Lipf.) nemo eft. Vid. Loc. 



( 1 ) “ Numa i 
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(/) “ Numa (A. M. 3237- U. C. 40.) forbad the Romans to reprefent God in tke form of 
beaft; nor was there any graven image admitted among them formerly. The firfc 160 yean they 
built temples and chapels, but made no ftatue or image ; thinking it great impiety to represent tho 
mod excellent of beings by things fo b&fe and unworthy ; an there was no accefs to the Deity bat by 
the mind 9 raifed and elevated by divine contemplation.” Plutarch's Life of Numa* 

Forafmucb as nxe are the offspring of God, <we ought not to think the Godhead is like unto gold or fiver , 
or fl one graven by art and man's device \ &c. Aft. 17* 29*“" ^Tonnhosn then will you liken me , or fall I 
be equal f fays the Holy One ; Lift up your eyes on high , and behold who hath created thefe things ; &c. 
Ifaiah, xl. 18. 28. 

(/) Fiftiles fuifie] See Epp. 95. 98. cv. — Or perhaps the words will bear another fenfe ; the Gods > 
to <whom *we are fo much obliged, nosera but men , made of clay like mrfelves. 



EPISTLE XXXII. 

On Retirement, and Perfeverance in Virtue. 

I AM always enquiring after you, Lucilius, and alking every one that 
comes from your way, how you do, and where, and with whom you 
.converfe. You cannot deceive me; I am with you. Live then as if I 
was a conftant infpe&or of your a&ions. Do you afk, what pleafes me 
moflt concerning you ? Why, that I hear nothing of you ; and that 
moft of thofe I enquire of, can give me no information. This, I fay, 
is what is right and falutary : to converfe as little as poffible with men 
of a different fentiment. ’Tis true I have lb good an opinion of you, 
that I am perfuaded you cannot be warped, or drawn from your pur- 
pofe, though a crowd of follicitors Hood around you. What then do 
I fear ? not that they can work any change in you, but left they Ihould 
hinder you in your progrefs. 

Now nothing can be more prejudicial, than to be dilatory ; efpe- 
cially as life is fo Ihort, and made much Ihorter by inconftancy. Still 
ever beginning with feme new employ or other, we cut it out as it were 
into finall parcels, and fe make wafte of it. Hallen therefore, my 
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dearefl Lucittus, and think how you would accelerate your fpeed, was 
an enemy purfuing you; as when a troop of horfe are coming and pref- 
fing upon fuch as fly: for this is really the cafe : you are prefled upon, 
make hafte, and efcape. Convey yourfelf into fafety ; and now and 
then confider with yourfelf, how excellent a thing it is to finifli life 
before death; and then to wait fecure, and felf-dependent, in the pof- 
feflion of an happy life; which cannot be happier be it ever fo long (a), 
O, when will you fee the day, when you (hall know that time does not 
belong to you; when in apleafing tranquillity, and the full enjoyment 
of felf-complacency you are regardlefs of to-morrow (b ) ! 

Would you know what it is that makes men fo deflrous of length of 
days, and follicitous after futurity ? No one is a friend to himfelf (c), 
- Your parents wilhed other things for you than what I do ; for I recom- 
mend the contempt of all thofe things, which they prayed you might 
enjoy in plenty. Their defires were to rob many, to enrich you; as 
what was transferred unto you, was to be taken from others. I only 
wifh you to be mafter of yourfelf : that your mind long agitated with 
vain imaginations, may refill them, and be Heady : that it may fatisfy 
itfelf, and underflanding what is the true good (which being underftood 
is eafily attainable) it may not want any afiiflance from Time (d). In 
fhort, the man has got the better of all wants,-— is difinified and abfo- 
lutely free,— who lives when he hath finiihed life (e). 

♦ 



ANNOTATIONS, Ac. 

(a) Self-dependent] I read this paiTage with Gronovins,— inniti fibi in pofleffione beats vits-~> 

As in the preceding EpifUe, Beats vits can (a eft— Sibi fidere. And £p. 92. Tenet fumma, et ne 
olliquidem, nifi fibi innurus.— Though, by the way, this Stoical paradox is by no mtans a Chriftian 
dodrine ; and what Solomon condemned, long before the name of a Stoic was in being. Ho that 
tmfistb to (himfelf, or) bis own heart , is a fooL Prov. 28. 26. Bat perhaps the vita btmta map 
likewife be referred to another ftate after this; especially if we read it, as ibme do, fed (inftead of fi) 
Jengior . 

(b) Take therefore wo thought for the morrow, Ac. Matth. 6. 34. Do poor duty, aa in the fore- 
going verfe, and leave the reft to Providence. 

(c) Nemo iibi contingit. No one is himfelf, or for himfelf— Xrafmms (Adag.) int erp ret ! it, 
Neminem fibi nafd. No one is horn for bimjelf which interpretation biffins jaftly disapproves; and 
nnderftands it, of not being diftraded by various porfuks, or the direction of other people; mack 
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the fame with what follows ; Opto tibi tui facultatem, 7 <wijb you to be mafter of yourfelf. C’eH 
qu’il ne le trouve perfonne, qui fe <v eule aider . Vet. Gall.— Malherbe, II ne point d’homme, qui 
foit a foi. 

(d) From time to time ] Since according to the Stoics* Haffine/s is always one and the fame . 
See Ep. 92. 

(e) O that bleft fon of forefight! Lord of Fate ! 

That awful independent on to-morrow ! 

Whofe work is done : who triumphs in the paft, 

Whofe yefterdays look backward with a fmile ; 

Nor wound him, like the Parthian, as they fly; 

Tdiat common, but opprobrious lot! — Young . 



EPISTLE XXXIII. 

On Reading and Study. Sentimental Stoicifm. 

You defire, Luci/ius, that in thefe, as in my former Epiftles, I 
fhould tranfcribe fome particular fentence from our matters (the Stoics, 
as well as from the Epicureans ). Give me leave to tell you, they bufied 
not themfelves with flowery ornaments. Their whole context is 
equally ftrong and nervous : it would betray an inequality, were fome 
parts to Ihine more confpicuous than other: one tree is not admired 
particularly where the whole grove fhoots up to an equal height. — 
With fuch wife fayings as you require, both the Poets and Hiftorians 
abound ; therefore I would not have you think they are only to be found 
in Epicurus : they are public enough, efpecially among us Stoics : but 
they are taken more particular notice of in him , as they are rarely 
interfperfed, and ’tis unexpected for him to exhibit any thing that is 
bold and ftrong j who is the profefied mafter of foftnefs and delicacy: 
for fuch is the opinion molt men entertain of him ; though to me I 
own he feems quite the contrary, even brave, notwithftanding his long 
fleeves ( aj % Fortitude and induftry and a warlike difpolition are as 
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well found among the Perjians as among the Romans , and other fhort- 
fkirted (b) nations. There is no reafon therefore to require from us 
felelt repetitions of choice things : you will find among our writers 
the choiceft things in a continued drain : but we make no parade of 
fuch things: nor do we deceive the buyer, as if nothing was to be 
found in the {hop, but what is exhibited in the Ihew-glafs : he is per- 
mitted to chufe what pattern he pleafes. And what if we delired to 
diftinguifh fome particular fentences ; to whom fhould we afiign them ? 
♦To Zeno, or C leant hes, or Cbryjippus , or Panatius, or PoJJidoniust 
No } we are under no fuch redriltion; every one claims his own privi- 
lege j is King of himfelfj whereas among the Epicureans , whatfoever 
Hermacbus fays, or Metrodorus, it is dill referred to one* whatever 
doltrine is advanced in that fchool, it is under the conduit and aufpices 
of one, ( Epicurus. J With us, there is fo great plenty of things, and 
all of the fame tenor, that, if we would, we could not, ex trail any 
thing in particular; — Pauperis eft numerare pecus, (Ov. Met. 13, 824.) 
He is a poor man wbo can count bisjlock. — Wherever you turn your eye, 
fomething occurs, that would appear eminent, were it not read among 
its peers. 

Wherefore think not, Luci/ius, that you can tade fummarily, and by 
fcraps, the writings of our greated men : the whole mult be read, and 
thoroughly digested. It is one finiihed piece ; and by the due propor- 
tion of the whole, according to the plan of the projeltor, the work is 
fo connelted that you cannot fpare a part, without detriment : not that 
I difpute your confidering the feveral parts one after another, fo that 
you take in the whole man. As it is not a fine arm, or a fine leg that 
freaks a beautiful woman, but the graceful fymmetry of the whole, 
that takes off your admiration of any fingular part. However, if you 
require it, I will not deal fo niggardly with you as I pretend, but will 
wait upon you with a full hand. There are plenty of beauties, fcat- 
tered up and down ; but we mud take them, I fay, all together, and 
not pretend to pick and chufe : for they do not drop one after another, 
but flow connelted in a perpetual dream : and I doubt not but they will 
be of great fervice to thofe, who are yet ignorant, and admitted only to 
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the Exoteric do&rine. For things circumlcribed, and, like verfes, con- 
fined to meafure, are more eafily fixed upon the mind; and therefore we 
give boys certain fentences to learn, and what the Greeks call xp.uau (cj i 
becaufe their tender minds can better comprehend them, and are not 
yet capable of further proficiency. 

But it is fcandalous for a man to catch at fine layings, and to depend 
upon his memory for a few of the bell note. He ought now to Hand 
upon his own bottom; and to lay fuch things as of himlelf: not as 
having heard them from others. It is fcandalous, I lay, for an old man, 
or one bordering upon age, not to be wife beyond the reach of his note- 
book. 7 ‘bis is vsbat Zeno faid- t or this is •wbat Clean thes : but what do 
you fay yourfelf? How long mull you be under tutorage? Exert 
yourlelf, and exhibit fomething worthy of notice, and from your own 
Hock. I can have no great opinion of the generality and greatnefs of 
loul in thole, who are for ever Ikulking under the protection of another, 
and whole ambition reaches no further than to read or interpret; without 
daring to publilh, as an Author, what they have been learning all their 
lives. They have exercifed indeed their memories in the writings of 
others ; but memory is one thing, and knowledge another : to remem- 
ber, is to retain a thing entrulled with the memory ; but to know, is to 
exhibit fomething of one’s own ; and not to depend upon example ; and 
be continually referring to a mailer ; as thus faith Zeno, or thus faith 
Cleantbes: let there be lome difference made between yon and a book. 
How long mull you be learning ? Prefcribe fomething yourlelf t what 
avails it for me to hear, what I may read, perhaps better expreffed etife- 
where ? But we are told a living voice can do much ( It may be lo j 
but not that, which otters only what another hath laid, and fo performs 
the part of a Notary (d). 

Add now, what belongs to thole who are llill mere pupils : firll, they 
follow thole who have gone before them, in that, wherein every one hath 
dillented from his predecefior : 2 dly, they follow them in that, which 
is flill to he fought, and will never be found, if we content ourfelves 
with what is already attained; and lallly, he that follows another, 
invents nothing; nay he feeks nothing. What then? mull I not follow 
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die fteps of thole who have gone before me ? Yes j I will walk in the 
old path (e)\ but if I chance to find one nearer and plainer, I fhall be 
inclined to take it, and dircdt others thereto. Truth is open to all men j 
but as yet hath not been-engrofied : much is left to future generations. 



A N N O T ATI O N S Sec.- 

( 4 ) Long ' Lice* tnanuleatoa fit.'] 

Et tunicse manicas, ethabtnt redhnicula mitras. Vlrg* 9. Q16. 

Tour nufts bow /wiping Jlcevcs j with female prido 
Your turbans undtrntatb your chins arc (yV— Dryden. 

Vide Gelh 7. 12. Arcefflaut, intemjgatus, cor qnliisfe^ad Rpktxreas tran/mm t mnhl,* 
lemonilliiad aliii? Ntm, infuit, ex virii GalH Hunt feuirntrj ex Gallis viri nenqu&m. Lip/ 

• (bj Malchinus tunicis demiflis ambulat, eft qui * 

Ingnen ad obfcenum fubduftis ofqoe facet us. Hor. Sat. I. 2. 25. 

Malchinus trash bis robe ulougtbe ground 9 
Another htunourift tucks it np.anstnd 
His waift, bow filthily obfceutl 

* Zeno , the fdonder of the (eft of the Stoics. 

Cleantbes , the Stoic, fcholarto Crates, and fucoeflor to Zeno .• by his firft profeffion-a wreftler, and 
forced to work by night, to keep hint from hunger and fcom in the day-itune. — His phyficians 
enjoining him to fail two days, for the core of an ulcer under hit tongue, he refufed to comply, 
taking it unkindly, that they would offer to bring him back, being, two days onward bn his journey ; 
fo continuing to faft two days longer, he died, set, 8a. Vid. Jav. 1 L 5. Perf- v. 64. 

Cbryfippus, fcholar to Zeno, and fucceflbr to Cleantbes , having (pent what his father left him, he 
- took to the ftudy of philofophy, and became fo incomparable a logician, that it grew to a proverb. 
If the gods would ftudy logic , they would read Cbryfippns He died, of a violent laughter with feeing 
an aft eat thiftles, as fome fay, but, according to Hermifpns , of a vertigo, xt. 73.' Hor . freq, 

Pauatius, a Rhodian by birth, mentioned and imitated by Cicero , in his Offices. He was tutor 
to Scipio Africanus , and L+lius. Nobiles libros Panxti. Hor • 

Pofedonius , the difdple of Zeno, and an eminent hiftorian. 

fcj A fhort and facetious fentence: the word is likewife applicable to faft; as. Crates 

cum indoftum puerum vidiflet, peedagogum ejus petcuffit j Crates feeing a blockhead, did not punifb 
the boy , but bit mafter. 

(d) This, and great part of the Epiftfe, I own, militates agamft the Annotations here offered to 
the public. I have endeavoured to make fome apology for them in my Preface, to which I refer 
the reader; and if he pleafea hemay take in the three or four laft lines of this Epiftle. 

(e) Walk in the old path] Ego vero Utar via veteri* Thus faith the Lord, Stand ye in the ways, 

and fee, and aft for the old paths, where Is the good way, and walk tbemiu, and ye /ball find reftfor 
your fouls. Jer. 6* l6# 
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It is Part of Goodnefs, to defire to become Good. 

X THRIVE, I exult, and (halting off old age, am warm again, 
as often as I understand what you do, and what you write, and how 
much you excel yourfelf, (for it is Some time fince you left, and role 
above the populace). If a well nurtur’d tree, bearing fruit, delights 
the hulbandman j if a Shepherd takes pleafure in the increafe of his 
flock : if a fofter-father looks upon the youth, his ward, as his own, 
what pleafure mult it be to one, who hath tutored a good understand- 
ing, to lee it anfwer his hopes when grown to maturity ? I claim you 
to myfelf j you are my work (a) ; when I firll faw your good dif- 
polition, I laid my hand upon you ; I exhorted you ; I fpurred you on; nor 
would fuffer you to loiter ; but frequently pulhed you forward j and 
do fo ltill } but now I encourage you in your fpeed ; and am myfelf en- 
couraged by you. 

And what (you fay) would you have more? Truly this is doing a 
great deal ; but it is not with the affairs of the mind as with common 
things, where the beginning of every work is faid to be half (b). It is a 
great part of goodnefs to defire to become good. But do you know 
whom I call good? One that is abfolutely perfedt (cj; whom no 
power, no necefiity can force to do a bad thing : and fuch a one I lee in 
you ; if you endeavour, and perfevere, fo to behave, that all you fay 
and do may tally and be confident with itfelf ; and all alike Sterling. 
The mind of one, whofe words and adtions difagree, can never be right 
and perfedt (d). 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Opus es meuxn J You are my work ; fo St. Paul to the Corinthians ; are not you my work in the 
Lord ? 1 Cor. 9. 1. 

( b ) To be half ] Operis dimidium.] So Horace , Ep. 1. 2. 40. 

Dimidium fa&i, qui bene cccpit, habet ; fapere aude 
In ripe— 

Who fcts about j bath half his work performed : 

Dare to be wife ; begin 
Well begun is half done, Prov . 

.{*) See Ep. 16. N. fa). 
id) See Ep. 20. N. (a). 
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EPISTLE XXXV. 

On Love and Friendffip . 

W HEN I To earneftly intreat you, Lucilitu, to ftudy philofopy, 
it is to ferve myfelf : I am in queft of a friend, which I cannot expert, 
unlefs you go on to polifh yourfelf as you have begun. I am perfuaded 
you love me, and yet you are not what I call a friend. What then, are 
love and friendffip different qualities ? Certainly. He that is a friend, 
loves j but not every one that loves, is a friend. Therefore friend/hip 
is fbmewhat more than love ; and always does good : whereas love is 
fometimes prejudicial. Go on then with your ftudies, were it only 
that you may learn to love truly ; and be as expeditious as you can, left 
while you intend my advantage, another ihould reap the benefit. 

Indeed I already feem to enjoy the fruit of amity ; while I fancy to my- 
felf, that we fhall be of one mind; and that all the vigour which 
age hath taken from my years, will be reftored me in yours ; though 
I confefs they fall not much fhort of mine : however I long effectually 
to enjoy this pleafure. There is a certain complacency that reacheth 
us from thofe we love, even in their abfence ; but it is light and tranfi- 
tory : the fight, the prefence, the converfation of a friend, give a more 
fenfible and lively pleafure ; efpecially when we fee not only him we 
defire to fee, but fuch a one as we would wifh him to be. Bring me 
therefore yourfelf, nothing can be a more acceptable prefent, (b) and 
to haflen you the moie, confider that I am old, and yourfelf mortal. 
Proceed then upon my account, not regardlefs of your own : and above 
all things take care that you be confiftent ( c.) 

As often as you would make trial of your proficiency, Lucilius, ob- 
ferve whether you defire the fame thing to-day as yeftcrday ; a change of 
the will fhews the mind to be reftlefs, and fluctuating juft as the wind 
fits; what is fixed and fteady will abide fo. This is abfolutely the 
cafe of one perfectly wife; and in feme meafure of a proficient (d) in 
the way of wifdom. Wherein conffis the difference ? The one is moved in- 
deed, but without quitting his place, only nods a little ; whereas the 
other is not in the leaft moved. 
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ANNOTATIONS, 4*c. 

{a) See Ep. 2. Friendfhip derives all its ftreugth and (lability from virtue and gosd fenfe. There 
is not, perhaps, a quality more uncommon in the world, than that which is neceflary to form a man 
for this refined commerce ; for however fociahlenefs may be efteemed a juft chara&eriftic of our 
fpecies, friendlinefs, I am perfuaded, will fcarce be found to enter into the general difpofttion, 
Fitzojborn. Lett. iv. 

(b) Ingens munus, Sen. de benef. c. 8. He that gives me himfelf, (if he be worth taking) 
gives a great benefit (magnum). And this is the prefen t which A2f chines, a poor difciple of Secretes 
made his maftcr ; ethers may have given you much, (ays he, but / have nothing left to give hut nyfelfi 
This gift , fays Socrates , you Jhall never repent of for l will take care to return it better than l found 
if. L’Eftrange. 

(r) SeeEp. 20 (N. b.) 

(d) This diftin&ion between (profidentem et confummatum ; fiudiofum, et do&um) the Profi- 
cient, and the Adept, in wifdom is frequent; Ep. 72. Hoc intereft inter contaminate fapientia 
virum et alium procedentis. — De vit. beat. c. 24. No drum vitium eft, quo quod didtur de fapiente 
exigimus de proficients . — De conftant fap. c. 98. Aliud eft ftudiofus fapientia, aliud jam adeptws 
fapientiam. Vid. Ep. 92. Lipf. Manud. 11. difT. 9. 
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'T'be Opinion of the Vulgar to be deJpifed.—No Annihilation. 



Encourage your friend, Lucilius , ftrenuoufly to contemn thofe, 
who pretend to chide him for feeking folitude and retirement, forfak- 
ing his dignity; and when he had it in his power ftill to rife, prefer- 
ring to every thing elfe a quiet life. How well he hath managed for 
himfelf, will be vifible every day. They, who now feem fo much to 
be envied, will foon pafs away ; fome be ftricken down ; others fall of 
courfe. Profperity is often turbulent and reftlefs; it torments itfelf; 
it racks the brain in more ways than one ; it incites men to different 
4 ..purfuits j 
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purfuits } Tome to ambition j others to luxury ; it puffs up fome, and 
renders others effeminate and totally involved in diflipation. But may 
not fome bear tbeir profoerity well f Yes, a s Tome do wine ( a ). There 
is no reafon, therefore, they fliould perfuade you he is a happy man, 
who is furrounded with clients ; they run to him as to a lake of water, 
which they, who drink, at the fame time difturb. — But they fay your 
friend is an idle trifler ? what then ? you know how perverfely fome 
fpeak, and mean the contrary. 

And what, if they once called him, when in power, a happy man ? (b) 
was he Jo? Nor fhould I any more regard their thinking him of a 
four churlifh difpofition. Arifto was wont to fay, that he had rather 
foe a young man fedate and grave, than gay and agreeable to the popu- 
lace. The wine (c) that at firft was rough and hard, becomes in time 
good and palatable ; but that which is loft and fmooth at firft barrelling, 
will feldom bear age. Or let them call him ftupid, if they pleafe, and an 
enemy to his own preferment ; this folidity will turn out well in the 
end ; let him only perfevere in the way of virtue, and drink deep in 
the liberal ftudies, properly fo called, not fuch as it is enough to be 
fprinkled with, but thofe wherewith the mind ought to be thoroughly 
embued. This is the proper time to learn : wbat then , is there any 
time improper ? No ; but though at all times it is right and decent to 
ftudy, it is not right to be always under a mafter. It is a mean and 
fcandalous thing to fee an old man at his A. B. C. (</) It is for 
young men to learn $ and old men to make a light ufe of what they 
have learned. 

It will turn out, therefore, to your advantage, to make him as great 
and as good as you can. Thefe are the benefits, which are profefledly 
to be required, and in return bellowed ; thefe undoubtedly of the firft 
.daft, which it is as honourable to give as to receive. ( e) 

Laftly, He is not now at his own liberty ; having promifed and 
vowed, he muft go on. It i6 left fcandalous for a man to become a 
bankrupt, than to deceive the hopes of a friend in his goodnefs. To 
pay a common debt, the merchant hath need of a profperous voyage; 
Vol. I. S and 
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tad the huSbandman of a fertile foil, and a good feafon ; but all that 
is demanded of your friend, a good will alone can pay. 

Fortune hath no jurifdidtion over morals. Let him rightly order 
thefe, that the tranquil mind may arrive at perfection : as when a man 
is not fenfible of any deprivation or addition, but continues in the tame 
even temper let what will happen; who, if the common goods of life 
are heaped upon him, Still foars above them ; or if any, or every thing 
of the like kind be taken from him, he is as great as ever. Had he 
been born in Parthia , he would have handled his bow from his infancy ; 
if in Germany, he would have brandished his little fpear, (f) while yet 
a boy ; if he had lived in the time of our ancestors, he would have 
learned to ride, and to clofe in with the foe. Thus is every one dis- 
ciplined by the cuStom of his country. What is it then your friend 
muft make the chief employment of his meditation ? Even that 
which will be of Service to him, againSt all the arrows of fortune, and 
the attack of every enemy ; to defpife death. 

I grant there is fomething terrible in death, and Shocking to our 
minds, that are formed by nature for felf-love. There is no need there- 
fore of being prepared and difeiplined to that which we are voluntarily 
carried to by a certain natural inftind, as all men are inclined to Self- 
prefervation. No one need be inftrufted, if occasion was, to lie on 
a bed of rofes ; but a man muft be hardened and well fortified, to 
retain his fidelity on the rack; to Hand his ground when covered 
over with wounds ; to watch before the trenches, and not fo -much as to 
lean upon his pike, becaufe Sleep is apt to creep upon a reclined poiture. 
But after all, death is no evil ; that which is really an evil, muSl have 
been proved fuch by fome one (g). 

But if you have fo great a defire to prolong life ; consider that none 
of thofe things that are taken from our fight, and are hid in the boSom 
of nature, from whence they come and go, are entirely confumed. They 
, go off the Stage, but do not periSh ; and death, which we So much 
dread and deteft, puts off life for a while, but does not deprive us of 
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it entirely : a day will come, which /hall raife ns again to light j (b ) 
and which many indeed would refufe, had they not forgot all that was 
pa &(i). But hereafter I /hall more fully explain to you, how things 
that feem to die and be loft, are only changed. If then we are to return, 
we ought to make our exit with a willing mind. Obferve the circling 
courfe of things, you will fee that nothing in this world is extingui/h- 
ed, but rifes and fets alternately. The fummer pa/Teth away, but 
another March reftores it again ; the winter is gone, but returns again 
in its ufual months. Night hides the fun under the earth, but day 
foon brings him back again : the ftars in their cour/es go the fame 
round, and one hemifphere is depreffed while the other ri/es. — But I 
/hall conclude at pre/ent with this obfervation, that as neither infants 
nor children, nor the infirm of mind, fear death ; it is fcandalous for 
reafon, not to afford that confidence and fecurity which mere ignorance 
animates us with. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a ) Without being intoxicated j or according to Lipfius , drink it with moderation. But he thinks 
the place to be fufpeded, and that iomething is wanted. 

(b) WUhappy man\ Lipfius doubts, whether Seneca here means himfelf, when in profperity, or 
Comitius Sylla. 

(c) Frequent comparison is made, between man and wine ; which, when new, ferments and is 
turbid : fo in a young man, the ipirits are apt to rife and boil, but become calm and fettled by age. 
Thus Alexis the comic poet, 

'OposoTAToe otfm 7 Jr pvciK k. t. A. 

The comparifon is likewife transferred to fruit 5 

When Accius, the poet, had read his tragedy called At reus, to his friend Pacuvius , Pacuvius told 
him, that there were many great and fublime things in it, but that they feemed to him a little too harfh 
and (tiff ; it may be fo, fays, Accius , and I am not firry for it ; for from hence, 1 hope , I /ball * write better 
hereafter ; for it is with a man* s genius as •with frmt : that which is hard and four at fir ft 9 becomes mild 
and pleafant ; but fuch as is at firft fifi and infipid , fildom ripens properly , but grows mealy and 
rotten . Agell. 13. 2. 

(d) To fet about habits of meditation and ftudy late in life, is like getting into a go-cart with a 
grey beard, and learning to walk when we haVe loft the nfe of our legs. In general the foundation 
of an happy old age, muft be laid in youth ; and in particular, he who has not cultivated his reafon 
young, will be utterly unable to improve it old. Maneat ingenia fenibu.% xnodo perm a neat ftudium 
et indufhia. Cic de Sened. — See Belingbrokc on Retirement and Study. 

(e) To give as to ieeeive] Like all other ads of charity, of which we are told by divine authority, 
af is more blejfed to give than to receive . Ads. 20, 36. 
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(f) Tcnerum haftile, u c. Framea, A Javelin . 

(g) The undifcovered country , from whofe Bourne no traveller returns . Hamlet. 

(b) This is not to be underftood of the •na.KtyywiaiA, the renovation or regeneration of the Py- 
thagoreans, but of the Stoics, fomewhat like that of the Millenians. To the former of which 
Lucretius alludes. I. 3. v. 168. 

Nec fi materiam noflram collegerit aetas. 

Port obitum rurfum que redegerit, ut feta nunc eft . 

Atque iterum nobis fuerint data lumina vitae 
Pertineat quidquam tamen ad nos id quoque fallum. 

Nay grant the fcattered ajbes of our urn 

Be join'd again, and life and fenfe return ; 1 

Yet how can that concern us, when *tis done , 

Since all the memory of paft life is gone ? Creech— Vid. Lipf Phyfiol. Diff. it» 

(0 Forget all that *was paft] This ridiculous opinion prevailed amongft many, even the wifeft of 
the Heathens, from the time of Pythagoras, that after a certain revolution of years , we Jbould live 
in the world again, without the leaft reminifcence of a former life . How much more then are we 
Chriflians obliged to divine revelation, that hath delivered us from this and the like errors, with 
regard to futurity, that, we Jhall not all Jleep, or die, hut we Jhall all he changed, in a moment , in 
the twinkling of an eye at the laft trump ; for the trumpet Jhall found, and the dead Jhall he rai fed in- 
corruptible and we Jhall he changed, &c. 1 Cor. 15.52. 



EPISTLE XXXVII. 

In Praife of Philofophy. 

^ O U have promifed, Lucilius , to fhew yourfelf a good man ; which 
is the greateft tye and obligation imaginable upon a good difpofition : 
you are hereby as ftrongly bound as upon oath : and fhould any one tell 
you, this warfare is foft and eafy, he would impofc upon you ; but be 
not deceived : the words of this honourable indenture run in the lame 
ftrain with thofe of the vileft fort (a) \ Uri, Virgis, ferroque, necari: 
to be burned , fcourged to death , or Jlain by the /word. All the difference 
is that the wretches, who hire themfelves for gladiators, and eat and 
drink what they muff repay with their blood, fuffer thefe things per- 
force } but from you it is required, that you fuffer willingly and freely: 
it is lawful for them, to lay down their arms, and beg for mercy of the 

people 
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people (b) : but it is not for you to fubmit, and beg your life: you 
muft Hand your ground, and die unconquer’d. Betides, what avails it to 
gain a few days or years ? We are born without any particular time of 
difeharge. How then, you will (zy,Jball I get off? You cannot indeed 
avoid necetiities ; but you may overcome them. There is a way to do 
this; and the only way is philofophy. Apply yourfelf to this, if you 
would be well, if you would be fecure, if you would be happy ; in a 
word, what is the greateft of all, if you would be free. — It muft be 
lb. — -Folly is mean, abject, fordid, lervile ; fubjeft to many, and the 
moft cruel, patiions : and from thele lordly mafters, which fometimes 
govern by turns, and fometimes all together, nothing can deliver you 
but wifdom, which is the only true liberty. There is but one path (c) 
that leads to this, and that a ftraight one; you cannot wander from it* 
only march boldly on. 

If you would fubje& all things to you, fubjett yourfelf to realon 
you will govern many, if realon governs you : you will learn from her,, 
what to attempt, and the manner how ; you need not fear a furprize : 
whereas it is difficult to find a man, who can give a rational account 
for what he wills ; he is not led thereto by any previous deliberation, 
but driven by a certain impulle, or whim : we as often attack Fortune, 
as Fortune us ; but it is Icandalous not to go of ourlelves ; but to be 
continually hurried along, and, on a fudden, being furprized in the 
middle of a ftorm, to Hand amazed, and alk, Hq.iv came I hither ? 

ANNOTATIONS, 

(/») Of the viteft fori\ viz. The oatE of the Gladiators. The form of which we have if., a frag- 
ment of Petromiu Arbiter , In verba Eumolpi jura vim us, Uri wnciri, verhtrari , ferroque neca>i ; et 
quiquid aliud Eumolpus jufliflet, tanquam legitimi Gladia tores* domino corpora animofque religio- 
fL'Iime addicimu?. We engaged in an oath to be bound*, fcourged*. burned* or killed by the fivord, 
or whatever el/e Eumolpus ordained ; and thus like freshen Gladiators felling our liberty , we religioujly 
devote both foul and body to our new mnjfer . 

Quid refert, uri vergis ferroque necari? Hor. Sat. II. 7. 56. 

What difference is there f whether yoirtnguge , 

Be cut and fiajh'd, and kilt d upon the ft age ? -Creech. 

Or, Sec.’ See Epp. 7- 71. Lip/ Saturn. II. c. q. 

(b) Of the Gladiators the party that was woriled (fubmifit anna) laid down his arms , and acknow- 
ledged. himfelf conquered : yet this would not five his life, unTefs the people p leafed, and therefore 
be made his application to them for pity. Vid. Lip/ Saturn. II. 32. 33. 

(r) viz. Wi/domp or t be guidance of right reafon. 
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EPISTLE XXXVIII. 

On ’Epijiolary Correjpondence. 



Y O U juftly defire, Lucilius, to keep up this epiftolary correfpond- 
ence. The inftrudtion is generally of fervice, which is gradually inftilled 
into the mind. Prepared harangues, poured forth among the people, 
make indeed more noife, but they want familiarity. Philofophy is good 
counfel } and counfej is not given with clamour. Sometimes indeed 
the former preachments, if I may call them fo, are necefiary ; where he 
that hefitates, hath need to be driven ; but where this is not the cafe, 
viz. to enkindle in a man a defire only to learn ; but that he may learn 
to fome purpofe ; words in a lower tone will fuffice : they enter more 
eafily, but they take good hold : nor is there need of many words, but 
only fuch as promife efficacy. They are to be fcattered, like feed, which, 
however fmall, having found a proper foil, unfolds its powers, and from 
a fmall grain ( a ) expands itfelf marvelloufly all around. The fame doth 
fpeech ; you fee not the effedts at firft ; but it dilates in its gradual 
working : few things are laid, but if the mind gives them good recep- 
tion, they gather ftrength, and fhoot out to perfection : the condition 
of good precepts, I fay, is the fame with that of feeds •, they have a great 
cffedt, though in a narrow compafs, let the mind be prepared to receive, 
and harbour them properly : the mind itfelf will likewife generate more j 
and give baejk with encreafe what it hath received. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(«) Which from a fmall grain , &c.] Seminis modo; quod quamvis lit exiguum, cum occupavit 
idoneum locum, vires fuas explicat/ &c. The kingdom of heaven is like a grain of mufiardfeedy 
« which indeed is the leaf of all feeds , hut when it is grown it is the great ejl among herbs , and becometh a 
tree . Matth, 13, 31. Where likewife in the parable of the Sower, it is written. He that received 
feed into the good ground , is he that heareth the Word 9 and underjlandeth it ; which alfo beareth fruit ; 
and bringeth forth , fome an hundredfold fome fixtj , fome thirty. See Ep. 73. (N. h.) 
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EPISTLE XXXIX. 

On the Contempt of Superfluities. 

The commentaries you defire carefully digefted and reduced to a nar- 
rower form, I will in truth fend you, Lucilius; but confider, whether 
the common form of addrefs would not be of more advantage to you than 
what we now vulgarly call (breviarium) a breviary : buV formerly when 
we fpoke Latin (fummarium) a fummary : the former is more necefiary 
fora learner; the latter for one who already knows fomething : that 
teacheth, and this exhorteth ; but I will furnilh you with both : tho’ 
I think there is no neceflity for my quoting any one by way of authority; 
for he that adts by his prodlor (a), or gives fecurity, argues himfelf 
unknown. However I will write on the fubjedt you defire, but it fhall 
be in my own way. Among many, perhaps you will find thole whole 
writings may feem not ft> well drawn up, and digefted as they ought to 
be: but look into the lift of philofophers ; this will oblige you to roufe 
yourfelf; and, when you fee how many have laboured for you, make 
you wilh yourfelf one of the party : for a generous mind hath always 
this good quality, to be eafily incited to do what is juft and honourable. 

* A man of a truly noble foul delights not in any thing that is bafe and 
mean; nothing but what has the appearance at leaft of fomething great, 
can attradt him and call him forth to adfcion. 

As the flame riles on high in ftraight lines, nor finks, any more than 
it can reft, while there is fuel to maintain it; lo the mind is ever in 
motion, and the more in earneft it is, lo much the more lively and 
adlive : but happy is the man who applies this impulle, to things that 
are lovely and of good report : he will foon fet himfelf out of the power 
and reach of fortune : he will moderate profperity, leffen adverfity, and 
defpife thofe things that are generally moft admired : as it is the part of 
a great mind to contemn grandeur ; and rather to wilh for a genteel com- 
petency than ftore of wealth ; for that is aleful and lafting (bj ; but 
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this, in being Superfluous, is often prejudicial : as the corn is laid, when 
the ears are overcharged by too rich a foil, the branches are broke down 
by their load of fruit ; and too great fertility Seldom comes to perfec- 
tion : thus it happens to the mind, when broke by immoderate prospe- 
rity, men employ it in not only injuring others, but themfelves. 

What enemy was ever So outrageous againft any man, as their very 
pleaSures are againft Some; whofe weaknefs and mad luftings you may 
pardon upon this very account ; that they themfelves greatly Suffer from 
their own doings. 

Nor undefervedly does this vile paffion torment them. The defire 
can never be Satisfied, that tranfeends the bounds of nature : Nature 
hath her limits; but vain and libidinous defires Scorn a boundary. 
Neceffary things are meafured by utility ; but where will you put a flop 
to Superfluities? Befides Such men plunge themfelves in pleaSures, 
which, becoming habitual to them, they cannot difengage themfelves 
from : and in this, they are moft miferable, that they are come to Such 
a pafs as to make even Superfluities neceffary. They are flaves therefore 
to their pleaSures, they do not enjoy them : and they are in love with 
their own diftreffes, which is Sure the greateft of all : for then indeed 
is their wretchednefs complete, when bafe and vile things not only 
amufe, but pleafe them; and there is no room left to hope for a cure, 
when what were the moft deteftable vices, are become (habitual, or) 
the manners of the age. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Notorem. Cic. Cognitorem. Zen. jyaornpx. One to whom application it made, con- 
cerning the condition or quality of another per f on. Sen. in Lud. de morte Clandii — Si quis a me notorem 
petifTet, te fui nominaturus, Jf any one had ajked me to recommend to him a pro&or, -or achrocate, I 
Jbould have named you. 

( h) U/eful and lofting] Ilia enim utilia vitaliaque funt. 

— — Amicum 

Mancipium domino, et frugi quid fit fatis, hoc eft 
Ut vitale putes— Hor. Sat. II. 7. 3. 

Tby faithful , thrifty , fem) ant , fir , 

Who fancies that fufficient flare , 

Which Nature's wants f applies 9 and ajks no more « 
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EPISTLE XL; 

On Elocution *. 

Iam obliged to you, Lucilius, for your frequent Epiftles: it is the 
only way I have to know you, when at fuch dif lance: I never receive 
one from you, but I fuppofe you prelent. If the pictures of our abfent 
friends are agreeable to us, by calling them to our minds, and alleviating 
the difcomfort of ablence, however falfe and illuiory the confolation; 
how much more agreeable are the letters, that convey a lively reprefen- 
tation of thole, for whom we have an affedtion ? For the mod pleafing 
part of an interview with a friend is efledted by his hand* writing; we 
fee and acknowledge him. 

You fay, you have heard that Serapion the philolopher, when he came 
to Sicily, and, as ufual, harangued the people, was wont to roll out his 
words with great impetuofity, prefling and crowding them together;' 
as more things role to his imagination, than one mouth could fuflice to 
utter diftindUy. I can by no means approve of this in a philofopher : 
whofe pronunciation fhould be as regular and well-compofed as his life: 
no oration can be decently exhibited that is hurried and gabbled over. 
Therefore in Homer a fpeech delivered with vehemence, and coming 
over us like the fall of fnow, is attributed to the orator ( UlyJJ'es ) : (a) 
while fuch as flows more mildly, and fweetej- than honey, comes from 
the old man ( Nejlor ). (b) Think therefore that a rapid and verbofe 
way of fpeaking, rather becomes a mountebank (c), than one who is 
treating of any great and lerious fubjedt; and whole bulinefs it is to 
give inltrudtion. Nor would I have the delivery too flow any more 
than too lwift to give it out drop by drop is as dilagreeable, as pouring 
it out all at once : we mull not keep the ear upon the ftretch, nor op- 
prefs it with tedioufnefs. A barrennefs of thought and imbecility of 
Ipeech takes olF the attention of an audience, by realon of the dilguft 
Vol. I. T that 
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that arifcs from unneceffary paufes, and a fleepy fort of language: tho* 
I muft own that what is waited for, is more eafily imprefled upon the 
mind, than what flies by promifcuoufly : and laftly, men are faid to 
deliver precepts to their pupils : but that cannot be laid to have been 
delivered, which hath efcaped unnoticed. 

We may add to the foregoing, that a difcourfe, defigried to convey 
truth, ought to be plain and Ample, not too much laboured. A popular 
harangue feldom aims at truth* it is calculated to move the paflaons of 
the vulgar, and to pleafe, with its rapidity, the unthinking ear* it 
gives no time for recollection : it is gone. And how can that be fup- 
pofed to direct others, which is under no direction itfelf? Befides a 
difcourfe, intended for the cure of a fick mind, ought to fink deep into 
us : no remedy can have any effeCt unlefs it be well digefted. There is 
nothing therefore more vain and idle than an hafly and carelefs delivery; 
it is nothing more than mere found. My fears are to be afluaged, my 
paflions are to be curbed* my doubts are to be cleared* luxury retrained* 
and avarice reproved : and how can any of thefc things be done in a vio- 
lent hurry ? Can a phyfician cure his patient by p affing by him ? or 
can a din of words rufhing on us, without any feleCt meaning, give us 
any more pleafure than it does profit ? As it is fufficient once to have 
feen and known a thing which you did not think poflible* fo to have 
heard once the men, who thus exercife their lungs, is full enough. 
For what can any one learn, what can he follow * or how judge of the 
mind of thofc, whofe oration is confufed, and always upon the gallop, 
fo as not eafily to be flopped ? As when we are running down a hill, 
we cannot halt, juil where we pleafe * but the body is carried along by 
its own impulfive weight* fo, fuch volubility of ipeech cannot command 
itfelf* and is efpecially indecent in philofophy * which ought calmly to 
lay down its wcll-chofen words, and not fling them out at random, hut 
proceed gravely ftep by flep. What then t mujl it never exert itfelf, and 
raife its voice? Yes certainly, provided that grace and dignity are flill 
preferved* which too great earneftnefs and violence are fure to deftroy : 
let it have ftrength and energy, but in a moderate degree * let it flow in 
a perpetual ftream, but not rufh down like a torrent. I would fcarce 
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allow 0 public orator fuck a velocity of fpeech, and much lefs a philofo- 
pher, as not to be able to recover himfelf, and keep within bounds. 
For how can a judge keep pace with him, and efpecially the rude and 
unlkilful, when oflentation, or an affeded pafiion has worked him up 
beyond his flrength ? He ought to fpeak no fafler, nor throw in any 
thing, but what the ear can patiently imbibe. 

You would therefore, Lucilius , do right, if you would not mind thole 
who regard not what is laid, or in what manner, but how much : and 
if, when necelfity requires it, you had rather Ipeak like Publius Vinicius , 
concerning whom, when it was required, how he declaimed, Afellius 
anfwered. Slow enough : for Geminus Varus faid of him. He could not 
conceive bow fuch a one could be called eloquent , who could not join three 
words together . Yet why lhould you not Hill prefer the manner of 
Vinichu j though fome liich fellow lhould interrupt you, as laid to him, 
parcelling out his words, as if he was di&ating, not declaiming. Prithee , 
fpeak, or not . For I am far from thinking the method of Qyintus Ha- 
terms , a celebrated orator in his time, to be what a man in his lenles 
would chule. He never paufed, he never hefitated, but ended in the 
lame llrain as he began. Different nations however are of a different 
tafte: and though among the Greeks this manner of fpeaking might be 
fafhionable enough, yet it is our cuflom when we write to flop every 
word (d). And even Cicero , who brought the Roman eloquence to per- 
fection, kept but a gentle pace fej. The Roman dialed is lomewhat 
vain-glorious ; it lets a value upon itfelf, and would be valued by others. 
Fabian , a moll excellent man, in life and literature, and, what comes 
after thele, in eloquence, diiputed rather dexteroufly than earnellly; you 
might call it cafe, rather than volubility. This then is what I recom- 
mend in a wife man, though I do not infill upon it; that his fpeech 
lhould run on without any let or impediment j yet I had rather the pro- 
nunciation fhould be difHnd than fluent. But what makes me the 
more urgent in this affair, is, that it is a trade you cannot enter upon, 
without lofing, in lome meafure, your credit : you mull brazen your 
face, and bawl lo, as Icarce to hear yourfelf {peak; and fuch a rapid 
courfe of fpeech will be apt to fling out many things, which you would 
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by no means approve of : I fay therefore you cannot well enter upon it, 
without lofing, at leail, a part of your wonted modefty. Belides it will 
require daily application, and take you off from the ftudy of more 
effential things, for that of mere words : which if you were a mailer of, 
and extremely fluent, yet are they ftill to be tempered with care and 
difcretion. For as a grave and modeft gait becomes a wile man, fo 
does a fmooth and compadt difcourfe, without an air of intrepid bold- 
nefs. The fum of all is, I command you, fpeak, rather flow and 
diftindtly. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

* Mnretius prefaces his notes on this excellent EpilUe, with a reflexion concerning the pfeudo- 
philofopher Serapion , as here fet forth by Seneca.— 1 44 Many, fays he, and very notable examples 
44 have I found of the Serapion kind among the preachers, and interpreters of the moil facrtd 
“ writings: whofe difcourfes, inftead of being fo fpruce and curled, (like themfelves,) ought to be 
44 full of gravity, authority, majeffty, fandlity : but the whole has been fo befprinkled with the 
“ flower of pcpp/ and fefame ; and wound up in fo fweet and honied a ball of words; that the 
44 people have ran to them, as to hear fome jefler or comedian, rather than a mailer of morals, and 
“ a corre&or of vice. They fet themfelves in fome mimic attitude, and then twice or thrice ftroak- 
44 ing the face downwards, they ftretch out their hands to the vulgar, (under which I comprehend 
44 both great and fmall) who are gaping after fomething wonderfully great and divine : this done, 
“ they let loofe the tongue, in a perpetual flow of words, without much refpett to either flop or 
44 cadence; heaping together avaft number of families, and pretty antithefes; and having faid a 
44 thing properly enough once, they know not when to have done with it; but repeat it over and 
“ over again, with various turns, in a moft puerile manner: all the while toffing their arms about, 
“ as if they were dancing ; and adapting their geftfcnlations to fomething they fancy veyy arch, tho* 
“ ridiculoully abfurd; allowing not the leaft refpite to themfelves or their audience ; among whom 
44 the ignorant and unfkilful are rapt with admiration ; while the wifer fort naufeate and are (hocked 
44 at the unmeaning fluff.” — “ I fhould advife therefore, fays Muretus, all fuch moderii Serapions 
44 to read this Epiftle, and confider whether they do not border upon the foibles that are here fo 

fmartly reprehended by Seneca” He alfo refers them to what Mufonius fays on this point 

in Gellius.— Noft. Att. 

And I cannot help recommending the fame to the many young Serapions in our great metropolis; 
who affeft fine and -florid difcourfes on the foetal and moral virtues, (as they are called) in preference 
to, and even exclufiveof, the found do&rines and exalted precepts of Chriflianity. But more efpe- 
cially let me recommend it to thofe, who unmindful of decency, as well as duty, either drawl, and 
dream over, the Common Prayers, or gabble them over fwifter than ever lawyer did his brief. I have 
heard of one not long ago, who vaunted that 44 he would give any parfon in town to the Second Leffon, 
and read prayers with him” He was one day chid for this fancied excellency by one of fome autho- 
rity (whom he had given pain to, during the whole fervice) in the following odd manner of expref- 
fion, though it wants not its meaning; 44 Sir, you have a good voice and would read very well, but 
that you always read the word GOD with a little g” This is fo well known, that perhaps it may 
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pobkt out the gentleman ; if it doe*, let him take flume to himfolf, and others warning by 
it. 

‘ This note was wrote fome years ago when I firft thought of tranflating thefe Epiftlcs ; and I 
fear it is not now out of date. 

. I have lately met with (omething (b apropos to the foregoing, by way of contraft, in a fermon 
by the Rev. Mr. Lamol, that the tranfcribing it, I think, will need no apology, even to thofe who 
had read it before. — ** By a good preacher, (fays Mr. Lamot) I do not mean a man of noifeand 
gefture, who preaches up himfelf and not his fubjeft, and goes to die pulpit as many go to the 
church to be (ten. of men. The action of the Theatre, and the bombaft of the Romances, are un~ 
worthy of the pulpit, and difgrace its (blemnity. But by a good preacher , I underftand, a man, 
who from his original good lenfe, improved by a good education, enters deep into the (pint of the 
(acred text, (peaks what he feels, and feels what is jail, who in his leftures is dear and copious ; 
in his (ervnons, accurate and perfuafive ; in both more attentive to fenfe than to (band, to dignity 
of fentiment, than loftinefs of flyle ; who manages his difcourfes with fuch propriety, that iaeach 
there is as much (implicity as will render it inflrudive to the vnlgar, and as much fublimity as will 
render it acceptable to the refined.' 9 

(*)— — t*UL npfJwtp ivtxoTA xjHfjLtfiMir. H. y. m. 

But when Vljfes rofe in thought profound. 

His modeft eyes he fix'd npon the grounds 
As one unfitill'd or dumb, he (eemed to (bmd. 

Nor rais’d his head, nor (botch'd his foeptcr'd hand. 

But when he (peaks, •what elocution flows! 

Soft ms the JUece* of defending /hows ; 

The copious accents fall with eafy art ; 

Melting they fall, and fink into die heart. Pope. 

(£) Tf Mate iwi yhotoanc fuAir* ykuntm ptir «WS %. D. ot. 249. 

■ Slow from his (eat axofethe Julian (age,—* 

Experienced Neflor in perfoafion (kill'd; 

Words, fweet as honey, from bis tips diJtilTd . Id. 

(r) Circulanti. Ep. 88. Appion, qui lota circulatus eft Great. 

OO As, QUAMQJJAM. TE. MARCE. FILL 

(*) Gradarius fuit. j So, Lucilius (peaking of a horfe, Ipfe equus non formofus, gradarius, op- 
timus vedor. The horfe indeed was not very hand fume, hut am excellent pacer, and carried one ex- 
ceeding well . 



EPISTLE XLL 

There is a certain Divinity in good Men. 

A man is not to be ejleemed for any external and foreign Good. 

O T H I N G, Lucilius, can be more commendable and beneficial if; 

as you write me word, you perfevero in the purfuit of wifdom. It is what 

would 
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would be ridiculous to wifh for, when it is in your power to attain it (a). 
There is no need to lift up your hands to Heaven, or to pray the iEdile 
to admit you to the ear of an image, that fo your prayers may be heard 
the better. God is near thee; he is with thee (b). Yes, Lucilius , I 
fay, a holy fpirit relides within us, the obferver of good and evil (c), 
and our conftant guardian. And as we treat him, he treats us (d). At 
leaft no good man is without a God. Could any one ever rife above the 
power of fortune without his affiftance ? It is he that infpires us with 
thoughts, upright, juft and pure. We do not indeed pretend to lay 
•what God •, but that a God dwells in the breaft of every good man, is 
certain (<>). 

When you enter fome grove (f ), peopled with ancient trees, fuch as 
are higher than ordinary, and whofe boughs are lb clofely interwoven 
that you cannot fee the Iky ; the ftately loftinefs of the wood, the pri- 
vacy of the place, and the awful gloom, cannot but ftrike you, as 
with the prefence of a deity ; or, when we fee fome cave at the foot of 
a mountain, jutting over it with a ragged load of ftone ; not made with 
hands, but hollowed a great depth by natural caufes ; it fills the mind 
with a religious fear : we venerate the fountain-heads of great rivers : 
the fudden eruption of a vaft body of water, from the fecret places of 
the earth, obtains an altar ; we adore likewife the fprings of warm 
baths and either the opaque quality, or immenfe depth, hath made 
fome lakes facred (g). And if you fee a man, un terrified with danger, 
untainted with luftful defires, happy in adverfity, calm and compofed 
amidft a ftorm, looking down as from an eminence, upon man : and on 
/„ / a level with the Gods ; (/) feems he not a fubjedt of veneration^ Will 
you not own, that you obferve fomething in him, too great and noble 
to bear any fimilitude to the little body of the man, that it in- 
habiteth ? Yes ; a divine power defcendeth hither from above : afoul 

of fuch excellence and moderation, as to look down with a noble fcom 
on earthly things, and to laugh at thofe trifles we are apt to wifh for 
or fear, cannot hut be enkindled by the deity within; fo great a quality 
cannot fubfift but by the help of God : he is there in party though ftill 
remaining above in the Heavens. As the rays of the fun Beach, and 

with 
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with their influence pierce the earth, and yet are ftill above, in the body 
from whence they proceed; lo, a mind, great and holy, and thus 
humbled, to give us a more adequate knowledge of divine things, dwells 
indeed with us, but Kill adheres to its original ; it depends upon that ; 
thither tend all its views and pious endeavours, vaftly fuperior to, how- 
ever concerned in, human affairs. 

And what is this, I lay, but a mind that depends upon its own excel- 
lence, and Ihines by its own native fplendour ? For, what can be more 
abfurd, than to extoll in man, what is not properly his own ? What 
greater folly, than to admire in man, what can and muft be transferred 
to another ? The golden trappings makes not the horfe a whit the bet- 
ter. It is one thing to lee a Lion under obedience, and tamely fuffering 
himlelf to be ftroked and drefled by his keeper; and another thing, to 
fee him wild in the delert, and of untamed fpirit : how much to be ad- 
mired is this, while fierce and impetuous as nature formed him, and 
deck’d with terror, in which chiefly confiHs his beauty ; than the 
other, weak and faint, and fpangled with plates of gold to make a Ihew ? 
No one ought to glory in what is not his own. We praiie the vine, 
whole branches are lo loaded with fruit, as to bend the very props to 
the ground, with their burthen. And would you prefer to this a vine, 
with golden leaves, and golden fruit ? Fertility is the proper virtue of 
a vine : in man likewife that alone is commendable, which is from 
himfelf. He has a beautiful family, fuppole ; a noble houle, large 
farms, and money at intereft : what then ? None of thele things are 
in him, but about him. Commend that in him, which cannot be. 
taken away from, nor made a prelent to, him. 

Do you alk what that is ? The mind, and reafon perfe&ed therein. 
For man is a rational animal ; he has therefore compleated his own 
proper good, if accomplilhed according to the end for which he was 
born. And what is it that reafon requires of him? The eafielt thing 
in the world; only to live up to the dignity of his nature (i). But I 
own, the common madnefs of the world makes this difficult : we puih 
one another on to vice : and what hopes can there be of being rellored 
to lanity, while the people continue to drive us on, and there is no 
friend to Hop us in our career ? 

4 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(a) When it is in your vwn power to attain //.] So in Ep. 3 1 . Unum bonum eft. Sibi fidere.— Fac te 
jpfe felicem. This may be looked upon as a very proper fentiment, goodnefs depends upon a man's 
wots will and endeavours ; coniidering man merely as a free- agent. But it rather feems a ftoical 
boaft, which (lands refuted by what follows in this excellent epiftle.— For fuch was the abfurd 
and impious opinion of the Stoics. They had heard, that by the confent of all nations, the 
Gods were called the givers of all good things , but they would not allow any thing to be good, but 
virtue , a found mind , perfect reafon, and the like ; and thefe, they fondly imagined, were attainable 

i>y man, without any favour of the Gods. 

According to that of Horace , Ep. 1. 18* nit. 

Sit mihi quod nunc eft, etiam minus ; ut mihi vivam 
-Quod fupereft aevi, fi quid fuperefte volunt di. 

Sit mihi librorum, et provifae frugis in annum, 

Copia, ne fluitem dubiae fpe pendulus horse ; 

Haec fatis eft orare Jovem : qui donat et aufert, 

X)et vitam, det opes ; etquum mi animum ipfe parabo . 

Xet me enjoy but what I have * or lefs , 

*T will not abridge me of nay happtnefs ; 

So that I've fore of books , fweet mental cheer , 

And in my purfe provifion for the year. 

Left I dependent on the future hour , 

Subject myfelf to Fortune's wayward pow'r 5 
While thus for life and moderate wealth I pray , 

If mighty Jove, who gives and takes away , 

Will hear my pray'r ; I, in myfelf will find 
The bleffing of a firm and tranquil mind. 

Monftro quod ipfe tibi poffis dare ; femita certe 
Tranquillae per virtutem patet unica vitae. Juv. x. ad fin. 1 
The path to peace is virtue , what I Jhow, 

Thyfelf may freely on thyfelf beflow* Dryden. 

To be confident with themfelves therefore the Stoics were obliged to affirm that the Gods gave 
them nothing that was truly good* It is our happinefs to know better, from Truth itfelf, that, every 
good gift is from above , and cometb down from Heaven . Jam. I. 17. 2 Cor. 3. 5. See Ep. 52. 
(N. b) It is God that worketb in you both to will and to do of his good plcafure . Phil. 2. 13. — Nay, 
Seneca himfelf, fo great is the force of truth, here acknowledgeth, that God infpiretb us with good 
counfels , and the moft exalted thoughts , and that no man can properly be faid to be mafter of his own for- 
tune ; and accordingly advifes his friend to pray for bonam mentem , and a good date, firft of the foul, 
and then of the body, Ep. 10. Vid. Lipf. Phyfiol. Ltland . II. c. 9. 

( b ) Prope eft a te Deus, tecum eft intus eft.] How truly chriftian is this, and what follows to the 

end of the paragraph! particularly bonus vir fine Deo nemo eft. As it is faid of Abraham , God is 
with thee in all thou doef, Gen. 21, 22. And of Samuel, God is with thee . 1 Sam. 10. 7. The Lord, 
faith St. Paul, is not far from every one of us ; for in him we live , move, and have our being . As 
certain of your own poets have faid (Aratus, 7* yif Kit •) eyof we are his offspring. Ads 
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*7« / home Jmi ye an God\ and the children tf the moft High. Pf. 86. 6. Partakers of the 
din/ine mature, ii Pet, 1. 4. Sen. di Prev. c. i. Vi r bonus eft Dei proximus. Ep. 92. Quid eft 
aatem car non exiftimas in ee dinrini aliquid exiftere , qni Dei pars eft f Cic. Tufc. II. Homan os ani- 
mal decerptas ex mente divina. — Hor. Sat. II. 2. 79. Divinae particala aurx, 

Qais poflet coelom, nifi cooli manera pofiet 

Et reperire Beam nifi qui pars ip/e Deorstm eft . Manilius. 

Who can know Heart n, but by the gift of Heart n ; 

Or find ont God, but who of God is part? — 

Vid. Ep. 31. (N.d.) Lipf. Phyfiol. III. Dim 8. 
(e) Saeer intra nos (piritus fedet, — obfervator et caftos.] Nebucbadneffar fpeaking of Daniel ', 
^ays. In •whom is the fpirit of the holy Gods / Dan. 4. 8. And thus the Evangelift to all good 
Chriftians ; God JbaU give you another Comforter, that be may abide with you for ever ; even the 
Spirit of Truth, whom the world cannot receive becanfe it feetb him not, neither knowetb, but ye know 
him, for he dwelleth with you, and (hall be in yoa. John 14, 17. The ApofUe frequently to the 
fame purpofc, His Jpirit dwelleth in you* Rom. 8. 1 1 — Know ye not that ye are the temple ef God 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ? 1 Cor. 3, 16. 6, ij. That good thing which was 
committed unto thee, keep, by the Holy Ghoft which dwelleth in us. 2 Tim. 1. 14. God is a 
difctrner of the thoughts, and intents of the heart, neither is there any creature that is not manifeft in 
bis fight. Heb. 4) 12. I know their works and their thoughts, faith the Lord. If. 66, 18. 

{d) If any man defile the temple of God, him Jhall God deftroy ; for the Temple of God is holy, which 
temple ye are . * 1 Cor. 3. 17. as in the foregoing verfe, quoted above. Hereby know we, that we 
dwell in God, and Godin us, becaufis he hath given us of bis Spirit, l John 4, 3. And, as many at 
are led by the Spirit of God, they are the fins of God. Rom. 8, 14. Wherefore, grieve not the holy 
Spirit, whereby ye are fealed Jo the day of redemption. EpheC 4* 30. 

(*) Quis Deus incertum eft] habitat Deus. Virg. 8. 352. 

— here makes abode 

What God, mot known, but Jure it is a God. Sec Ep. 73. (N. g.) 

(/. g.) Locos, atquc in iis filenda ipfa adoramus. P/in. 12. 1. We venerate the groves and their 
awful filence. He mentions likewife the river Clitumnus, and the lake Vadimon, nulla in hoc navis, 
facer cnim eft ; in which no /hip is allowed to fail, for it is /acred, &c. Vid. Lipf. ad Tac. Ann. 14. 

( h ) The conftant boaft of the Stoics. See above, and Ep. 31. (N. d.) 

(/.) Sic eft faciendum ut contra univerfam naturam nihil condemnamus, et ei tamen confcrvata 
propriam (equamur. Cic. Off. 1 . We ought to manage fo as never to count eraB the genera) fyftem 
of nature ; but having taken care of that, we are to follow the /way of our confutation . Quae ea eft ? 
in nobis ratio. Quid autem eft ratio ? (Sen. Ep. 66.) Naturae imitatio. Quid eft fummum bossum ? 
Ex natures volant ate ft gerere. Vid. Loc. (N. a.) Lipf Manud. 1 L DifT. 17. 
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EPISTLE XLII. 



'there is fcarce to be found a good Man . 



YOU are perfuaded, you fay, Lucilius , that fuch a one is a good man: 
believe me, a good man is not Toon accomplifhed, nor fo eafily known. 
Whom do you think I here call a good man ? One but of the fecond 
clafs j for, of the firft, you will fcarce find fuch a phoenix in a thoufand 
years (a). No wonder ; great things appear but in diftant ages. Mean 
and ordinary things are the common produce of Fortune ; but it is their 
fcarcenefs that recommends all excellencies. The man you point out, is 
very far from being what he profcfles j and if he really knew what a good 
man was, he would by no means think himfelf one at prefent ; and per- 
haps defpair of ever arriving to that honour. He has a bad opinion , you 
fay, of all bad men. What then? even bad men have the fame. Nor 
is there a greater punifhment of wickednefs, than that it difpleafeth 
itfelf, and all that are concerned with it. You alfo alledge, that be 
abhors tbofe who infolently abufe the authority and power they are entrujled 
with } yes, and would do the fame thing had he the fame power. 

The vices of many lie concealed in their imbecility (b) : they would 
dare as great things, did their flrength fuffice, as they, whom a more 
prolperous fortune hath expofed to view : they only want the proper 
inftruments for difplaying their iniquity : fo, even venomous feipents 
may be fafely handled, while benumbed with cold; not that they now 
want venom ; but it is frozen up, and confequently inactive. Cruelty, 
and ambition, and luxury, in divers perfons, want nothing more than 
the favour of Fortune to make them attempt as bad offices as the bafeft 
men : give them their full fcope, qnd you will eafily perceive their incli- 
nation* You remember, when you told me, that you had now got fuch 
a one in your power, and could treat him as you pleafed ; my anfwer 
was, that he was light and volatile, and that you had not hold of his 
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foot but of his wing: I was miihken; you had hold indeed of a quill, 
but it was flipped out, and he fled.C c ) You know what pranks he played 
afterwards, and what miichiefs he intended for you, that were more 
likely to fall upon his own pate. He did not fee, that he was himfelf 
rufliing upon the dangers, which he defigned for others : he did not 
confider, how burthenfome thoie very things would prove, which he 
wiihed to enjoy, although they were not fuperfluous. 

This then is principally to be obferved concerning thoie things which ■ 
we affed and labour after with great induilry; either that there is no 
advantage in them, or more diftdvantage. Some things are altogether 
fuperfluous; and iome but of little value. We do not forefee this, and 
think we have thoie things for little or nothing, which we pay moil 
dearly for : from hence appears our ilupidity, we look upon thoie things 
only as bought, for which we pay down our money ; and fancy we 
receive thofe gratis, for which we pay no lefs than our very felves : 
what we ihould be unwilling to buy, were we to give our houfc for it, 
or a pleafant and fruitful farm, we are r eady to purchaie, withanxiety, 
with danger, with the loft of liberty and ti me: fo that nothing feems 
of fo little value to man, as man himftlf. In all our defigns therefore 
and affairs, we ihould ad as when we apply to a merchant’s fador for 
wares, we muil confider the price that is fet upon what we intend to 
purchaie ; we oftentimes pay a high price for what we think coils 
nothing : I could mention many things which having been agreed for 
and received, have extorted from us our liberty ; things, which if we 
were not in the pofiefiion of, we ihould ilill be mailers of ourielves. 

Weigh thefe things therefore with yourfelf; not only when the 
queilion relates to gain, but alfo when it relates to loft : may fucb a thing 
he loft 9 Certainly, as it was merely cafual; and you will live as well 
without it now, as before : Have you had it Jong in pojfejfton t you may 
the more eafily ipare it, being iatiated : have you bad it but a little •while ? 
you lofe it, a^moil before you had time to reliih it : have you lejs money t 
you have the left trouble : have you lefs favour ? you will be lefs envied: 
look into thofe things, which drive us almoil to madneft j and which 
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we cannot part from but with a flood of tears : you will find, that it is? 
not any real lofs, that gives you all this uneafinefs, but only the opinion 
of lofs : no one really feels that they are gone, but only thinks fo : he 
that truly poflefleth himfelf, hath loft nothing ; but how few enjoy fo 
goodly a pofleflion ? 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Plufarcb (de Pugn. Stoic.) jultly obfetves, that there is not, nor ever was a man, who luJ 
• reached to what the Stoics call perfe& nuifdom ; they talk indeed of fuch a one, but he 1 is only to be 
found in idea: as Cicero has painted a perfect orator, though no fuch had ever exilted. See Ep. 16^ 
(N.a.) 

(£) The late Mr. Donald/on, a friend and neighbour obferved to me, that he did not think it 
improbable that Mr. Gray had this pailage in his eye when he wrote thofe excellent lines in hi* 
Elegy on a Country Church-yard. 

Perhaps in this negjefted fpot is laid 

Some heart, once pregnant with celeftial fire? 

Hands, that the rod of Empire might have fway’d y 
Or wak’d to ecftacy the living lyre. 

But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page. 

Rich with the fpoils of Time did ne’er unroll 

Chill penury reprefs’d their noble rage. 

And froze the genial current of the foul. See* 

(c) Te non pedem ejus tenere, fed pennam r mentitus fum; pluma tenebatur. Malherbe has 
given this metaphor another turn, that infieadof taking bold of bis foot , you only took bold of bis JUewt > 
nubicb be flipped from and fled* The perfon here intended is fuppofed to be the adverfary mentioned 
in Ep. 24. 



EPISTLE XLIIL 

On Report ; and Confcience. 

Y OU wonder, Luciltus, how I came to be fo particularly informed of 
your affairs ; who could poflibly tell me your thoughts, which you had 
difcloied to no one? He who know9 almoft every thing. Rumour. 
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TV bat then , you fay, am I of fucb confequence as to be the fubjeft of rumour ? 

It may be fo; but there is no reafon why you ftiould judge of yourfelf 
from what is faid of you here (at Rome ) but what is faid of you where 
you dwell. Whatever is eminent in a neighbourhood is of confequence, 
where it is eminent: but greatnefs has no certain meafure ; comparifon 
either raifes or deprefleth it. A veflel that feems large in a river, looks 
very little in the wide ocean. The rudder is large in one Ihip, and 
fmall in another : though you think not fo highly of yourfelf, you are 
really a great man in the province where you dwell : how y,ou live, how 
you fup, how you fleep, is enquired after, is known. 

You mu ft live therefore with the more care, and circumfpedtion ; and 
efteem yourfelf a happy man, when you can thus live, as it were, in 
public; when the roof and the walls indeed cover you, but do not hide 
you : whereas there are many who think themfelves happily enclofed 
therein, not that they may live more fafely, but that they may fin more 
fecretly. I will tell you how to judge of the morals of men : you will 
fcarce find any one who dares to live with open doors : it is felf-con- 
feioufnefs, not pride, that fets the porter there : we live, as if we were . 
in fear of being caught, or feen, unawares : but what avails it to hide 
ourfelves, and efcape the eyes and ears of men? a good conference calls 7 
a crowd around it, undifmayed; a bad one even in folitude is anxious j 
and uneafy (a). If what you do be juft and honourable, let all the 
world know it; if it be vile and feandalous, what fignifies that no one 
knows it, when you know it yourfelf? Wretched art thou, O man, 
who dcfpifeft this witnefs (b)\ 



ANNOTATIONS, Ac. 

(a) It is finely laid by Tertullian, Nullum malefidom fine fbrmidine eft, quia nec fine confeientia 
fui. There it no evil doing but •what it attended with dread, becanfe there is none but what it attended 
by confeience . 

(b) Polybius.— O'lJVf Stoh 5 ret pap.rvf a, r. A, There it no evidence fo formidable, no judge fo 
fevere , eu confeience that fitt upon the mind of every evil doer . 

Confcientia milk teftes.— 

Juv.13. 192.— Cur tasnen bos to 
Evafifle putes, quos diri confcia fafti 
Mens habet attonitos, ct fordo verbere aedit. 



Occultum 
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Occultum quatiente tnimo tortore flagellum* 

X ] P*n* autem vehemens, ac multo faevior illis, 

' Quas et Caedidus gravis invenit aut Rhadamanthus* 

Node dieque fuum geftard in pe&ore teftem. 

But why mufi tbo/e be thought to '/cape , that feel 
Thofe rods of f cor pious, and thofe whips of fteel 
Which confcience Jbakes , when Jbe with rage controulsi 
And fpreads amazing terrors through their fouls f A 
Not Jharp Revenge, nor Hell itfelf can find 
A fiercer torment than a guilty mind ; 

Which day and night will dreadfully accufei 

Condemns the wretch , and ftill the charge renews*— Creech* 



EPISTLE XLIV. 

Virtue and Pbilofopby confer Nobility. 

Do you ftill make yourfelf fo little, Lucilius, as to complain, that 
Nature firft ufed you hardly, and then Fortune ? I am aftonifhed at 
fuch language j when it is in your own power, not only to raife your- 
felf above the vulgar, but to afcend the higheft ftep of human felicity. 
This good, if any, we owe to philofophy, that it pays no peculiar regard 
to geneaolgy. If we look back into the origin of mankind, we fhall 
find that all are alike defcended from the gods (a). You are a Roman 
knight, and your own induftry hath advanced you to this honour : this 
however is an honour few can boaft : the Court or Senate admits not 
every one ; and even the Camp, that calls men to toil and danger, is 
very nice in its choice of officers (£) : but Virtue opens her doors to all: 
in this refpeft all are alike noble. Philofophy makes no diftindion of 
perfons, but finds fufficient fplendour for all. Socrates was no patri- 
cian i Cleantbes worked at the well, and earned his living by watering 
gardens ; philofophy did not find Plato noble (c), but made him fo. 
Why fhould you defpair of being equal to thefe great men ? They 
were all your anceftors, if you behave worthy of them : and you will fo 
behave, if you can perfuade yourfelf that no one excels you in nobility : 
4 and 
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tnd why not; fince fo many have gone before us, that every one’s origin 
is loft, beyond the reach of memory ? Plato faith, there is no King but 
who (in all probability) is defcended from a Jlave, and no Jlave but who may 
be defcended from a King (d). Such is the confufion of things in pro- 
cefs of time; and fo various the perpetual exercife of Fortune. # 

Who then is noble? He who hath a natural difpofition to virtue. 
This is the chief thing to be confidered ; otherwife there is no one, but 
who may carry his claim back to the firft principles of things ( God and 
matter.) From the birth of the world to the prefent day, an alternate 
feries of good and evil, hath rendered us either fplendid or vile. The 
hall decorated with ftatues, black with age and finoke, makes not the 
nobleman : no one hath lived for our glory ; nor have we any claim 
upon what was done before we were bom: it is the mind that ennobleth 
a man (e) ; which as well from a cottage, as a palace, exalts him above 
the power of Fortune. 

Suppofe then you were not a Roman knight, but a plebeian, the ion 
of a freed-man j you may yet attain the honour of being the only 
free man among many of the beft-born. Do you afk by what means ? 
By diftinguilhing good and evil, not according to vulgar eftimation; 
you muft confider, not from whence they fpring, but whither they 
tend; not what they are in themielves, but in their confequences. 
Whatever can make life truly happy, is abfolutely good in its own 
right, becaufe it cannot be warped into evil. From whence then comes 
error ? In that, while all men wilh for a happy life, they miftake the 
means for the thing itfelf ; and, while they fancy themielves in purfuit 
of it, they are flying from it : for, when the fum of happinefs confifts 
in folid tranquillity, and an unembarrafled confidence therein, they are 
ever collecting caules of difquiet, and not only carry burthens, but drag 
them painfully along, through the rugged and deceitful path of life : fo 
that they ftill withdraw themielves from the good effedt propofed; the 
more pains they take, the more bufinefs they have upon their hands : 
inftead of advancing they are retrograde ; and as it happens in a laby- 
rinth, their yery fpeed puzzles and confounds them. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(a) T« ypp yew See Ep. 31. 

) As tp the Roman levies ; every tribe being called out by lot, was ordered to divide into their 
proper centuries ; out of each century were foldiers cited by name, with refpefl had to their ftate 
and dafs ; for this purpofe there were tables ready at hand, in which, the name , age, and wealth, 
of every perfon was exattly defcribed, &c. See Kenneth Lip ft Milit. 1 . 1. 

fc ) This is contradicted by Laertius r as Arifto was j aid to have Been his father , and Peri&ione tht 
daughter of Glaucus his mother : which fpake his nobility on both fides ; as his father was defended \ 
through Codrus, from Neptune himfelf and his mother's family from the wifeft of men , Solon. And 
Apulius remarks that when Plato was a boy , he wore gold rings in his ears , the token of nobility.— 
Be that as it will, it was philofophy and learning that truly ennobled and rendered him famous. 

(d) If Plato has any where faid this, he likewife fays. Kings defended from Kings may be traced up 
to Jupiter. Though the former may certainly be true in the circle and courfe of things, 

(ej According to Euripides , 



— ' Tic yap Ay/ pease $v<nv / 

K At Tttf <f /*«£/** , T»y Way /o^Aff^iATpo /* 

Kef vZn /*Kuv tvytvurTtpue Xtyv. 

Yhe juft and well-difpos'd put in their claitn % 

Tho 1 born of Jla ves,for fome bi gb -honour' d name , 



EPISTLE XLV. 

Of Books. The Mind is to be employed on Things and not on Words. 

The happy Man. 

Y O U complain, Lucilius t that, where you at prefent refide you want 
books : it matters not, how many you have, but how good they are. 
Reading, with fome point in view, profits a man; but variety only 
amufeth *. He that hath fixed upon the end of his journey, muft purfue 
one path, and not wander out of his way : this would not be called a 
journey, but rambling. You had rather, you fay, I fliould give you 
books than counfel. Such as I have I am ready to fend you, and even 
my whole flock ; nay, I would, if poffible, tranfport myfelf to you; 

and 
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and indeed did I not expeft that you fbon will have fulfilled your com- 
miffion, old as I am, I fhould have undertaken Che voyage : nor would 
Cbarybdis, Scylla, or an y fabulous ltories relating to this fea, have de- 
terred me from it. I would have fwam over it, inftead of being carried; 
to have enjoyed your prefence, and learned what progrefsyou have made 
in the accomplifhments of the mind. But as for your defiring me to 
fend you my books, I think myfelf not a whit the more ingenious, than 
I fhould .think myfelf handfome, becaufe you defired my picture. I 
.know you make this requeft more out of complaifance than judgment; 
•but if it be from judgment, I muft tell you, your complaifance hath 
impofed upon you. However, fuchas they are, I will fend them; and 
"entreat you to read them, as the writings of one, who is ftill feeking 
after Truth ; not prefuming to have found it; and feeking it with ear- 
neftnefs and refoiuticn : for I have -not given myfelf up to any particular 
-mafter ; I have not enlifted myfelf folcmnly in any fedt : I truft indeed 
much to the judgment of great men, but at the fame time defpife not 
my own. They have ftill left us many things for future inveftigation; 
and perhaps might have fupplied us with many things ncceflary, had 
they not attached themfelves to things vain and fupcrfluous : they loft 
much time in cavilling about words, and in captious difputations, which 
ferve only to exercife and amufe vain mind6. They ftart knotty queftions, 
and then folve them, by the help of a few words of doubtful meaning: 
and have we leifure for all this-? do we yet know how to live, or how 
to die ? Thither fhould our utmoft care and difcretion be directed, in 
order to be provided againft being deceived by :things, as by words ; 
what avails it to perplex yourfelf and me, with the diftin&ion of words 
of like found, when jio pne can be deceived by them hut in fubtle dif- 
putations? 

Things themfelves deceive us : let us learn to diftinguifh them : we 
.embrace evil for good ; we wifh for things contrary to what we wifhed 
for before ; our vows impugn our vows ; and our purpofes thwart and 
oppofe one another : how nearly does flattery refemble friendfhip ? It 
siot only imitates friendfhip, but feems to overcome and excel it fa) i 
it is fucked in with favourable ears ; defcends into the heart; and is then 
jnoft grateful, when moft pernicious : teach me to diftinguifh this like- 

Vol, I. X nefs ; 
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nefs : a fawning enemy fometimes attacks me in the name of a friend ? 
vice impofes upon us under the mafk of virtue ; temerity lies concealed, 
under the title of valour; indolence is taken for moderation; and the 
coward for a cautious man. Now, error in this refpedl is very danger- 
ous ; fet therefore a particular mark on thefe things ; but was you to 
afk a man if he has got horns, no one would be fo foolilh as to rub his 
brow for convidtion ; nor fo dull and ftupid as not to know, he has not 
got that which, by the moft fubtle inferences you would perfuade him 
he has. Thefe then deceive without any detriment; like the cups and 
balls of jugglers (/$), in which the very fallacy delights us; make me 
to underhand how the feat is done, and all the pleafure of it is loft : I 
may fay the fame of all idle queftions, properly called Scphiftry, which 
to be ignorant of is by no means prejudicial ; nor is there any profit or 
delight in knowing them. 

Throw afide the ambiguity of words, and teach us this important 
truth ; that he is not the happy man, whom the vulgar efteem fo, on 
account of his great wealth, but he whofe mind is all goodnefs ; upright, 
and noble, trampling upon what the world holds in admiration ; who 
dees no one, with whom he would change condition; who reckons a 
man happy, only in that he preferves the dignity of man ; who takes 
Nature for his guide; conducts himfelf by her laws; and lives up to 
her prefcriptions ; whofe truly good pofleflions are fuch, as no external 
power can take away ; who turns evil into good ; fure and fteady in 
point of judgment, without prejudice, without fear ; whom no external 
force can difturb, though perchance it move him; whom, when For- 
tune hath pointed at him her fliarpeft arrow, and with her whole 
ftrength, fhe only rakes, but cannot wound him; and that but feldom; 
for her other weapons, with which Ihe aflails mankind, rebound from 
him like the hailftones, which falling on our houfes, without any incon- 
venience to the inhabitants, make a little rattling, and are diffolved fcj. 

Here then exert yourfelf, for why Ihould you detain me with fuch 
ftuff as you yourfelf call pfeudomenon (i. e. fallacious reafoning:) and of 
which fo many idle books are compofed ? Behold, the whole of life 

deceive* 
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deceives me ; reprove this ; if you are lo acute, reduce this to truth. 
We judge thole things neceflary the greateft part of which are merely 
fuperfluous ; and even thofe things, which are not fuperfluous, have not 
fulHcient weight in them to make a man rich and happy: nay, though a 
thing be necefTary, it is not immediately to be pronounced good : we 
proftitute this title if we give it to bread, or other viands, without 
which no one can fupport life : what is good, is neceflary ; but not 
every thing that is neceflary is good ; becaufe fome things are abjeft and 
mean, which however are abfolutely neceflary. 

There is no one, I think, fo ill informed of the importance of good, 
as to apply this term to the neceflaries of the day : why then will you not 
rather transfer your care, to fltew to all men, that with great lofs of 
time they are ever feeking fuperfluities and that many Ipend their 
whole life in quell of the means to live. Confider the whole world $ 
reconnoitre individuals ; who is there, whole life is not taken up with 
providing for to-morrow ? Do you afk what harm there is in this ? 
An infinite deal : for fuch men do not live, but are about to live : they 
defer every thing from day to day * however circumfpedt we are, life 
will Hill outrun us (d ) : but now, while we are lb dilatory, it pafleth 
away as if it did not belong to us ; it ends indeed at its lail day, but is loll 
.every day. 

But that I may not exceed the bounds of an epillle, and fill the reader's 
hand with a load of paper j I (hall defer ' to another opportunity this , 
difpute with the Logicians j who generally fpin their reafonings fome- 
what too fine j and are Hudious to exhibit little elfe than this and 
that '(e). 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

* See Ep. IL f Nullias addi&us jorare in verba magiftri. Hor. Ep. 1 . 1 . 14^ 

(a) Thus Horace (A. P. 431 .J 

Ut qui condu&i plorant in funere, dictfnt 
Ec faciunt pzDpe plura dofeatittns ex andmo. 

As hirelings , paid for the funereal tear , 

Outiueep the forrows of a friend fincere . 

(b) This rub on the logicians comparing their trifling argumentation to the tricks of jugglers*. 

was from Arcefilaus , who laid, rv; fixXuQtw uskivoj TOif'&npowtotfxsf ctTttu yaftfurrm tfaxo- 
yi^crrxi. 

(c) This is a mofl admirable character or defcription of a good man ; But how greatly, xrmay be 
heightened under the Chriflian fcheme, toe may fee exemplified in that incomparable fiction, enti- 
tled Sir Charles Grandifon . Fidion did I iky ? Be it fo.- It feems to me fo replete with fentimental. 
truths, and elegant diftion, that I know no book, next to thofe of a religious tenour, that I would 
fooner recommend for perufal to a young man, and efpecially one of a fuperior rank. — According 
to my firft plan I had inferibed the following Epiftlr to Mr* Richarsifon ; and de fired his acceptance 
of my application of it to his the faid hiflory, as coming from one ofhis many juft admirers* 

(d) Life will fill outrun us] + ■ Life fpeeds away* 

From point to point, tho* feeming to fland Hill;. 

The cunning fugitive is fwift by Health : 

Too fubtle is the moment to be feeme 
Yet foon man’s hour is up and we are gone. 
l*oo prone’s our heart to whifper what we wiih ; 

’Tis later with the wife* than he’s aware y 
The •wifejt man goes flower than the fun ; 

And all mankind miftake their time of day, 

Ev’n age itfelf. Young. 

(e) This and that] Hoc fblum curantibus, non et hoc. Alluding to the ufual forms of their 
fyllogifras ; a thing muft he either this or that ; it cannot 60 this ; therefore it mnft he that ; or, ir 
cannot he this and that ; it is this, therefore not that. This puts me in mind of two lines, which a 
modern wit hath fet by way of moral to a burlefque tragedy* 

From fuch examples as of this and that. 

We all are taught to know— I know not what* Content-Garden Tragedj- 



EPISTLE XLVI. 

Concerning a Boot which Lucilius prefented him with of his own Writing. 

I HAVE received, Lucilius , the book you promiied me j I opened it, 
intending juft to have a tafte of it, and to read it at my leifure : but I 

Was 
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was fo delighted with it, that I could not help reading on : and my 
opinion of its being well wrote, will be manifeft from hence ; that I 
thought it fhort, though it be too voluminous to be either of your 
writing or mine (a) ; and feems at firft fight to be the works of 
Livy , or Epicurus (b ) ; but fo entertaining and alluring was all that I 
read, I was refolved without delay to finifh it. And though it was 
late in the evening, hunger pinched me, and the clouds threatened a 
fhower (c), yet I read the whole : nor was I only amufed but quite 
charmed : what judgment ! what ftrong fenfe ! what forceful energy ! 
Was there any paufe given, or did it rife by ftarts ? No : it was not 
any peculiar ftroke, but the whole tenour of it, that pleafed me, as a 
mafterly and divine compofition : yet, however ftrong, it did not want 
grace and fweetnefs in its proper place. You are indeed great and fub- 
lime: this is what I would have you maintain and perfevere in : the 
fubjed matter is alfo of confequencej eligible, and copious; fo as to 
pleafe the fancy, and exercife the genius. 

I fhall write more concerning this book, when I have again perufjbd 
it : my judgment is not yet fettled ; it is as if I had only heard and not 
read it: permit me therefore to re-examine it : you have no reafon to 
fear that I fhall flatter you with an untruth. How happy are you, in 
giving no room for any one to fay a falfc thing of you, even at fuch a 
diftance j except that where no caufe is given, we fometimes flatter for 
cuftom’s fake. 



ANNOTATIONS, See. 

(aj Cam eflet nec mei nec tui temforis, So Lipiius, Salmafius, and others • But Gronovtte 
Gruter . et al. read it. Corporis . The antient way of writing was in long rolls, which when too 
large for the hands, were put under the chin, to be enrolled by degrees ; or when too voluminous 
for this, they were laid upon a deflt, and fuch as was gone through with, was puttied forward and 
hung down from it. According therefore to the latter reading, the book here mentioned is fup- 
pofed fuch as neither of them coaid conveniently read without the like af&ttance. 

( L) Epicurus is faid to have wrote more books than any one among all the philofbphers, not 
excepting Chryjippus . 

(c) Though it was almoft fupper time, and he was afraid a fhower would prevent his taking his 
ufual walk before it* 
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EPISTLE XLVIL 



On the Treatment of Servants • 



Jt by no means difplcafcs me, Lucilius , to hear from thofe you con- 
verfe with ; that you live in fome fort of familiarity with your fervants : 
this becomes your prudence, your erudition (a). Are they Jlaves ? 
No j they are men ; they are comrades ; they are humble friends : 
Are they Jlaves ? Nay, rather fellow-fervants % if you refled on the 
equal power of Fortune over both you and them. I therefore laugh at 
thofe, who think it fcandalous, for a gentleman, to permit, at times 
his fervant to flt down with him at fuppcr : why ihould he not ? but 
that proud coilom hath ordained, that the mailer ihould fup in ilate ; 
furrounded at lead by a dozen iervants ; with greedinefs he loads his 
diftended paunch, now difufed to do its proper office (of digeftion.) 
So that it coils him more pains to evacuate than to gormandize ; while 
the poor fervants are not allowed to open their lips, fo much as to 
fpeak : the fcourge reilrains every murmur ; nor are mere accidents ex- 
cufed, fuch as a cough, a freezing, an hiccup ; filence interrupted by a 
word is fure to be puniihed feverely : fo that they muil iland, perhaps 
the whole night, without taking a bit of any thing, or ipeaking a word. 
Whence it often happens, that fuch as are not allowed to ipeak before 
their mailers,, will fpeak difreipedfully of them behind their backs fb): 
whereas they who have been allowed not only to ipeak before their 
mailers, but fometimes with them; whofe mouths were not always 
iewed up, have been ready to incur the moil imminent danger, even 
to the facrificing their lives, for their mailer’s fafety }f they have talked 
at an entertertainment ,* the rack cannot extort a word from them. 
Beiides, from the forementioned arrogance, arifes the proverbial laying, 
Totidem efle holies, quot fervos : As many fervants, fo many enemies 
(c) i not that they are naturally enemies, but we make them fuch. 

I pal* 
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I pafs by the more cruel and inhuman actions, wherein we treat 
fervants, not as men, but as beafts of burthen (d) ; and need only 
mention, that while we are indulging our appetites, one is employed to 
wipe up our fpawlings j another, down upon his knees, gathers up the 
fcraps and broken bottles ; another carves up fome choice birds, and, 
differing them with a dexterous hand, lays the breafts and rumps in 
delicate order (e) ; wretched is the man, who lives to no other purpofe, 
than to cut up with dexterity a fat fowl ; unlefs he is more wretched who 
teaches this art out of mere voluptioufnefe, than he who learns it to 
get his bread ; another ferves as fkinker, and *** is fubjedt to the 
vileft and mod fcandalous offices ! Another who is allowed the free- 
dom of playing the buffoon, (f) and cenfuring the guefts, goes on in 
his wretched ftate of life, expecting every day, that his ability to flatter, 
to drink, and prattle, will induce £ome one to invite him again to-mor- 
row; add to thefe the caterers, who have an exquifite knowledge of 
their mafter’s tafte ; what relifli beft provokes his appetite ; what will 
moll pleafe his eye ; what dainty will fuit his ftomach ; what he loaths 
from fatiety j and what fuch a day he will eat greedily ; and yet their 
mailer difdains to fup with them, thinking it a diminution of his 
grandeur to admit a fervant to the feme table. The Gods are mod 
juft, who to repay their wonted arrogance, have fometimes given them 
mafters, even from thofe whom they fb much defpifed. Before the 
door of Calijius, (g), have I feen his former Lord waiting ; and even 
the man, who once fixed a label on his breaft, and fet him to fale 
^among his rejedted Haves, excluded, while others were admitted: the 
fervant, who was put in the firft rank of abjedt Haves, whom to make 
vendible the cryer was obliged to exert his voice (A), hath now re- 
turned the compliment (/) ; in his turn rejedted his mafler, and 
thought him not worthy to enter his houfe. His mafter fold Calijius, 
but how many things fince hath Calijius fold his mafter ? 

Were you to confider, that he, whom ydu call your Have, is fprung 
from the feme origin, enjoys the feme climate, breaths the feme air, and 
is fubjedt to the feme condition of life and death, you might as well 
think it poffible for you to fee him a .gentleman, as he to fee you a 

Have. 
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flave. In the fall of Varus (k), how many bom of the moil fplendid 
parentage, and not unjuftly expedling, for their exploits in war, a fena- 
torial degree (/), hath fortune call down ? She hath made of one a 
ihepherd, of another a cottager. And can you now dcfpife the man , 
whole fortune is fuch, into which, while you defpife it, r you may 
chance to fall ? 

I will not enter into fo largea field of difcourfe, as to difpute on the 
ufc of fervants, whom we are apt to treat with contumely, pride and 
cruelty: but this is the fum of what I would prefcribe; live fo with 
an inferior , as you would have a fuperior live with you {mi). As 
often as you think on the power you have over a lervant, refledl on 
the power your mailer has over you. But you fay you have no majler : 
he it fo } the world goes well at prelent f/r) ; it may not do lb always ; 
you may, one day, be a lervant yourfelf. Do you know at what time 
Hecuba became a Have ? as alio Croefus', and the mother of Darius {o) ; 
and Plato, and Diogenes (/>) ? Live therefore courteoufly with your fer- 
yantj vouchfafe him conference; admit him to counfel, and even to 
your table. I know the whole band of fops will cry out upon me, 
alledging, that nothing can be more mean, nothing more fcandalous : 
and yet I have caught fome of thele killing the hand of another’s 
fervant. 



See you not by what means our ancellors withdrew all manner of 
envy from mailers, and contumely from fervants ? They called a 
mailer, pater familias , {be father of a family ; and fervants, Familiares, 
j(as the word is Hill ufed in our Mimes ) their familiars {q). They in- 
stituted certain fellivals, when the fervants not only fat at table with 
their .mailers, but were allowed to bear honourable rule in the Houle, 
and enadt laws ; in Short they looked upon a family as a little common- 
wealth. What then, lhall I admit all fervants to my table ? Yes, 
as well as all your children : you are millaken if you think I would re- 
jedt even thofe of the meaner fort ; fuppofe, the groom, or the cow- 
keeper ; I elleem them not according to their vocation, but their man- 
ners : the manners are a man’s own ; his vocation, fuch as it is, is the 
gift of Fortune ; let fome fit down with you, becaufe they are worthy, 
4 and 
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and others that they may become fo j what remains in them of low 
and fervile convention, may be thrown off by converting with their 
betters. 

There is no reafon, my Luciliui , that you fhould feek a friend only in 
the Forum , or at Court ,* if you fearch diligently) you may poflibly 
find a truer friend at home : good materials are often loti for want of 
a workman ; for once make the experiment : as he is a fool, who, 
when buying a horfe, infpefts or examines nothing more than the 
bridle and laddie, he is as great a fool who efteems a man from his 
drefs, or his condition in life, which is alfo a fort 6f drefs. Is he a 
Jlave ? His mind may yet be free : is be a Jlave? Why fhould this pre* 
judice you againft him ? Shew me the man who is not a Have (r). One 
is a Have to luti ; another to covetoufnefs j another to ambition ; and 
all to fear. I can fhew you a man of confular dignity, a flave to an old 
woman ; a very rich man a Have to his handmaid j and many a young 
nobleman, who are the very bond-flaves of players. No flavery is more 
infamous than that which is voluntary: there is no reafon, therefore, that 
fome over-nice perfons fhould deter you from fhewing yourfelf affable 
and good-humour’d to your fervants j inftead of carrying yourfelf proudly 
as their fuperior : let them rather honour you than fear you YV* 

Some one now will fay that I am inviting every Have to afiiime the 
cap ( of Liberty J, and degrading every matier from his proper ftation, 
becaufe I have laid, rather let them refpeft, than fear youj what, fays 
he, muft they only reverence him, as his clients, and fuch as attend 
his levei ? He that will fay this, forgets, that what fatisfies God, 
may well fatisfy a matier : God is reverenced and loved : love cannot 
accord with fear. I think therefore you aft juftly in not requiring 
your fervants to fear you ; and in chatiizing them with words only ; 
it is for brutes to be correfted by the fcourge j not every thing that 
offends, hurts us : daintinefs compel Is us to outrage ; fo that the leati 
thing that thwarts our inclination can put us in a patiion ; we take 
upon us to aft like Kings ft ) ; who not confiidering their own ftrength, 
and the weaknefs of others, are caufelefsly enraged as if they re- 
Vol. I. Y ceived 
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an injury ; when the greatnefs of their ftate hath rendered them quite 
fecure againft any fuch danger : this they know, but by an unjuft com- 
plaint, they pretend to have received an injury, in order to commit one 
themfelves. I am unwilling to detain you any longer ; for I think you 
have no need of exhortation. Good morals, among other advantages, 
have this quality ; they enjoy felf-complacency, and are always fteady; 
but a wicked difpofition is ever light and changeable ; no matter 
whether the change be for the better, a change is enough. 



ANNOTATIONS, 

fa) Erudition, with the Stoicks is the fame aswifdom. Vid. Lipfl Manud. II. dilE l» 

(b) Like him in the old comedy. (Arilloph. Ran. 737) 

fj.dLXtt y *7ro/l$veir few, 

O'tav KcLTapaavucu A 

■ ■ Nothing gives me greater pleafure 

Than privily to abu/e and cur/e my mafter. 

(c) From Cato. — But furely they mull be either very bad fervants, or bad mailers. — See this pro- 
verbial fentence, and other paflages of this epillle fully treated of in Macrob. Saturn I. c. li- 
lt is notorious, that the Lacedaemonians not only, in their general condud treated their Haves with 
great harlhnefs and infolence, but even maflacred them, on feveral occafions, in cold blood, and 
without provocation ; left from growing too numerous or powerful, they might endanger the State. 

But as M. de Montefquieu very properly obferres, their danger was owing to this inhuman 
treatment; whereas among the Athenians , who treated their Haves with great gentlencfs, there 
is no inllance of their proving troublefome or dangerous to the public. Leland Vol. II. p. 45, 1 . 4. 
( . yThere is a pertinent reflection in Lord Orrery's obfervations (on Plin. Ep. 1 . 3. T4-) ** What 
“ can be bafer, what more inhuman, than to opprefs fervants and Haves, mifcraUe by their fitna- 
“ tion, and only to be made lefs fo, by that proper indulgence, which is due to the meaneft of our 
44 fellow-creatures, and which will always be allowed them by thole, who fpring from the feeds of 
t€ virtue, and who fcorn to wear honours, they have not delerved ? When we behold a barbarous 
“ mailer and an ill-natured Lord, it is no unjull prefumption, notwithllanding his load of titles, 
44 to conclude, that by fome accident or another he certainly grouts from the refufe of the people, 
«« and the dregs of mankind. 

(*) Thefe dextrous carvers were called Chironomontes, Juv. V. 121. 

Et Chironomonta volanti 

Cultello, donee peragat diClata magiftrL 
Meanwhile thy indignation yet to raife, 

*2 be carver, dancing round each dijh, furveys 
With flying knife ; and as his art directs. 

With proper gefture , every fowl dijfe&s . Bowles. 

Sf/v. de beat. Vit. c. 17. Carpi , Carp tores ; Petron. Scindendi op/onii Magiflri,^Fid+ Sides* 
Apoll. 1 . 4. Ep. 7. Ib. 2. 12. Quanta arte feindantur aves in frufia non enonnia. 
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( f ) Such a one was Calliodorua, to whom Martial, « ■ 

Feftive credis te, Calliodore, jocari, 

£t folum multo permaduifle fale ; 

Omnibus arrides, diderm dids in omnes. 

Sic te convivam pofle placere putts. 

At fi ego non belle, fed verb, dixero, qaiddam. 

Nemo propinabit, Callioddre, tibi. 

Y tu think it j mart , my friend, to cut your jefts. 

And with your gibes befpatter all the guefts ; 

At all you laugh , ctnfure , ahufe , and teafe \ 

And think by fuch accomplishments to pleafe ; 

But •were 1 only to /peak truth of you , 

You'd find no Houfe to be invited to. M. 

(g ) Califius was the freed-man of Claudius , yet this is (aid not of Claudius , but of (bme former 
mailer. Infra domino quam multa] Sc. by the favour of Claudius . al leg. domini ; i» e. of hit 
enafier's ; viz. Claudius. 

(h) As Apulcius fays jocofely of himfelf. Tunc praeco diruptis faudbus et ranca voce faudus, in 
measfortunasridiculos condruebat jocos ; The cryer then fir aimed his jaws, and tore his throat , till 
he was quite hoarfe , in fitting me off with his ridiculous jefis . 

(/) Apol#gavit.] A word in ufe among the vulgar, but from a Greek original. AxsAtywr. 
Our to apologise, from the fame. 

OO Variant da^dcu So, Lipfius. AL Mariana dade. But I think the former preferable ; as 
it happened in the time of Auguftus, and the effe&s were dill vifible. Quinftilius Varus, with 
three legions, was overthrown, and (lain, by Arminiut . 

(/) Having (erved three years, as a military Tribune, according to the inditurion of Auguftus . 
Vid. Lipf. Milit. II. c. 20. 

(iw) W batfoever you would that men Jhovld do unto you, even fo do unto them ; for, this is the law and 
the prophets. Matth. 7, 1 2. Mafiers give unto your fervants, that which is equal and juft ; knowing 
that ye alfo have a mafter in Heaven. Col. 4. 1 . 

(*) Bona setas.J Or, you are young, as, mula aetas, (i guides old age* 

(0) Hecuba, the wife of Priam , the lad King of Troy. Crcefus, the lad King of Lydia taken 
prifoner by Cyrus . The mother of Darius, taken prifoner by Alexander. 

( p) Plato, having given foxne offence to Dionyiius in Sicily, he ordered him to be fold ; and 
accordingly he was carried to JEgina , and there fold for twenty pounds, to Anuiceris, the Cyrenaic ? 
who very readily gave him his liberty, and redored him to his friends at Athens. 

When Diogenes was to be (old for a (lave, he cry’d. Who will buy a mafter f And to him that 
bought him, you muft difpofe yourfelf to obey me, ((aid he) as great men do their ply ficians. 

(q) Familiares. See Ep. 77. Sidon. Apol. 1 . 4. Ep. 8. 

(r) Hor. Sat. I. 4. 25.— Quemvis media erue turba 

A at ab avaritiajf* aut mifera ambitione laborat 
Hie nuptarum. infanit amoribus. ■ — 

Take me a man , at venture from the croud. 

And he's ambitius covetous, or proud ; 

One bums to madnefs for a wedded dame.— Francis. 

Whofoevtr committeth fin is the fervant of fin. 1 John. 8. 92. Know ye not that to whom ye 
fold yourfelves fervants to obey, his fervants* ye are to whom ye obey . Rom. 6. 16. 
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(j) Tier* if no fear in love, but perfeB ltwt taftetb out fear, btcaufe fear bath torment : be tint 
ftartth it not made perfeB in love. I. John, 4. 18. 

(/) Sen. (de ira. 1 . ii. c. 31.) Regis quifque intra fe habet animam, at licentiam fibi dari in 
alteram velit, in fe nolit. — We have too many in fiances of this tyranny even in our own hiftory j 
fitrty W ere Rich. II. Edw. IV. Henry VIII. upon particular occafions. 



EPISTLE XLVIII, 



On focial Virtue, and the Trifling of Sopbijlry. 



The Epiftle which you favoured me with, Lucilius, on your journey, 
almolt as long as the journey itlelf, I {hall anfwer at another opportu- 
nity. I mult retire awhile, and coniider what counfel it will be proper 
to give you: for as you, when you applied to me, took time to coniider 
of it; have I not aright to claim the fame indulgence; when the quef- 
tion is of fuch a nature (a), as to require more time to folve, than to 
propole it; elpecially as one thing may be expedient for you, and ano- 
ther for me? Iam fpeaking again as an Epicurean (b) : for indeed 
what is expedient for me, is allb expedient for you; or I am not your 
friend, if what concerns you, is not of like concern to me. 

Friendlhip makes a mutual interchange of things neceflary, be it 
either in profperity or adverfity : true friends have all things in com- 
mon (c) : nor can any one live happily who lives to himfelf alone, and 
conliders nothing further than his own advantage : you mull live for 
others if you would live honourably for yourlelf. This focial virtue is 
to be diligently and religioufly oblerved, which blends us all one with 
another, and points out one common right to mankind ; but has molt 
efficacy in cultivating the interior fociety of friendlhip : for he will cer- 
tainly have all things in common with a friend, who knows that he hath 
many things in common with man, sis his fellow-creature. Therefore, 
Lucilius , belt of men, I had rather thefe fubtle difputants would direct 
4 me. 
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me, in diftinguifhing what I owe my friend, and what to mankind in 
general; than pretend to (hew me how many ways a man may be faid 
to be a friend ; and to what different fenfes the word man may be applied*, 

Lo I wifdom and folly take different paths : on which do I attend ? 
or which do you recommend to me? Wifdom looks upon man as a 
common friend: Folly regards not a friend in man. The former (the 
Stoic ) defigns a-friend for himfelf;. the latter (the Epicurean ) hiinfelf 
for a friend : (i. e. referring all things to himfelf alone.) 

You are apt, Lucilius , to wreft the meaning of words ; and amufe 
yourfelf in the arrangement of fyllables : indeed, unlefs I contrive the 
moft artful queftions, and by afalfe conclufion built upon true premifes, 
affirm a lye, I can fcarce feparate what is to be followed, from what 
is to be efchewed: I am really afhamed, that, old as we are, we (hould 
thus trifle in ferious affairs — 

Moufe is a fyllable. 

But a moufe gnaws cheefe ; 

Tberfore , a fyllable gnaws cheefe. 

Suppofe now I was not mailer enough of logic to find out the fallacy of 
this fyllogifm, how dangerous would be my ignorance ? what incon- 
venience would arife therefrom? Surely, I ought to be afraid, left I 
ihould catch fyllables in my moufetrap ; or, were 1 not to take more 
care, left a book ihould eat my cheefe. But perhaps the following fyl- 
logifm is more acute and better formed : 

Moufe is a fyllable; 

But a fyllable does not gnaw cheefe : 

'Therefore a moufe does not gnaw cheefe. 

What childifh trifling 1 Is this the effed of all our gravity ( Does 
our beard grow for this ? Does all our labour and ftudy tend to teach 
fuch wretched fluff, with a grim and melancholy vifage? 

Would you know what true philofophy promifeth all mankind ? I 
will tell you, good counfel. We fee one man flruggling in the jaws of 
death ; another rack’d by poverty ; another is tortured by riches, either 
his own or his neighbour’s : one man dreads bad fortune, another is 
diflatisfied with good ; one thinks himfelf hardly ufed by man, another 

by 
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by the gods : feeing all this, why do you offer me fuch filly trifles as 
the abovementioned ? Here is no room for jelling ; you are called upon 
to fuccour the difirefied ; you are under an obligation to lend all pofiible 
affiftance to the Ihipwreck’d, to the prifoner, to the fick, to the poor 
and needy, and to the unhappy under fentence of death. Whither do 
you turn away ? what are you doing ? The man you Iport with is in 
great fear and trouble ; rather affift him ; bellow your eloquence in 
favour of thofe, who from real pains are ready to perilh ; fee how on 
every fide they all llretch out their hands to you, and implore your 
afii fiance, with regard to the life that is pail, and is Hill decaying ; in 
you is all their hope and ftrength ; they beieech you to deliver them 
from this ftorm of trouble and vexation, and Ihew the clear light of 
truth to fuch as are diftradted with error (d). Diftinguilh to them 
what Nature hath made neceffary from what is vain and fuperfluous ; 
what eafy laws ihe hath impofed upon mankind j how pleafant life may 
be made ; how free and eafy t£ Jhch as follow her laws ; and how 
fevere and intricate to thofe, w# rather trull to opinion than nature. 
But, pray, what do thefe fubtle difputants with all their art ? Do they 
drive out the luftful pafiions ? Do they even reftrain them ? I could 
wilh that thefe difputes only did no good : they really do hurt : I will 
make this manifell to you when you pleafe; and that good natural parts 
are cramped and weakened by fuch quirks and fubtleties. I am aihamed 
to fay, what ufelefs weapons they put into the hands of thofe who are 
warring againft fortune ; and how poorly they equip them. This (the 
way you are in) is the only way to obtain the chief good; in the other 
the exceptions to philofophy are intricate and vile, fuch as engage the 
young ftudents that attend the Praetor (e). For, what elfe do ye, when 
you draw into error him, whom ye interrogate, but caule him to appear 
nonfuited? But as the Praetor reftores the one to his right, fo does Phi- 
lofophy the other. Why do ye depart from your large promifes ? and 
having fpoke big words, that ye would caufe that the glittering of gold 
Ihould no more dazzle my eyes than that of a fword ; — that with great 
confiancy I Ihould dclpile and trample upon all that either men wilh or 
fear; — do ye defcend to the A, B, C, of grammarians? Is this the way 
to heaven ? For this is what philofophy promifeth, that it will make 
me equal to the powers above. To this was I invited ; for this purpofe 

I came; 
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I came: perform your promife. As much. as poffible, therefore, Luci- 
lius, withdraw yourielf from thefc exceptions and prefcriptions of 
fophifts. Plain and fimple arguments beft become and fet forth truth. 
Even had we more time in life, it muft be fparingly laid out, that we 
might have enough for neceflaries : but now what madnefs is it to learn 
trifles, when life is fo very (hort (f) ? 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) There feems to have been a confutation between Seneca and Lucilius concerning the latter's 
remaining in the province, when Seneca wi fixed for his return to Rome* 

(b) According to the Epicurean principle of meafuring friendfhip by profit and advantage. See 
Epp. 3. 20. and the following Note. 

(cj Ariflotle being afked. Quid eflet Amicus? What was a friend t anfwered, fxtet # vo 

Ce yLJLftv knot* let. One J'oul inhabiting two bodies. Amicum qui intuetur, tanquam exemplar aliquod 
intuctur fui. Sec. Cic. Lael. c. 7. “ Whoever is in pofleffion of a true friend* fees the exalt counter- 

part of his own foul. In confequence of this moral refemblance between them, they are (o inti* 
mately one, that no advantage can attend either, which does not equally communicate itfelf to both.'* 
And “ furely, nothing can be more delightful than to live in a confiant interchange and vicifiitude of 
reciprocal good offices.*’ “ Not that a good man’s benevolence is by any means confined to a fingle 
©bjcll : he extends it to every individual. For true virtue incapable of partial, and controlled excep- 
tions to the exercife of her benign fpirit; enlarges the foul with fentiments of univerfal philanthropy.** 
Melmoth. — And fuch, from indifputable authority, were the primitive Chriitians ; The multitude of 
them that believed were of one heart and one font, neither /aid any of them, that ought of the things be 
p'feffid was his own ; but they bad all things in common . Alb 4. 32. 

And here I cannot but acknowledge, (as every Chriitian reader will acknowledge) an obligation 
to the tranfiator of Cicero's Lxlius, for his admirable remark (N. 68.) on this fubjelt, concluding as 
follows ; “ Upon the whole then, it appears, that the divine Founder of the Chriitian Religion, a» 
well by his own example, as by the ipirit of his moral do&rine, has not only encouraged, but conft- 
FRIENDSHIP. 

(d) This is what the philoiophers promife, and perform according to Lucretius f V. I*. 

— — Dens ipfe fuit, Deus — 

Qui princeps vitae rationem invenit earn, quae 
Nunc appellator fapientia ; quiqoo per artem 
Flu&ibus e tands yitam tantifque tenebris. 

In tarn tranquillo,. et tarn claf a luce locarunt. 

He was a God, who firft. inform'd our fouls 
And led us by pbilojbphy and rtdes. 

From cares and fears* and melancholy night. 

To joy and peace ; and jbew'd us fplendid light.— — Creech* 

But we learn from the moil authentic records, that the wifeil and beft of the antient philoiophers, 
when they undertook to fettle the great foundations of religion, were at a lois, and fo ftrangeJy 
puzzled, that the moil knowing among them renounced all knowledge; and fo. far were they from* 
being able to point out the way to happinefs, that fcarce any two of them could agree in what that 
happinefs coniiiled : wherefore, I fhould not think it much amiis, if a Chriitian- looked upon thefe 
lines o£ Lucretius as prophetical, and applied them, with a grateful heart, to the Chriftian. fcheme.. 

« Th* 
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(e) The Praetorfhip was the lecond office for dignity in Rme* Their principal bofinefi was to 
adminifter juftice to the citizens, and Grangers ; and to make edifts as a fapplement to the civil law. 

(/) Oar want of time and the (hortnefs of human life are feme of the principal commonplace com* 
plaints, which we prefer againft the eftabliihcd order of things. The man of bn&tefi dfefpiies the 
man of pleafure, for fquandering his time away; the man of pleafure pities or laughs at the man of 
bufinefs for the fame thing, yet both concar fupercilioufly and abfuidly to find fault with the So* 
preme Being for having given them fo little time. The philofopher, who mifpends it very often as 
much as the others, joins in the fame cry and authorifes the impiety. Tbeofbrafttu thought it 
extremely hard to die at ninety, and to go out of the world, when he had juft learned to live in it : 
his mailer Ariftotlt found fault with Nature, for treating man, in this refpeft, worfe than feveral 
other animals : both very unphilofophically ! And I love Seneca the better for his quarrel with 
Ariftotle on this bead.” Bolingbroke on Retirement. 



EPISTLE XLIX. 

On the Brevity of Life . Ufeful things only to be fiudied. 

TOWN, my Lucilius, that he is fupine and negligent, who is no 
otherwife put in mind of a diftant friend, than by an advertifement from 
fuch a place: but fo it happens that places, which have been familiar 
to us, often call forth the affection reported in our bofom ; and not fuf- 
fering the remembrance of a friend to be quite extinguished, roufe it 
from its dormant ftate; as the grief of thofe who have loft a friend or 
relation, though lulled for a while, is renewed at the fight of an old 
fervant, or of the clothes, or place of refidence of the deceafed. You 
cannot imagine what an afteftion for you, at our prefent diftance. Cam - 
pania, and particularly Naples , hath railed in me at the fight of your 
beloved (villa) Pompeii: your whole felf ftands, as it were, before my 
eye, efpecially at the time of my taking leave of you j I fee you reftrain- 
ing the tear juft ftarting from your eye; and labouring in vain to ftifle 
thofe affe&ions, which, from being fupprefied, difeover themfelves the 
more : even now methinks I muft part from you, 



For 
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For what may not this now be applied to, upon reflexion ? It was 
but juft now when I was fitting at the feet of Sotio ( a ) the philofo- 
pher } juft now I began to plead at the bar ; juft now I was defirous to 
leave off ; and but juft now the talk was too much for me. O the 
infinite velocity of time, which is more apparent, when we look back 
upon what is paft : for it deceives us, when we are intent upon the pre- 
fent. So fwift is the courfe of its precipitate flight, we have not leifure 
to confiderit (b). Shall I give you a realbn for this ? All that is paft 
of time, is in one place : it is at once beheld, and gone at once. Hence 
all things fall into the vaft abyfs : otherwife there could not be fuch 
long intervals in a thing, fo entirely fhort in itfelf : we live, compara- 
tively, but a moment ; nay lefs than a moment ; but this, little as it is. 
Nature hath divided into the fpecious appearance of a longer fpace : of 
one part Ihe hath formed what we call infancy ; of another, childhood ; of 
another, youth ; of another, manhood , Drill inclining to old age; and of 
another, old age itfelf. How many degrees hath Ihe comprehended in 
a narrow compafs ! It was but juft now , when I began a friend Ihip and 
correfpondence with you ; and yet this now hath proved a great part of 
life } whofe brevity we muft one day become fenfible of. 

I was not ufed to think the flight of time lo fwift ; which now feems 
to me incredible fcj; either becaufe I am got as it were upon the laft 
line of it (d) ; or becaule I have of late began to refled: and compute my 
lofs of it; and confequently am more vexed, that any one Ihould fpend 
the greater part of it in vanities and trifles, when the whole, though 
attended to with the moll diligent care and circumlpedlion, fufficeth not 
for doing, what is neceflary to be done. 

Cicero affirms, that were his days to be doubled, he Ihould not find 
time enough to read the Lyric Poets; I fay the fame of the Logicians : 
the more demure and wretched triflers ! The former profefledly wanton 
away their time ; but thefe fondly imagine they are doing lomething of 
importance: not but that they are fometimes to be looked into; but 
nothing more than with a tranfient view ; a falute, as it were, at the 
door ; to the intent only that we may not be impofed upon ; and fancy 
more good couched under them than is apparent. But why Ihould you 
Vol. I. Z perplex 
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perplex yourfelf and me with a queftion, which it is more prudent to 
defpife than to folve ? It is for one who is idle, and can make a miftake 
without much detriment, to enquire into thefe minute things. As 
when the alarm is given, and the foldier is commanded to march; ne- 
cefiity obliges him to quit the fardels he had collected in the time of 
peace ; and with proper accoutrements to take the field : I have no lei- 
fure to fift the meaning of doubtful words, or to try my {kill in un- 
riddling them. 

Afpice qui coeunt populi, quae maenia claufis 
Ferrum acuant portis. — (Virg. 8, 385.) 

[Behold what nations join , and Jbut their gates 
* Gainjl me and mine!] 

The horrid din of war refounding on every fide mull be attended to 
with great prefence of mind; I fhould jullly be thought a madman if, 
when even the women and old men were piling up ftones to fortify the 
wall ; when the young men within were expetting or demanding an 
order to felly out;’ when hofiile weapons (hook the gates, and the 
ground under foot trembled, by being dug and undermined ; I fhould 
then fit idle and at eafe propounding queftion s of this fort : 

What you have not loft, you have got. 

But you have not loft horns, 

Therefore you have horns. 

Or inventing others conftrutted in the form of this acute dotage. Nor 
fhould I feem left mad, was I now to beftow my time upon fuch trafh ; 
for I am even norut befieged : in the former cafe I was threatened only 
with danger from without ; and was defended from the enemy by ftrong 
walls ; but my prefent danger is from within, even the danger of death ; 

I am not at leifure therefore to trifle ; I have a great work in hand. 
Whatfhallldo? 

Death purfues me; life is fleeting; inftrutt me with regard to thefe 
points; teach me fomething, that I may not fly from death, nor life 
from me (e) : exhort me, agaiijft thefe difficulties, to put on equani- 
mity; ftrengthen me with conftancy, againft thefe inevitable evils; 
make me content with the time I have to live; teach me that the good 
of life, confifts not in the duration, but in the right ufe of it. That 

it 
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it is poflible, nay, that it often happens, for a man, who hath been 
long in the world, to have lived but a little time. Remind me, as I am 
going to (leep, that it may be I (hall wake no more ; or rather, when I 
awake that I (hall deep no more. Tell me when I go out, that poffibly 
I may not return; and, when I return, it may be I (hall go out no more. 
You are miftaken, if you think that upon the wide and dangerous Teas 
only, there is the (mailed line or interval between life and death ; it is 
the fame in all places ; Death indeed does not (hew himfelf every where 
fo near, yet every where he is as near. Take away this darknefs from 
me (f), and you will the more ealily difcover to me thefe things, for 
which I am prepared. 

Nature hath endowed us with fufficient docility : and though as yet 
our reaion may be imperfedt, it is what may be perfected. Let us con- 
fer together concerning juftice, piety, frugality, and particularly chaftity; 
both that which teaches me from violating the body of another, and 
that which indrudts me in the due care of my own. If you would not 
lead me into any by-path, I (hall fooner attain to the wilh’d-for end of 
my journey. For as the Tragedian faith, ‘The fpeech of truth is ever 
flam and Jimple (g). It (hould not therefore be rendered intricate or 
obfcure ; nor can any thing be more difagreeable than fuch wily and 
fubtle craftinefs, to a generous mind that hath great things in view. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Eufcb. Chron. (extremis AuguJH annis) Sotio philofophus Alexandrine, praeceptor Scnecac, 
darns habetur. At the end of the reign of Auguftus fiourijbed Sotio, the pbilofopker of Alexandria, 
tutor to Seneca.— See Ep. 24. 

(b ) Thofe hours which lately fmil’d, where are they now ? 

Pallid to thought, and ghaftly ! drown’d, all drown'd. 

In that great deep, which nothing difembogues ! 

The reft are on the wing— how fleet their flight 1 
Already has the fatal train took Are: 

A moment, and the world’s blown up to thee. 

The fun is darknefs, and the ftars are duft.— Young. 

(c ) Time in advance behind him hangs his wings. 

And feems to creep, decrepit with his age. 

Behold him when pall by, what then is feen, 

Bot his broad pinions, fwifter than the winds ! 

And all mankind in contradiction ftrong. 

Rueful, aghaft ! cry out on his career.—//. 
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(d) Qjla admoveri lineas fentio.— — 

Lint* was a trench drawn round the Arena to mark the courfe for thole who entered the lifts. 
Admoveri lineas, is the fame with decrepitos et extrema tangentes, Ep. 26. Upon the laft ft age 
tflifs. 

Or metaphorically for the laft line on the cbeft-bowd, as Hor. Ep. I. 16, ult«— Mors ultima linea 
reram eft. 

Death is that geal the poet here intends , 

The utmoft courfe 9 where human nature heads . 

This does not mean that Death is an end of all things , but of all our misfortunes. Reram for rerum 
malarum, as in Virgil, feffi rerum,— funt lacrymse reram, — trepidac reram. 

— Et’ ft*par nxo/ucr juuSr* Eur. Antig. 

Reduced to the laft extremity . 

M« ftw, To wpefror CXp Ur dlpdfuf utkmc 9 
N tnit ftKetrae r«r //x«r, xpir if nt% k*c 

Jjurreu mat rtkoe Civ. Id. Eled. 954. 

Let no one dream of •viSory, 

Howe'er fuccefsful his firft round, 

9 Till be hath reach'd the goal , and end of life . 

(r) i. e. live in indolence, and doing nothing to the purpofe of being. 

(/) Has tenebras difcute. — 

Through this opaqae of nature and of fool. 

This double night, tranfmit one pitying ray. 

To brighten and to chear. — Young . 

(j) AtAv* 0 Trf dkndclaf ify* Eur. Phaen. 472. 



EPISTLE L. 

fender Minds are the more eaJUy wrought upon , but it is not impojpble to 
get the better of an inveterate Habit. 

AFTER fome months, Luci/ius , I have received the letter you lent 
me : I therefore thought it of little avail to enquire of the perlon who 
brought it, any news relating to you : for he mult have had a good me- 
mory to have recollected every thing. And yet I hope you live lo, as 
in -whatever place you are, I may be informed of what you are doing : 
but what elfe can you be doing, than Itudying every day, to make 
yourfelf a better man ? calling off fome error or other; and particularly 
learning that your vices are your own, and not to be imputed to circum- 

liances; 
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fiances j for.fomewc afcribe to times and places) bat wherever we go, 
they are fuch as iUU follow us. 

The fimpleton, Harpafie, , that attends my wife, hath continued an 
hereditary burthen in my family) for I own I am much difgufted at 
fuch prodigies. If I would divert myfelf with a fool, I have not far 
to look for one; I laugh at mylelf. This filly girl went blind on a 
fudden ■ and what I tell you, is very ftrange, but true : (he does not 
feem to know, that file is blind : Ihe often alks her governefs to walk 
out) for flie lays, the houfe is fo dark Ihe cannot fee (a). Now tho’ 
we are apt to laugh at her, we all lie under the fame predicament : no 
one will own himfelf covetous ) no one, lullful : yet the blind defire a 
giiide) but we Hill wander on without a guide, and fay, “ I am really 
not ambitious , but no one can live otberwife at Rome. I am not exp'enfive , 
but it is. impojjible to be penurious while we live in the city : it is not my 
fault that I am pajjionate ; for I have not yet fixed upon a certain rule of 
life: it is the failing of youth." Why do we thus deceive ourfelves ? 
The evil that infers us comes not from without) it is internal, it 
refides in the very breall : and therefore it is the more difficult to be 
rellored to health, becaufe we know not, or pretend not to know, that 
we are lick. 

Were we to undertake a cure, how long would it be before that of 
fo many pains and difeales could be effected ? But we do not fo much 
as feek a phyfician ; who certainly would have much lefs trouble was he 
to be called in, upon the firll fymptoms. Young and tender minds are 
foon prevailed upon to attend to thofe, who ferioufly point out to them 
the right path : no one is brought back with difficulty to the flandard of 
Nature, but fuch as have quite deferted her : but the misfortune is, 
we are afhamed to learn wifdom ; we feem to think it difgraceful to look 
out for a mailer in this refpedt ) and yet we can never hope fo great a 
good will flow in upon us merely by chance : fome pains mull be 
taken) and to fay the truth, no great pains are required, if, as I before 
oblerved, we only begin to correct and reform the mind before it is 
too harden’d- in depravity) nor, be it harden’d as it will, Ihould I quite 

delpair. 
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defpair. There is nothing but what perfeverance, afliduity, and diligent 
care may overcome (b). The hardeft oak, however bent, may be mg d e 
ftreight; heat will unbend the crooked beam ; and things, however 
defigned by Nature for other purpofes, are applied to fuch fervices as 
our ufe requires. How much eafier will the mind take any form you 
pleafe? it is flexible, and more pliant than either air or water; for what 
is the mind, but a certain indwelling fpirit ? And a fpirit is the more 
cafily worked upon than matter, as it is more fine and fubtile. 

There is no reafon then, my Lucilius\ that you fhould entertain the 
left hopes of any one, becaufe the malignity of evil hath laid hold of 
him, and had him long in pofleflion : no one learns virtue before he 
hath unlearned vice : in this refpedt we are all pre-engaged ( d) : but 
we ought to apply ourfelves more ftrenuoufly to amendment; becaufe 
the pofieffion of good is everlafling. No one that hath once learned 
virtue, can forget it (e ) : for, the contrary evils are of foreign growth, 
and therefore may eafily be extirpated and expelled. Such things as 
are in their proper place, abide there conflantly : Virtue is according to 
Nature {/)-, Vice is ever her foe, and ever prejudicial. But as virtues 
once truly received into the breaft, cannot again depart ; and confequently 
the confervation of them is eafy; fb the firft entrance upon them is ar- 
duous; becaufe it is the common part of a weak and fick mind, to dread 
what it has not yet experienced. Therefore the mind muft be com- 
pelled to make a firft effay; and then the medicine will not prove dif- 
agreeable, when it gives delight at the time it effedts a cure ; the plea- 
fure of the remedies is feldom tafted before health is procured; but phi- 
lofophy is at the fame time both falutaiy and pleafant. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Murttus {in bis Note) makes mention of a friend of his under the like del u Aon, though a fal- 
lible and learned man : he was grown deaf with age, being near fburfeore ; but would not acknow- 
ledge his infirmity : he fancied every one fpoke in a lower tone than they ufed to do formerly; and 
whifpered, that he might not hear them. 

(4) This is a principal maxim of the Stoics, that, •virtue is to be acquired by erudition : Nemo 
enim per fe fads valet, ut emorg&t, &c. Ep. 5*. N$ $m it fijficieut of bimfelf to emerge , &c. 
Vid. Upf Manud. II. Diff. X- 
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(f) Thus Horace, Ep. L i. 38. 

1 Invidus, iracundus, iners, vinofus, amator. 

Nemo ade& ferns eft, ut aon mitefcere poffit 
Si mode cultorae patientem commodet aurem. 

Is fame thy paflion ? wifdom’s powerful charm. 

If thrice read over (hall its force difarm ; 

The flave to envy, anger, •wine or love. 

The •wretch of Jlotb, its excellence Jball prove. F rancis. 

(/) The imagination of man's heart is evil continually. Gen. 8. 21. Out of the heart proceed evil 
thoughts, He. Matth. 15. 19. Ceafe to do evil, learn to do well. See. If. 1. 1 6. 1 Pet. 3.11. 

(e) Virtue, fays Socrates, like truth, admits not either addition, or diminution . Ep. 7a. See alja 
Epp. 74. 75. Lipf. Manud. III. PiiT. 3. 

(f) See Epp. 92. 95. 



EPISTLE LI. 



Such Placer are to be avoided as effeminate the Mind. 



Every one muit do as they can, my Lucilius: it is your lot to be 
near JEtna , that celebrated mountain of Sicily; which I am furprized that 
Meffala and Valgius fhould take to be the only one of the kind, for fo 
they both write; whereas vulcanos are to be feen, not only in high 
places (where indeed they are more frequent, as it is the nature of fire 
to afeend) but alio in the low : for our part, we mull be content with 
Baia{a); though, I own, 1 was induced to leave the place the day 
after I came thither : a place, not the more to be defired becaufe nature 
hath endowed it with certain qualities, which the voluptuous take 
delight in, and the luxurious have made their theme of praife. 



And what then? Is any place to be cried down at pleafure? No; 
but as one drefr is more becoming to a wife and good man than another; 
nor has he an averfion to any particular colour, but that he thinks fome 
one lefs decent for a man who profefles frugality; fo there may be a 
country, which a wife man, or one in purfuit of wifdom, may difapprove 
4 of* 
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of, as tending to the corruption of good morals : thinking therefore on 
a place of retirement, he would never fix upon Canopus (b), (though 
as diffolute a place as it is, it hinders no one from being fober and tem- 
perate) nor on Baia , now become the very hoftrieof vice: where luxury 
takes her full fwing ; and the people, as if by permifiion, grow more 
and more diffolute : whereas would we live happy, we fhould refort to 
a place, that is not only produ&ive of health for the body, but conducive 
alfo to found morals. As I would not live among the executioners; fo 
neither would I live in a tavern ora cook’s-fhop. Is there any neceffity 
for feeing men drunk and reeling about the ftreets ; or hearing the riot- 
ings of failors ; and the lakes refounding with loofe fongs, and concerts 
of mufick; with many the like entertainments; which luxury, as if 
altogether lawlefs, not only offends in, but makes public profefiion of. 
It is our bufinefs to fly as far as poffible from all allurements to vice : the 
mind is to be withdrawn from the foft blandifhments of pleafures, and 
inured to hardfhips. One winter-quarters pulled down the ftrength 
of Hannibal ; and the delights of Campania quite enervated that great 
man, who was impenetrable to the cold and dee£ fnows of the Alps : 
he conquered in arms, but was conquered by luxury and vice. Our 
condition likewife is a warfare (</), and fuch a one wherein no reft, no 
leifure-time is allowed. Pleafures in the firft place are to be fubdued; 
which (as you fee) have drawn in the moft favage tempers. If any one 
fbould propofe to talk himfelf, let him know, that nothing is to be done 
of a foft and delicate cafe. 



What have I to do with warm baths or hot houfes, where the reeky 
air exhaufts the juices of the body (e) ? If I muff fweat, let it be by 
exercife. Were we to do as Hannibal did; and, during the interruption 
in the courfe of affairs, or in the time of a truce, give up ourfelves to the 
pampering the body ; no one would unjuftly reprehend fuch an indul- 
gence, dangerous to a conqueror, much more to him who hopes to con- 
quer. We are not allowed fo much liberty as thofe who followed the 
Carthaginian ftandard: more danger remains for us, if we yield; and 
even more work, if we perfevere in duty. Fortune wages perpetual war 
againft me; I have no mind to yield; I take not her yoke upon me; 

nay. 
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toft wint requires ftill greater courage and virtue; when impofed upon 
me, I throw it off; the mind is not to bethu6 fluttered with delicacies. 
If 1 yield to pleafure, I muft fubmit to pain, to trouble, to poverty : 
ambition would claim the fame right over me; and alfo anger : I fliall 
be diftraftcd with a fad variety of paflions, nay, tom in pieces. Li- 
berty is propofed to me ; this is the prize to be contended for : do you 
aflc, what is liberty (f) ? it is to be a flave to nothing; not even to 
aeceflity, or accidents; to bring fortune to reafon; from the day that 1 
Was fenfible of my fuperior power, fhe could do nothing; and fhall I 
fuffer her to triumph over me, while my mind is fill free (g)3 

To a man reflecting on thefe things no places are proper but fuch as 
are ferious and facred: too much plcafantnefs effeminates the mind; 
and no doubt but fbme climates more than others corrupt the internal 
vigour of the foul. Any road is tolerable to our pack-horfes, whole 
hoofs are hardened and grown callous, by travelling in rough and craggy 
ways ; while fuch as are fed in loft and marfhy paftures are loon fretted 
and worn out. The hardfhips of a country life (as in the Highlands ) 
generally make better foldiers (b) than the idle and tender breeding of 
the city. The hands that are transferred from the plough to the pike 
refufe no labour : the fpruce and well-oiled boxer gives out at the firft 
onfet: it is the more fevere difcipline of the place that ftrengthens the 
difpofition, and renders it fit for great enterprizes. Scipto (i) thought 
Linternum a more proper place for his voluntary banifhment than Bata: 
his fall was not to be fo pleafantly accommodated. And thole great 
men whom fortune had raifed to the highefi honours, and conferred on 
them the treafures of Rome , Caius Marius , Cneius Pompeitts , and Cafar, 
(k) built themfelves indeed country-feats, in the Baian territory, but 
they placed them on tops of hills : this feemed more foldier-like, to 
live, as it were, in a watch-tower, that commanded the country far and 
wide. Behold what fituations they chofe; in what places they railed 
their buildings; and what manner of edifices they preferred! you would 
not call them villas but fortrefies. Do you think Cato would have 
chofe fome pleafant fliore for his dwelling-place, that he might count 
idle harlots as they Ailed by, and fee variety of pinnaces painted with 
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divers colours; or a lake ftrewed over with flowers ; or to have heard 
the nocturnal revels of jovial fongfters ? Had he not rather, do you 
think, remain within the trenches (/), than fpend a night amidft fuch 
merriment (m) ? Who that is a man, had not rather be awakened with 
the found of the trumpet calling to arms, than with a midnight ferenade ! 

. We have quarrelled long enough with Bata-, but never can enough 
with our vices ; which I befeech you, my Lucilius , to perfecute ever- 
laftingly : throw away from you every thing that tears the heart; and 
if you cannot otherwife get rid of it, fpare not the heart itielf f n J, 
But efpecially diflodge pleafures ; and have as great fpite againft them as 
againft the thieves, whom the ./Egyptians call Pbiletas (o) t who hug 
that they may trip up, and embrace, in order to ftrangle us. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Baitg, a city of Campania, near the fea, fit Dated between Puteoli and Mifenum , famous for 
its warm baths ; from whence it is fuppofed all other baths of the like kind are called Bout. 

Nullus in orbe linns Bails praelucet amcenis.— Hor. Ep. L L 83* 

Ut mille laudem, Fkccc, verfibus Baias j 
Laudabo digne non fatis tamen Baias : 

Baias fuperbae blanda dona naturx. Mart. xl. 81 • 

The mu/e , however copious in the praife 
Of Baiae’s healing firings, can never raife 
The theme above its merit, from where flow 
The kindefi gifts that nature can beftow.'*— M. 

( J ) Canopus, a city in ^Egypt, 12 miles from Alexandria. It was built by Mentions in memory of his 
pilot Canopus who died there ; and wherein he left all his men who were unfit for fcrvicc. - Where 
the Jbores , fays Strabo, ince/fantly refound, night and day, with the noife of pipes and feafting , in all 
manner of luxury and intemperance, among both men and women, on fiipboard ; lo that Canopem Imxurio 
was become a proverb. Era/m . Adag. p. 1 346. 

Prodigia et mores urbis damnante Canopo. ■■ J uv. VI. 84. 

■ Luxuria quantum ipfe notari 

Barbara famofo non cedit turba Canopo. Id. XV. 45. 

(c J Livy 23, 18. Itaque quos nulla mali vicerat vis, perdidere nimia bona ac voluptates inuno- 
dicae ; et eo impenfius quo avidihs ex infolentia in eas fe immerferant, Arc. 

And thus, they, whom no bardjhips, no forces in the field had conquered, were deftroyed by luxury and 
voluptuoufnefs , to which fatal evils the more they were ftrangers, the more eagerly they plunged them- 
Ji fives into them. 

(d) 'Z.TfATtiA 7 U iff Ttt 0 CiOf \KOLffTH kdt auto fiftp* ‘ToixiAif Life is a warfare long and 
various . Epidt. III. 24. The weapons of our warfare , fays St. Paul, are not carnal, but mighty 
towards God, to the pulling down of firong bolds. Sec. 2 Cor. 10. 4. And of himfclf* I have fought 
0 good fight. Sc c. 2 Tim. 4, 7. See alio Ep. 6. 14. 17. 
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($) In fadoribus — corpora exhaufturus.] Ep. 108. Decoquere corpus atque exinanire fudo- 

ribus, inutile limul delicatumque credimus. Snppojing it to it a nice and ufelefs cufiom to ftetb tbo 

body , and waken thefolids by extravagant /wearing. 

(f) Epift IV. 21. Sen. Ep. 75. 

(g) Ego illam feram, cum in manu mors fit.] I am again, you fee, obliged to give another turn 
to the fentence, in order to avoid the horrid ftoicifin, To often advanced in thefe Epiftles, and yet lb 
often refuted by Seneca himfelf. 

(h) Hor. Od. I. 12. Fabridumque 

Hunc, et incompds Curium capillis, 

Utilem bello tulit, et Camiltam 
Sseva paupertas et avitus apto 

Cum lare fundus. 

Form'd by the bands of penury fevere. 

In dwellings , fuited to their fmall domains , 

Fabritius, Curius, and Camillus rofe 

To deeds of martial glory. Francis. 

(l) I muft beg leave here to tranfcribe, at leafian abftraft of the charafter of this great man (often 

mentioned in thefe Epiftles), as moft elegantly drawn up by Mr. Melmotb in his Cato (or Cicero on 
old age) N. 27. “ The military talents of the firft Scipio Africanus 9 although in no refpeft excelled 
by any of the moft famous captains, in Roman or Grecian annals, were by no means fuperior to the 
more amiable virtues of his heart.” And to crown all, this illuftrious Roman was imprefied with a 
ftrong fenfe of religious duties, and a firm belief of a fuperintending providence.— -But “ the 
important fervices he had rendered his country, in conjunftion with thofe eminent private virtues 
which he had upon every public occafion difplayed, feem to have given him fuch an afcendancy in 
the ftate, as to have raifed, in feme of the moft diftinguifhed patriots of that age, a ftrong jealoufy 
of his credit and power.” — And accordingly “ they commenced a profecudon againft him.” — But. 
Scipio, “ infteadof vindicating his char after from the charges of his impeachment, treated the 
accufadon with difdain ; and refuting to comply with the fummons for his appearance, withdrew to 
his villa at Lintemum , — by a fort of voluntary exile ; — where he (pent the remainder of his days, 
amuting himfelf in the cuhivadon of his farms, and without difeovering the leaft regret at being, 
excluded from a fcene, in which he had figured with fe much honour to himfelf, and advantage to 
his country.” See Epift. 86. 1 

y/ ij {k) Viam ^ifeni propter et villam Caefaris, quae fubjeftos finus editifiima profpeftat. Tac. Ann. 
14. 9. The wretched Agrippina , mother to Nero, from the benevolence of her domeftics, received 
a flight and vulgar grave, upon the road to Cape Mifenum, adjoining to a villa of Cafar's the Dicta- 
tor ; which from its elevated /lotion overlooks the coafts and bays below. 

(/) Among the various readings here I have followed Gronovius 5 in afta. Baias, aftas, convivia, 
commifiadonet. Cic. pro Cato. — Et in afta cum fais accubuiftet. Cornel. Nep. 

(m) Quam unam noftem inter talia duxifie] al. Quod (vallum) in una nofte manu fua ipfe duxiflet. 
So, the old Englifh, which in one night's /pace he had digged and caufed to be inchfed. 

(«) If thy right eye offend thee , pluck it out, andcajt it from thee, &C. Matth. 5. 29. 18. 8 Mark, 

9,47. See Ep. 71, 8. 

(0) Philetus] qu. Kiffers. a Gr. ?/Xh r, ofculari, amplefti. 

(ft y « yvvaiKi nttvoeS 0 yt fihimei. Hef. f. 373. 

Too fatirical on the fair fex to be tranflated ! 

Htjy chins. */A*rwr, Kxi xfins A name, fur, latro. 
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The NcceJJity of having a good Tutor. Pbdofrpby dejpifetb the vam 

Applaujk of the Populace. 

What is it, Luciliut , that, as we are intentionally going one way, 
flill drives us another? What is it detains us there, where we have no 
inclination to flay ? What is it, that thwarts our fpirit nor permits us 
to determine upon any one thing ferioufly? Our thoughts are ever waver- 
ing; we will nothing freely, nothing abfolutcly, nothing always. It is 
folly, you fay; which is conftant in nothing, and pleafed with nothing 
long (a). 



But how or when fhall we get cured of this malady ? No one has 
flrength enough ofhimfelfto emerge (b). Epicurus fays, that feme, 
(including himfelf among them) have been fo happy, as to find out for 
themfelves a path, that leads to truth. And thefe he greatly commends; 
whofe strength of genius hath ufher’d diem into the world ; while others 
want help, and can never make any figure, unlefs fbme one goes before 
them, whom they follow with fuccefs : fuch a one, he fays, was Metro- 
dorus. This likewife is excellent; tho’ a genius but of the fecond clafs. 
Now we pretend to no more than this ourfelves: and we ought not to 
defpife a man, becaufe he has been obliged to a friend, for putting him into 
a good way; the very defire to be fo obliged is of no fmall consequence. 



Befides thefe, you will find a third fort of men, whom yet we ought 
not to difdain, who require to be forced and compelled to good (d)\ who 
want not only a leader, but an affiftant with power irrefiftible: if you 
defire an example of this fort; Epicurus offers you Hermacbusi thereforehe 
congratulates the one ( Metrodorus J and admires the other : ( Hermacbus : ) 
for tho’ both arrive at the fame end, yet greater praifo fsems due to him, 
who had the greater difficulty to encounter: as in building two houfes 
4 of 
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tif equal ftreagCh tad fplcndour; where the ground was firm and good, 
the work hath ro& prefently ; but where the foundation is laid in a 
watery or findy foil, much labour and time muft be fpent before it 
comes to be fettled: in the one cafe, the whole work that hath been done 
appears in fight; in the other, a great and more difficult part of it lies 
concealed: 1 have therefore called him the happier man, who had little 
or no trouble with himfelf, but think him the more deferring, who 
hath overcome the malignity of his nature, and did not wheedle but 
force his inclination to attend wifdom. Know then that fuch is the hard 
and laborious talk, impofcd upon us ; we are continually meeting with 
impediments; we muft engage therefore, as it were, in battle; and call in 
fome ally (ej; but whom, you fay, muft I call ? this man or that? It 
matters not; call whom you pleafe: but I would have you regard the 
principals, who are at your fervice; both among thofe who now are or 
have been. 

Of thefe who now are, we muft not chufe fuoh as with great fluency 
pour out their words, (f) and deal in common place fluff; and ftrole 
from company to company : but fuch, whole life itfelf is a lecture ; who 
not only preferibe what is to be done, but give proof of it in their own 
practice (g ) ; and who in teaching what is to be avoided, are never found 
guilty, of what themfelves condemn. Chufe him for your guide, whom 
you admire more when you fee his a<ftions than when you hear hi9 
dodrine; nor do I altogether forbid you to attend on thofe alfb, whole 
cuftom it is to admit the populace, and to entertain them with an 
harangue, provided they doit with this view; to make both themfelves 
and others better men; and not on account of ambition: for what cam 
be more fcandalous than a philofopher affecting popularity and applaufe ! 
Does a patient ever fraifs the phyfician while he is ufingthe knife or lan* 
cet (b)} Be filent, be patient, and give youffelves up to proper direction 
for your cure : ftiould you exclaim, and be noify, I fhould pay no regard 
thereto, except it were, that I thought I had touched you fo, as to make 
you bewail your fins; or, if it be only to Ihew, how much you attend to, 
and are moved with the fublime: there is no harm in it; or be it to 
give your vote and approbation of what is conducive to your amendment, 
this top I permit. 
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The fcholars of Pythagoras were enjoined (Hence for five years : think 
you then they were allowed to make their remarks, and give their plau- 
dit? Befides, how great muff be his folly, who when he difmifieth his 
audience is highly pleafed with the acclamations of tjie unfkilful? What 
caufe hath a man to rejoice at being praifed by thofe, whom he cannot 
praife himfelf! Fabian harangued the people; but he was heard with de- 
cency and modefty : fometimes indeed a loud applaufe would burft forth, 
hut it was at the fublimity of his fentiments, not at the charming found 
of his fweet-flowing elocution. There is a great difference between the 
applaufe of the theatres and that of the fchools : and there may be abufe 
and an impropriety in giving praife. Things are known by certain figns 
and tokens if well obferved ; and a very little circumftance will give 
proof of a perfon’s difpofition : an immodeft perfon is fometimes known 
by his gait, by a motion of the hand, by a Angle repartee, by fcratching 
the head with one finger ( i), or a lear of the eye : laughter betrays a 
fool; and the countenance, or drefs, a madman : thefe, I fay, are common 
tokens ; and you may alfo know what a man/ is, by obferving in what 
temper he receives praife, and by whom it is given : An auditor will 
fometimes ftretch out his hands to a philofopher, and a crowd of admirers 
rifing up, hover, as it were, over his head. Now fuch a one is not prai- 
fed hereby; if you underfland the thing rightly, it is nothing more than 
a mere hubbub. Let fuch acclamations as thefe be given to thofe arts, 
that have nothing more in view than to pleafe the populace. Let phi- 
lofophy be adored in filence. Young men indeed may fometimes be 
allowed to follow the impulfe of the mind; but then only, when the 
impulfe is fo ftrong, that it is not in their power to refrain : this fort of 
praife carries with it an exhortation to the whole audience, and particu- 
larly encourageth the minds of youth : but let them be moved with the 
fubjedt propofed, and not merely with the compofition : otherwife elo- 
quence is prejudical to them, if it only flirs up a defire of the like accom- 
plifhment, and not of virtue. 

But I (hall defer this matter for the prefent, for it requires a Angular 
and long difcufiion, to fhew how the populace arc to be addreffed, and 
what liberties are to be taken on each fide. There is no doubt but that 
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philofophy is injured when it is proftituted to any finifter purpofe: but 
it may be drawn in its proper colours and native beauty, when exhibited 
by a Sage, and not a mere pedlar. 

ANNOTATIONS, tec. 

(a) But what does the Cbriftian fay ? Why, that it is the internal depravity of mankind (entailed 
by Adam on his pofterity) of which the andent philofophers not knowing the caufe in vain fought a 
remedy in their frandc fchemes of philofophy. Nor were the andent poets lefs fenhble of the evil, 
though alike ignorant of the caufe. 

Ti yyoef tutetaya^a, k* 4 ytyn&Mfi&r, 

Ova iaTorvfctr Ji* — Eur. Hippol. 380. 

Our duty well we knew, and underftand. 

But praSlife not . 

Euripides likewife introduces Medea (peaking thus of herfelf. Med. v. 1078, 

K tu (jLiySans uiv 9 os*. df&v yiKkv xttnJ.. 

0vyU <ft rue tyas CuKtvyATeey. 

Full well I know the ills by me defignd. 

But paffion over-rules the laboring mind. M. 

Thus expreffed by Ovid. Met. 1 . 7. 

„ . — $i pofTem fan ior efiem : 

Sed trahit invitam nova vis : aliudque Cupido, 

Mens aliud fuadet : video meliora, proboque : 

Deteriora fequor. 

Smit by new powers', my heart unwilling bleeds ; 

Di/cretion there , and here affeftion pleads : 

I fee the right , and I approve it too ; 

I blame the wrong , and yet the wrong purfue. 

Such were the Heathens. Comp. Rom. i. 22. II. 14. 15. Such the Scribes, Mark xii. 32. 
Such the Jew, Rom. x. 2. II. 17. 18. And fuch, alas! the Chriftian, according to the acknow- 
ledgment of St. Paul ; For the will is prefent with me, but how to perform that which is good I find not ; 
for the good that I would , I do not ; but the evil which / would not , that I do : Now if I do that l 
would not , it is no more I that do it, but fin that dwelletb in me • Rom. vii. 18. Where note, the 
Apoftle’s expreffions of not willing the evil he doth, fee. are not intended here to leave any innocence, 
or excufe upon himfelf, as not acceilary to his fault : but partly to acknowledge the good efFeft of 
the law upon him; partly the tyrannical and powerful operadon of (in before grace. See M. Fell. 
Rom. viii. 3. fee. Gal, i. 14, fee. 

(£) Nemo per fe fads valet, ut emergat. Not that we are fujficient of ourfelves (lb much as) to 
think (and much lefs to aft) any (good) thing , as of ourfelves ; but our fujficiency is of God. Cor. 
iiL 5. For by grace are ye faved through faith ; and that not of yourfelves : it is the gift of God* 
Ephef. ii. 8. Phil. ii. 18. See Epp. 4, (N. a) 45. 

(c) Cicero (de Nat. Dear.) fays that Epicurus (gloriabatur, ut videmus, in feriptis, fe magiftrum 
habuifle nullum) gloried, as we fee in bis writing, that be was felf-taught ; Laerdus ajfissus the fame , 
though fossa fuppefe him to have been a pupil of Xenocrates. 



{d) Forced 
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(d) Forced and compelled to good] as is the feppefedcafc of a Cahimft. 

(*) Finally, my brethren, be ftrong in the Lord, and in the fewer of bit might, and put on the whole 
armour of God: for we Chriftians wreftle (or contend) not againft ftefb and bleed (vifible enemies) 
hut againft principalities, againft powers , againft the roders of the darknefs of this world, againft 
fpiritual wickednefs in baft flaves . Ephef. vi. io. See the foregoing EpiiUe. 

(/) For when they /peak great /welling words ef vanity, they allure, through muchwamtmenefs, thofe 
that were for a while efcaped from them who live in error ; while they premife them liberty, they them - 
/elves are the fervants ef corruption, ii Pet. a. 18. 

(g) F° r yeurfelves know, hew you ought to follow us ; for we behaved not ourfelves diforderly among 
yOOs. ii ThelT. 3. 7.— ■ 

A living feraon of the troths he tanght.*— Ci«an7 # / Good Parfon. 

(h) It is obfervable that the phyiicians in thofe days profeffed forgery, and prepared their own 
medicines, which is not reckoned fo reputable among us as in foreign countries, where it is the 
general pra&ice. See Ep. 75. 

(/) This was looked upon as a fore fign of an effeminate coxcomb ; T 5 daxTvhp rut mq&x if 
xt*&ct{ (Lucian.) T 9 fcratch the bead with the up rf one finger, fo as not to difeompofe the order of 
the curls. Of whom Juvenal, IX. 133. 

Convenient et carpeirtis et navibus omnes 
Qui digito fealpunt uno capu t- — 

— — All will throng 
To Rome, bysboat or coach, to make tbit match. 

Their heads who neat 1 ) with one finger fcratch. Stapylt on. 



EPISTLE LIII. 

Tbe great Power and Value of Pbilofopby. 

What can I not be perfuaded to when I have been prevailed upon 
to attempt a voyage? I let fail in an unruffled lea, but the Iky look’d 
heavy as overcharged with dark clouds that generally turn to rain or 
wind: yet doubtful and blowing as the weather feem’d, I thought, 
Lucilius , I fhould loon be convey’d lo few miles as from your Partbenope t 
to Puteoli (a): and to get thither the looner, we launched out into the 
deep in a diredt courfe for the illand Nefis, without coalting it along the 
ihore. But when I had got fo far, as to be indifferent, whether I went 

on. 
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on, or returned, the fmoothnefs of the fea which firft tempted me out (b ), 
was gone off: it was not indeed as yet a ftorm, bat the fea began to roll 
and the furges to fwell and clafh. Whereupon I defired the matter of 
the veflel to fet me fomewhere alhore; but he told me it was impolfible; 
as there was no haven near; and that he feared nothing fo much in a 
ftorm as the land. But I was too much vexed, to be appfehenfive of 
any danger; for I was terribly fea-ttck, and could get no relief by evacua- 
tion : I therefore infilled upon it whether he would or not, that he fhould 
bear to ttiore; which as foon as we drew nigh to, I waited not, till, as 
Virgil fays (c), obvertunt pelago proras, (they turn the prow of the Jhip 
to the JhoreJ aut, anchora de prora jaciatur (or cajl anchor). But 
mindful of my old cuftom, I flung myfelf into the fea in my loofe robe, 
as when we go into the cold bath: And you cannot imagine what I 
fuffer’d, when I fprawled among the rocks, leeking or making what way 
I could: I then perfedtly underftood, why mariners are fo juttly afraid 
of land: and it is incredible to think what I further fuffer’d, when I 
could not bear my own load: know this, that the fea was not fo great 
an enemy to Vlyjfes , either from ficknefs, or frequent Ihip wreck, as it is 
to me; To that was I oblig’d to fail again, I ftiould think it twice ten 
years before I finifh’d my voyage. 

However as foon as I was a little recover’d (for, this ficknefs, you 
know, foon goes off upon landing,) and had refrefh’d my body with 
anointing it in the fun, I began to refledt with myfelf, how forgetful ' 
we arc of our infirmities, not only thole of the mind, which the greater 
they are, the more they lie concealed; but of the body, which now and 
then admonilh us, and make us ienfible of them. A flight diforder is 
apt to deceive us; but when it gathers ftrength, and a real fever burns up 
the body, it forces acknowledgment, be the patient ever fo hardy, and 
fubjedl to fuch diftempers. The feet ach, the joints prick and Ihoot; 
but as yet we difiemble ( d), and fey, we have fprained our ancle, or over- 
tired ourfelves by fome violent exercile, or in Ihort, we know not what 
it is; but when the knots are formed, and the nervous fibres grown lo 
ftiff as to difable one from miking, it is then acknowledg’d to be the 
gout (e). It is not lo with the difeales of the mind, which the wprle 
they are, are the lefs perceived. Nor need you wonder at this, deareft 

Vol. I. B b Luci/ius, 
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Lucilius ; for he that dozes, or takes a nap, fometimes thinks that he 
is fieeping, even in his fleep : whereas a found fleep extinguilheth all 
dreams, and finks the mind fo deep, as to deprive it of its intellectual 
faculties. Why is not a man ready to acknowledge his faults ? becaufe 
he is as yet plunged in them (as in a found fleep.) To tell a dream is 
the part of one awake; and toconfefs our imperfections, is a token of 
fanity. 

Let us awake therefore (f) that we may be fenfible of, and correCt 
our errors. Now, it is philofophy alone that will roufe us; tis Ihe 
alone that will (hake off a found lleep : dedicate yourfelf entirely to 
her ; you arc worthy of her, and fhe of you ; embrace her molt cordially : 
deny yourfelf to all befides, boldly, publickly. There is no reafon that 
a philofopher fhould be at the will and pleafure of any one elfe. If 
you were ill, you would not concern yourfelf with family-afiairs ; nor 
with the bufinefs of the Forum; nor would you have fo great a value 
for any one, as to appear an advocate in court for him : your whole atten- 
tion would be taken up, in endeavouring to get rid of your diforder: 
and will you not do the fame now? . 

\ 

Let every impediment be thrown afide, while you attend only to the 
attainment of a found mind. No one can attain this, who is bulled 
about other things (g) . Philofophy exercifeth a regal power : Ihe grants 
time; but accepts it not: Ihe is no fubflitute; Ihe is the principal, in 
waiting, and gives commands (A). Alexander , to a certain Hate that 
promifed him part of their lands, and half their property, faid, that be 
came into Afa with this refolution ; not to accept of what they would be plea- 
fed to give him ; but that they might enjoy what he fhould think proper to 
leave them (i). Philofophy ufoth the fame language in all relpeCts. I 

will not accept the time of you, which feems fuperfiuous , and you know not 
bow to employ', but you Jball have that, which I Jball think proper to ffare 
you. 

Gjv e up yourfelf entirely to her: fit clofe by her; worlhip her; fo 
(hall there be a wide difference between you, and the commonalty; you 
4 fhall 
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(hall far excel other mortals nor fhall the gods themfelves far excel 
you. Do you afk in what the difference between you fhall confift? 
they will continue longer. But it is the glory of a fkilful artift to in- 
clude much in a little compafs : the few days of a wife man are as much 
to him, as his eternity is to God: nay, there is fomething wherein the 
wife man has the advantage of the gods themfelves (A), ‘they are what 
they are by nature, tbe wife man is what he is by his own induflry : be- 
hold, a wonderful thing, to have the weaknefs of a man and the fecurity 
of God. Incredible is the ftrength of philofophy in repelling every vio- 
lent attack from without: not one of fortune's darts can fix itfelf in 
her: fhe is every where guarded and impenetrable: fome fhe wearies 
out; the lighter fort fhe retains in the folds of her outer robe: and 
others fhe fhakes off unhurt, and even returns them on him from whom 
they came. 



ANNOTATIONS, kc. 



(4) Partbenope* the birth-place of Lncilius ; now called Naples. Puteoli , a city in -Campania ; 

now Puzzuola. Nefs , an island in Campania , al. Neffs. Unde malignum aera refpirat pelago 
circumflua Neffis, St at. II. 2. 78, — now called Nifita. 

(b) me corruperat] induced me to forego the resolution I had in common with Cato, Mari non 
ire quo terra poflem ; not to go by fea, where I could go by load. ' 

(r) Virgil, JBn. III. 277. VI. 3. 

( d) So Lucian ■ ■ 



Ktcoa yif axrrlf C% jwa« f-tuloerofuap 
Or tvffletxmc, 8 rpoxv^Jc rot Cane, 

A« yet fitomr, pfourat rio euriar. 

"O [jAkoyoi y*f, ifloxZt Kadlir nt*< % 
Xporof /i y Ip root (mount ufo (At &%Kn 
K it roro Aapa&oH wofxdaac t mput, 

II £m of , iptCoCaaraxIat f #Ao/f. 



Fain would a man deceive bimfelf and friends, 

AJbam'd of bis dif order, (if the gout) 

And feigns fome accident , a wrench , or J^rain : 

But owns erelong the fore difeafe , by name , 

When carried by bis friends , as 9 twere in triumphs M. 

I indeed, happily, know nothing of the gout ; and cannot conceive why any one Should have been 
afhamed of it; unlefs the Remans fuppoled it not hereditary, but always acquired by luxury and 
high-living. (Locuples podagra, Jmv. 13. 96— turpefque podagras Firg. E. 3. 299.) but, I 
believe, them are many instances to the contrary. 

B b 2 
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(t) utrofquc pedes dextr os fecit] I. diftorferit vel detorferit. Lipf 
Lucian, it. Et*V Kut 7 cV Irspov ttoS'* 

*£tivmv <PeLX.fve>i $ tv <Pi (Tot fpcKTctt •$€*«, 

Tit iV i'TT iittil’C, X&V &A»tf, icccv i JLt1 

But when both feet are fivoln, you then cry out ; 

And pain obliges you to own, with me. 

Whether yon will or not, it is the gout . 

(f) This metaphor is frequent in Scripture— Awake, ye drunkards , Joel, i. 5, knowing , that 
it is high time to awake out of feep , for now is our falv at ion nearer than when we believed . Rom, 
xiii, 11. Awake to righteoufnefs and fin not 4 I, Cor. xv. 34, 80 c. 

(«•) Martha, Thou art careful and troubled about many things , but one thing is ueedfuL Luke X. 41. 
Sec Ep. xxiii. (N. f.) . 

( h ) Ordinaria eft] So the chief or principal Confuls, who were ele&ed in January were ftiled 
O r dinar ii, as diftinguiftvd from the Honor arii , and Sujfefti ; the honorary , or fuch as were eleQed at 
other times. See Ep. no. Sidon. Apol. p. 86. Sueton. JuL c. 26. 

(/) When Darius offered to furrender Lydia, Ionia , ABclis, to Alexander , he anlwered, that be 
came not out with the view of fo finall a recompence, but for the conquefi of bis kingdom , and the empire 
of the eaft . Qu. Curt. I. iv. 

(k ) Nothing, with our author’s leave, can be more impious and intolerable than this arrogance of 
the Stoics ; who were not fatisfied with making their wife man equal to the gods, but even in fomc 
cafes gave him die preference ! Though this indeed might feem excufable, if they really believed 
fome fa&s related of the gods, (for which they were rallied by the poets, and particularly the come- 
dians, Ariftophanes, Plautus, Terence) which a truly good man would abhor to harbour in his 
thoughts, and much more to perpetrate. See Epp. 31. 59. 73. 87. 102. 
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EPISTLE LIV. 



Againjt the Fear of Death. 

My malady, Lucilius, hath given me a long refpite {a), but is now 
come upon me on a hidden. Do you alk, what malady? really you 
may well alk j for there is none, I think, but what I am afflidted with. 
Yet I feem deftined to one in particular, which why I fhould honour 
with a Greek name, I know not (b)\ for I think I may properly call it, 
fufpirium, (a cough, or jhortnefs of breath:') the violence of it, indeed, 
Jafts not lojig : like a ftorm, it is generally over within the hour. For 
who can long want breath ? all other infirmities or dangers of the body 

have 
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have paflcd by me unregarded; none Teeming' More troublefome tome 
than this: for any other is' nothing more than being fck, but this is to 
expire: therefore the phyficians call it, the exercife of death (c). The 
breath' will lome time or other go off, as it frequently attempts fo to- do, 

Y6u may perhaps think me chearful, in now writing to you, becaufe 
I have e fcaped; but was I to rejoice at this, as if I now enjoy’d a com- 
plete ftate of health, I fhould aft as ridiculoufly, as one who thinks he 
has gained his caufe, by forfeiting his recognizance. Indeed while I 
was almoft choaked, I was not the lefs chearful and courageous in 
thought: what is this, I cried? does death make fo many trials of 
me? he is welcome; I have long fince made trial of him : do you aflt 
how long ? why, before I was bom. To die, is not to be (d): and what 
that is I already know: it will be the lame after I am gone, as it was 
before I was in being. Was there any torment in this, we muft have 
experienced the lame before we came into the world; but we were not 
then fenfible of any pain or trouble. I afk, whether you would not 
call him a fool, who thinks a candle in a worfe condition when it is 
put out, than before itwas lighted up ? We are alfo lighted up, and (to 
all appearance) put out: in the interval indeed we fuffer lbmething; but 
before and after all is fecure. For in this, my Lucilius , (if I am not 
mijlaken ) we deceive ourfelves, in thinking that death only follows life, 
whefeas it both ; goes before and will follow after it: for where is the 
difference in'not beginning, or chafing to exift ? the effect of both is, not 
to be (e). With thefe and the like tacit temonftrances I communed 
with myfelf, (for I had not breath to fpeak,) till my fit by degrees began 
to go off, and I enjoy’d ftill longer intermifiions; not that as yet, does 
my breath flow in a natural and eafy courfe: ftill I feel my diforder 
hanging upon me; and let it do what it will, provided I labour not nor 
figh in my mind. 

And be iflur’d of this; thit I fhall not tremble at the laft gafp, being 
already prepared, and quite regardlefs of ; the day (f). - But let me par- 
ticularly recommend to your praife and imitation Tome one, whom it 
grieves not to die, when it is a pleafure to live; for What virtue is there 

in 
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in going off when you are forced (g) ? Yet even here there is room for 
virtue: I am oblig’d indeed to quit the ftage, but I will make a willing 
and decent exit: and therefore the wife man can never be faid to be for- 
ced off, becaufe to be forced off, is to be expelled from whence you 
retire unwillingly: but the wife man does nothing unwillingly: he is 
not fubjett to neceffity: for what mujl be done , that he alfo wills (h). 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a ) Commeatum] More properly a furlow : for it is a military term. 

(b) Gr. a &u& $ aut Opd-oTio/ct, an aftbma. Vid. Mercurial. Var. Ladt. vi. 16. 

(c) Meditationem Mortis.] Which Huron. Mercurial . not knowing a reafon for, alter* it to 
Exercitationera. And another learned phyfician writes it Modulationem ; but Qronovius proves the 
right reading to be, Meditationem, in the fame fenfe with Exercitationem ; from feveral pafTagcs 
in Plautus , Cicero , See. Vid. Gronov. in loc. 

(d) Mors nos in iliam tranquillitate#n, in qua, antequara nafeeremur, jacuimus, reponit. Sen. 
ad Marc. c. 19. ad Polyb. c. 27. 

The Tragedian in the fame ftrain : 

Quxifs, quo jaceas poll obitum loco ? 

Quo non nata jacent. — Sen . 

So Andromache in Eur. Troad. 631. 

To (jL\)yivi&ett, tv $&vuv tooy k\jcj. 

And Cicero, Hoc faltemin maximis malis boni confequamur, & c. Ep. V. 21. 

This advantage we may at leajl derive from our calamities ; that they will teach us to look upon death 
with contempt ; which even if we were happy we ought to defpife, as a Hate of total in fen Ability : but 
which under our prefent afflictions, Jhould be the objeCl of our conftant wijbes . And ellewhere, Si non 
ero, fenfu carebo. — Una ratio videtur, quicquid evenerit ferre moderate ; prafertim cum omnium 
rerum mors lit extremum. But the ingenious and learned tranflator obferves, that, tbefe pajfages , 
without any violence of coTtfrudion, may be interpreted as afflrming nothing more than that death is an 
utter extinction of all fenfbility with refpeCt to human concerns. (Somewhat like this we meet with in 
Ecclef. ix. v. The living know that they Jhall die, but the dead know not any thing. It follows, v. 6. 
Their love , and their hatred and their envy is now perijhed, neither have they any more a portion for 
ever in any thing that is done under the fun.) Moreover, “ that Cicero's real fentiments and opi- 
nions are not to be proved from the foregoing ; as it was ufual with him to accommodate his expref- 
fion to the principles or circumAances of his correfpondence : that in a letter to Jtticus he exprefsly 
mentions his expedition of a future Hate, Tempus eft nos de ilia perpetua jam, non dc hac exigua 
vita, cogitare ; it is time for us to confder , not the Jhort lift we are allotted here , but life everlafting : 
and, that his philofophical writings abound with various and full proofs, that he was firmly per* 
fuaded of the immortality of the foul” (Vid. loc.) And I think we may fay the fame, in all relpedb, 
of our Author, notwithftanding what he hath advanced in this Epiftle, when in contradidtion thereto 
he hath elfewhere alledged, that the fouls of the good and virtuous, after death , are carried up into 
heaven , and live in afiatt of blifs . Ep. 63. Cogitemus ergo, Lucili carifiime, citb nos eo perven- 
turos, Scq. Let its confder , dtartft Lucilius , that wt Jhall focn arrive there , where be is gone whom vse 

bewail; 
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bewail : and perhaps ( if according to the opinion of fim$ wife mbs there is a place prepared for our recep- 
tion hereafter ) that he, •whom we fond(y imagined to have perijhcdj is fent before us to that happy manfion . 
And more exprefsly, Ep. 102. Dies ifta, quam, Unquam extremum reformidas, xterni natal is eft. 
The day, •which men are apt to dread as their laft, is but the birth-day of an eternity . Nothing furely 
can heighten more the obligation we Chriftians owe to the good pleafure of God, in giving us cer- 
tainty in thfcfe high matters concerning himfelf, and the immortality of the foul ; wherein the antient 
philofophers, even the wifeft of them, Socrates , Cicero , Seneca, were fo perplexed and bewildered 
with doubt and error. Not but that in the more poetical part of Scripture, we have ftmilar paiTages 
before us concerning death ; as, Why died I not from the womb ? (fays Job in the paroxffm of grief) 
for novo Jhould I have been fill and quiet ; I Jbould have Jlept with Kings and Counfellors of the earth ; 
1 Jhould have been as infants that never faw light. Job. iii. 11, 19. And Ecde^iii. 19. 20. That 
•which befalleth the ftns of men , befalleth beafts ; as the one dieth, fo dieth the other . All go to one 
place , all are of the duft , and all turn to duft again : which is contradi&ed, rather anfwered in the 
next verfe, if the whole be a dialogue ; who knowcth the fpirit of man that goeth upward, and the fpirit 
of a beaft, that goeth downward to the earth . — Blcfied therefore be God for the vonchfafement of his 
gracious purpofe by the appearing of our Saviour, who hath abolijhed death, and brought life and immor- 
tality to light through the Gofpel. II. Tim. i. 10. 

(*) Seneca repeats the fame thought in Confol . ad Polyb. c. 7. as alfo in Confol. ad Marc, where he 
abfolutely rejects the notion of future puniihments. See. See Leland, II. p. 289. 

(f) Here again Seneca feems to fpeak like a ihriftian philofopher : fo that if any thing is wanting 
here, as Muretus conjectures, we may regret the lofs. 

(g) I would recommend to you the example of fome young man, who in the prime of life m not 
afraid to die : as for me, I am old, and therefore it is no virtue. 

(b) And thinks, in Mr. Pope's language, that whatever is, is right. 



EPISTLE LV. 

A true Friend is never abfent. 

I Often return from taking the air in my chariot, as much tired, as if 
I had walked as far as I had rode; for it is a pain to me to be carried 
far; and perhaps the more fo, becaule it is not natural: Nature hath 
given us feet, to walk withal, as well as eyes to fee with, for fcurfelves. 
I know that an indulgence of this kind is apt to weaken one; and we 
may leave off walking, ’till by difufe we cannot walk at all; but a little 
Shaking was at prefent neceflary for me, that either I might throw off 
fuch phlegm as was troublefome to me, or that by fuch gentle exercife 

I migh 
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I might extenuate the difficulty of breathing; and indeed I found great 
benefit therefrom, which made me perfift in it the longer; efpecially 
being invited, by the pleafantnefs of the fiiore, that winds between 
Cumce and the villa of Servilius Vatia ; forming a neck of land, with 
the fea on one fide, and the lake on the other : the ground top at this 
time was more firm and folid, by reafon of a late tempeft; as the waves, 
you know, by frequent overflowing, level! or fmoothj it; whereas a 
calm or long ebb, loofens it, when the moifture that cemented the lands 
is all drained from them. 

But, according to cuftom I was looking round to fee, if I could find 
a proper objedt for fome ufeful refledtion : when I happen’d to call my 
eyes upon the villa, that fometime fince belong’d to Vatia . — In this villa, 
that rich Pratorian, who had fignalized himfelf in nothing but his indo- 
lence, fpent his days; and living to a good old age, was from this 
circumflance alone accounted an happy man. For as often as a connec- 
tion with AJiniusGallus { a) t or the hatred (and fometime after, the love) 
of Sejanus (b), (for it was alike dangerous to be his averfion or favourite) 
had brought any one to ruin; all men would cry, O happy Vatia, you 
alone know how to live : he indeed knew how to lie concealed \ but not 
to live: for there is a great difference, between a retired life and an idle 
one: I never palled by his villa in my life, but I cried, Vatia bic fitus ejl. 
Here /;Vj Vatia/ jBut, philofophy my Lucilius , is fo facred and venerable 
a thing, that whatever pretends to be like it, muff reft upon a falfity : 
for the vulgar think a man who has retired from bufinefs mull neceffarily 
be free from all care and trouble; .well fatisfied in and living altogether 
for, himlelf: whereas nothing like this can be applied to any one, but 
to the wife man: he indeed is a ftranger to anxiety, and knows how to 
live for himfelf: fuch a one, I fay (which is the principal good) knows 
how to live} whereas the man, who flies from men and bufinefs, whom 
the ill fuccefs of his ambition hath baniftied from converfation, who 
cannot bear to lee another happier than himfelf: who like a timorous 
and filly animal hides himfelf for fear— fuch a one lives not to himfelf, 
but to luxury, to deep, to lull: he lives not always to himlelf who lives 
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to no one elfe: yet there is fomething fo valuable in conftancy and 
perfeverance, that even the moll ftubborn indolence gains fome credit. 

I can write nothing of certainty concerning the Villa itfelf; for I 
know nothing more than the front and outfide, as it appears to us on 
the road. There arc two grottos of curious workmanlhip, each of whofe 
floors are of equal dimeniions with the court yard; the one of which 
never admits the fun ; the other is expofed to it all day long: A river 
that runs into the fea, and the Acherufian lake, divides, like a canal, a 
grove of plane trees : and this river, tho’ frequently drawn, is ftill fup- 
plied with ftore of filh; but the filhermen fpare it when the lea is open 
to them; and when ftormy weather gives them an holyday, every one 
-catches the filh as they can. But what makes this Villa moft commo- 
dious, is, that it hath Bata on the other fide the wall; enjoying all the 
pleafures of it without its inconveniences. So much I know due to its 
praife: and indeed it is a Villa I think habitable all the year: for it 
fronts the weft wind, and receives fo much of it as to keep it off from 
Bata, 

Vatia therefore feems not tnjudicioully to have chofen this Villa, 
wherein to retire, and wear out his days in indolence, and a quiet old 
age. But in truth, it is not the place, be it where it will, that can 
confer true tranquillity; it is the mind that is all in all. I have feen 
chagrin and melancholy in the moft pleafant and chearful Villa-, and I 
have feen men, in the midft of folitude, fatigued, as it were, with 
bufinefs. 

There is no reafon therefore you fhould complain of your fituation, 
becaufe you are not in Campania, And why Ihould I fay, you are not 
there ? Send us your thoughts : a man may very well converle with 
his abfent friends; indeed as often and as long as you pleafe: nay, we 
enjoy this pleafure great as it is, the more, on the account of ab fence; 
for the being prefent is apt to make us fomewhat Ihy: and becaufe, 
having an opportunity to talk, and walk together, when we fit down, 
or arc parted, we think no more of thofe we law fo lately; and what may 
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make us bear abfence the more patiently is, there is no one, who is not 
often abfent, to his friend or neighbour : for confider the many abfent 
nights, and the different employs of the day on either fide and the differ- 
ent purfuits, the different ftudies, and frequent calls out of the city; 
and you will find, that a voyage or a journey does not deprive us of fb 
much of our friend’s company as you imagined. A friend is to be en- 
joy’d, by the Mind ; this is never abfent; it daily fees whom it pleafes. 
Therefore, (till ftudy with me, fup with me, walk with me: we Ihould 
live in very narrow bounds, could any thing be excluded our thoughts: 
I fee you ftill, my Lucilius, I ever hear thee; in fhort, I am fo much 
with you, that I am in doubt, whether I fhall fend you any more epiftles 
or only a complimental billet. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Tiberius had long hated him, for that Gallus had married Vipftinia, daughter of Marcus 
Agrippa, and formerly wife of Tiberius ; who fufpe&ed that by this match he meant to (bar above the 
rank of a fubjett ; he polls fl’cd alfo the bold and haughty fpirit of Afinius Pollio his father.. That 
Gallus perilhed through famine was indifputable ; but whether of his own accord or by conftramt 
was uncertain. 

(b) The character of Sejanus , as drawn by Tacitus, is, that he was alike deftru&ive to the date, 
when he flourilhed and when he fell. His perfon was hardy and equal to any fatigue; his fpirit 
daring but covered ; fedulous to difguife his own counfels, dextrous to blacken others; alike fawn- 
ing and imperious; to appearance exaftly modeft, but in his heart fo/tering the lull of domination. 
No accefs to honours but through his favour, and this purcha/ed. He was at length executed, and 
his body drawn through the lireets ; and not only his children, but all thofe under accufadim of any 
attachment to him, were put to the /laughter. 

(0 A man 4t may retire and drone life away in folitude, like a Monk, or like him, over 

the door of whofe houfe fomebody wrote. Here lies fucb a one . But no filch man will be able to 
make the true ofe of retirement.” See Bclingbrokc on Retirement. 
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EPISTLE LVI. 



On Tranquillity— (a). 

Let me die, if I think filence fo abfolutely neceflfary for a ltudious 
man as it feems at firft to be : variety of noife furrounds me on every 
fide : I lodge even over a bath. Suppofe now all kinds of founds that 
can be harflt and dilagreeable to the ears; as when the ftrong boxers are 
exercifing themfelves, and fling about their hands loaded with lead (b), 
or when they are in diftrefs, or imitate thofe that are, and 1 hear their 
groans ; or when lending forth their breath, which for feme time they 
held in, I hear their hilling, and violent fobs ; or when I meet with an 
idle varlet, who anoints the ordinary wreftlers for their exercife, and I 
hear the different flaps he gives them on their Ihoulder, with either a 
flat or hollow palm; or if a ball-player (r) comes in, and begins to 
count the balls, it is almolt over with me. Add to thefe the rank (d) 
and fwaggering bully, the taking a pickpocket, or the bawling of fuch 
as delight to hear their voice echo through the bath (e) ; add alfo thole, 
who dalh into the pond with a great noife of the water; and befides 
thefe, fuch whofe voices at leaff are tolerable : fuppofe a hair-plucker 
(/) every now and then fqueaking with a Ihrill and effeminate tone, 
to make himfelf the more remarkable, and is never iilent but when he 
is at work, and making his patient cry for him: add to thefe the 
various cries of thole that fell cakes and faufages, the gingerbread 
baker, the huckfter, and all fuch as vend their wares about the ftreets 
with a peculiar tone. Sure you have no ears , you lay, or niujl be made 
of iron, whofe mind is not dijlurbed with fuch various and dijfonant founds ; 
when our Chryfippus (g) is almojl killed, with only the common falutations 
of the morning, I allure you, Lucilius , I regard all this noife no more 
than the ebbing and flowing of the water : though I hear that a certain 
people, near the River Nile, gave this as a realbn for changing the fite 
of their city; becaufe they could not bear the noife of the waterfalls (h). 
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But as for me, I own a voice didra&s me more than any noile whate- 
ver; for that draws off the mind, but this only drikes, and fills the 
ear: and I will moreover tell you what I reckon among thofe things 
that give me no disturbance, the rattling of the carriages in the ftreets f i)- y 
a fmith’s forge in the houfe, a fawyer’s yard next door ; and the horrid 
noife a fellow makes, who,, by the Temple of Peace, is ever trying his. 
new-made hautboys and trumpets, and does not fing but bawl: the 
found indeed, which dartles me after intermiffions, is fomewhat more 
troublefome to me than that which is continued; but I am fo inured 
to thefe things, that I could even hear a boatfwain (k) giving orders 
to his crew, with the mod harfh and hoarfe vociferation, without being 
in the lead; difcompofed.. 

The truth is; I force my mind to be fo intent upon itfelf, as not to 
be drawn off by any thing from without.. Whatever noife is abroad, I 
care not, while all is calm and quiet within; no jarring between defire 
and fear; no diffenfion between avarice and luxury : in fhort, no one 
padion thwarting another ; for what availeth all imaginable filence, if. 
the paflions are at variance? 

Omnia nodlis erant placida compoda quiete; 

All things were lull' d, hy night , in pleafmg rejl, 

faith the poet (Varro )', but ’tis falfe; there can be no pleafing red, but 
what is the effedt of reafon (l): the night rather promotes than prevents 
trouble, and only changes one fcene of anxiety for another: for even 
the dreams of thofe that deep, are as turbulent as all the accidents of 
the day. There can be no true tranquillity, but what arifeth from a 
found mind. Behold the man, who endeavours to fleep, while the 
whole houfe is filent; and, that the lead noife may not reach his ears, 
all the fervants are order’d not to fpeak a word: and, if they approach 
near his bed, to tread as foftly as poflible; yet is he turning from one 
fide to another, and would fain get a nap; dill complaining, that he 
hears noifes, while not the lead is made. Now, what do you think is 
the reafon of this ? why, his mind is didurb’d; this mud be appeafed; 
the fedition within mud be calm’d; the noife is there; for you mud. 
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not think the mind is at p&ce; tho’ the body were to lie as ftill as in 
the arms of death- 

Even reft itfelf is fometimes reftlefsj and therefore it is proper we- 
fhould be roufed to adtion, and employ’d in lome of the liberal fciences,. 
as- often as liftleffnefs feifeth us impatient of its own weight. Great 
generals when they fee a foldier difobedient to orders, condemn him to, 
fome hard labour j. nor will permit him to join his company. They 
have no time to play and wanton, who are tied down to bufinefs;; 
and nothing is more certain, than that the vices of idlenefs are thrown: 
off by proper employ- 

We often leem to retire, when fatigued with public affairs, ancT 
chagrin’d at fome unhappy and difagreable ftation ; yet even amidft this 
retirement, which fear anti difguft have induced us to feek, ambition- 
fometimes rankles at the heart: for it was- not quite cut off, but only 
tired, and fore vexed at things not fucceeding to its wifli: I fay the 
fame of luxury, which fometimes feems to give way: but foon again- 
revives, folliciting thofe who have profeffed frugality; and in the midft 
of parfimony purfues the pleafures it had not entirely condemn’d, but 
only left for a time; and purfues them now the more vehemently, as 
the more fecretly it can obtain its defires; for the more public all vices' 
are, they are the lefs daring: difeafes like wife are more eafily curable, 
when they break out, and (hew themfelves what they are : and you may 
be affured that avarice, ambition, and all the evils of the human heart- 
are the moft dangerous, when, they fubfide, and are patched up by a 
pretended cure. We may feem at eafe, but are far fron\ being fo; were- 
we really fo; — if we have founded a retreat; — if we have defpiled all 
fpecious trifles, — nothing, as I have before obferv’d, can recall us ; or 
withdraw our attention; not even the harmony of men or birds, could, 
interrupt our ferious thoughts, now become fureand folid. The dif- 
pofition is light and wavering, which can be moved by any accidental' 
found: it ftill retains anxiety, and a dread of fomething that excites its- 
curiofity and care, as fays our Virgil, \ 2, 726),. 
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A me quem dudum non ulla inje&a movebant 
Tela, neque adverfo glomerati ex agmine Grail % 

Nunc omnes terrent aura, fonus excitat omnis 
Sufpenfum, et pariter comitique onerique timenti. 

I who fo bold and daunt left jujl before 
'the Grecian darts and Jhocks of lances bore. 

At every Jhadow now am feiz'd with fear. 

Not for myfelf but for the charge I bear (Dryden). 

In the former part of thefe lines Mneas refemblcs a wile and brave 
man, whom not the brandifhing of fpears, nor the clashing arms of an 
engaged troop, nor the outcries of a befieged city, can terrify; in the 
latter, a meer coward, wrapt in fear, and ftartled at every noife; whom 
a Angle voice, taken for the din of a multitude, quite calls down; and 
the lighted motions drive to defpair : his burthen ( bis aged father ) makes 
him timorous.— Take whom you will, of thofe rich men who gather 
much, and load themfelves therewith, you will fee him ( like ./Eneas J 
fearful for bis charge. Know therefore you are then only truly compo- 
sed, when no alarm can move you; when no voice can fhakc you from 
yourfelf, whether it flatters, or threatens you ; or pours forth a variety 
of idle founds. What then ? is it not more convenient fometimes to 
be free from noife and brawling ? No doubt of it. Therefore I intend 
foon to change my quarters ; I had a mind, once to try and exercife 
myfelf; but what neceffity is there for tormenting myfelf any longer } 
when Ulyjfes found fo eafy a remedy, for preferving his companions from 
the fweet melody of the Syrens ? (Ep. 31 .J 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(4) It is impoflible to read this humorous Epiftle, without being reminded of the late Mr. Ho- 
garth’s excellent print. The enraged Mttfician, who cannot be fuppofed fo great a philosopher as 
Seneca ; when furrcunded with fuch a variety of external noife as is therein cxprefled. 

(h) Cum laflata gravi ceciderunt brachia mafsa. Juv. vi. 423. See Ep. 15. 

( c ) Filicrcpus. So Turncb. Adverf. vii. 4. But Mercurial. Art. Gymnait. i. 1 2. (where is ex- 
plained this whole Bpiftle) fuppofes it to be the Jhker , or he that fupplies the fire under the baths 
with pitchy balls-— aL Pcllicrepus. al. Pilicerpus.— Fid. Ccel. Hhodig. xxx. 19. Si don* ApolL 
p- 109. 
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(d) Scordilum, fir. Scorodalum. Era/m . Tumel, One that ftinks of garlick. Ep. 84. Or, 
me of a rank Jmell after exerdfe , qu. fcordylum. — al. One that deems the baths from all filth and ordure, 
aGr. 

(<) According to Horace , (Sat. i. 4. 75) — In medio qoi 

Script* foro recitent funt multi : quique lavantes j 
Suave locus voci refonat conclufus.— — 

But many bards the public forum chufe. 

Where to recite the labours of their mufe ; 

Or vaulted baths , that ft ill preferve the found , 

While Jweetly floats the voice in echoes round, — ‘Francis. 

if) Alipilum, al. alipilarius, i. e. qui alas depilat. Juvenal fpeaking of one as yet a boy 
nee veliendas jam praebuit alas. (11. 157.) 

(g ) Lipftus thinks this by no means applicable to Cbryftppus the philofopher ; and therefore reads 
it, Crifpus , a friend of Seneca's . 

( 4 ) Quern (ftrepitum) perferre gens ibi a Perfis collocate non potuit, obtnfis affiduo fragore 
anribus, et ob hoc fedibus ad quietiora traniatis. Natural Enuft, iv. a. 

(jfy Stridentum et moderator efiedorum, 

Curvorum, et chorus Helciariorum, 
i. e. of thofe who tow the barge . 
sidon. Apoll. X. 2.—— Sic Claudian . de gallicis mulls, 

Confcnfuque pares, et fulvis pellibus hirtst 
Efleda Concordes multifonora trahunt. 

Drawn by mules , match'd in colour and in ftke. 

Loud-rattling through the ft reefs the chariot flies, M. 

And Martial, hr, 64. 

Ne blando rota fit naolefia £>mno ; 

Quern nec rumpere nauticum celeufina 
Nec clamor valet helciariorum. 

(i) Paufamm] properly one who gave the (celeufina) command ) or orders, to the rowers. Ovid \ 
Met. ILL 617. 

■ — Quirequiemque modumque 
Voce dabat remis, animorum hortator Epopeus. 

(!) The opinion which is find to be Zends is ibmewhat quaint, but may d e f e r ve our confident- 
don : he find, that any one may give a guefs at his proficiency , from the obfervation of his dreams, 
thus : if when afteep he fancied nothing that was immodeft, mr fumed to confent to any wicked odious , 
or dijboneft intentions, but found his fancy and pqffiom of his mind ussdifturbed, in a cenftasft calm, as it 
were always feme and enlightened with the beams of divine rea/on . PIht % 
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EPISTLE LVII. 



On Fear, and the Immortality of the Soul. 



VV HEN I was obliged to leave Bales again for Naples, I eafily pef- 
fiiaded myfelf, that we Ihould meet with another ftorm, fo determined 
.to go by land. But the roads were fo bad, and full of Houghs, that I 
was as much rocked as if I had gone by lea (a). I underwent the 
whole ceremony of wreftlers (l>) ; wanting neither the ceroma ( anointing) 
nor the haphe ( being fprinkled over with dujl ), efpecially in the hollow 
way that leads to Naples. Nothing can be more tedious than travelling 
through that dungeon-like vale; nothing more difagreeable than the 
narrow paffage, which is darknefs itfelf : fo that it was impoflible to fee 
our way : or had the place admitted any light, the dull itfelf would 
have blinded us, which is troublefome enough in the high and open 
road; but what muft it be, when enclofed, without a breath of air to 
carry it off; and we only kick it up upon one another? Thus I fay we 
were plagued with two contrary evils ; and the fame road, on the fame 
day, covered us with mud and dull. Yet even this darkfome way 
yielded matter for reflection ; I felt a certain ftroke upon my mind, and 
a change, though without fear, which the novelty and hideoufnefs of 
the place brought upon me. 

I am not fpeaking, Lucilius, as if this was applicable only to myfelf j 
who am far from pretending to a tolerable fufficiency, and much lefs 
to perfection; let it be applied to one, over whom Fortune hath loft all 
her power; and you will find that even fuch a one may be fenfible of an 
attack, and change his colour. For there are certain fenfations which 
even a virtuous man cannot avoid ; as when Nature ferioufly reminds him 
of his mortality : wherefore his countenance occafionally puts on a 
gloomy forrow; he is ftartled with furprize; and his head as dizzy, as 
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if he looked down into the deep from a lofty precipice. Now, this is 
not fear, but a natural aftedtion, which Reafon itfelf cannot difcard (d). 
Whence it happens that fome brave men, who are ready to Ihed their 
own blood in their country’s caufe, yet cannot bear to fee the blood of 
another perfon ; fome have even fwooned away at the fight of a frelh 
wound j and fome at the drefiing of an old and purulent lore; others had 
rather receive a ftroke from a fword, than fee one given. Therefore, as 
I faid before, I felt a certain alteration, but no perturbation of mind. 

And now, as foon as the light began to break in upon us, I felt an 
alacrity, which came upon me, unthought of, uninvited : I began then 
to fay with myfelf ; how ridiculous is it to fear any thing, more or lefs, 
when there is one common end of all ? for what matter is it whether a 
man be killed by the falling of a tower, or of a mountain ? it is ftill 
but death; nothing more: yet there are fome who are more afraid of 
one thing than another, tho’ they are both alike fatal ; fear is therefore 
more apprehenfive of the caufe, than of the effedt. You perhaps may 
think I am now fpeaking of thofe little Stoics, who fuppofe the foul of 
man, when violently prefled down by an enormous weight, cannot make 
its way any where, but is totally crulhed and demolilhed, becaufe it had 
not a free exit : no (c) fuch matter; they who advance this dodtrine 
feem to me much miftaken : as the flame cannot be fupprefled, but ftill 
flies round that which would prefs it down; and as the air is not hurt 
by any ftroke you give it; nor indeed divided, but that by its elafticity 
it pours back again upon the place it has quitted ; fo the Ibul, which 
is of the fineft and mod fubtile quality, cannot be furprifed and crulhed 
within the body, but by reafon of its fubtilty, breaks forth from what- 
ever feems to overwhelm it. 

As the lightning having darted its influence far and wide, returns 
through a fmall crevice; fo the foul which is far more fubtile than 
flame, takes its flight through every pore of the body. From whence 
arileth a queftion concerning immortality: and this, you may be allured 
of, Lucilius , that, if it furvives the body, it can by no means perilh, 
becaufe it is not perilhable: fince no immortality admits an exception, 
nor can any thing deftroy what is naturally eternal (f) 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(*) There Is the like metaphor in Statius (Silv. iv.) 

Nutabat cruce pendula viator, 

Sorbebatque rotas maligna tell us ; 

Et plebs in mediis Latina campU 
Horrebat mala navigations . 

( 4 ) Set Faber Agonifl. III. 22. 

(0 Crypta Neapolitana.] A dark way, ent through the mountain PoftJypo-, by whom, or a* 
what time is unknown : it is now about a mile long, leading to Naples. The windows, if there 
were any, might have been flopped up, by time and negleft in Seneca's days ; but Alpbon/us I. king 
of Navarre and Arragon , Ann. 1105, cut two new ones, and fmoothed the road. 

(//) See this whole adair elegantly treated of in Ageli. xix. u and more fully in Lip/, MannduQ. 
iii. 7. Ep. 85. 1 16. 

(*) Lipftus does not recollett meeting with- this floical portion any where elfe but in Statius (Theb. 
VI.) where fpeaking of a miner, whom the earth fell in upon, and crufhed to death, he elegantly, 
as in general, fays, 

■■■■ jacet intus 

Obrutus ; ac penitus fraflum obduflumque cadaver 
Indignantem animam propriisnon reddidit aftris^ 

Acres o'ervsbelm him, as be lifelefs lies, 1 

Nor fujftr the indignant foul to rife f 

From the deep load, and claim ber native Jkitl. M- ^ 

The fame opinion was held concerning a perfon’s being drowned. When (Virg. n. I. 95.) 
Azntas terrified at the approach of a dreadful dorm at fea, fighed, not, as Servius obferves, for fear 
of death merely, but of fuch a death, as prevented the foul from making her efcape and furviving the 
body : for being of the fame quality with fire , it muft neceflarily be extinguifhed by the furrounding 
waters. Thus Homer, (Odr A 51 1) deferibing the death of Ajax O'iliades, fays 
fi'rf yiiv AroAvKw, trt* *t/«k ciXpopcy v 
And thus be perijb'd, in tbi briny fu* 

For ever buried — 

And Seneca himfelf, (de ira iii. 1 9.) fpeaking of that haughty and mod inhuman tyrant, Cains Cali- 
gula, feems to lament the cafe of thofe, who were proferibed, more bitterly, forafmuch as Cains ordered 
all their mouths to be dopped, at the execution, with a fpungt/or part of their own clothes; What 
horrid cruelty ! fays he, not to give tbe foutthe liberty of departing, freely and naturally from the loatb- 
fome carcafe ! but thefe are vulgar notions, built on too weak a foundation, to impofe upon the 
wifdom of Seneca ; as is manifed from what follows,—/^ nvbo advance this do Urine, See. 

( f ) Hoc quidem certe habe, fi ( animus ) fapcrftes ed corpori, propter hoc ilhmr nullo genere pollc 
perire, propter quod non pent. But various are the readings here; Lipfius is for difearding the 
latter propter, or changing it for the adverb, propterea\ whence Gronovius only drikes out the propter hoc ; 
and alludes to the foregoing opinion of fome Stoics, which Seneca thinks abfurd, unless it could be 
proved that the foul is mortal. 

Here we fee our author, Seneca , like the greated men among the ancients before him, Socrates , 
Plato , Cicero , See. dill wavering in his opinion concerning a future fate ; yet they all feemed inclined 
to believe the affirmative : bo wonder; for though the immateriality of the foul, (which none but a 
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rank A thrift, or a modem P— — y, would deny) it certainly a good argument for its immortality ; as 
having no divifible parts, no contrary qualities, no principles of death and corruption in it, as our 
bodies, and other material eompofitioas have : yet this argument, ftrong as it is, is ftill fubjeft to 
objections ; as indeed all arguments are in theft abltrnfe points, when drawn merely from the light 
of reafon : and this ferves greatly to enhance the Chriftian’s obligation to his blefled Saviour ; 

nubs bath brought U/t and immortality to light through the Gefptl. As before mentioned, Ep. 54, 
(N. d.) 



EPISTLE LVIII, 



On the Poverty of the Latin T ongue. 

Of Genus, Species, Ideas, Being, and other Logical Verms, 

I NEVER yet well underftood, before to-day, the great poverty of 
our language, and extreme want of words (a). There are a thoufand 
things, Lucilius, when we are talking of Plato , which require names, 
but have them not; and fome which had names, but have now loft them, 
through a fcrupulous difguft: but who will allow difguft in a cafe of 
necefTity? the gad-fly, for inftance, which drives the cattle madding 
about the fields, and difperfeth them through the woods, was called by 
the Greeks, Oejlram, and by our anceftors Afilum , as appears from Vir- 
gil (G. 3. 147.) 

Eft lucos Silari juxta, ilicibufque virentem 
Plurimus Alburnum volitans, cui nomen Afilo 
Romanum eft Oefiron Graii vertAre vocantes : 

Afper, acerba fonans, quo tota exterrita filvis 
Diffugiunt armenta:— 

About th ’ Alburnian groves , with holly green 
Of winged infeSls migbfy fwarms are feen\ 

D d 2 This 
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^fhis flying plague to mark its quality , 

Oeftrus the Grecians call', Afylus, we: 

A fierce loud-buzzing breeze j their flings draw blood. 

And drive the cattle gadding through the wood. Dryden* 

I think he underftood this word to be now loft. And not to detain yon 
long, there were fome fimple words in ufe, as Cernere ferro (b), in 
Virgil, for which we now ufe the compound, decernerey and the ufe of 
the fimple feems to be loft ; 

(12. 709) — Stupet ipfe Latinus 
Ingentes genitos diverfis partibus orbis 
Inter fe coi'iffe viros et cernere ferro. 

So they formerly faid, Juflb (c), inftead of yufleror and in this .like- 
wife I would have you believe Virgil rather than take my bare word for 
it — Caetera qua Juffo, mecum manus inferat arma. n. 467. I fay 
not this with an intention to (hew you, how converfant I am with the 
Grammarians, but that you may underftand from hence, how many 
words, made ufe of by Ennius and Attius, are now grown obfolete; 
when even from Virgil, who is daily in the hands of every one, fome 
word or other is continually loft- 

What means, you fay, this preamble? whither does it tend? I 
will tell you. I defire to make ufe of the word, Effentia (d), (EJfenceJ, 
whether it does or does not offend your ear : I have the authority of 
Cicero for it; and I think you will not difpute that being a rich one : 
but if you require a more modern example, I can produce you Fabian 
(f) •, that eloquent and graceful orator, fometimes lo very nice in the 
choice of his words, as to create difguft.' For what muff we do, my 
Lucilius ? How otherwife lhall I expreft the Greek word »*<*, ft) 
fomething necefjary , comprehending nature , and the foundation of all things ? 
I beg your permifiion therefore to ufe this word j and I will endeavour 
to be as fparing as poflible of fuch permiflion, and perhaps be contented 
with that alone. But be as kind, and eafy as you will, what will it fig- 
nify, if, after all, I cannot fufEciently exprefs the word in Latin, and 
therefore have ftarted this quarrel with our tongue ? And you will con- 
demn the fcantinefs of it the more, when I tell you there is a word of 
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one fyllable, which I know not how to tranflate; would you know 
what it is ? tj Si , ( Being ) — you may think me perhaps a little too nice, 
or lomewhat dull; lince it may be done veryeaiily by rendering it. 
Quod eft , (what is). But I plainly perceive there is a difference; fince 
I am oblig’d to make ufe of a verb for a noun : but if it mull be fo take 
it as it is; Quod eft. Now a friend of mine, a moll learned man, told 
me, this very day, that Plato had applied this word fix different ways : 
I will explain them all to you having firll premifed, that it is a Genus : 
now a Genus is that upon which the leveral Species depend; from which 
every divifion is formed, and under which all things are compriled.. 
And if we enquire after the firll Genus , we lhall find it by proceeding 
upwards from the leveral particulars; as thus, man. is a Species ; horfe 
is a Species i dog is a Species. Therefore fome common tye or connexion 
is to be fought, which comprehends them all, and fubjedts them to itlelf; 
and what is that ? Animal: therefore Animal is the Genus of all the 
things aforementioned, man, horfe, dog. But there are fome things that 
are Animated , and yet are not Animals* For plants and Ihrubs have an 
Anima, ( a principle of life) in them ; and accordingly we fay, they live, 
they die. Therefore animantia , things having life , will hold fuperior 
rank, becaufe both Animals and Plants are in this clafs. Other things 
want this principle of life, as Hones : therefore there is fomething that 
claims a place before the Animantia, and that is Body, and this too is 
divifible into bodies Animate, and Inanimate: there is even fomething 
before Body, for we lay fome things are Corporeal and fome Incorporeal: 
what is it then from whence all things are deduced ? Why it is that, to> 
which we have given but an improper name, Quod eft, (what is): for 
thus may it be divided into fpecies', whatever is, is Corporeal or Incorpor- 
eal ; this then is the firll, moll ancient, and,, if I may fo fpeak. General 
Genus. 

There are other kinds of Genus, but they are Special ; as, man is a 
Genus (h)>, for he contains in himfelf the Species of nations; as Greeks, 
Romans , Parthians ; — of colours, as black, white,, brown ;— of indivi- 
duals, as, Cato , Cicero, Lucretius', therefore as it contains many things 
it is a Genus •, but as fubjedt to fomething elfe, it comes under the name 
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of Species. The Genus, that I call General, hath nothing above it; it is 
the beginning of all things; it has all things under it. Some ftoics in- 
deed are for raifing another Genus above this, ftill more principal ; of 
which I fhall fpeak prefently, having ftiewn you that the Genus I am 
treating of, deferves abfolutely the fir ft rank, fince it is fo capacious, 
as to compafs all things in itfelf. I divide Quod ejl , ( that which is), into 
two Species, corporeal and incorporeal : there is no third. I divide Body 
into animate or inanimate: again, I divide Animantia ( things having life) 
into fuch as have Animum , (a mind or foul) and fuch as have only animam, 
[a principle of life) : or thus, fome things have a faculty, whereby they 
walk, and pafs along; while other are fixed in the earth, and grow, and 
are nourifhed by their roots : again, I divide Animals into mortal, and 
immortal. But fome ftoics feem to fuppofe a ftill higher Genus, Tin 
quiddam. Somewhat or Thing), which is thus accounted for: they lay, 
in the nature of things, fome have a being, and fome have not; and 
that fuch as have not, are ftill in the nature of things which occur to 
the mind; as Centaurs, Giants, and whatever elfe is formed by a falfe 
imagination, and find a refemblance in the mind though in reality it 
hath no fubftancc, 

I now return to what I before promifed ; to {hew you the fix feveral 
modes or ways into which Plato divides the things that are: the firft 
kind of Quod eft, ( that which is) is not to be comprehended by the touch, 
or fight, or any of the fenfes, but only in Mind or 'thought ; becaufe 
taken generally’, as man in general, is not an objedt of fight, but a fpe - 
cial or particular man is, as Cafar, or Cato. Animal, is not fee n but in 
the imagination, but the fpecies is feen (i) ; in an horfe, or dog. In 
the next place of the things that are, Plato fubjoins that which excels and 
tranfcends all other things; this, he fays, is byway of eminence’, as the 
word. Poet: which indeed is the common name of all verfifiers, but 
among the Greeks it dignifies but one man; as when it is faid, the poet, 
you muft underftand thereby Homer (k). And what is this? GOD, 
who is greater than, and far above, all things (l). A third kind is of 
thofe things, which are properly in being’, and thefe are innumerable, 
but placed far beyond our fight : they are the peculiar furniture of Plato ; 
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he calls them ideas (m) ; from whence all things were made that are 
made, and according to which they have all their form; and thefe are im- 
mortal, immutable, inviolable. Now, an Idea, or rather what Plato 
calls by this name, is this : the eternal exemplar of all the things that 
are made, in nature: but I will explain this definition, to make the thing 
ftill clearer to you : I have a mind, fuppofe, to draw your pi&ure : I 
take you then as a pattern of what I intend to draw; and from this pattern 
the mind gets a certain form, upon which it frames its work : now, 
this form or pattern which inftru&s me, and from which all imitation 
is borrowed, is an Idea. 

Such exemplars are infinite in the nature of things, as of men, birds, 
fifhes; according to which every thing fhe intends to make, or that is 
to be made, is formed.— -The «</w (idos, image or refemblance) hath the 
fourth place: pray attend to what is meant by this word, and impute 
it to Plato, not to me, if you find any difficulty in comprehending thefe 
matters: there mud: needs be fome difficulty, in all fuch abftrufe and 
fubtil points. I before made ufe of a pourtrait by fome painter, who 
when he would draw a Virgil, to the life, fuppofe in colours, looked 
fledfaflly at him : now, the face or form of Virgil, the pattern of the 
work to be formed was an Idea-, but what the artifl took from him, 
and delineated upon the canvas, is the (idos). Do you defire to 
know the difference? The one is the pattern; the other is the form, 
taken from this pattern, and joined to the piece in hand: the artift 
imitates the one; but forms the'other. A flatue likewife hath a certain 
face or appearance ; this is the Idos ; and the pattern itfelf hath a certain 
face or appearance, which the flatuary obfierving, he from thence makes 
the flatue; this is an Idea. Or, to give you another diflin&ion; the 
Idos is in the work; the Idea is out of it; nor is it only out of it, but 
before the •work was. — The fifth kind is of thofe things that are in com- 
mon, pertaining to us; they are indeed all things as men, cattle, and 
the like. The fixth is of thofe things, which feem, or are, but, as it 
were, in being ; as a Vacuum , Time, &c. 

Whatever we fee, or touch, Plato reckons not among thofe things 
that can properly be laid to be: becaufe they are upon the continual 
4 float. 
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float, and are fubjedt to daily diminution and addition. No one is the 
fame man, in old age, as he was in youth ; no one is the fame in the 
morning, that he was yefterday ; our bodies are carried away as a river: 
all that you fee runs down with time: nothing ftill remains the fame: 
even while I fay thefe things are changed, I am changed myfelf. This 
is what Heraclitus means, when he fays, we go not twice into the fame 
River (n). The River ftill keeps its name, but the water pafleth away. 
This indeed is more manifeft in a river than in man; but yet as fwift a 
courfe carries us likewife away ; and therefore I am furprifed at our 
folly in being fond of fo fleeting a thing as is the body; and in perpetual 
fear, left we fhould die one day or other, when every moment is the 
death of our former habit of body foj; and can you be afraid, Lucilius, 
left that fhould happen fome time or other, which happens every day? 
What I have faid, relates to man, compofed of matter, fleeting, frail, 
and fubjedt to variety of accidents. But the world likewife, eternal as 
it may be and invincible, is ftill for ever changing, and remains not the 
lame a moment ; for tho’ it may have all things in it, it ever had; it 
poflefleth them not in the fame manner ; the whole order is continually 
changed ( p ).. 

Do you alk me what all this fub til ty profits a man? Truly, I think, 
nothing : 'but as an engraver, when he has long been poring over his 
work, and tired his eyes; takes them off, and gives them reft a while; 
in order to indulge, and ftrengthen them, as they fay; fo we ought 
fometimes to unbend the mind and refrefh it with certain amufements: 
not but that amufements may be work; and even from thefe, due ob- 
servation may pick out fomething that may be turned to good account. 
This my, Lucilius, is what I pradtife myfelf : from whatever I read, 
however remote it may be, from philofophy (q), I endeavour to extract 
fomething that may be ufeful. But what, you will fay, do I gain 
from the dry fubjedtslhave been treating of, fodiftant from a reformation 
of manners? How can Platonic Ideas make me a whit the better man? 
What can I extradt from thefe towards reftraining my paflions ? Why, 
this ; forafmuch as Plato denies, that all fuch things as are fubfervient 
to the fenfes, and which incite and provoke the paflions, are of a clafs 
with thofe which come under the name of truth: they are all imaginary 
? therefore. 
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therefore, and only make their appearance for a time; there is nothing 
liable, or folid : and yet we defire them as if they were always per- 
manent, and we could have them always in pofiefiion. 

Weak and frail, we fubfift, as it were by intervals : let us let our 
minds then upon the things that are eternal (r): let us admire the uni- 
verfal -forms of things, dying on high; and God in the midil of them; 
difpofing all things as it leemeth bell, and providing, (as he could not 
make them immortal, becaule formed of matter) (s) that they perilh 
not in death, but through his wifdom overcome the malignity of body : 
for all things remain, not becaule they are eternal, but becaule they 
are under the care and protection of an Almighty govemour: things im- 
mortal in their own nature Hand not in need of a guardian; but mortal 
things are preferved by the hand that made them, furmounting the frail- 
ty of the materials by his almighty power (/). • 

Let us delpile the things, which are fo far from being precious that 
it is a doubt whether they are at all: at the dune time let us think, that, 
if divine providence is pleafed to deliver the world, (not lefs mortal than 
ourlelves) from danger and deft ruCtion, our own care and forecall may 
in fome meafure contribute to prolong our days, and keep up this little 
tenement; provided we can govern and rellrain the fond pafiions, that 
bring untimely ruin on the greater part of mankind. Plato lived to a 
good old age by his prudence: he was favoured indeed with a llrong 
conftitution, and took his name from the breadth of his chell («) ; but 
voyages and perils had greatly lower’d his llrength; temperance howe- 
ver, and moderation of thole things that are apt to provoke delire, and 
a diligent regard for the prelervation of health, lengthen’d his days, not- 
withllanding the many rubs he had met with in the courle of his life: 
for, I think, you know this, that he lived exactly to complete his eighty 
JirJi year t dying on his birth day ( w) .* wherefore certain magi or Wifemen , 
who were then at Athens , did lacrifice to him after his deceafe, thinking 
him lomething more than man, who had fo completely finilhed the 
moll perfe& climacteric, nine multiplied by nine: tho’ I believe Plato 
would not have Icrupled to have remitted a few days of that fum, as alio 
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the facrifice. frugality and temperance are, no doubt, the gre&t pre- 
servatives of old age ; which, as I think it is not greatly to be coveted, 
is not to be refufed fx): it is pleafant to dwell as long as poflible with 
one’s felfj efpecially when a man has rendered himfelf worthy of felf- 
enjoyment. 

Therefore let us examine this point fyj : whether it be right to dif- 
dain the extremities of old age, and not wait the iflue, but forcibly clofe 
the fcene. He is not far from a coward, who chufes to linger out his 
fate; as a man muft be a fot, who drains the pitcher, and drinks up the 
very dregs j yet this muft likewife be enquired into; whether the laft 
ftage of life can properly be called the dregs fzj; and whether 4 1 may 
not be the moft pure, and cleared: part of it; at leaft if the in tel led: hath 
received no injury; and the fenfes, ftill perfect, entertain the mind; or 
the body hath no paralytic diforder, or other extraordinary defed : but 
there is fome difference between a man’s prolonging his life, or his 
death : for if the body is become ufelefs, and incapable of its functions, 
why fhould any one defire to retain the relu&ant foul ? Perhaps it ought 
to be let loofe, before it comes to this pafs, left you fhould not then be 
able to do it, when you were fo inclined. If there is greater danger of 
living wretchedly than of dying foon, I fhould think him a filly man, 
who would not ftand the chance of fo great a benefit, at the expence of 
a few days. Few come to their death-bed, even in very old age, with- 
out having received fome injury: a liftlefs indolence of no fervice to 
itfelf or others hath affeded many ; how then can you think it hard or 
cruel to lofe fomething of life, were it to be put an end to? Hear 
me not with regret, as if this my opinion had any reference to you; but 
weigh well what I fay. I will not quarrel with, or forfake, my old 
age, fo long as it preferves me whole to myfelf ; I mean whole in that 
better part of me, the mind. But if it hath begun to impair my under- 
ftanding, and to dull my fenfes ; if it hath fcarce left any life, but a 
foul only, I fhould gladly leap out of fuch a rotten and ruinous tene- 
ment^ aaj : neither would I leek death, to efcape a difeafe, provided it 
were curable, and not prejudicial to the mind: nor fhould pain alone, 
make me have recourfe to violence; for, fo to die would be to own 
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myfelf conquered; but if I know I muft for ever fuffer fuch a violent 
difeafe (bb)\ I fliould defire to go, not on account of the difeafe, but 
becaufe it proved a let or hindrance to the enjoyment of every thing for 
which we live. He is a weak man and a coward who dies for fear 
of pain i and he is a fool, who chufes to live in the certain fufferance 
of it. 

But I grow tedious; tho’ I have matter enough on this fubjeft to fpin 
out the whole day. And how can he pretend to talk of putting an end 
to his life who knows not how to put an end to an epiftle ? So, fnre- 
well. Which I fancy you had rather read, than a difcourfe concerning 
nothing but death. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Quanta TCrborum nobis paupertat, im 5 egeftas fit— —So Pliny (Ep. IV. 18.) Inopia ac potion 
nt Lucretius ait, hac e gift ait patrii fermonis, — And by the want, or rather tit poverty of ear native 
tongue . Orrery. Where I would chufe, by his Lordftiip’s leave, to tranfpofe the words want and 
poverty ; as the former is by mufch the ftronger word. Ep. 17. Non eft quod paupertmt nos a phi* 
lofophia revocet, nee egtftas quidem. A man may be poor, and yet not in want . 

Non eft pauper tas, Neftor, habere nihil. Martial . 

The words referred to in Lucretius are. 

Nunc et Anaxagoras ferutemur Homceomeriam 
Quam Gracd memorant, nec noftra dicere lingua 
Concedit nobis patrii fennoids egeftas. 1 . 830* 

Next let’s examine with a curious eye, 

Anaxagoras's philofophy. 

By copious Greece , term’d Honueomery ; 

For which our Latin language, poor in words. 

Not one expreffive fingle voice affords. Greecb* 

The like in III. 26 0 r ationem reddere aventem 

Abstrahit invitum patrii fermonis egeftas. 

Fain would I give the cats/e, was not my fang 
Check'd by the poomefs of the Latin tongue* 

(b) Cernese ferro. Servius acknowkdgeth, and confirms this reading; and Muretus jxuves the 
ufe of the word cemere from At tins and Plautus* Pierius , however, . and feme moderns contend for 

. Aecemere 5 abfurdly enough I (was the verfe to have continued found) againft the teftimony of Ser- 
vius, and even this of Seneca himfelf. 

• The Roman King beholds with wond’ring fight 
Two. mighty champions matched in fingle fight ; 

Born under climes remote, and brought by Fart, 

With fwords to try their title in the faxe.—Drydeu. 

Eei (c) So, 
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(c) So, capfis, forcapueris. Cic. (deLeg. II.) noxit for nocuerit. Lucilius , Sec. See Turned;. 
Adverf. XV. 15. 

(d) Effentiam.] It Teems we owe this word to the fagacity of Muret ui, all the books before- 
having it quid fentiam . 

(e) Si don. Apoll. Le&urus es hie novum verbum effentiam ; fed feias hoc ipfum dixifTe Cice- 
ronexn. 

(f) Fabian . J The fame whom F alius means by Flavius Uslam, quam Flavius Effentiam 
vocat.— His name was, Serv. Flavius Papinius Fa hi anus. 

(g) All things fpring from Ot/rice (Ufia) i. e. God and Nature . Lipf. — Perionius thought the 

word Natura would fufficiently exprefs the Greek Our let, which, if fuitablc in Tome in fiances, can 
never be allowed in philofophical deputations, as Ourix and ffri&Iy fpeaking, fignify very 

different things. Nor would it be better exprefTed by the word Subftantia : for when righdy diftin- 
guifhtd uVctp^if, i. e. Subflan tia, and Ou>ia, (div&i and have a feveral meaning. No 

Latin word therefore Teems more proper to exprefs the Gr. Ouria than Effentia. Muret.. 

(h) Homo genus efl] Nay, rather the moft fpecial fytexes. ilfoe ii£tKona.i*v. For neither are 
fhefe, here mentioned, Greeks , Romans, P art hi ans, different fpecies of men ; nor does the difference of 
individuals confifl in a difference of fpecies, but of number. Seneca therefore we muff own is fbme- 
what deficient in thefe niceties ; nor indeed were the writings of Ariftotle , who alone is exquifitely 
accurate in thefe points fo generally known, or ftudied, in thofe days as they have been fmce. J Muret. 
And Lipfius thinks that Seneca moll probably here follows the logic of Cbryfppus ; which, is now 
quite out of date. 

(ij Neither is the fpecies properly faid to be feen .• but this horfe or this dog. 

(k) Cicero (in topicis) — Homerus' propter excellentiam, commune poetarum nomen efiedt apud 
Grascos fuum. 

(1) For God alone is crctriK tSk itltt, the Fountain of all Being. According to the name God 
is pleafed to aflume in Holy Writ, F yu 0 tfr. I am That I am. Exod. III. 14. 

(m) Ep. 65. Haec exemplaria rerum omnium Deus intra fe habet, &c. The exemplars of all 

things in the world God hath in bis mind,— which Plato calls Ideas, immortal, immutable , iudefati . 
gable.— Boethius (de Confol. III.)* 4 

O qui perpetua mundum ratione gubernas 
Terrarum ccelique fator, — Tu canda fuperno' 

Ducis ab exemplo, pulchrum pulcherrimus ipfe 
Mundum mentegerens, fimilique in imagine formant, 

Perfeftafque jubes perfe&um abfolvere partes. 

O thou F at her, Soveraine of heaven , 

And of erthes , that governeft this world 

By perdurable reafon Thou that are older fairefi. 

Bearing the fay re world in thy thought, 

F ormedft this world to thy likenefs fembable. 

Of that fay re world in thy thought ; 

Thou drawefi all things on thy foveraine enfemplar. 

And commandeft that this world perfectly ymakid. 

Have freely and abfolute bis perfite parties. Chaucer. 

Ideas'] Plato; Originates rerum fpecies Macrobius; Principales formas Claud. MamertUS dixit ; et An- 
fonius datas formas, i. e. rebus a Deo impreflas. Vid. Lipf. Phyf. II. 3. 

(n) Plato m Cratylo. K%yn lieu Hp**A %rt tin* fit, k<h ovfiv ptm' *. r# A. 

(0) See Ep. 1. 8. 24. (N. 1.) 
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(p) And they that ufe this world as not abufng it ; for the fajbion of this world paffeth away. I Cor. 
7. 4J. 

( q) Philofophy, viz. moral. Which is always meant by way of eminence. 

(r) Set your mind on things above, mot on things on the earth . Col. iii. 2. While we look not at 
the things that arefeen, but at the things which are notfeen \ for the things which are feen are temporal, 
but the things which are notfeen are eternal. 2 Cor. iv. 18. See Ep. 17. 65. 

(/) 9 Twas an abfurd and wicked opinion of the ancients, that God of his goodnefs would have all 
things immortal, hut that it was not in his power fo to do, on account of the perijhablt nature of the mate - 
rials. As i£ that God who made* all other things had’ not likewife created matter. More rightly 
therefore LaSantiut, Idem materia? fi&or eft, et rerum materia conftantium j The fame God, who 
formed things of matter, firmed likewife matter itjelf Pf. 148. 1, 6. If. 40, 26, 42. 5. 43* 12, 

19 . 1. 16. Rev. 10, 6. 

(0 Thou f erode ft forth thy fpirit, they art created, and thou reneweft the face of the earth . Pf. 104, 30. 

(«) He was before called by his grandfathers name, Arif odes , bat Plato from the Gr. ru<t 7 uV 
{broad) Epp. 47. Mach the fame that is here laid of Plato, is recorded of Herodicus Selimbrianus 
by Plato himielf, and by Ariflotle and Plutarch. And Muretus likewife tells as of one Alvifius Cor- 
nelius, a Venetian, who by temperance and fobriety reftored his conftitudon, though miferably flut- 
tered by aloofeand debauched life, and given over by his phyficians ; bat by a fteady refolation in 
the obfervation of a regular and moderate diet, gentle exerdfe, freedom from anxiety, chearfal con- 
verfadon with his friends, and other innocent amofements^he fo recovered as to outlive the phyficians 
themfelves, and to reach an extreme old age. But the moft extraordinary inftance of this kind is 
the famous Coruaro of the fame country ; whole hiftory is well known. 

(w) Thurgelioris fepdmo die, (May 7th) A. M. 3522.) al. February 7th. Plat. Sympos, viii. 1. 

(x) Happy is the man, who, by the blefiing of God, can fay, Experto credits. 

(y) See it morefully examined in Lipf. Mtnud. III. 22, 23. And as Seneca here at lead (peaks 
doubtfully, but feems rather to reprove the falle courage of the Stoic, in this refpeft, than encourage 
it, we need not be apprehenfive of any mifehief : I (hall referve what I have farther to fay on this 
fobjea ’dll we meet with fomething more flagrant, (Epp. 70. 78} in the mean while referring the 
reader to Epp. 24. q.) 26.. (N. d.) 30. 50*. 

(*)'See Ep. I. (N. m.) 

(ad) And who would not, if providence fo willed f The fame is quoted, both by Muretus and 
Lipf us, of Gorgias Leontinus in Stoba. Serin, cxviii. 

(bb) Bat what mortal can know that ? Who can tell what God, with whom nothing is impoffible , 
guy be pleafed to do for one, €YCn in the lift extremity? The Chriftiaa therefore would fcom to 
make fuch a fuppofidon. 
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EPISTLE LIX. 



On Joy and Pleafure. A good Confcience the only true Joy. 



I RECEIVED great pleafure t Lucilius, from your epiftle: for, give me 
leave to ufe the word in itscommon acceptation, without wrefting it to 
a ftoical fenfe ; according to their dodtrine indeed pleafure is vice: it may 
be fo ; but the word is commonly ufed to fignify a chearful difpofition of 
the mind. I know, I fay, that the word pleafure, (if brought to our 
ftandard) is ufed in a bad fenfe, and joy only allowed to the wife man 
(a): for ’tis the elevation of a mind, that confides in its own fuperlative 
worth and ftrength : yet, vulgarly fpeaking, we fay, we had great joy in 
fuch a one’s being chofen conful, or in a marriage, or at the birth of a 
fon ; which are fo far from deferving the conftant name of joy, that they 
often prove the beginnings of forrow. It is the property of true joy, 
never to ceafe, or to be changed into the contrary. Therefore our Vir- 
gil, when he fays, — Et mala mentis gaudia (b) may fpeak elegantly, but 
not very accurately, becaufe there can be no joy in what is evil: he gave 
this name to certain pleafures , and hath exprefled what he intended j for 
he meant to ftiew that fome men are joyous in their evil doings. I did 
not however fpeak improprely when I faid, I received pleafure from 
your epiftle. For tho’ a plain Ample man may well rejoice occafionally, 
yet as this affedtion is irregular and changeable, I call it pleafure indeed, 
but fuch a one, as, being raifed upon the opinion of imaginary good, 
may be immoderate, unreafonable. 

But to return: I will tell you what pleafed me in your epiftle. You 
have words a‘t your command; yet are not proud of fpeech, or apt to run 
on further than you defigned ; there are many, who are induced to write 
more than they intended, being tempted by the elegance of fome plea- 
ling phrafe: but it is not fo with you : all is clofe, and to the purpofe: 

you 
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you lay as much as you think proper; and yet mean more than you fay: 
this is a fign of great fufficiency; it fhews that the mind delights in no- 
thing that is fuperfluous; nothing that is vain, or bombaft : I find in- 
deed fome metaphorical expreffions; but they are not too bold, nor ine- 
legant; having flood the tell of the judicious; I find alio fome flrong 
images and companions; which if any one forbids us to uie, and thinks 
them allowable only to poets ; he ieems to me not to have read any of 
thole ancient authors, who had not as yet affected a fmooth and plaufible 
way of fpeaking: they who fpoke in a iimple ftyle, and aimed at de- 
monilration generally ufed parables (c) ; which I think neceflary, not 
only as the-poets ufed them, for decoration, but as helps to our weaknefs, 
and to tie down, as it were, both the hearer and the fpeaker to the point 
in queilion. But eipecially when I read Sextius (d), a fmart writer, 
philofophically difplaying Roman morals in the Greek Tongue (e), I 
am pleaied with that Jtmile of his ; that as an army forms itfelf into a 
fquare (f), when an attack is expelled from an enemy on every fide; fo, 
fays he, ought a wife man to aft; he muil draw out all his virtues on 
every fide (g); that whenever. any danger threatens, he may be provided 
with i. defence; and that without any diibrder they may obey the word 
of command: as we fee in a well-difciplined army, how attentive all the 
forces are to the orders of their principal officers ; being fo difpofed, 
that a fignal given by one of them, immediately takes place both in horie 
and foot: this, faith Sextius, is much more requifite in our conduft: 
for in the field, it often happens, for men to be afraid of an enemy with- 
out caufe ; and nothing turns out fafer than a way that has been moil 
fulpefted : but folly is always under alarms : terror attacks it both from 
above and below: it trembles on every fide; dangers both purfue and 
meet it; every thing is dreaded; it is alway unprepared, and even terrifi- 
ed at the beat of its allies. 

Whereas the •wife man, guarded and prepared againft every attack, 
draws not back his foot, whether poverty or forrow, or ignominy, or 
pain, aflail him : undaunted he Hands amidil all thsfe, and ftrenuoufiy 
oppofes them. For our parts, many things chain us down; many 
things enfeeble us; we have been long dead in fin (£>) : it is a difficult 
matter to waih and be clean; for we are not flained, but infefted. 



4 
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But not to run on in this manner, from one metaphor to another, I 
fhall now enquire into what I have been long confidering, whence it is 
that Folly gets fuch Jlrong hold of us, — And it muft be, firft , becaufe we 
do not valiantly repel it, nor exert our whole ftrength for our recovery. 
And next, becaufe thofe things, which the fons of wifdom in former 
times devifed for our good, have not obtained fufficient credit with us j 
we receive them not cordially ; paying but a flight regard to things of fo 
great importance: how can any one acquire fufficient ftrength to oppofe 
the whole band of vices, who makes it his ftudy only at leifure hours? 
We none of us go to the bottom, but ftill dwell upon the furface: and 
think we have taken full pains enough if we have beftowed a little time 
on the ftudy of philofophy. And this moreover is a particular hindrance 
to usj we are foon fatisfied with ourf elves-, — if we meet with thofe who 
are pleafed to compliment us with the appellations of good men , prudent 
and devout, we really think we are fo ; nor are we contented with mode- 
rate commendation ; but whatever encomiums fhamelefs flattery thinks 
proper to beftow upon us, we think them all our due (i). We eaflly 
give our aflent to thofe who affirm that we are the wifeft and beft of men, 
though we know they are not always given to fpeak truth : and are even 
fo indulgent to ourfelves, as to wifh to be praifed for that, the contrary 
of which we know ourfelves to be extremely guilty of : are we cruel? 
we would fain be cried up for our humanity: do we live upon rapine? 
we defire to be thought liberal j and temperate, though ever fo great 
fots and debauchees. Alexander , when he was roving through India, 
and laying wafte, by war, nations, that were fcarce known to their 
neighbours, as he was befieging a certain city, and looking out for the 
eafieft jflace to make a breach, was ftruck with an arrow ; yet, while 
warm, he perfevered, and went on with his enterprize; but foon after, 
(when, the blood being ftaunched, the wound began to fefter and grow 
painful; and his leg, as it hung down from the horfe was gradually 
benumb’d) being forced to alight, he thus exclaimed ; All men fwear, I 
am the fon of Jupiter, but this wound fufficient ly tejlifieth that I am no more 
than man {k). Let us do the fame thing, when flattery, according to 
our quality, plays the fool with us ; and congratulates us upon our abi- 
lities: let us fay; you indeed are pleafed to call me wife and prudent ; but I 
know 
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know myfelf better ; I covet many ufelefs , I wijh for many hurtful things ; 
and •while every brute animal knows from fatiety the due meefure of eating 
and drinking, I know it not myfelf with all my wifdom . 

I will now (hew you, LucUius , how you may know whether you are 
truly wile, or not. A wife man is one who full of joy, lives as happy in 
his condition, as the gods ean do in theirs , ever chearful, placid, and 
unfhaken ( /). Now confult your own bofem ; if you are never depref- 
fed with forrow; nor elevated with hope, in painful expectation of 
feme future good; if both night and day you enjoy an equal tenour of 
mind? feblime, and full of complacency; you are then arrived at the 
iummit of human felicity. 

But if you covet pleafures and purfee them every where, and in every 
manner; you areas fareftranged from wifdom , as from joy: this is what 
you propofe and defire to attain, but you are miftaken if you think it 
attainable by riches: or do you feck joy amidft the higheft honours, I 
fhould rather fay, amidft cares and troubles? Purfuits of this kind as 
productive of mirth and pleafure, are generally the caufes of pain and 
grief. All men, I fay, are in purfuit of joy, but are quite ignorant how 
to attain that which is truly great and lafting. One man thinks to find 
it in banquetings and luxury: another in the flights of ambition, and a 
fawning crowd of clients; another from a kind miftrefs; another from 
a vain often tation of learning, and fuch ftudies as avail nothing towards 
healing the feul. Short and treacherous delights deceive the heart, like 
drunkennefs ; which pays for the merry madnefs of an hour, with fick- 
nefs and irkfeme loathing of a day or more : or like the popular and vul- 
gar acclamations, which are not to be purchafed or made fatisfaCtion for, 
but with great lofs and pains. Think therefore O LucUius, and be af- 
fured that the effeCt of wifdom is conftant joy: fuch Is the mind of a wife 
man, as is the region above the moon, perpetually fair and ferene (mj. 

This is therefore a fufEcient inducement to ftudy wifdom: becaufe it 
is never without joy; that joy which ever fprings from a confeioufnefs 
o r virtue: no one can tafle joy but the brave, the juft, the temperate. 
Vol. I. F f What 
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What then, you will fay, do fools and bad men never rejoice ? Yes, as 
the lions do, over their prey. When men have fatigued themfelves with 
a debauch, when they have fpent the whole night in drinking, — when 
their pleafures, having charged the little body with more than it can 
hold, begin to fuppuratej then it is the wretches exclaim, in that verfe 
of Virgil, (6. 513.) Namque ut fupremum falfa inter gaudia'nodtem. 

Egerimus nofti: — 

You know , that difmal night in joys we pajl. 

And never thought it was to be our lafi. 

Thus the luxurious fpend their time amid falfe joys, and pretend to indulge 
every night as if it were their laft. But the joy which the gods, and 
godlike-men tafte, is never interrupted, never ceafeth : it would ceafe, if 
it were borrowed from without; but as it is not dependent upon the 
bounty, fo neither is it upon the will, of another. Fortune cannot 
take away, what ihe hath not given. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

[a) With regard to this diftin&ion between gaudium [joy) and voluptas ant Isetitia ( pleafmre or 
mirth) Cicero (Tufc. IV.) ut confidere decet, timere non decet, fic quidem gandere dec et, hetari 
non decet. As a rational affiirance becomes a a vi/t man , but not fear ; fo does joy, but not merrineis. 
And Muretus quotes a verfe from Afranius [if it is not bis own, fays Lipfius^ • 

Gaudebit fapiens, laetabuntur cscteri. 

Others are merry , but the wife rejoice.— See Ep. 23. (N. b.) 72. 

( 4 ) Virg. 6. 278. — The guilty joys of a perturbed mind. , ; 

(c) Thus bcfides thofe things which our 5w/V«r cbncealed under types and figures, he was pleafed 
to exprefs others in parables , as the calling of the Gentiles in the parable of the houfholder. Match. 
x. 5. 6. And the rejection of the Jews, under the parable of perfons invited to a marriage feafl, 
who would not come. Matth. xxi. 1. 

(d) 4 J. Sextius. There were two of this name, both very eminent philofophers, father and fon. 
The father born in the reign of Auguftus , and fuppofed the author of a new fell ; but was father the 
reftorer of the Pythagorean do&rine. See Lipf. Manud. I. 5, 18. Plutarch mentions his quitting ad 
offices and places of honour , that be might the more freely , and without dijlurbance apply bimfelf to the 
Jiudy of pbilofophy . (On man’s progrefs in virtue.) — See alfo Ep. 64, 73. Plin. xvii. 28. 

(1 e ) He ftudied and wrote while at Athens . 

(f) See this fully explained in Lipf. de Militia, 1. v. 

(g) Something like this we meet with in that beautiful metaphor of St. Paul : Take unto ye the 
whole armour of God, that ye may be able to ft and in the e*vil day , having your loins girt about with 
truth ; and having on the brea ft -plate of right coufnefs. Take the belmit of falvation and the ft word of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God • Ephef. vi. 1 1, 18. 
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{b) Diuin titis vittis jac^imns.} And you bath be quickened *who were desd in trfpajfes and Jins, 
wherein in time pafi we walked according to the courfe of this world, &c. Ephef. ii. 1, 5. Col. ii. 13, 
** (r) Thera is no torn of mind fo liable to be tainted by this fort of poyfon as a difpofition to en- 
ter tain too high»toi»ceit of one’s merit. Sec. C#V. Lxl.p. 132.-—“ But into (hares of this kind, 
thofe men can never fall, who in obedience to the famous Oracle, fludy to know tbemfclvss . They 
will difoover fuch mixture of frailties, follies and vices, blended with their virtues ; and will find 
tipon a review of their conduit, fo many humiliatiiig occaiions of folf-condemnation, as cannot 
fail of rendering them firm and inacceflihle againft the dangerous approaches of adulation. It was^ 
from this juft fenfe of human imperfeftions, that Alexander ufed to fay, his animal appetites, toge- 
ther with his coniiantiy Handing in need of being repaired by deep, were two circumitances [fo which 
we may add a third from this Epiftle) that fufficiently fecured him from the flattery of thofe bafe 
courtiers, who endeavoured to perfuade him be was mere than man . Plut. ib. N. 

(i) Q^Curtius, 1 . vm.— Arrian fays, he was wounded (in mallcolo pedis) in the ankle, Curtins l 
(in furi) in tbecalf 

(/) See Epp. 9. 31. 68. 71. Lipf Manud. iii. 14. 

<«r) Sen. de Ira. iii. 6. Lucan ii. 269, 

Fulminibus propior terras fuccenditur aer, 

Ima^ue telluris ventos, traltufque corufcos 
Flammarum accipiunt : nubes excedit Olympus 
Lege De&nu Minimas rerum difeordia turbat* 

Pacem fuxnma tenent. ■ 

So in eternal fteady motion, roll 
*Tbe radiant fpberes around the ftarry pole : 

Fierce lightnings, meteors, and the winter's form* 

Earth and the lower face of beans' n deform , 

IVbilfl all by nature's laws is calm above ; 

No tempefi rages in the court of Jove.— -a-Rowe. 
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On vulgar Wijbes and Luxury. * 

I COMPLAIN, I wrangle, I am quite angry. Do you Hill wilh, 
Lucilius , for what your nurfe, or your tutor, or a fond mother wiihed for 
you? Alas! you know not what evils they pray’d for; how inimical to 
our peace and happinefs are the wifhes of our friends; and the more fo, 

F f 2 when 
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when they happily fucceed (a)1 I do not at all wonder, that all man- 
ner of evils attend us from our very childhood. We grow up, under the 
involuntary curfes of our parents. 

Let the gods at length hear our difinterefted prayer (b): how long 
mull we importune them for fomething extraordinary , for our fupport? 
How long fhall we fill all the fields around our great cities with tillage? 
How long mull a whole province mow for us ? How long lhall a fleet 
of (hips, from more than one fea, be fcarce fufficient to fupply the table 
of one man? The ox is fatisfied with the pafture of a few acres: one 
forefl fufficeth for the maintenance of many elephants : but men mud be 
pamper’d with the produce both of fea and land. — Hath nature then 
given us fuch an infatiable paunch, with fo fmall a body, that we fhould 
furpafs the greedinefs of the largefl and moll voracious animals? No: 
for how little falls to the fhare of nature ! and indeed fhe requires but 
little. It is not the hunger of the belly, that puts us to this expence, 
but ambition, pride and luxury. Thefe belly-mongers, therefore, as 
Salluji fays (c), let us rank among the number of beafts not of men; and 
fome of them not even among animals ; but among the dead. 'That man 
only lives who is employ’d in fome ufeful exercife : fuch as conceal 
themfelves in indolence, make a grave of their home : you may very juftly 
fix an infcription in marble over their doors; (hie Jitus ejl — ) for they 
have foreflalled their own death. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• This Epiille and the two following Muretus fuppofes not to be entire, but only mere fragments 
of EpifHes. Lipfeut on the contrary thinks them entire, and looks upon them as certain thoughts 
or reveries of Seneca, which he was pleafed to publiih under the title of EpifUes. And, finely, as 
far as they go, they are equal to the reft. 

(*) ■ Pauci dignofeere poflimt 

Vera bona, atque illis multum diverfa, remota 
Erroris nebula. Quid enim ratione timemus 
Aut cupimus? Quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Conatus non poeniteat votique pera&i ? 

Evertere domos totas opt anti bus ipfis 
Dii faeMest— Juv. x. 3. (f. oper antibus.) 

U*k 
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Look round tb$ habitable world » bow few 
Know their own good, or knowing it purfue ! 

How void of rtufon are our hopes and fears ! 

What in the conduB of our liases appeal's , 

So well defign'd \ Jo luckily begem ; 

But when we have our wijb, we wijb undone f 
Whole boufes of tbeir whole defire pojfeft , 

Art often ruin* dot tbeir own requefi . Dryden# 

(I) mmmmmrn SicOBfiCowb 

Permitted ipiis expendere numinibus, quid 
\ Conveniat nobis, rtbufqoe fit utile nofbis. 

Nam pro jucundis apdfCma quaeque dabunt Dii« 

Carior eft illis homo, quam fibi. Juv. x. 346. 

Receive my counfel, (and your wifdom prove ) 

Intrvft thy fortune to the powers above : 

Leave them to manage for thee, and to grant 
What tbeir unerring wifdom fees thee want. 

Ingoodnqfs as in greatnefs thy excell ; 

O that we lov'd ourfelves but half fo well! Dry den. 

And what fays St. : Peter in this refpeft? Humble y ourfelves therefore under the mighty band of God, 
that be may exalt you in due time , cafiingyonr care upon him , for be caretb for you. i. Pet. v. 6. See 
alfoPf. |fr. 22. Match, vi. 25. Sam. iv. 10. ^ 1 . 

(c) Omncs homines qui fefe Undent pneftare extern animalibusr fumma ops niti decet. Ne vitam 
filentio tranfeant, veluti pecora, quae natora prona, atque ventri obedienda finxit. Sail. Bel. Civ. 
It is neceffary for all men , who would fain excel other animals , firenuoufiy to avoid paffing tbeir lives in 
obfcurity and filence, ever groveling end intent upon tbeir food \ For they that are fucb ferve not our 
Lord Jefos Chrift, but tbeir own belly . hom. xvi. 18. Wbofe God is tbeir belly ; wbofc end is 
defiruBion . Phil. Hi. 19. See the foregoing verfe. 
id) See Ep. 55. 



EPISTLE LXI. 



On Old Age and Death. 

Let u$ no longer indulge the will. I follow this maxim, Lucilias, 
that, now being old, I may not ieem to hanker after thole things which 
pleafed me when I was a boy (a). Night and day this is my talk, at leaft 
4 this 
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• this is my intention ; to reform every evil way. And this I do, that 

one day may be as a whole life ; not that I indeed take it for my laft ; 
but look upon it, as what poffibly may prove fo. In fuch a difpofition. 
of mind, I now write this epiftle to you, as if death was to call upon me 
before I had finiflied it. Be it fo j I am ready to attend him; and there- 
fore truly enjoy life ; becaufe it is of little concern to me, how far death 
. is off. — Before old age, my ftudy and care was to live well ; and now 
in old age, it is to die well ; but to die well, is to die willingly. 

Endeavour, Lucilius , to bring yourfelf to fuch a pafs, as to do and 
faffer nothing unwillingly: wbatmuji be, muji be; neceflity is applicable 
to one that maketh refiftance, not to the willing : there is no neceflity, 
where the will fubmits : he that willingly receives a command, takes 
off the fevereft part of fervitude, viz. the doing that which he would 
not : it is not obedience to a command, that makes a man miferable, 
but repugnancy. Therefore let us fo compofe the mind, that whatever 
' exigence happens, we may meet it willingly; and efpecially let us think 
on our latter end without regret or forrow (b). We muft provide for 
death fooner than life: life is fufficiently provided for; butweareftill 
greedy of further means: fomething Teems ftill to be wanting, and will 
ever feem fo: it is not in the power of days or years to fatisfy us with 
life (c)-, this depends upon the difpofition of the mind. I have lived, 
dcarefl Lucilius , enough , and to my fatisfa&ion: and now, fatiated, as 

it were, with life, I expedt, and with calm refignation, "wait for death , 

♦ 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(4) So St. Paul ; When 1 was a child, / fpakt as a child, I underfeed as a child, I thought as a 
. - child ; but when I became a man 1 put away childijb things . ^ Cor. 1 3, 1 1 . 

(b) O that they were wife, that they under food this , that they would confider their latter-eyed /— 

’ Deut. xxxiL 29. 

(0 Sed omnia pcrfhi&us vitai pyaemia, marccs : 

Sed quia Temper aves quod abeft, praefentia temnis : 

Imperfedla dbi elapfa ell, ingrataque vita, y 

Et nec-opinanti mors ad caput adHitit ante 

Quam Satur, ac plenus poffis difeedere rerum. Locr. iiL 970* 

If old, thou haft enjoy'd the mighty ftore 
Of gay delights, and now canft tafte no snore • 

2 * 
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But yet, becaufe you ftill defir' d to meet 
The abfent , and contemn'd the prefent fiwect. 

Death ferns unwelcome, and thy race half run; 

The conrfe of life feems ended when begun : 

And unexpe&ed bafiy death dtftroys, 

• Before the greedy mind is full of joys • Creech. 

Inde fit at raro, qui fe vixifle beatam 
Dicat, et exafto contentas tempore vitae 

Cedat, uti convira Tatar, reperire queamas. Hor. Sat. 1 . 1. 117. 

From hence bow few, like fated gnefis, depart 
From life's full banquet with a chearful heart f Francis. 

Who adds by way of Note, “ Perhaps our poet had in view an expreffion of Ariftotle, we Jhould 
“ go out of life, as we ought to rife from a banquet , neither thirfiy nor full of wine." See Ep. 30. 

N. h. L) 



EPISTLE LXII. 



On Bufinefs and Study. 

They talk at random. Lucilius , who fay. that a multiplicity of affairs 
prevents their application to the liberal arts : they only pretend to bufi- 
nefs, or encreafe it voluntarily, by continually making bufinefs for 
themfelves. But I am happily difcharged, my Lucilius ■, I am quite at 
leifure ; and be where I will, I am my own matter: for I give not 
myfelf up to common affairs, but attend them occattonally : I hunt not 
after excufes for lofing my time: and wherever my fituation is, there I 
continually exercife my meditations, and retted; upon fomewhat that 
may prove falutary to the mind. When I join my friends, I am not 
the more abfent from myfelf: nor do I tarry long with thofe, whom 
I chance to meet at any time, or whom duty obliges me to attend. I 
am with all good men : thefe I make my companions in whatever place, 
or in whatever age they live. I always carry Demetrius , beft of men, 
along with me; and leaving thofe that are array’d in purple, I converfe 
with him half-naked, as he is, and admire him. Why fhould I not? I 
faw that he wanted nothing. 



Any 
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Any one may dejpife all things; but no one can have all things. The 
fhorteft way to riches then, is to defpife them (a). But our Demetrius 
lives To, not as if he defpifed all things, but as if ( being a King or mafter 
of them) he grudged not others the ufe of them. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c; 
C«) See Ep. 73. (N. b.) 



EPISTLE LXIII. 



Confolatory on the Death of a Friend. 

I AM forry to hear, that your friend Fla ecus is dead; but would not 
have you afflidt yourfelf, Luci/ius, beyond meafure: I dare not require 
of you not to grieve at all ; tho’ I think it would be better: but who is 
mafter of fuch firmnefs of mind, except the man, who is greatly fuperior 
to the power of fortune? And even Inch a one cannot but be pinched 
by fuch an accident, but then it will be no more than a pinch. Fears 
are very excufable, if they run not down immoderately, and we endea- 
vour ourfelves tofupprefs them: our eyes ought not to be dry on the 
death of a dear friend; neither ftiould they ftream; ’tis decent to weep, 
but ufelefs to bewail. You may perhaps think this a hard injunction; 
but remember, that the prince of the Greek poets, allows, as it were, 
but one day for a flow of grief ( 0 ), and fays that even Niobe bethought 
herfelf of food (b). 

But from whence come lamentations and immoderate wailings ! why, 
by tears we endeavour to exprefs our lofsj but, we perfevere in grief 

only 
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only to make the more Ihew of it. No one thus forrows to himfelf (c). 
O wretched folly! there is evjjp ambition and vanity in grief. What? 
then you fay, “ Shall I forget my friend? “ Truly, the remembrance 
of him, which you propofe, will bebutlhort, if it tails no longer than 
your apparent grief: for fome occurrence, or other, will foon change 
the contracted brow into a finite | nor do I think it will require much 
longer time, ere the lofs will in ibme meaiure be forgot; and the fe- 
vered forrows fubfide : as loon as ever you ceale to be a Ipy upon yourfelf, 
that (hew of forrow will be no more: you are now the keeper of your 
forrow, but know, that it often efcapes from its keeper; and generally, 
the more violent it is, the. fooner. Let us endeavour to make the remem- 
brance of a lod friend as eafy and agreeable as poffible: no one returns 
willingly to that, which he cannot refled upon without great pain : but 
if it needs mud be, that we cannot hear the name of thofe whom we 
loved and have lod, without a certain pang of affli&ion, it is dill fuch a 
pang as is not always deditute of pleafure: for, as our Attains was wont 
to fay, “ the remembrance of a departed friend hath fomething grateful 
“ in it; as lome fruits have a pleafing tartnefs; or as in old wine the 
“ bitternefs is not difrelilhed: it is but for awhile, when all that was 
** difagreeable goes off, and pure pleafure reviflts its habitation.” If 
then we believe Attalus t to think our friends fa fe and well, is to feed 
on cakes and honey; but the remembrance of them, when gone, how- 
ever fweet, is intermixed with a certain acid. Be it fo: who knows not 
that acids and bitters whet the appetite? I beg leave however to differ 
from him in opinion : to me the remembrance of a friend is altogether 
pleafant and agreeable: I enjoyed them while living, as if I was one day 
to Iofe them: and I parted from them -os if I dill enjoy'd them in contem- 
plation, (or -was to meet them again). 

Adi then, my Lucilius, as becomes your diferetion ; put not a bad con- 
drudlion on the favours of fortune : die hath taken away, but (he fird 
gave. Let us therefore the more eagerly enjoy our friends while we 
may; becaufe it is uncertain how long it will be in our power. Con- 
fider too how often we mud leave them, being oblig’d, fuppQfe, to take 
a long journey; nay, that even dwelling in the neighbourhood vve tnud 
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be often abfent from them; fo that we lofe them alio while among the 
living. But can you bear the mockery £>f thbfc, who, having before 
treated their friends with great negledt, now bewail them moft miferablyj 
or who pretended not to have any love for a friend before they have loft 
him? Then indeed they mourn bitterly; being afraid it fhould be 
doubted, whether they loved or no: but methinks they give too late proof 
of their affection. Befides, if we have other friends remaining, we pay 
them but an indifferent compliment,, in difbovering, that they cannot 
make up, and comfort us, for the lofs of one; if we have none, we have 
more reafon to complain of ourfelves, than of fortune; fhe hath taken 
one from us ; and we would not be at the pains of a recruit. Again, it 
is to be doub ted if he truly loved one, who could not love more than on® 
( d) : if a man who was robbed of his only coat, fhould chufe to fit down, 
and weep, rather than look about him for fbmewhat to cover his fhoul- 
ders, and keep off the cold; would you not take him for a fool? You 
have loft one friend ; look out for another : it is much better Co to repair 
your lofs, than to fit down and weep. 

I know, that what I am going to fay, is trite and common, I fhall 
not however pafs it by. Time generally puts an end to grief, where a 
man will not do it intentionally: but nothing can be more fcandalous 
in a prudent man, than to expert a remedy for grief in being tired of it: 
I had much rather that you fhould leave grief, than that grief fhould leave 
you : defift then as fbon as poflible from that, which, if you would, 
you cannot go on with much longer. Our anceftors allowed women to 
mourn a year; not that they were obliged to mourn fo long, but no 
longer: but I do not find there was any time fixed for the mourning of 
men: for the lefs they mourn, the better. But where will you point 
me out a widow (even from among thofe whom you could not pull away 
from the corpfe, and fcarce keep from leaping upon the funeral pile) 
who hath fhed tears above a month? Nothing creates difguft fooner 
than grief; while frefh and decent indeed, it meets with abettors and 
comforters; but when extravagant, and of long duration, it is to be 
laughed at; for it is either feigned or ridiculous. 



Even 
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Even I, who write this to you, mourned To immoderately for my 
dearelt relation, Annaus Serenus (f), that (even againft my will) I may 
jullly be number’d among thofe, who have been overcome with grief. 
But I now condemn myfelf for it; and underftand that the principal 
caufc of my mourning ,fo bitterly, was, that I never reflected on the 
poflibility of his dying before me: I thought of nothing more, than his 
being younger, indeed much younger than mylelf ; as if the deltinies 
regarded the order of our birth. Let us therefore continually refleft 
upon our own, as well as upon the mortality of thofe we love. I fhould 
have lard, ** my Serenus is younger than mylelf ; and what then? He 
“ ought in the courle of nature to die after me, but may chance to die 
** before me.” Having made no fuch reflexion as this, — fortune fur- 
prized me, and llruck me unprepared. But now, I think all things 
mortal; mortal without any reltri&ion: whatever may happen at any 
time, may happen this very day. Let us confider therefore, my deareft 
Lucilius, that we loon mull be, what he is, whom we now bewail : 
and perhaps (if the opinion and report of fome wife men be true, that 
there is a place prepared for our reception hereafter) he, whom we fondly 
imagined to haveperilhed, is lent before us to that happy manfion (g). 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

( 4 ) Horn. II. t. 228. Where UljJfct endeavours to redrain the immoderate grief of Achilles, on 
the death of Patroclus : 

A A hi Jt'pil rlfp&f KdLTd&Alt]#* 0* Jtf bdUma 
NffAt* Svyifo f XJWT&ff IT* ifX&Ti f&KpvffetVTAC, 

Eternal forrows what avails to find T 
Greece honours not with folemn fafis the dead : 

Enough , when death demands the dead , to fay 
The tribute of a melancholy day . Pope. 

(£) Horn. II. 601. where Achilles, to comfort the good old King Priam, when he comes to beg 
the corpfe of his ion Ht&or, reminds him of the well known hiftoryof A f iole» 

■■ ■ » ■ N it di prwrotf* t dofmr 

K rap fnvMfxoc N/oCit tyctnaaiornTn, 

Tn Tt p dmdt ** rdtdtc %n (Aiyafosoiv 0 Kovto — - 
# — But now the peaceful hours of facred night 

Demand reflection, and to reft invite. 

Nor thou, O father, thus confum'd with woe, 

• The common cares that nourijb life forego . 
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Not thus did Niobe, of form divine , 

A parent once, whofe forrows equal! d thine ; 

Six youthful font , as many blooming maids , 

In one fad day beheld tl e Stygian Jbadci* Pope. 

But how much more interefting and to the purpofe is that admirable defcription of David’s laments 
tionfor his child ? — Then faid his few ants unto David, nub at thing is this that thou haft done? 77 jou 
did ft faft and weep for the child while it was alive , but when the child was dead, thou didft rift and 
eat bread ! And he faid , while the child was yet alive, I fafted and wept, for I faid who can tell 
whether Cod will be gracious to me, that the child may live ? But now he is dead, wherefore JhouLl l 
faft ? Can I bring him back again ? I fhall go to him, but he cannot rctwn to me . ii Sam. 2 1 , 
See the laft Note. 

(r) Nemo trifljs fibi.— Thus Martial . 

Amiflunt non flet, cum fola eft Gellia patrem ; 

Si quis adeft, juflae profiliunt lacrymae: 

Non dolet hie, quifquis laudari, Gellia quaerit ; 

Ille dolet vere, qui fine tefte dolet. 

Gellia, not even her father mourns , alone ; 

IVhen feen, the ready tears run trickling down : 

They mourn not, who in wifh'd-for praife faceted ; 

Who weeps without a witnefs , weeps indeed . M. 

(a) Becaufe friendfiiip is a facial virtue, not fa confined as true affe&ion between the fees. E t 
quoniam res humanse fragiles caducaeque funt, &c. C/V. Lael. ad fin. “ And fince man holds all 
his pofieflions by a very precarious tenure, we fhould endeavour, as our friends drop off, to repair 
their lofs by new acquifitions, left one fhould be fa unhappy as to ftand, in his old ago, a falitary, 
unconnected individual, bereaved of every perfon whom he loves and by whom he is beloved 2 for 
without a proper and particular objeCt upon which to exercife the kind and benevolent affections, 
life is deftitute of every enjoyment that can render it juftly defo-able.** Me bn. Fitzofbom’s Lett. 

fe) A year, i. e. the old year of Romulus , or the fpace of ten months : for when Numa afterwards 
added two months more, he did not alter the time he had before fettled for mourning ; which was 
alfo the time appointed unto widows to lament the lofs of their deceafed hufbands ; before the expi- 
ration of which time, they could not decently marry again. Pint, in vita Numae. Briffon . dc jure 
Connub. 1 , 10. 

(/*) To whom Seneca inferibed his treatife on Tranquillity . He was PrafeBus Vigilum, an officer 
famewhat like our high-conftable , but of more authority. He died, with fame other great men of 
his time, by eating mufhrooms. Plin. 1 . 22. 

(g.) Solon is quidem fapientis elogium eft, quo fe negat velle fuam mortem dolore amicorum et 
kmentis vacare. Vult, credo, fe efie carum fuis fed haud fcio un melius Ennius , 

Nemo me lacrymis decoret, neque funera fletu 
Faxit 

Non cenfet lugendam efie mortem quam immortalitas confaquatur. Cic. (de Sen.) It is natural, 

I confefs, {with Solon) to defire to be remembered with regret by our particular friends ; but I am 
inclined to give the preference to the fentiment of Ennius : 

Nor loud lament nor felent tear deplore 

The fate of Ennius, when he breathes no more . 

In the poet* s eftimation. Death, which opens the way to immortality , is by no means a fubjefi of reafou - • 
able lamentation . Melmoth. 
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w Under the influence of fuch a perfuafion to indulge unreftrained grief, would be a proof, not 
of a generous afFeftion to one's friend, but of too interefted a concern for one’s (elf. Id. And again, 
to bewail an event attended with fuch advantageous circumftances, would, I fear, have more the 
appearance of envy than of friendthip. Id. 

However, with regard to two real friends, I will venture to affirm, that in defpite of death, they 
mufl both continue to exift, fo long as either of them (hall remain alive ; for the deceafed may, in a 
certain fenfe be faid dill to live ; whofe memory is preferred with the highefl veneration, and the 
moft tender regret in the bofom of the furvivor ; a circumftance which renders the former happy in 
death, and the latter honour’d in life.” Id, 

Socrates fteadily and (irmly after ted, that the human foul is a divine and immortal fubflance ; that 
death opens a way for its return to the celeftial manfions ; and that the fpirits of thofe juft men, who 
have made the greateft progrefs in virtue, find the eafieft and moft expeditious admittance. This 
was alfo the opinion of my departed friend, Scipio Africans. Cic. de Amic, Somn. Scip. Id. 
Cato, N. 86. 

The fouls of the righteous are in the band of God ; and no torment (hall touch them. In the fight 
of the unwife, they feemed to die, and their departure is taken for mifery, and their going from us to he 
utter deftr action ; but they are in peace. Wifd. iii. 1. 

In my father's boufe (faith our Saviour) are many manfions ; I go to prepare a place for you ; I will 
come again, and receive you to nryfelf, that *wbere I am, ye may be alfo. John xiv. 2. 

But ye are come (and have accefs by the New Covenant as fellow citizens, and members of the 
fame fociety) unto the (celeftial) mount Sion ; and unto the city of the living God \ the heavenly Jcrufalem, 
and to an innumerable company of angels , and to the general ajj'embly and church of the fir ft. bom, which 
are written (and enrolled) in heaven, and to (the throne of) God, the judge of all, and to the fpirits 
of juft men made perfeB. Heb. xii. 22. See Epp. 54. (N. d.) 65. (N. g.) Lipf. Phyfiol. itu 
II, 14. 



EPISTLE LXIV. 



On Authors i ejpecially Qu. Sextius; and the Refreft due to great Men. 



You was yefterday with us. If I had faid only yefterday, JLucilius-, 
you might complain; and therefore I added with us-, for with me you 
are always. Some friends came in; fuch, as for whom we generally 
make a larger fire; not like that, which finokes from the kitchen of 
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the wealthy, and is wont to fcare the watchmen; but a middling one; 
chough to fliew that I had company. Our convention turned upon 
various topics, bringing nothing to a point, but tranfultory from one 
thing to another, as it generally happens in a mix’d aflembly. At length 
it was agreed upon, to read a treatife, wrote by £>u. Sex tins, (a) the 
father; believe me, a great man, and, let who will deny it, a Jloic. Good 
Gods ! how full of energy, and fpirit ! fuch as you will fcarce find in 
the whole tribe of philofophers : fome of their writings indeed have a 
great name, but in all other refpedts are weak and languid, in compari- 
fon. They propofe; they debate; they cavil. They infpire us not, 
with courage and conftancy, becaufe they have them not themfelves. 
Whereas when you read Sextius ; you will fay, this man is alive, he exults, 
^e is free , be is fomewhat more than man: he fends me away full of con- 
viction and confidence : whatever diipofition of mind I am in, when I 
read him, (I will own to you) I am ready to defy all accidents, and to 
cry out; why do you loiter , fortune ? Come on ; you fee , I am prepared : 
for I wrap myfelf in a mind like his, which feeks an opportunity to try 
its ftrength, and difplay its valour. 

Spumentemque dari pecora inter inertia votis 
Optat aprum, aut fulvum defeendere monte leonem (b). 
I long, methinks, to have fomething for caufe of triumph, in the exer- 
cife of patience. For this excellency likewife hath Sextius ; he fets be- 
fore you the tranfcehdency of a happy life, and gives you hopes of ob- 
taining it. He placeth it indeed on high, yet fhews it to be attainable 
by a willing mind : and virtue herfelf will teach you, not only to be 
charm’d with fuch a life, but to hope for it (c). 

For my own part nothing takes up more of my time, than this con- 
templation of wifdom. I look upon it with admiration and furprize, 
as on the world itfelf ; which I often behold with wondring eyes, as if 
juft entered upon the wide feene, and I now firft faw the heavens. On 
this account I venerate the difeoveries of wifdom, and not lefs the inge- 
nious difeoverefs: it delights me, as if entering on a large eftate: fuch 
are the acquifitions prepared for me; fuch the fruits of their labour. 
JJut let us adt herein like adifereet houfholder: let us continually im- 
4 prove 
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prove what we have got; that our pofterity may be ftill oblig’d to tts for 
an acceflion. Much remains to be done; and will ftill remain: Nor 
will any one, born a thoufand generations hence, be precluded an oppor- 
tunity of ftill making fome improvement. And what if the ancients 
may be faid to have found out every thing ? yet the application, the 
knowledge, and the right ordering of fuch their difcoveries will ever be 
new. 

Suppose certain remedies had bee? found out for every complaint in 
the eye: there would be no occalion indeed to fearch for more; but di- 
ligence muft be ufed in adapting thefe to the feveral diforders and as the 
occafion may require. If the eye lack moifture, it is to be fupplied by 
one method; by another, the eye-lids, when too thick, are to be 
attenuated ; by another, a fudden flux, or humour is retrained ; by ano- 
ther, the fight is fharpen’d ; now, the remedies muft firft be properly 
prepared; and the time for the application of each, in their refpedtive 
cafes, muft be obferv’d. So, the ancients have found out proper reme- 
dies, for the feveral maladies of the mind, but how they are to be ap- 
plied, and when, it is thebufinefs of the party concexn’d to enquire. 

They who have gone before us have done a great deal, but not finifhcd 
the work.: however, they are to be admired, and reverenced as Gods 
(d). Why fhould I not keep by me the ftatues and pictures of great 
men, as fo many remembrancers, and even celebrate their birth days ? 
Why fhould I not always mention them with honour? The fame ve- 
neration that I owe my own tutors, I owe to thefe, the tutors of man- 
kind; from whom the beginnings of fb great good have been derived 
to us. If I meet a Conful or a Praetor, I will fhew him all the figns 
that are ufually made, in token of honour and refpcdt : I will alight 
from my horfc (ej; I will pull off my bonnet; I will give him the 
way. And fhall I not think upon the two Cato’s , Lalius the wife, 
Socrates the good, Plato , Zeno, and Cleantbes with the utmoft venera- 
tion ? Yes, I will always reverence them and rife up at the bare men- 
tion of fuch great names. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

fa) See Ep. 59. (N* d.) Lipf. Manud. 1 , 6, 

{ b ) Virg. iEn. IV. 158. 

Impatient be views the feeble prey, 

Wijhing fome noble beaft to erofs the way ; 

And rather would the tujky boar attend. 

Or fee the tawny lion downward bend • Dryden, 

(c) You will do right, fays Lipfius % if you afcribe the whole of this defcription (of Sextius) to Seneca 
himfelf ; for a truer pi&ure of him cannot be drawn. 

(d) Lucret. V. 52. ■ ■ Nonne licebit 

Hunc hominem # numero Divfcm dignarier efle# 

Therefore the man who thus reform'd our fouls , 

Who few thefe monflers , not by arms , but rules ; 

Shall we, ungrateful we, not think a God ? Creech. 

# Either Pythagoras , or, (according to LaBantius ) Thales . 

(0 When the fon of Fabius was chofen conful (A. U. C. 743) his father, by reafon of age and 
infirmity, and perhaps from a deiign to try his fon, came up to him on horfeback.; whereupon the 
young conful ordered him to alight, if he had any buiinefs with him. This infinitely pleafed the 
old general ; and though the ftanders-by feemed offended at the imperioufnefs of the fon’s behaviour 
towards a father, fo venerable for his age and authority, yet he inftantly alighted from his horfe, and 
embraced his fon with open arms, telling him, g< Now, thou art my fon indeed, fince thou undcr- 
€t ftandeft the authority with which thou art inverted, and well knoweft whom thou art to command.’* 
Plutarch . Livy, Vat. Max . 

And it is reported of Pompey, that he, in like manner, commanded (by one of his li&ors) Tigranes, 
King of Armenia, to alight from his horfe, before he would permit him to (peak to him. Dion . 1 . 36. 
See Lipf EleB. 1 . i. c. 23. 

( f) Adeperiam caput] I will uncover my head \ i. e. fuppofmg it to be covered, either with the 
petafus, broad-brimmed hat , feldom or never wore but upon a journey ; or the pileus, a cap , allowed 
to (laves (when made free, and their heads had been clofe (haved) as a defence from the cold, and as 
a badge of their liberty ; and to other perfons under fome indifpofition ; or with lacinia togas, the 
lappet of their gown; and this was not a conftant cover, but only occafional, to avoid the rain, or 
fun, or other accidental inconveniencies. Hence it is that we fee none of the ancient ftatues with 
any covering on their heads, except perhaps a wreath, or fomething of the like nature. See LipC 
de Amphitheat. c. 20. Potter 9 s Rom. Antiq. p. 320. 
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EPISTLE LXV. 



On the Firji Caufe . 

Yesterday, my Lucilius , my day was divided between iicknefs 
and felf-enjoyment: the former took pofleflionof the forenoon, and hap- 
pily refign’d the afternoon to the latter. I endeavour’d therefore to 
amufe the mind with reading: this done, as I grew Rronger, I im poled 
a harder talk upon it, and fpurred it on : I fat down to write, and indeed 
with more earneftnefs than ufual, as when I undertake fome knotty 
point and am refolved to mailer it: but lome friends coming in they laid 
a reftraint upon me, and compell’d me as a lick man, that knows not 
what is good for himfelf, to lay afide the pen. We then fell into dif- 
courfe; part of which. Rill under debate, I lhall here fend you; we 
have chofen you our umpire; and have cut out more work for you, I 
believe, than you imagine. 

There are three different opinions relating to Caufe (a). I. Our Roics, 
you know, fay there are two things from whence all other are derived; 
viz. Caufe , and matter (b): matter lies inert, andhelplefs, ready for all 
purpoles; but for ever continuing in the lame Rate, if not put into mo- 
tion. Caufe, i. e. Reafon, (c) gives a certain form to matter, and lhapes 
it at pleafure: from whence proceed all the various works of nature: 
there muR be fomething therefore from whence a thing is made, and 
fomething by which it is made: this they call caufe ; the other matter. 
Every, art is an imitation of nature. What I have faid .therefore of the 
univerfe, transfer to the works of man. A Ratue, for inilance, requires 
hoth matter , capable of being work’d upoq, and an artiR to give it 
form: therefore in a Ratue brafs is the matter: and the Ratuary the 
caufe. The fame is the condition of all things ; forafmuch as they con- 
liR, or have their eflence,' from that whereof they are made and that by 
which they are made. The Roics then allow but of this one caufe , the 
efficient, or that which makes a thing what it is. 

Vol. I. H h 
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II. Arifiotle divides caufe into three forts, (the material , the efficient 
and th c formal). The JirJl, fays he, is matter itfelf, without which no- 
thing can be made: the fecond, is the maker-, the third, the form, which 
is annexed to any work whatever, as, fuppofe, a ftatue; and this he 
calls Idos: to thefe he adds a fourth, (called the final, or) the end, and 
delign of the whole work.— Now to explain thefe; brafs is the firfi caufe 
of a ftatue, for it could never have been made, if there had not been that 
whereon to found, or give it being. The fecond caufe is the workman-, 
for this brafs could never have been fafhioned into a ftatue, had it not 
fallen into the hands of a Ikilful artift. The third caufe, is the form-, 
for it could not have been faid to be the ftatue of a doryphorus (a life- 
guard-man ) or a diadutnenos (a King, or a Prince, wearing a diadem) 
if fuch an appearance or form had not been given to it. The fourth 
caufe is the defign in making it ; for without this it had not been made 
what it is : what then is defign ? Why, that which inviteth the artift, 
and which heconftantly has in view in the profecution of his work: 
whether it be money, if the artift intends what he makes for fale; or 
glory, if he works for reputation; or devotion and piety, if he defign ’d 
it for a gift to fome temple; therefore this alfo is a caufe, whatever it 
be, for which a thing is made and without which it had not been 
made. 

III. Plato adds a fifth ‘to thefe, the exemplar, or what he calls an 
Idea (d): for it is by the obfervance of this, that an artift forms what- 
ever he hath determined to form. Now it matters not, whether this 
exemplar be any thing without, whereon he may fix his eye, or only 
what he hath conceived and planned in his mind. The exemplars of 
all things in the world, God hath in himfelf : he comprehends in his 
omnifeient mind, the number and fafliion of all things that have been 
or fhall be made ; it is even full of thefe refemblances which Plato calls 
Ideas, immortal, immutable, indefatigable. There are therefore, ac- 
cording to Plato, five caufes (e)-, that from which a thing is ; that by 
which it is ; that whereby it is what it is : that for which it is ; that ac- 
cording to which it is: laftly, that which confifts of all thefe: as in a 
ftatue (for that is what we have chofe to exemplify our meaning by) 

that 
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\hiXfrom which it is, is the brafs j that by which it is, is the artift; that 
•whereby it is what it is, is the form; that for which it is, is the defign 
of the maker> that according to which it is, is the exemplar} and fo 
from all thefe is formed a ftatue. And all thefe Plato applies to the 
great world:* the maker, fays he, is God-, from what it is made, mat- 
ter Oticform, is the difpolition and order of things, vifible therein} 
the exemplar , that according to which God formed the immeniity of 
this moft beautiful work} the end, that for which it was made; do you 
afk, what end God could propofe therein? To difplay his goodnefs. 
For truly thus fpeaks Plato: “ what was the caufe of God’s making 
" the world? He is good} and all that he hath made is good} and being 
« good, he cannot envy any good to his creatures } and therefore he hath 
“ made the world in its bed fafhion } and furnifhed it in the belt man- 
** ner poffible (f). ” 

Now judge you, Luci lius, and give us your opinion; who feems to 
fpeak with moft probability, not who fpeaks the exa<ft truth ; for that is 
as much above us, (in this our infirm ftate,) as truth itfelf. In my 
humble opinion, the group of caufes, as here collected by Arijlotle and 
Plato, comprehends either too much, or too little: for if that is to be 
reckoned a caufe , without which a thing cannot be made what it is ; they 
have faid too little; becaufe they muft reckon time a caufe, feeing that 
without time nothing can be made. They muft reckon place \ for if there 
was not a Jomewhere for a thing to be, it could not be at all : they muft 
reckon motion ; for without this, nothing could either be formed, or 
come to decay: without motion, there can be no art, no change. But 
we are enquiring after one firft and general caufe: now, this ought to 
be fimple, as matter is fimple} what then is this firft caufe? Why, 
aSlive loifdom, i, e, GOD; fo that there are not many, and particular 
caufes , but one, upon which all other depend, and that is, the efficient . 
You will fay, perhaps,yom is a caufe , being that which the artift adapts 
to his work; no} it is a part, but not a caufe: the exemplar likewife is 
not a caufe ; but the neceffary means to a caufe ; it is as neceffary to the 
artift, as his chifel or his file; without thefe art could not carry on the 
work; yet they are not part nor caufes of the art itfelf. — But the defign 
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for which an artift fets about any work, is laid to be a caufe; be it fa? 
it is not however the efficient, but adventitious ; and»thefe are innume- 
rable; but we are enquiring after one general caufe. This alfo they 
have alledged, not according to their ufual accuracy; that the whole 
world, and all its complete furniture is a caufe: for, there is a wide 
difference between the work itfelf, and the caufe of it. Either then, 
give us your opinion, Luci/ius; or what is much eafier in thefe cafes, 
deny that it is in your power; being not quite clear in the matter; and 
fo difmifs, and leave us to ourfelves. 

But why, you fay, do I delight to fpend my time in thefe futile en- 
quiries, which check not any fond defire, nor drive from the bofom an 
irregular paflion? Truly, I employ myfelf on thefe fubjeCts in order 
to fettle my mind, and fix my attention : I firft pry into, and examine 
myfelf, and then turn my thoughts to the vafl: world : nor in this em- 
ploy do I lofe my time as you imagine: for all thefe things if they are 
not minced too minutely, and fpun out in vain and ufelefs fubtilties, 
mightily raife and refrefh the foul ; which being heavily prefled down 
by its ufual burthen, defires to be at large and to return thither, from 
whence it was taken. For this body is the load, and punifhment of 
the foul: the foul perpetually labours under the weight of it ; it is ac- 
tually in bonds (g), till philofophy comes to its relief, permits it to 
breath awhile, and delight itfelf with the vaft profpeCt of nature; and 
to transfer the affections from things below to things above; from the 
terreftrial to fuchas are heavenly {JS). This is the liberty fhe from hence 
enjoys; this her pleafing flight; when fhe efcapes from the guard that 
confined her here; and makes a tour to heaven. As your artificers, who 
have been intent upon feme nice work that fatigues the eyes when they 
have only a dim and glimmering light in their fhops; go out into the 
ftreet or feme open place, where the people are wont to difport them- 
felves, and there feaft the eye with the clear light of day: fo the foul 
fhut up in this fad and gloomy tabernacle, as often as it can, feeks eafe 
and freedom, and pleafingly enjoys itfelf in the contemplation of the 
works of nature.— 
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—The wife man, and even the difciple of wifdom, remains indeed 
Itffl in the body, yet the better part of him frequently makes excurfi- 
ons: all his thoughts are fetupon fublime things; and as if bound by 
the military oath, he looks on the gift of life as his prefent pay; and lo 
reforms himfelf as to have neither love' nor hatred thereto ; and from 
hence patiently endures all that mortality is fubjedt to ; well knowing, 
that greater and more folid fatisfadtions are yet to come (/). 

And would you, Lucilius t debar me from an infpe&ion into the 
works of nature; and confine me from a view of the 'whole to fome 
fcanty part of it? Shall I not enquire into the origin of things; — 
who created the univerfe;— who firft divided the mafs, and gave mo- 
tion to inert and lifelefs matter ? Shall 1 not enquire, who formed 
' this our world ; by what wifdom fuch an immenfity of things came 
under rule and order; who colledted the fcattered, and feparated fuch 
as were confufed and blended together; and brought forth the won- 
derful beauty that lay concealed under one fqualid deformity or chaos ? 
Or, from whence fo great light is poured all around upon us ; whether 
it be from fire, or lomething brighter than fire ? Shall I not enquire, 
I fay, after thefe things? Shall I remain for ever ignorant, whence I 
came; and whether I am to lee this world but once, or often ( k )? 
whether I am going, and what happy manfion waits the foul, when 
delivered from the fervitude of the body (/) ? Do you forbid me to 
concern myfelf with heaven, i. e. do you command me to live with 
my head ever bowed down to the earth? No; I am greater and born 
to nobler purpofes, than to be the vile bondflave of my body ; which 
I confider in no other light, than as the chain that deprives me of my 
native liberty. This body then let Fortune attack when Ihe pleafes; 
Ihe cannot wound me through it: all that can fuffer in me is the body: 
fubjedfc as this tabernacle is to injury, the foul, that dwells therein, is 
Hill free. Nor lhall this fiefh, however frail, compel me to bafe fear, or 
to hypocrify, or to dilfimulation milbecoming a good man ; I would 
by no means fay a falfe thing, were it to do honour to this infignificant 
little body : if I think proper, I can withdraw myfelf from all fellow- 
Ihip with it; nor even now while we remain- together, is our compa- 
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nionfhip upon equal terms; for the foul claims all dominion to her- 
felf; and on the contempt of the body founds her true and certain 
liberty. 

But to return to our delign: this infpedtion into the nature of 
things, that I have been fpeaking of, is what will contribute greatly 
to the liberty of the foul : forafmuch as we learn from hence, that the 
univerfe confifts of God and matter ; that God rules and governs all 
things, which being difperfed around, follow Him their Ruler and their 
Guide. Now, the Maker, i. e. God , muft be greater than the things 
made, i. e. matter , which is ever fubjeft to his Almighty power. And 
what God is in the world, fuch is the mind or foul in man ; what in 
the world is matter , in us is body. Let the worfe then be fubfervient 
to the better : let us be firm and ftrong againlt accidents j let us not 
dread injuries, or wounds, or chains, or poverty, or death itfelf. For, 
what is death ? It is either an end of life, or the paflage into another ; 
and why fhould I fear to be no more, fince that is the fame as not to 
have been ? much lefs I have reafon to be afraid of pafling elfewhere ; 
for, wherever I go, I fhall certainly be more at large than I am at 
prefent. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c 

(a) Between the Stoics, and Arijlotle, and Plato, 

(b) The fame according to Laertius , called by Plato, 0 €o? k*/ vAir*. which Thales calls. Memos 

et Aquam . Pythagoras , Monas, unto, (mens, five Deus, God ) binio, (materia, matter J which 

Liffius carries back to Homer <f . 366) under the allegorical characters of Proteus, and his daughter 
Eidothea , (al. Theonome . Eur. al. Eurynome, Zenod.) Cicero, Acad. Qua;ft. I. 6. Naturam divide- 
bant (Stoici) in res duas, ut altera e/Tet efficiens ; altera autem quafi huic fe praebens, ex qua aliquid 
efticeretur, &c. Explained by La&antius , vii. 3. Stoici naturam in duas dividunt partes unam quae 
dficiat, alteram quae fe ad faciendum traClabilem praeftat. Ita ifti uno naturae nomine res diver- 
fiflimas comprehenderunt, Deum , et mundum , artificem et opus, dicuntque alterum line altero nihil 
poffe, tanquam natura fit Deus mundo permiilus : nam interdum fic confundunt, ut fit Deus ipfa 
mens mundi, et mundus fit corpus Dei. The Stoics divide Nature into t<wo farts ; the Maker and 
the thing made, i. e. God, and the world ; as if God was the foul of the world, and the world the 
body of God. It were well (fays Leland, 1 . 13.) if the abfurdity of this way of philofophifing were 
the worft of it. But befides that it gave occafion to fome of thofe extravagant flights of the Stoics, 
fo unbecoming dependent creatures, as if they had a divinity and fufficiency in themfelves, which 
placed them in feveral refpefts on an equality with God (fee Ep. 53.) this notion was made ufe of 
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far fupporting Pagan idolatry, and was therefore of the mod pernicious confequeace to the intereft 
of religion. 

B at the principal error, and what among the Greek philofophers, from the time of Ariftotle , 
became the favourite opinion, was, they all (Plato perhaps excepted) thought it impojjible to admit the 
making any thing out of nothing , and consequently that matter was coeternal with the eternal mind. A 
fcheme which confounds God and the creature, and purfued to its genuine confequence is fubver- 
five of all religion and morality. But as a fufficient anfwer to thefe or the like abfurd principles 
relating to the Deity, I (hall refer the reader to the words of Mr. Locke, (vol. ii. p. 249.) ** *Tis 

“ an overvaluing ourfelves to reduce all to the narrow meafure of our capacities ; and to conclude 
“ all things impoflible to be done, whofe manner of doing exceeds our comprehenfion : this is to 
* r make our comprehenfion infinite, or God finite ; when what he can do is limited to what we can 
“ conceive of it. If you do not underftand the operation of your own finite mind, that thinking 
“ thing within you, deem it not ftrange that ye cannot comprehend the operations of that eternal 
€t infinite mind, who made and governs all things, and whom the heaven of heavens cannot con- 
“ tain.” Alls, 14. 15. 24. 16. Lipf Phyfiol. 1 . 4. ii. 2. Lei and , i. 280. 

(c) In. the language of the Stoics. Thus— ad Hehviam, Quifquis formator univerfi fuit, five ille 
Deus eft potens omnium, five incorporalis ratio, ingentium operum artifex, five divinus Spiritus 
per omnia maxima minima, xquali intentione dift'ufus. See. c. 8. — Whoever was the maker of the 
univerfe, whether it was God omnipotent, or incorporeal Reafon, the artificer of great works, or the 
divine Spirit, pervading all things, with equal efficiency, See. A remarkable paflage, compared with 
Gentfis, i. i. 2. 

(d) Whatfoever the mind perceives in itfclf, or is the immediate objefl of perception, thought, 
or underftanding, that I call Idea. Locke, vol. i. p. 97. See Ep. 57. (N. m.) Lipf Phyfiol. ii. 3. 

(e) Plutarch contracts them for him into three (dp *, mpfo c) the efficient, the material, and 
the final, including the exemplary and formal in the efficient . 

(f) God faw every thing that he had made, and behold! it was very good. Gen. i. 31. All the 
works of the Lord are exceeding good, and whatfoever he commandeth Jhall be accomplifbed in due fcafon . 
A man need not fay, what is this I wherefore is that I for he bath made all things for their ufes . Good 
things are created from the beginning for the good j Jb to the finna they are turned into e vil. Eccluf. 
xxxix, 1 6, 35. 

(g) From whence the body, in Greek, is called «( /i/cpem uV dvr* 7 Tie u$a ka ta 

font’) as enchaining and confining the foul againfi its nature . Lipf. Fot wc knew that every crea- 
ture groanetb , and bewailetb in pain together until now. Rom. viii. 22. For we that are in this 
(ruinous earthly) tabernacle, do groan being burthen* d therewith ; uot for that we would be (utterly) 
unclothed, but clothed upon, (with our future habitation) that (our prefen t) mortality might be /wal- 
lowed up of life. For we know, that if our earthly houfe of this tabernacle were difjolved, we have a 
building of God, an houfe, not made of bands, eternal in the heavens, ii Cor. v. 1. 5. See Ep. 24. 
(N. i.) 

(b) See Ep. 38. (N. r.) and the following note. 

(i) Seneca again 5 not the Stoic , but the Chriftian, who confidereth, that our light ajfliSlion which 
is but for a moment, worketb for us a more exceeding, and eternal weight of glory, ii Cor. 14, 17. See 
Ep. x 7 * 5 *- 

(k) An firpr? Nefciam quo iturus fim. Vulg. Ptncian* But Grouovius and the antient MSS. 
an faepe nafeendum? quo— alluding either to (TAAtyytnatAi ) the ftoical do&rine of the foul, exifting 
in a former ftate, or t ^ lc Pythagorean Tranfmigration ; which by the way, Lallan tins 

(iii. 18.) gives to the Stoics— fuperefle animas poft mortem Pythagorici et Stoici dixerunt; eafijue 
non nafei, fed infinuari in corpora, et dc aliis in alia migrare. But Lipfius not only doubts this, but 
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proves the contrary. (Phyfiol. iii. 12.) This doflrine however prevailed among our anceftors, the 
Gauls, (as we learn from Ceefar) and efpecially the Druids; whom Lucan thus addrcfleth : 

■ Vobis au&oribus, umbrae 

Non tacitas Erebi fedes vitafque profundi 
Pallida regna petunt ; regit idem fpiritus artus 
Orbe olio, longae, canids fi cognita vitae, i. 449. 

If dying mortals dooms they (the Druids) fing aright, * 

No ghofts defend to dwell in dreadful night ; 

No parting fouls to grifly Pluto go. 

Nor fink the dreary filent fades below . Rowe. 

It is fo antient a do&rine that it is difputable, whether the Druids borrowed it from Pythagoras, or 
Pythagoras from them. And among the many nadons who are laid to have held this doftrine, Jujlin 
Martyr mentions the latter Jews, according to St. Matth. xv. 16 fome fay, that thou art Elias, and 
ethers Jeremias, or one of the Prophets . 

(1) Lipfius refolves this queftion in the words of Seneca's father fSuafor vi.) Animus divina origine 
hairihis, onerofi corporis vinculis exfolutus, ad fedes fuas et cognata fidera recurrit. The fotd, of 
divine origin, when releafed from the bonds of this burthenfome body, returns to its native feat and 
kindred ftars . And from Seneca himfelf (de Tranyuill. xi.) Reverti eo, unde veneris quid grave eft? 
Can it be in any wife grievous, to return to the place from whence you came ? 

An dubium eft habitare Deum fub pettore noftro 
In coelumque redire animas, coeloque venire. Manilius, 1 . 4. 

For who can doubt that God refides in man ? 

That fouls from beav'n defend, and when the chain 
Of life is broke, return to heav'n again ! , 
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Deformity no Hindrance to Virtue. — Whether all Good be equal. 

I HAVE feen, after many years, Claranus, who was my fchoolfel- 
Iow: I need not therefore call him old. Truly he feems even yet in 
full vigour and ftrength of mind, ftruggling perpetually with the in- 
firmities of his little body. For nature feems not to have ufed him 
well, in placing fuch a foul in fuch a frame; or perhaps fhe had a mind 
to fhew, that the moft noble and happy qualities may be concealed un- 
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der any outward lhape whatever. But he hath furmounted all difficul- 
ties and difcouragements; and from contemning himfelf, is come to 
contemn all other things. So that in my opinion Virgil feemS mifta- 
ken, when he lays 

Gratior elt pulchro veniens e corpore virtus. 

For Jprightly grace and equal beauty crown'd . (Dryden) 

For virtue needs no foreign ornament, Ihe derives her dignity from her- 
felfj and confecrates the body Ihe inhabits (<z). The more I beheld 
our Claranus , the more comely I thought him, and as ftraight in body 
as in mind. A great man may fpring from a cottage; and a beautiful 
and great foul dwell in a deformed body. Nature feems to me, to have 
produced fome fuch men, in order to demonftrate, that virtue is not 
confined to any particular place: could Ihe have exhibited fouls in a 
naked and vifible ftate, (he might have done it, but now Ihe does more; 
in producing them entangled, as it were, and enclofed with bodies, yet 
breaking through all obftacles to the difplay of their excellency and 
cffedts. Claranus , I fuppofe, is let forth as an example, whereby we 
may learn, that the foul is not polluted by the deformity of the body, 
but the body is adorned by the beauty ,of the foul. I had the pleafure 
of his company but a few days, however we had frequent dilcourle; 
and the fubjedts of our converlation I here tranlmit to you. 

On the firft day, the quellion propofed was, bow all good could be 
put upon an equality , when it is generally divided into three kinds (b). 
Under this title, according to the ftoics, fome things are primarily good, 
as, joy, peace, and the welfare of our country: next to thefe are fuch 
as originate from fome inflidtion on this wretched material body; as, 
patience under pain, and torture; and temperance , and diferetion in a 
fevere fit of ficknefs: the former we with for abfolutely, and diredtly ; 
the latter as neceffity lhall require. There is yet a third fort of good, 
fuch as, a decent gait, a fedate countenance, and a behaviour every way 
fuitable to the charadter of a prudent man. 

Now, how can thefe things be faid to be equal in themlelves j when 
fome of them are fo very defireable, and other fo difagreeable ? To dif- 
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tinguifh them aright, ldt U8 return to, and confiderthe flrft good \ what 
it is. It is a mind, or foul, regardful of truth ; well knowing what 
to avoid and what to purfuej fetting a value upon things, not according 
to fancy, but reafon ; intermixing herfelf with the great univerfe, and 
contemplating what is doing therein; intent alfo upon her own thoughts 
and actions ; as truly great as zealous in her endeavours; alike invinci- 
ble by profperity and adverlity : fubjedting herfelf to neither; eminently 
exalted above contingencies and accidents ; difplaying her beauty with 
gracefulnefs ; and by her ftrength her found difpofition; undifturbed, 
intrepid; whom no violence can fhake; no changes or chances can 
either lift up or caft down; fuch is the foul, when accomplifoed with 
virtue (c) ; fuch her appearance, when, brought under one view fhe 
exhibits all her charms : however, there are feveral fpecies of it, dif- 
played in different adtions according to the different circumftances of 
life, yet in herfelf fhe is neither greater, nor lefs. 

For, the fummum bonum, or chief good, cannot deereafe; nor can 
virtue ever recoil (d) ; however converted into different qualities, being 
fafhioned according to the complexion of the affair in hand; for what- 
ever fhe hath touched, fhe reduceth to her own likenefs, and paints of 
her own colour; fhe decorates adtions, friendfhips, and fbmetimes 
whole families which fhe herfelf had united and fet in order : in fhort, 
whatever foe hath the management of, fhe renders amiable, confpicu- 
pus, and worthy admiration : therefore her ftrength, and greatnefs can- 
not rife higher at one time, than at another: becaufe what is greatejl 
admits no increafe. You can find nothing more right than what is 
right, more true than what is true; more temperate than what is tem- 
perate (<?). Every virtue hath a proper mean; and a mean is a certain 
meafure. Conftancy cannot go beyond itfelf any more than juft confi- 
dence, truth, and fidelity. Nothing can be addedto that which isperfedi; 
it was not perfedt, if any thing could be added thereto: and therefore 
no addition can be made to virtue; if there can, it is as yet defedtive: 
fo, what is fit and honourable admits of no acceffion; becaufe it is of the 
fame rank with the things abovemen tiond; as alfo what is .decent, juft, 
• And lawful, forafmucb as they are comprehended under certain limits. 
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To admit encreafe, is a Agn of imperfedion : all good falls under the 
fame predicament. Public and private utility are conjoyned, and being 
inleparable are alike to be commended and maintained by all. There* 
fore virtues are equal in therhfelves, and the workes of virtue (f), and 
the men converfant therein: the virtues of plants and animals, as they 
are mortal, frail, weak, and uncertain, rife and fall j and therefore are 
not to be efteemed of equal value: whereas human virtues are fubjeft 
to one rule; forafmuch as right and Ample reafoh is one. Nothing is 
more divine than what is divine; nothing is more heavenly than what 
is heavenly. Mortal things are railed up and thrown down ; they are 
worn away, and grow ag^in; they are exhaufted, and again replenifhed; 
and therefore in this their uncertain Ante, there is an inequality: but 
the nature of divine things is one: andreafon is nothing elfe but a par- 
ticle of the divine fpirit infufed into the human body. If reafon then 
be divine and no good is without reafon; then all good is divine: but 
there is no difference between things that are divine, therefore none be- 
tween things good’, and confequentlyjoyand aflrong and ftubborn fuffe- 
rance of fortune are equal: for, in both thefe is the fame grcatnefs of 
foul, tho’ in the one it is fomewhat free and relax; in the other intent 
and refolute. For why? Do you not think, Lucitius , that the virtue 
of him who courageoufly befiegeth a city, and of him, who endureth 
the miferies of a liege, is equal ? Great is Scipio who lays liege to, and 
blocketh up Numantiai and compels the invincible forces therein, to 
be their own executioners*: Great alfo is the undaunted fpirit of the 
beAeged, who know no blockade, while the gate of death is open; and 
who expire in the arms of liberty. 

Other virtues are alike, equal in themfelves (g), as, tranquillity, 
Ancerity, liberality, conftancy, aequanimity, perfeverance: forafmuch 
as in all thefe one and the fame virtue fubfifts; which renders the mind 
Arm and invariable. Is there then no difference between joy, and an 
inAexible endurance of pain? None, as to the virtues themfelves, tho* 
a great deal as to thofe things, by which each virtue dilplays itfelf: as 
in the one, there is a natural remiffion or relaxation of the mind; in the 
other an unnatural grief; thefe then are the means, or certain modifica- 
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tions, that admit a wide difference: but the virtue in both is equal : the 
objedt or circumftance alters not the virtue; as no diftrefs or difficulty 
can make it worfe, nor any mirth or joy make it better: either good 
therefore, as good, muft necelTarily be equal; as the virtuous man can- 
not behave himfelf better under joyous circumftances ; nor if afflicted, 
under fortune; and two things, wherein nothing better can be done, 
than what is done, muft be equal: for if any thing foreign or external 
can lelTen or encreafe the virtue, it ceafes to be the one good , that is fit 
and honourable: and if fo; there is an end of every thing that is ho- 
nourable : but why ? I will tell you : nothing is honourable which is 
done unwillingly and perforce. Every thing honourable is voluntary: 
now, fuppofe a man, idle, querulous,unfteady, timorous, he then hath 
loft one of the beft qualities a man can have, viz. felf-complacency : nor 
can any thing be honourable, that is not free : for what is in a ftate of 
fear, is in a ftate of ilavery : every thing that is truly honourable, enjoys 
fecurity and tranquillity ; but if a man refufeth any thing, that is fit to 
be done, if he complains, if he thinks it evil or an hardfflip, he muft 
neceffarily be difturbed, and in great perplexity; for on the one hand 
a (hew of what is right and fit invites him ; on the other, the fulpicion 
of evil draws him back; therefore he that is about to do a truly juft 
and honourable action, (hould he meet with any oppofition, he may 
think it an annoyance, but let him not think it an evil ; let him do it 
willingly; every thing truly honourable, is neither done by command 
or compulfion: it is pure without any mixture of evil. 

I know what will be objected to me here, that I would fain perfuade 
you, Lucilius, that there is no difference, whether a man be in the 
height of decent joy, or is filent upon the rack (A), and has ftrength 
enough to weary out his tormentor; I might anfwer you in the words 
of Epicurus (/); a wife man fays he, tho' be is roofing in Phalaris’ bull, 
will cry out , it is pleafant, and does not at all concern me. Why then 
(hould you be furprized at my faying, the good is equal, of one rejoy- 
cing moderately at a banquet, and of another with amazing fortitude 
enduring torment; when (what is more incredible) Epicurus fays, it 
is pleafant to be tortured. But here I anfwer as before, there is a wide 
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difference between joy and pain: were I put to my choice, I fhould 
certainly deiire to enjoy the one, and efcape the other: the one is na- 
tural, the other contrary to nature : and as long as they are confider’d 
in this light, there is undoubtedly a great difparity between them. 

But when we come to confider virtue, they are equal, both that 
which labours hard in a rough and that which glides along in a fmooth 
path. Vexation, and pain, and whatever elfe feems irkfome and incon- 
venient, are of no confequence; for they are fwallow’d up in virtue. 
As the liars hide their diminifh’d heads before the brightnefs of the 
fun; fo pains, afflictions and injuries are all crufhed and diffipated by 
the greatnefs of virtue: whenever fhe fhines, every thing but what 
borrows its fplendor from her, difappears ; and all manner of annoy- 
ances have no more effeCt upon her, than a fhower of rain upon the 
fea. In confirmation of this, you may obferve, with what earneftnefs 
a good man will fly to do what is juft and right ; tho’ the executioner 
Hands in his way; and the rack and fire are before him; he will perfe- 
vere in his duty; nor will he confider what he is about to fuffer but 
what he is about to do; and will truft himfelf to a good aCtion, as to a 
friend and good man; under whofe protection he is fafe and happy (£) : 
an honourable aCtion, tho’ attended with fevere and painful circum- 
ftances, will have the fame place in his efteem, as a good man, how- 
ever poor, an exile, and pale through want and ficknefs. Well then, 
fuppofe we, on one hand, a good man, abounding with wealth; and 
on the other hand, one deftitute of every thing, but what he hath in 
himfelf ; each of them will be equally a good man t however unequal 
in outward circumftances. 

The fame judgment, as I have laid before, may be formed of things 
as of men : virtue is as commendable in a body that is healthful and at 
large, as in one that is fickly and in prifon. Therefore even your own 
virtue, Luciltus , you will not think the more commendable, becaufe 
fortune hath hitherto preferved your body, hale and found; than if by 
fome accident it had been wounded and maimed : otherwife it would 
be judging of the mailer by the liveries of his fervants; for all things* 
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"w hich chance hath any influence, are* at bfeft, but of a fcrvile nature » 
as riches, the body, and worldly honours : they are weak, tranfltory, 
mortal, and of uncertain poffeffion; whereas the works of virtue are 
free, noble, Mid invincible; not to be admired the more. On account 
of being favoured by any flattering fortune; or the lefs, becaufe preffed 
and oppofed by the crofleft circumftances that can happen. 

What is friendfhip among men, that is affection with regard to 
things : 1 cannnot think you would love a rich good man, more than 
a poor one; nor one that is ftrong and brawny better than one, who is 
lean and fickly; therefore neither will you affedt a thing that is ho- 
nourable, becaufe pleafant and eaiy, more than what is furrounded with 
trouble and difficulty: otherwife you will make me believe, that, of 
two men equally good, you will prefer him, that is fpruce and clean, 
to him that is dirty and flovenly; and further, will rather delight in the 
man that is whole and found of limb, than in one that is lame and 
purblind; till by degrees your delicacy proceeds fo far, as, of two men 
equally juft and prudent, you would rather chufe him whole hair is 
frizzled and curled, than one with a bald pate: but where virtue is equal 
in both, the inequality in all other refpedts will foon difappear; for 
that is the principal, all other things are merely adventitious. And 
who, I pray, is fo unjuft in his judgment, and partial among his fa- 
mily, as tp love a fon in health, more than one that is lick; or one 
that is tall and lufty, more than one who is fhort and weak ? Brutes 
make no diftindtion in their young, and we fee this particularly exem- 
plified in birds and fowl. TJlyJfes was in as great hafte to reach the rocky 
barren fhore of Ithaca, as Agamemnon was to reach the lofty walls of 
Mycena. For, no one loves his country becaufe it is more fpacious 
than another, but becaufe it is his own. 

Now whither tends all this ? Why to (hew you that virtue looks 
on all her works, as her offspring, with an impartial eye; indulges 
them all alike; and indeed the more earneftly, when they are in any 
wife diftreffed ; as the love of a fond parent generally inclines to thole 
who Hand moft in need of pity {!). Not that virtue loves fuch her 
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works, as are afflicted and opprefled, the more; but only as a good and 
tender parent, fhe is the more concern’d to cherifh and comfort them. 

But after all, why is not one good greater than another? Becaufe, 
if a thing be truly fit, nothing can be fitter; or plainer than what is 
abfolutely plain: you cannot fay there is any difference where there is 
a parity; neither therefore can any thing be more juft and honourable 
than what is ftri&ly juft and honourable. If then the nature of all 
virtues be equal, the three kinds of good are upon an equality. From 
hence I fay, to rejoice, or to grieve with moderation, is equal; nor 
does that joy excel this firmnefs of mind, ftifling its groans upon the 
rack. The former good is indeed more eligible, but the latter more 
admirable; neverthelefs both are equal; becaufe whatever annoyance 
there may be therein, it lies hid under the veil of greater good : who- 
ever is pLeafed to think them unequal, turns away his eyes from the 
virtues themfelves, and behqlds only the externals. True good hath 
always the fame weight and mealure; but the falfe are lighter than 
vanity itfelf ; and, however great and fpecious they ftem, are, when 
brought to the balance, always found deceitful. Depend upon this, 
Lucilius, whatever true reafon commends, is folid, is eternal: it 
ftrengthens the mind, and lifts it up on high, there to remain for 
ever: but fuch things as are injudfcioufly praifed, and extolled by the 
opinion of the vulgar, puff up the mind with vain delight: on the 
other hand, thole things which are dreaded as evils, affedt it as fen- 
fibly, as the apprehenfion of danger affedta animal? : thefe things 
therefore both delight and affljdt the foul without caufe; neither are 
thole worthy of joy, nor thefe of fear : reafon alone is immutable; and 
tenacious of its opinion; for it does not ferve but command the ftnfes. 
Now, reafon is equal to reafon, as right is to right; but all virtue is 
right reafon ; and if right, then equal. And as reafon is, fuch are its 
a&ions, and therefore all equal: being fimilar to reafon, they are fimilar 
in themfelves: l mean all fuch addons as are juft and honourable: not 
but that there may he a great difference in them with regard to the 
objedt or circumftance, which may be more enlarged or more con- 
fined; foretimes illuftrious, fbraetimes ignoble.; at one time apper- 
taining 19 . many, at another to few; yet in all theft* the heft or prin- 
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cipal thing is fljll the fame; as of good men, all are equal as good mop. ; 
(m) though their ages may be different, the one old, the other youn.?; 
or their fliape, the one beautiful, the other deformed; or their fortune, 
the one rich, the other poor; the one popular, powerful, and well 
known both in town and country; the other known to very few, or 
fcarce known at all; but in that they are good, I fay they arc equal. 
The fenfe is no proper judge of good and evil; it is ignorant of what 
may be ufeful or what not; it cannot give its opinion, but of the thing 
prefent; it neither forecafts what is to come, nor remembers what is 
paft: it cannot fee to the length of a confequence; though on this 
depend the order and feries of things, and that uniformity of life that 
leads to perfection. 

Reafon therefore is the foie arbitrefs of good and evil : of any thing 
external or foreign fhe makes no account ; and looks upon fuch things 
as are indifferent, as acceflions of little or no importance. All gooi 
with her, fubfifts in the mind : fome things however fhe receives as 
primary, and purfues them earneftly with defign ; fuch as victory, good 
children, the welfare of one’s country; there are other things as of a 
fecond order, which difplay not themfelves but in adverfity; as the 
patient fufferance of a fevere difeafe, or of banifhment: and fome of a 
mixed kind, no more confbnant to nature, than againft it; as, to walk 
or fit with a good grace; for to fit is as natural as to ftand or walk. 
The two former kinds are different; forafmuch as the firft are agreeable 
to nature; as the dutifulnefs of children, and thefafety of our country; 
and the fecond are contrary to nature ; as, to fuftain torment with cou- 
rage, and conftancy; and patiently endure thirft, while a fever is burn- 
ing up the heartftrings. What then, can there be any good that u con- 
trary to nature ? No, but that is fometimes contrary to nature, wherein 
this good fubfifts; for, to be wounded, or afflicted with a fore difeafe, 
or to be broiled to death, is contrary to nature; but to preferve an 
unconquerable mind amidft thefe torments, is agreeable to the dignity 
of nature. To exprefs what I mean, as briefly as poflible; the objeft 
of good is fometimes againft nature, but good itfelf never : becaufe no 
good can be without reafon ; and reafon always follows nature. What 
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then it reafon ? The imitation of nature (»). And what is the fummum 
bonum , or chief good of man? The behaving, himfelf agreeably to the 
dictates of nature. You lay, no doubt, ** that the peace is happier, 
** which hath never been difturbed, than that . which is obtained by 
“ the blood of thoufands; and that it is an happier ftate of health which 
** hath never been broken, than that which is repovered by art and 
“ patience, from a violent difeafethat threatened death: in like manner 
** you fay, that joy is a greater good than a mind capable of enduring 

pain and torment from the fword and fire." I deny all this: for, 
however thofe things that are cafual may be fubjeCt to a wide differ- 
ence, being eftcemed according to the benefit of the receiver; the only 
one purpofe of good men is to agree with nature, and this is alike in all* 

When the fenate agree to the opinion of any member, we do not 
fey, that fuch a one affents more than another; as they all join in the 
fame opinion. The feme I fay of virtues, they all affent to nature; the 
fame I fay of good-, every good agrees with nature. Some go off the 
ftage of life, in their youth; others in old age; befide thefe, dies the 
little infant, who hath done nothing more than feen life. Now all thefe 
were equally mortal; though death fuffered the life of one to run on 
longer, cut off the other in the bloom of youth, and nipt the other in 
the very bud. One man is carried off antidft a jovial banquet; to ano- 
ther death is but a continued flcep; another dies in the arms of his 
miftrefe ; oppofe to thefe, fuch as are pierced by the fword, or kill’d 
by the bite of a ferpent, or crufhed under fome ruins, or have died in 
extreme torture by a long contraction of the nerves : can the end of any 
among thefe be called better or worfe? Death is the feme to all; the 
means indeed are very different; * but the end, I fey, is ftill the feme: 
no death can be feid to be greater or lefs; for it has the feme quality in 
all; to put an end to life; the feme is what I affirm to you, Lnciiiuf, 
concerning good; one fort is to be found in mere pleafures; another 
amidft pain and forrow; that with pleafing moderation hath directed 
the indulgence of Fortune; this hath fubdued her moil violent animo- 
fity; the good was equal in both; though one walked on in a fmooth 
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path, and the other was forced to climb a rock: the end of all is the 
fame; they are good, they are commendable, in that they follow 
reafon and virtue ; and virtue reduceth to an equality whatever fhe is 
pleafed to acknowledge for her own. 

But that you may not be furprifed, Lucilius , at this among other 
our pofitions; be pleafed to recoiled!, that even according to Epicurus, 
there are two bleffings, of which the chief, and moll happy good is 
compofed, a body without pain, and a foul withoutpajfton or perturbation. 
Thefe bleffings admit of no increafe, if they are complete and perfect; 
for how can that receive more, which is full already ? If the body be 
free from pain, what can you add to this indolence; if the mind be 
confident, and well pleafed with itfelf, what can you add to this tran- 
quillity ? As a clear Iky, when the fun ffiines out in his full glory, 
is not fufceptible of greater brightnefs ; fo the condition of a man, 
who, by his diligence and diferetion, enjoys a found body and a found 
mind, and who builds upon thefe his chief good, is intirely perfedt; 
he hath reached the end of his wiffies ; his mind knowing no diforder, 
nor his body any pain. Whatever blandifhments happen from without 
they augment not the chief good, but only give it, as it were, a pleafing 
relifh : for the abfolute good of human nature is fully and completely 
fatisfied with the peace of body and foul. 

But I will give you alfo from Epicurus a diftindlion of good, more 
like to this of the ftoics. There is a fort of good, which, he fays, he 
had much rather fhould be his portion, as, the eafe of the body, free 
from every annoyance; and a relaxation of foul, rejoicing in the con- 
templation of its own felicity; and another fort, which, though he 
would not wiffi them to be his lot, yet have their merit, and what he 
commends and approves, as, the patient fufferance, before mention’d, 
of a bad ftate of health, and conftancy in the moft grievous pain which 
Epicurus (o) himfelf labour’d under, upon a moft happy day : for, he 
tells us, he was racked with an ulcer in the bladder, and an inflam- 
mation in the bowels ; fo that it was impoffible to endure more pain : 
yet even this he called a blefied day to him : now, no one can enjoy a 
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blefied day, without being in pofleffion of the chief good. You fee then 
that even with your Epicurus there is a fort of good , which no one in- 
deed would chufe; but which, if neceflity requires it, is Hill to be 
embraced, to be commended, and placed upon an equality with fove- 
reign good; as the day which clofed the happy life of Epicurus , and for 
which he gave thanks with his dying breath. 

Give me leave, Lueilius , bell of men, to fpeak fomewhat more free- 
ly; if any good could be greater than another; I lhould prefer thole that 
leem fo very difagreeable to fuch as are of a more foft and delicate na- 
ture: for it is greater, to bear up again ft, and conquer difficulties, 
than to ule good fortune with moderation: on this account, I know, 
the lame judgment will incite men, to carry themlelves well in prolpe- 
rity, and not to be lefs patient in adverfity: he may be alike brave, 
who Hands fentinel in the trenches, before the enemy hath fallied to 
force the camp; with him, who having his legs cut off, fightethupon 
his Humps, and fcorns to throw away his Iword. Go on , and profper, 
my brave lads , is faid to the men, who are cover’d with wounds and 
returning from the field Of battle: I cannot therefore but highly re- 
commend this good, that hath manifeHed itfelf upon trial, and in a 
firm defiance to the power of fortune. Can I make any doubt, whether 
I lhould praile the maimed hand of Mucius (p) when burnt to the 
bone, more than the lound one of the braveH general ? He Hood con- 
temning both the enemy, and the flames; and looked with a Heady eye 
upon his hand, while it was dropping away in the fire; till Porfenna , 
who at firH took pleafure in his torture, now envied him the glory of 
it, and order’d the pan of fire to be taken from him without his content. 
Now why lhould I not reckon this Hubborn patience as a principal 
good} nay, think it greater, than fuch as are fecure, and untried by 
torture; as it is ihore glorious to conquer an enemy with a hand that 
is ufelels, than with one arm’d with weapons? What then, you fay, 
would I wilh this good to be mine? Why not? For unlefs any one 
.can alfo wilh it, he would fcarce put it in execution. Or muH I ra- 
ther wilh efleminately to Hretch out my limbs to my old fervants to 
rub and foften them, or bid fome old male-nurfe to Hraiten my little 
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toes ? No, I think Mucius a happier man, in giving his hand to the 
fire, as to Tome friendly operator (y), whereby he made ample amends 
for his miitakej when unarmed and maimed as he was, he put an end 
to the war ; and with the flump only of an arm conquered two Kings (r). 

ANNOTATIONS, Ac. 

(a) Know ye not that the body is the temple of God, and that the fpirit of God dwelletb in you t 
L Cor. iii. 16. vi. 9. 

{ b ) See Lipf. (Manud. iii. 6.) 

(c) Various are the readings here, but Gronovius with all the MSS. and old editions, Talis Animus 
eft virtu s. So Ep. 113. Virtus nihil aliud eft quam animus quodaxnmodo fe habens. Ep. 78. 
Hajc ratio perfe&a virtus vocatur. Cic. (Tufc. Qu. 1 . v.) Hie igitur animus, fi eft excukus, et fi 
ejus acies ita curata eft, nt ne caecetur erroribus, fit pcrfefta ratio, i. e. abfoluta ratio, quae eft 
hlem quod virtus. The human mind as derived from the Divine Reafon, can be compared with 
nothing, but with God himfelf, if I may be allowed the exprelfion : This then when improved , and 
its fght fo preferred as not to be blinded by errors , becomes a perfeSl under jlandiitg , i, e. ab/olute reafon, 
which is the very fame as virtue . 

(d) Cic . (Parod. iii.) Una virtus eft, confentiept cum rationeet perpetua conftantia : nihil huic 
addi poteft quo magis virtus lit, nihil demi ut virtutis nomen relinqfcatttr. Virtue is uniform, and 
its uniformity conjijls in unwearied perfeverance , and agreement with reafon ; no addition of circumfance 
can make it more than virtue , no diminution can make it lefs. 

( e ) Cic . ^ib.) Atqui pares efle virtutes, nec bono viro meliorem, nec temperante temperantiorem, 
nec forti fortiorem, nec fapienti fapientiorem pofle fieri, facillime poteft pcrcipi. If virtues earn 
equal among themfelves , it may very eafily be conceived, that a man cannot be better than good, snore 
temperate than temperate , braver than brave, nor wifer than wife . 

( f ) Cic . (ib.) Atqui quoniam pares virtutes funt, re&e fa£2a, quando a virtiitibus proficiicim- 
tur paria effe debent ; — As all our virtues are equal, all good a&ions, being derived from virtue, aught 
to be equal likcwifc. 

Thus runs the argument ; Virtue is right; what is right, admits of no encreafe ; therefore virtue 
admits of no encreafe: and if virtue admits of no encreafe, neither do fuch things as flow from 
virtue, and all things rightly done are equal. Such is the dottrine of the ftoics; add further, — 
itemque peccata quoniam ex vitiis man^ant. Tint asqualia necefle eft. It neceffarily follows, that evil 
allions springing from vice Jhould be alfo equal . 

Nowin whatfenfe the Chriftian is to take this pofition we may learn from St. fames, (ii. 2.)— 
Whofoever fall keep the whole law and yet offend in one point, be is guilty of all ; i, e. with refpeft to 
the obedience he ought to pay to the authority of the Legiflator, which is violated by the trail f- 
greflion of one point, as of all the reft, becaufe there is an equal authority, or rather the fame, 
which influences the whole, and which connefls the one with the other. For (v. 11.) He that faid 
do not commit adultery, faid alfo do not kill ; now, if thou commit no adultery, yet if thou kill, thou art 
a tranfgreflor of the law. 

# Though fome of the philofophers among the Heathens allowed, yetthebeft of them condemn’d 
this ftoical beroifm, as a rafli forfaking the ftation in which the providence of their gods had placed 
them. See Epp. 24, 30, &rc. 
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(f ) Ho w e ver the fchoohnen and others may teem to difer from this do&rine of the foies, with 
regard to a diftin&ion in kind, and a fopcrisr excellency, as to prefer the mcfi rational prudence to 
jufice, juftice to fortitude, and fortitude to temperance ; in a word, to think that each virtue rifes 
in value the nearer it accedes to, and the more it partakes of reafon, yet confidered in itfelf, (fuppofe 
temperance) they allow it to be equal: nor in reality do they contradict the doCtrine of the foies % 
forafmuch as the foies admit not of any goad but what is in its highcft perfection. See Lipf. 
(Manud. iii. 4.) 

(h) In cquuieotaceat] Cic. (de fin. 5.) Sivir bonus, aecus, debilis, morbo graviffimo afie&us, 
exul, orbus, torqueatur in equuleo: quem hunc appellas, Zeno? Beatum, inquit: etiam bca- 
tiffimum ? Quippe inquit, c&m tarn docuerim grades iitam rem non habere, quaxn virtutem, in 
qua fit ipfum beatum— (a/. Etiam beatifltmum ? Qaippini ? citm.) 

If a wifi man it blind, maimed , defperdtely fck , bant find, cbildkfi , a beggar , and tortured upon the 
rack ; bow will Zeno term fitch a man ? Happy. Whmt, fitprtmely happy ? Why not ? fince I have 
all along declared that happtnefe, qua happinefs, is the fame, juft as its efficient caufe, virtue, is 
virtue.— If we are to appeal to the common fenfc of mankind, you can never prove fuch a man to 
be happy : if to the thinking few, one part of diem perhaps will doubt whether virtue has fo much 
power as to tnake a man happy even in Pbalaris ' bull. But the other will make no manner of doubt 
that the foies fpeak eonfiflently , See. Ib. 

(l) Cie. (Tufc. v.) Epicuro dicere licebit nullum fapienti efle tempos etfi uratur, torquatur, 
fecetur, quir^offit exclam are, Quam pro nihilo puto? Denique etiam, Beatam vitam in Phalaridis 
taurum defeifuram. It is allowable for Epicurus, (who only aftedfcs being a philofopher, and who 
afiumed that name to himfelf ) to fay, that a wifi man may at all tunes cry out , though be be burned, 
tortured, cut to pieces , How little do I regard it?— nay, that a happy life may defend into Phalaris’ 
bull. 

(£) IV e know that all things work together for good to them that love God. Rom. viii. 28. 

(/) So Seneca (Thebaid.) Speaking of Joeafla's affe&ion for her fon/the wretched Polyniees ■■ 

Quo caufa melior, forfque deterior trahit 
Inclinat animus femper infirmo favens : 

Miferos magis fortuua conciliat fuis. 

When unrelenting Fate denies fuccefi 
To a jufl caufe , overwhelm'd with wretekedntfs , 

Either of friend, or relative , the mind • 

To helpful pity is the more inclin'd. M. 

(m) This is another paradox of the ftoics. Cic. (de fin. iv.) Sapientes omnes famine beatos efle. 

That all wifi men are fuperlativety happy . (Ib. v.) Quid minus prtlbandum, quim eflealiquem 
beatum nec fatis beatum? Quod autem fatis eft, c6 quidquid accefierit nimium eft, nemo 
nimium beatus, et nemo beato beatior. Nothing is eafier to be proved than that if a man is happy he so 
fujjieiently happy ; if airy thing were added to what is fujftcicnt it would be too much, but no one can be too 
happy, nor any one happier than he that is happy. Apud Stohxutn Ha* 7 *> 7 oe kslaIp juti *ya$b 
ikh&oo ZfAt, Xta 7 a funltfuAi etnoAHntadeu ctpZTif, Xto suxt ns slot ox U/lAtpooew du rSe AtSporrvv 
T?c ay If a man be truly juft and good, he is perfeB , as wanting no kind of virtjet : and 

therefore the good are altogether and always happy. Now if all fuch be perfeB ', they are equal \ if 
they be altogether and always happy, there can be no addition or diminution of their happinefs. 
Lipf. (Maund. iii. 3.) See Epp. 71, 72, 74, 85,92. 

(») Obferve here an explanation of that capital dogma among the ftoics, Naturam fcqui, follow 
Nature , b frequently inculcated by our author. See Epp. 5, 16, *5, 41, (N. L) T6 Which may 
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be added (De beat. vit. c. 8.) Idem eft bead vivere, et fecund um naturam. It is the fame thing to 
live happily , and according to nature . For this is wifdom, non a natura de-errare, et ad illios legem 
exemplumque formari, fapientia eft. Epi Betas exhorts more than once, dptoksym w— xat ovpL- 
$wo > f fvret to live conformably , and in perfeB harmony with Nature . Not only the Stoics but 

Plato and the Academics afterted that in no other thing were we to look for the fummum bon am, 
nulla in re alia nifi natura , quaerendum efle illud fummum bonum, quo omnia referuntur, dicebant. 
C/V. (de Academ.) The Cynics alfo and other eminent philofophers, according to Philo Judecus, 
maintained this to be the end of happinefs . To pXv atto kudlq. pvoiwc Horace Ep. i. 10, 12. 
Vivere naturae ft convenienter oportet. 

Would you to Nature's laws obedience yiel d ■ 

Hi mores, haec duri immota Catonis 

Seda fuit, fervare modum, finemque tenere, 

Naturamque fequi , patriaeque impendere vitam. Lucan . ii. 380. 

'Such Cato's manners , fucb their ftubborn courJe> — ■ ■ ■ 

The golden mean unchanging to purfue , 

Conftant to keep the purpos'd end in view . 

Religioufy to follow Nature's laws , 

And die with pleafure in his country's caufe . Rowe. 

(0) See Ep. 92. 

(/) See Ep. 24. (N. f.) 

(f) Tra&atori] Martial iii. 81, 13. 

(r) Tarquin (expelled Rome after he had reigned twenty.five years) and Porfenna. 
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Whether all Good be dejirable. 

To begin with the common topic of difeourfe. — The fpring has be- 
gan to open (a), ( and Jhew its influence on the vegetable world) and is 
now inclining to fummer: but at what time we might expedt it to be 
hot, it is fcarce warm ; nor is it yet fo fettled, but that it often turns 
to a wintry day. And indeed fo variable is the weather, that I dare 
not venture upon cold water (b) ; and therefore have it fomewhat war- 
med: this, you will fay, is neither to endure heat nor cold. It is fo, 
Lucilius; my time of life has now cold enough of its own : I am fcarce 

unfrozen 
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unfrozen in themidft of fummer: great part of my time therefore I lie 
couched upon my mattrefs : however I thank my old age for thus confi- 
ning me (c), feeing now I cannot do, what I ought not to wilh to do. 
My chief converfation is with books : if at any time an epiftle from 
you intervenes, I think myfelf with you: and fuch my affedtion, that 
I fancy 1 am anfwering you, not by way of letter, but by word of 
mouth : therefore concerning what you enquire after, I will talk to 
you as if prefen t ; and we will fift the matter together. 

You defire to know, if all good be defirable: “ If it be good, you fay, 
“ patiently to bear ficknefs with a greatnefs of foul, to endure torment} 
“ and to fuffer burning with conftancy and courage; it follows, that 
“ thefe things are defirable.” No, I really think none of thefe things 
eligible: I know no one that ever wilhed to be fcourged with rods, to 
be diftorted with the gout, or ftretched upon the rack; you mull make 
a diflindtion here, Lucilius , and you will lee what I mean (d ) : I would 
by no means defire torment; but if it Ihould be my lot to fuffer, I 
would wilh to behave myfelf with' decency, courage, and fpirit: I 
would not defire to be engaged in war ; but was I enroll’d, I would 
wilh to bear wounds, hunger and all the cruel hardlhips that attend 
fuch a fituation, like a brave foldier. I am not fo mad, as to wilh to 
be lick; but Ihould it lb happen, I would wilh not to be intemperate, 
llubborn, nor effeminately to make complaint. 

Some of our fedl maintain, that a brave fullering of feverities, though 
not to be detelled and abhorred, yet is by no means to be defired; be- 
caufe no good is defirable, but what is pure, tranquil, and out of the 
reach of vexation. I am not of the fame opinion: becaufe, firll, it is 
impolfible, that any thing can be really good, but what is defirable. 
Secondly, if virtue be defirable, and there is no good without virtue; then 
is every good defirable: and further, if a brave enduring of torture be 
not to be wilhed for, I would alk, whether fortitude is to be wifhed 
for? Now fortitude is what defpifeth all dangers, and defies them : the 
moll beautiful part of it, and indeed the moll admirable, is not to 
yield to either fire or fword; fome times not to fhun a dart, but to receive 
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it with open breaft: if fortitude then be defirable, even patiently to en- 
dure torture is defirable ; for this is a part of fortitude. Separate, I fay, 
thele things; and then you can make no miftake. For to fuffer torture, 
is not defirable; but to fuffer it manfully, is: and this is what I would 
wifh for; for it is virtue. But did ever any one wijh for it? Know, 
Lucilius, that fome wifhes and prayers are manifeft, and profeffedly fuch, 
when they are made for any thing in particular; fome lie concealed, 
when many things are comprehended in one wifh, without being expref- 
fed; for inftance, I wifh myfelf an honourable life; now fuch a life con- 
fifts in a variety of actions and fufferings ; the tub of Regulus if) ; the 
wound which Cato tore open with his own hand (f ) ; the banifhment 
of Rutilius (g), and the cup of poifon that raifed Socrates from his pri- 
fon into heaven, are all comprehended in this : therefore when I wifhed 
for an honourable life, I wifhed for thefe, or the like hardfhips ; without 
which it is fometimes impoffible for a life to be honourable. 

O terque quaterque beati, 

Queis ante ora patrum Trojae fub mcenibus altis 
Contigit oppetere (/>) ! 

And what difference is there in wifhing this for another, or confefling it 
to be defirable ? Decius devoted himfelf to the good of the public (/), 
and fpurring his horfe into the midft of his enemies rufhed upon death: 
his fon, emulous of paternal virtue, having uttered a few folemn, and 
now familiar words, did the fame, follicitous to appeafe the gods by the 
facrifice of himfelf; and thinking it a defirable thing to die an honourable 
death. And can any one doubt but that it is a moft glorious thing, 
to die thus nobly in fome great work of virtue, and to purchafe thereby 
an everlafting name? 

When any one manfully endures torment, he perhaps fupports him- 
felf with all the virtues, though but one difplays itfelf above the reft, 
which is patience. There is fortitude herein ; of which patience, and 
fufferance, and endurance, are but the branches : there is prudence, with- 
out which no great defign can be carried on : and which perfuades us 
to bear that as decently as poflible, which it is not in our power to ef- 
cape: there is alfo, conjlancy, which cannot be thrown from her feat, 
4 
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nor will ever depart from her purpofe, let whatever torment endeavour 
to force her: in fhort there is the whole undivided train of virtues. 
Whatever is done handfomely, one virtue does it, but it is according to 
the advice of the whole affembly (£). Now, what is approved by all 
the virtues, though it may feem the effedt of one only, mud be defirable. 
For why? Do you think thofe things only defirable, which came from 
eafe and pleafure ; fuch as are manifefled by garlands at the door (/)? 
There are fome pleafures that have forrow enough: and fome vows are 
offered up by way of adoration and worfhip, rather than of applaufe and 
thankfgiving. Do you not think that Regulus fincerely wifhed to return 
to the Carthaginians ? AfTume the fpirit of a truly great man ; and with- 
draw yourfelf awhile from the opinion of the vulgar j take to yourfelf, 
as you ought, a femblance of the molt beautiful and magnificent virtue; 
and you will find it decorated, not with frankincenfe and garlands, 
but with fweat and blood. Behold Marcus Cato, reaching out his moil 
pure hands to that facred breafl of his, and widening the too fhallow 
. wound: would you fay to him, I would do as you do, but am firry you 
have done it? Or, bow happy arc you, Cato, in what you have done? 
I cannot help thinking here of our Demetrius ; who calls a life that is 
fecure, and unmolefled by any attack of fortune, a dead fia. To have 
nothing to incite and roufe you to adtion; nothing by whole threatning 
and affault, you may try the flreng'th of your mind; but to live at eafe, 
undifturb’d, and unfhaken, i£ not tranquillity; but a dead calm, {fift- 
nefs and delicacy). Attains, the ftoic, wis wont to fay, I had rather 
< *’■“ > < «- - Jmture Jhould carry me out into her camp than indulge me at borne in all man - 
ner of delights. What if I am wounded, I bear it manfully j it is well. 
Wbat if I am Jlain, I die bravely ; it is well. Hear Epicurus, amidli his 
pains, it is fweet and pie af ant. For my part, I know not how to bellow 
a foft name upon what is lo honourable, yet fo fevere. I am burned, 
but IliU invincible. And why is not this a defirable thing; I do not 
lay, to have the fire burn me; but that it cannot conquer me? No- 
thing is more excellent than virtue; nothing more beautiful: it is good, 
it is defirable; whatever is done by her authority and command. 
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ANNOTATIONS, tea 

• (a) Se aperirt ccepit] From whence comes the word Aprils qu. aperilis.— Se< my note on 'Jn 
firft line of that fweet old poet Chaucer . 

Whanne that Apryl with his fchouris fote. 

The drought of March had pierdd to the rote. 

And bathid every vein in fwiche licoure. 

Of which Virtu engendrid is the flouie ; 

Eke whanne Zephyrus, with his fote breth, 

Exfpirede hath, in every holt and heth, * 

The tender croppy s ; and the yonge fonne 
Hath in the ramme half his courfe yronne— to* 

(b) Either in bathing or waihing. See Epp. 53, 83. 

Horace Ep. 1 . 15. 4. — Gelidacum perluor nnda 

Per medium frigus. ■■■■■ 

■ * When I mean to bathe. 

The middle winter's freexing wave beneath.— Francis* 

(c) Quod me le&ulo affixit] Not a dormitory, but a room with a couch; fuch as they ufuafc' 
had who lived a retired life, or were given to ftudy. Ep* 72* Qusedam Ledum et etium deildera-:, 
Juv. vii. 105. 

Eft genus ignavum quod Ie&o gaudet et umbra* 

They are a laxy people , either laid 
Upon their touch, or walking in the Stapleton* 

Pcrf. 1 . 53* L eflis feribitur in vitrets* 

Them and their woeful works the tnuje defies, 

Produds of citron beds, and golden canopies. Dry den. 

(d) Muretus obferves that Ariftotle's diftin&ion ( Politic . p. vii.) injhis point is Ihort and ft!!. 

Some things, fays he, are good and to be defer ed abfolutely : other, o^ioteof ivdja,) only hypo- 

thetically : It is a good thing, and to be wijbed for, that there Jbould not be a wicked man in tit tin, 
but if there are any fuch, it is a deferable good, that they Jbould be punijhed : ficknefs is not to be w.W 
for, but if it happens, it is good to bear it with fortitude and patience ; and fo of other things. 

(e) Regulus, having been taken by the Carthaginians, and fent to Rome, to advile a change of 
prifoners, there pleaded for the contrary ; yet having promifed to return, he would not break b 
word, and returned accordingly; where he was barbaroufly murdered; being put into a 

full of nails, and rolled down a hill. Ep. 98. .Sen. de Provid. c. iii. De Tranquil. 1 . 
Valer. Max. lx. 2. Tertull. (ad Mart. c. 4.) in arcse genus ftipatus, undique extrinfecus clads 
confix us tot cruces fenfit.— Cum mult, al.— But I (hall only refer the reader to Horace (Od. iii* 5) 
Atqui feiebat quae fibi barbarus 
Tortor parabat — See. 

Nor did he not the cruel tortures know. 

Vengeful prepar'd by a barbarian foe, 

Tet with a countenance ferenely gay. 

He turn'd ajide the crouds, who fondly p refs' d bis ft ay. Frauds* 
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And efpecially to C/V. (OfF.ili. ji.) where the whole ftory is related, and the propriety of his 
return, in obedience to his promife and oath, is fully argued ; and particularly in the notes of the. 
ingenious tranflator Mr. Guthrie.—— See alfo N. 74 of Cic . on old age, by Mr. Melmotb ; who 
obferves, that it has been doubted, by fome modern writers of confiderable note in the republic of 
letters, whether Regains really, underwent thofe horrid tortures which he is faid to have fuftained on 
his return to Carthage . It were to be wifiied, indeed, for the honour of humanity, they have been 
mifreprefented, but the pretence is very ftrong, from hiftorians as well as poets. 

(f) Cato, Ep. 24. See the Index. 

(g) Ep. 24, (N. c.) — Socrates , Ep. 63, (N. h.) 

(h) Virg. i. 90. O thrice , and four times happy they , he cried 

Who , under II bn walls, before their parents died* Dryden. 

(9) It was a fupcrfHtious fancy among the old Romans, that if a General (Dilator, Confute or 
Prat or) would confent to be devoted or facrificed to Jupiter , Mars, the earth, or the infernal gods, 
all the misfortunes which otherwife might happen to his party, would, by virtue of that pious a d, 
be transferred on their enemies ; (fee the form of this folemnity in Livy (viii. 9.) C/V. (de Fin. 
ii. 15. de Nat. Deor. ii.) This opinion was confirmed in the moft renowned family of the Decii, 
of whom the father, fon, (and grandfon) all devoted themfelves for the fafety of their armies. 
See Me/moth* s Cato, or C/V. on old age. N. 51. 

Phebeiae Deciorum animae Phebeia fuerunt 



Nomina, pro totis legionibus hi tamen, et pro 
Omnibus auxiliis, atque omni pube Latina 
Sufficiunt Diis infernis terracque parenti : 

Pluris enim Decii quim qui fervantur ab illis. 

From a man flock the pious Decii came. 

Small their eflates, and vulgar visas their name } 

Yet fuch their virtues , that their lofs alone 
For Rom and all osar legions did atone ; 

Their country's doom they by their awn retriev'd \ 

Themfelves more worth than all the hefts they fa y'd. Stepny. 

See Fitzolborn’s Lett. 57. 

(k ) This ftoical opinion of the concatenation or connexion of all the virtues, fcems almoft gene- 
ral among the ancient philofophers : thus Menedemus and Arifton, unam virtutem efle, etfi multis 
infiyskam vocabulis. There is but one virtue, though fet off under variosss titles . Cicero (de Fin. v.) 
C&m fic copulate connexseque fint virtu tes, ut omnes omnium partidpes fint, nec alia ab alia poflit 
feparari ; tamen proprium fuum cujufque munus. So the Fathers 5 Ambrofc, Connexse fibi fiint con- 
caseuataeque virtutes, ut qul unam habet, plures habere videatur. And Gregory , Una virtus fine 
aliis, automnino nulla eft, aut imperfecta eft. See Epp. 66, (N. f.) 95. Lipf (Manud. iii. 4.) 

<*) Hie noftrum placabo Jovem, laribufque patemis 

Thura dabo, atque omnes viol* jodabo co lores. 

- Cundta nitent ; longos erexi J^janua ramos, 

Et matudnis operitur fefta lucernis. Juv. xii. 90. 

And incenfe Jhall domeftic Jove appeafe : 

My Jbining houjbold gods Jhall revel there , 

And all the colosers of the violet wear. 

Alts right ; my portal Jbims with verdant bays , 

And confecrated tapers early blaxe. Power. 
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EPISTLE LXVIII. 



On Eafe and 'Retirement . 

I APPRO VE of your defign, LucHius: conceal yourfelf, if you pleafe, 
in eafe and retirement; but take care to conceal this too. Know that 
what you propofe, is allowed, if not from any precept of the ftoics ; 
yet by example (a) : nay, I doubt not, but that I could prove, if you 
delired me, that you might do the fame according to precept. We 
recommend not the being concern’d in the public affairs of every go- 
vernment (b), nor at all times (c), without paufe or intermiflion during 
life ( d ). Moreover, when we have given the wife man a republic, 
worthy of him, i. e. the world : * he cannot be faid to be abfent from 
the fame, though he has thought proper to retire; nay, perhaps having 
left a fmall corner, he enters a great and fpacious palace; where being 
fcated, as it were, in heaven, he learns, in what a low and mean place 
he fate when he afcended the chair of ftate, or the tribunal (e). Believe 
me, Lticilius , a wife man is never more in adtion than when engaged 
in the contemplation of things both human and divine. 

But to return to what I was faying in the beginning of this epiftle, 
in order to perfuade you to keep your retreat a fecret. There is no rea- 
fon, you fhould honour it with the name of pbilofopby (jf); find out 
fome other pretext ; afcribe it to an ill ftate of health, or a weak coq- 
ftitution, or lazinefs : to glory in eafe, is an idle ambition. Some ani- 
mals, the better to lie concealed, confound their tracks, roundabout the 
place where they lodge: you muft do the lame; otherwife there will 
be thofe, who will perfecute you : many pafs negligently over what is 
vifible ; but fearch after what is hidden and abftrufe : things* when un- 
der leal, tempt a thief; what lies expofed feems vile and of no account: 
the houfebreaker pafleth by an open door. The common people have 

all 
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all the lame fort of manners and every blockhead the fame: they will 
defire to break in upon your privacy: it is good therefore not to boaft 
of it: now, there is a kind of oftentation, in (hutting one’s fe If up too 
clofc, fo as never to appear in fight. One man will keep himfelf clofe 
at * Tarentum-i another at Naples ; another for fome years hath not fteo- 
ped over his own threfhold. But fuch a one only calls a crowd about 
his door, who makes his retirement the fubje& of idle (lories, and the 
common talk. 

When you retire, it muft not be with a defign, that others fhould 
talk of you ; but that you fhould commune with yourfelf. And- what 
muft the fubje& be ? Why, that which men make the general fubjedfc 
of their converfation, in freely fpeaking of their neighbours, viz. your 
own chara&er. Indulge not too good an opinion of yourfelf: accuftom 
yourfelf to fpeak and hear the truth.* but chiefly reflect upon whatever 
weaknefs you are moil fenfible of yourfelf. There is fcarce any man 
but who knows his own infirmity; one man therefore finds an evacu- 
ation nCceflary to eafe his ftomach, another is continually eating to 
ftrengthen him; another thinks fit to lower his corpulency by abfti- 
nejice: fome who are afHi&ed with the gout abftain from the luxury of 
wine and the bath ; regardlefs in all other refpedts, they are chiefly in- 
dent upon preventing the painful diforder they are moft fubjedt to. So 
in the mind there are fome crazy parts (g), which in time muft be tfe* 
ken care of in order for their cure. And what is my employ, think you, 
in my. retirement? Why, I am endeavouring to cure this ulcerated 
part. - Were I to (hew you a fwoln foot, alivid hand, or the dry nerves 
of a contracted ancle, you would permit me, to lie in one pofture, and. 
indulge my difeafo : but much greater is the complaint within, which 
. 1 cannot (hew you. There is a load and an impofthume in my bread. 
Prithee, do not praifo me, do not fay, “ what a great man ! be bath dtf- 
** pijed all things , and having condemn'd the frantic errors of human Hfe 
“ be is retired." I have condemned nothing but myfelf. There is no 
reafon you fhould defire to come to me to learn fomewhaf for your good; 
you are miftaken, if you think any help is to be had here: I am not a 
phyfician, but a fick patient; I had rather you ihould fay of me, as you 
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are going away: alas! I took this man for one very happy and learned ; I 
was all attention to him ; I have received nothing from him I d fired ; nothing 
to make me wifio to come again. If fuch your opinion, if fuch your lan- 
guage, I fhould think, you had made fome progrefs : I had rather my 
•retirement fhould want an apology, than be envied. Do you really then, 

Seneca, recommend eafe and retirement ? This founds as if coming from 
Epicurus. Be it fo; I ftill recommend retirement to you; wherein you 
may be employed in greater and more commendable things than thofe 
you have quitted. To knock at the proud doors of the great, — to note 
in your memorandum book fuch old men, as have no heirs at law (h), 
to be in high reputation at court, — thefe are but invidious privileges, 
of no long duration; and, if you think right, beneath the notice oPa 
man of honour. One man excells me in the bufinefs of the forum ; 
another hath better pay for his fervices, whereby he rifes to the dignity 
of the equeftrian or fenatorial order; another is attended with more cli- 
ents; I cannot match this man in his train of followers, nor that in 
popularity; and what then ? Provided I could conquer tortu r e , I fhould^/ if**. 
not fo much regard the being excelled and conquered by man. 

I wifh, Lucilius, you had been fo happy as to have taken this refo- 
lution long ago. I wifh we had not deferred to think of an happy life, 
till now we are come within light of death. But let us delay no longer. 

We have now learned many things, which we before thought would 
have proved vain and fantaftical in the eye of reafon. As they are wont 
to do, who fet out late, and by their fpeed would recover the time they 
have loft, let us now fpur on. This time of life beft fuits ourferious 
Judies. It is now clarified: it hath quite matter'd the vices that were 
ijntameable in the firft heat of youth; there remains but little fire to be 
extinguifhed: and when, you fay, will that profit you, which you propofe 
to learn at the end of life ? Or to what purpofe do you learn it t Truly, 
to make a better exit; to die a better man (*). There is no time of 
life more proper for the attainment of a found mind, than that which 
by a long experience and a well exercifed patience, hath fufficiently 
humbled itfelf; and, having affuaged the affections and paflions, obliged 
it, ferioufly to think of what is good and falutary. This is the fhort time 
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allotted as for the attainment of wifdom ; and whatever old man is fo 
happy as to attain it, let him own that he owes no fmall obligation to 
his years. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



chief of the ftoics, though they maintained that the affairs of government were moft 
properly ent^ufted in the hands of the wife ; yet would never voluntarily engage therein themfelves. 
Sou. (de beat. vit. C. 28) non quo miferint me illi, fed quo duxerint, ibo. Wherefore Plutarch con- 
demns them, as not foiling their lives to their own doftrine. 

(b) every government ] Such, for inftance, as are in fo deplorable a date, as to give no hopes 
of their recovery. 

(c) nor at all times] As fome mud neceflarily be devoted to relaxation, or private Bodies. 

(d) Nor during life . Of yaf Sru xeti orokiTtuXi viptol* jutroAvjv* tsc serf* Political 

as well as atbletical engagements have their proper periods . At Rome a fenator after the fortieth year of 
his age was not compelled to attend the houie; and after the feventieth never fommoned. And 
both Plato and Ariftotle think old age more proper for the fun&ion of the priefly office than for any 
other. From whence that celebrated verfe ■■■— 

Fp yet nose, CnXat «r<fp«r, €v^|cti ll ytpooTttf. 

In deeds let youth, in council men engage , 

But prayer and facrifice heft fait old age. M. 

41 A wife man looks upon himfelf as a citizen of the world i and, when you afk him wham his country 
lies, points, like Anaxagoras , with his finger to the heavens. * 

“ To talk of our abftralting ourfelves from matter, laying afide body, and being refblved, as it 
were, into pore intellect, is proud, metaphyfical, unmeaning jargon. But to abftralt ourfelves 
from the prejudices, habits, pleafores, and bnfinefs of the world , is what many, though not all, are 
capable of doing. They who can do this, may elevate their fouls, in a retreat, to an higher ftation, 
and may take from thence foch a view of the world, as Scipio took in his dream, Cic. fomn. Scip.) 
from the feats of the blefled, when the whole earth appeared fo little to him, that he could fcarce 
difeern that fpeckof dirt, the Roman Empire. Such a view as this will cncreafe our knowledge,*’ Ac. 
BolingbroAe on Retirement. 

(e) l'he wife man feems to abafe himfelf when he mounts the chair of ftate, being hereby com- 
pelled to forego the fublime contemplation of heavenly things. There is an excellent Epigram 
wrote by the philofopher Themifins (and not by P alias , as fome injudicioufiy imagined) who when 
advanced to the Confulihip, thus exhorts himfelf to defpife thefe worldly vanities, and afcend to the 
ftudy of plnlofophy : 

Ayrvyot uVf pff/utror, eienro^oe 

A *rvyoc apyvfiif, atyjx Axaftomr 
H&axcl res Kftifw euraJCdt f tytn [Anya. £«p#7 
Afup arnJCnht Kara. rvv yip ivos nan Cpf. 

High mostnted in a fiver carp ride ; 

The wijb'dfor fnsnmit of ambitious pride* 

^ f Greater before , and happier , in the end ; 

Let me , to rift to what I was, defend. M« 
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(f) IfitJM vanity, {Slid Socrates to Antifthenes, in jour threadbare teat, which yon ere Jo frttito 
Jbt<w . Sec the like argument inEpp. 5. 14. 18. 103. 

(g) Caufariae partes] A military term; fo, in Livy, Caufarii milites, & caafaria nuflio, a 
fur low, or pajfport granted to a Tick or wounded foldier. Vid . Mercurial. Var. Left, wu t. 

{h) See Sen, de Benefic. vi. 33. 

(/) As Solon, when he was dying, delired fomething might be read to him, and being allied upon 
what account he made this requell, anfwered, that he might die a more learned man . 



EPISTLE LXIX. 

/ 

On the AffeStions and Pajions. 

I WOULD by no means, Lucilius, have you rove from place to place 
(a) becaufe fuch frequent moving bewrays an unftable and unfettled 
mind. Yoyi cannot improve your leifure time, till you ceafe to wan- 
der, and gape about you. You cannot bring your mind under any 
rule, before you put a Hop to the rambles of your body. And then, by 
the conftant application of proper remedies you may expedk a cure: 
your retirement mull not be broken in upon: your former life mull 
entirely be forgot: let your eyes forego their ufual pra<3:ice and your 
ears be accuftomed to more found difcourfe : as often as you prefume 
to go out, you will meet with fomething that will recall your defires: 
as one that intends to throw off his affedtion, mull fhun every thing 
that is likely to remind him of his beloved objedt; for nothing fo foon 
revives and grows frefh again as love: fo he that intends to call: off his 
inclination for fuch things as before inflamed his defire, muff turn 
away both his eyes and ears from the objedl he would fain forfake. 
The affedtion is very apt to rebell : which way foever it turns, it will 
be invited to feize the tempting opportunity : there is no evil but what 
finds fome excufe to autbjorife it: covetoufhefs promifeth wealth; 
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luxury many and various pleafures ; ambition, purple, applaufe, and 
power and all that power can do. Vice ever tempts you with fome 
reward; but know, you muft live free and difinterefted. There is 
fcarce time enough in a whole age, to fubdue, and bring under the 
yoke, vices, that are grown proud and ftubborn with too long liberty; 
much lefs can we expedt to do this, if we permit the little time we have 
to be interrupted: daily vigilance and application fcarce fuffice to bring 
any one thing to perfection. 

If you would attend to me, Lucilius , meditate on this; be this your 
cxercife; calmly to receive death; nay, if neceffity required, to court it. 
There is little or no difference, whether Death comes to us or we go 
to him fbj. Perfuade yourfelf, that it is but an idle opinion of the 
moft ignorant, that, bella res eft, mori fui morte, it is right and fair 
for a man to die the death allotted him (c). Think moreover that no one 
dies, but when bis time is come: when you die, you have had the time 
you could properly call your own (d)- t what you leave behind you, 
belongs to another perfon. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(4) See E P . U. 

(b) Undoubtedly, Death, confideted as Death, is die fame, come when, or from what hand it 
will. But the means or manner of it, with regard to a rational agent, admit of a wide diderence; 
efpecially among Chriftians ; as there is fcarce one in the whole train of virtues, but what is rejetted 
and deftroyed by the horrid cuftom of fuicide ; as. Fortitude, Conftancy, Patience, a truft in God, See. 

(e) Suetonius (peaking of thole who murdered Csefar in the capitol, obferves that. Nemo amplias 
triennio fupervixit, neque fua morte defnnttns eft. No out furvivtd him more than three years or died a 
natural death. As to the (entence here exhibited, though Seneca, (peaking as a Stoic, (eems to con. 
demn this opinion, I doubt not but that every Chrittian, learned or unlearned, will approve of it. 
And *tis notorious that Seneca contraditts himfelf in nothing more than in this point. 

(d) No one is a proper judge of what is here called his own time. The time indeed that a man 
hath cut off by laying violent hands on himfelf, is not his own ; for he is gone, and now hath nothing 
to do with it : but neither was it bit own, fo as to dilpofc of it at his pleafure, or to abridge himfelf 
of it; for it belonged to his family, to Ids king, to his God. See the Notes on the following Epilllc. 
See alfo Epp. 16. 24. 34. 41. 44. 51. 94. 98. 
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EPISTLE LXX. 

On Life and Heath -fv 

j\T laft, Lucilius, I have been to fee your Pompeii: where fomething; 
or other reminded me of my youthful days : and fo affedfced me,, as to- 
make me fancy myfelf as young and adtive as ever ; at leaft to think that 
few years had palled fince that happy time. — We fail, my Lucilius y 
along the coaft of life, and as in the fea, our Virgil fays, 

— Terraeq; urbefq; recedunt, we foon lofe Jight of land ; — 
fo in the rapid flow of time, we firft lofe light of childhood, then of 
youth, then of middle age, on the confines of both, and then the better 
years of old age; and at laft the common end of mankind begins to Ihew 
itfelf. 

And do we think this a terrible rock ? we are arrant fools if we do : 
it is rather a defirable haven (a), than to be dreaded; into which if any 
one is carried in his younger years, he has no more reafon to complain, 
than he that hath made a fwift voyage; for one veflel, you know, is 
made the fport of gentle winds, and is detained, ’till it is quite tired 
with the tedioufnefs of an idle calm : another by a frnart and eonftant 
gale is carried along impetuoufly to the end of its voyage: the lame 
happens to us in life : fome are violently hurried thither, where even 
the moll: tardy mull come at laft: others are quite macerated and wafted 
away with length of days, fo as to make life by no means defirable; 
for it is not a good thing merely to live, but to live well and happily {6) : 
therefore a wife man will take care to live well, and as he ought to live, 
not concerning himfelf with the length of time: he will confider where 
he is to live, with whom, in what manner, and to what purpofe ; 
regardlefs, I fay, of how long. If many troubles afflidt him and deftroy 
his peace, he defires to be gone (c ) : and not only in the laft extremities, 
but as foon as ever Fortune begins to be fufpedted by him; he will con- 
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fult with himfelf, whether it were not better for him to die: he thinks 
it of no great moment to him, from what hand he accepts the fatal 
ftroke; nor that it can be any detriment to him, whether fooner or 
later. He cannot be any great lofer who has but a drop to lofe: it is 
of no great importance to die foon, or to die late, but to die well or 
ill: now to die well, is to efcape the perils of an evil life: and therefore 
I think it too effeminately fpoken by the Rhodian, who, when he was 
call into prifon by a tyrant* and there kept encaged like a wild bead* 
faid to a perfon that perfuaded him to darve himfelf, Omnia homini 
dum vivit, fperanda funt, •while there is life there is hope (d) . However 
true this maxim may be, I cannot think life is to be purchafed at any 
rate: fome things, however great, however certain, are not what I 
fhould defire to obtain, at the expence of confeffing myfelf weak and 
faint-hearted. Mud I think that Fortune can do every thing for him 
who lives, rather than that die hath no power over him who knows 
how to die? Yet, I mud own that, in fome cafes, though certain 
death were indant, and a man knew his dediiied punifhment* he ought 
not to accelerate it by his own prefumption (r). It is folly to die for 
fear of death. Is the executioner coming? wait for him: why do yotf 
prevent him? why would you take upon you the adminidration of 
another’s cruelty? do you envy him, or fpare him* the difagreeable 
office? Socrates might eafily have ended his life by abdaining from 
any nourifhment, rather than have died by poifon; yet he lived thirty 
days in prifon, and in expectation of death : nOt becaufe be prefumed 
that every thing would be done that could be done to fave him; or that 
he had any hopes m being refpited; but in dutiful fubmiffion to the 
laws, arid to give his friends (he enjoyment of his converfation to the 
lad. Nothing could be more abfurd than to fuppofe that he defpifed 
death, and yet was afraid of poifon: 

On the contrary, Drujus lAbo, a young man, as filly, as he was 
noble by birth, expecting greater things than any man could expeCt in 
that age, or he in any; when fie was brought from the fenate in a litter 
very fick (or pretending to be fo) with no great attendance, (for all 
his friends and fervants had uncharitably forfaken him,- not now* as an 
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accufed perfon, but as one condemned, and already dead in law) began to 
afk counfel, whether he (hould wait for death, or haden it himfelf; Scri- 
bonia his aunt, (the widow of Augufus ) a woman of great fedatenefs and 
gravity, thereupon faid to him, what pleafure cart. you have in the enjoy- 
ment of a life not your own? Drufus took the hint, and difpatched him- 
felf; and 1 think not without reafon (f). For if he that is to die 
within three or four days, at the pleafure of an enemy, chufes to live 
out the time, it cannot properly be called bis own. We cannot how- 
ever abfolutely declare in all cafes alike, when any external power 
threatens certain death, whether it. is to be anticipated, or waited for 
for much may be faid on both fides : for if on one hand death is to be 
attended with any grievous torture ; and on the other it is fimple and 
eafy, why (hould not this be preferred ? As I would chufe a (hip ta 
fail in, or a houfe to live in j. fo would I the mod tolerable death, when 
about to die. 

Moreover, though life is not the better, the longer it is ; yet finely, 
death the longer it is, is fo much the worfe. We ought in nothing ta 
be more obfequious to the mind, than in death : let a man indulge it 
with whatever death it is pleafed to chufe; let him rufh on, according 
to the impulfe within, and break his chains (g). In the aiflairsof life, 
let him ltudy the approbation of others, but in death let him pleafe 
himfelf (by. It is ridiculous for a man to trouble himfelf with the 
following reflexions ; fome one will fay, I have been too rajh ; I have 
a£led cowardly ; fueb a death would have fi hewed a more generous and noble 
fpirit (/). But would you accept of the advice that is in your power 
to put in execution, and with which fame or cenfure have no concern,, 
(at leaf that you will be fenfble of) ; let this be your principal view, to 
takeyourfelf out of the power of Fortune as fpeedily as you can; other- 
wife there will be thofe who may difapprove and condemn the fa£t (£) 
you will find even among the profeflors of wifdom, (the Peripatetics or 
followers of Arifotle's philofophy) thofe who deny, that upon any. 
account a man is at liberty to lay violent hands on himfelf; who judge 
it a mod heinous crime ; and folemnly aflert, that it is the duty of every, 
one to wait the time appointed by Nature . ^He that fays this, feems not 
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to know that he hath barred up, again ft: himfelf, the way to liberty : the 
eternal law hath done nothing better than that it hath given us but one 
way of entrance into life, but many ways of going out of it (/) : mull 
I wait for either the cruelty of a difeafe, or of man, when I have it in 
my power to efcape from the greateft torments, and fet myfelf free from 
all adverfity ? This is one reafon why we fhould not complain of life, 
it detains no one again ft their will (m ) : human affairs are in fuch a 
happy fituation, that no one need be wretched but by choice. Do you 
like to be wretched ? Live(«). Do you like it not? It is in your power 
to return from whence you came. To eafe the pain of the head, you 
fcruple not to bleed a vein; now there is no need of a much greater 
wound to reach the heart ; you may open to yourfelf a way to liberty 
by a Angle bodkin (0). 

What is it then that makes us cowards and afraid to die? It is be- 
caufe no one reflects that he muft leave this earthly tenement fome time 
or other. Hence fondnefs for the place, cuftom, and imtimacy, detain 
us here like fome old cottagers, in fpite of injuries. Would you be 
free in oppofition to the body? Dwell therein as if always about to 
depart : fuppofe with yourfelf that you muft one day forego this fel- 
lowfhip ; and you will with greater courage break it off when neceffity 
requires; but how fhould he ever refledl on his end, who defires to 
know no end, and lives as if all things were to laft for ever ? 

There is no meditation fo neceffary as frequent thoughts on our latter 
end. The thoughts employ'd upon other fubjedb may prove vain and 
fuperfluous. Is our mind prepared againft the ftroke of poverty ? It 
happens not; our riches have not yet taken wing. Have we armed 
ourfelves fo, as to defpife all pain ? The continued happinefs of a 
found and healthful body, never puts us to the trial. Have we pre- 
vailed upon ourfelves, patiently to fuffer any lofs whatever, particularly 
the lofs of a dear friend or relation? Fortune hath been fo kind to us, 
as ftill to preferve alive all whom we particularly love and refpedl. But 
as the day of death will certainly come, in this alone our meditation 
cannot be vain or ufelefs. 
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Nor mull you think, Lucilius, that great men only have had flrength 
enough to break the bars of human fervitude; as if no one but a Cat a 
would dare to let loofe his foul with his hand, when his fword had 
failed him, feeing that men of the lowed rank in life have with great 
courage and impetuofity fet themfelves free: and when they could not 
die commodioufly, nor chufe at pleafure the inltruments of death, have 
laid hold on any thing that came to hand, and made weapons of fuch 
as feemed by no means capable of doing them any hurt. Not long ago 
a certain German, among thofe who were condemned to fight with 
wild beads, when he was brought out in the morning, pretended a 
neceffary call, where they were admitted without a guard; and being 
there alone, he took a dirty fpunge belonging to the place, and th rul- 
ing it down his throat, put an end to his mifery. “ This, you will 
“ fay, was putting an affront upon death: not to die more cleanly, 
“ and decently.” Be it fo; what can be more foolifh than to be 
fqueamifh and finical in death ? Thou wert a brave man, I fay, and 
worthy to have thy choice of death (p) ! how courageoufly would fuch 
a one have ufed a fword; how freely have leaped into the deep, or 
thrown himfelf from a precipice ! being deditute of means, he yet 
found out wherewithal to difpatch himfelf: that you may know there 

is no let or hindrance, to death, but the being unwilling or afraid to 
die. Let what will be thought of this fellow’s violent adtion; it is 
certain, the moll nady death is preferable to the cleaned: fervitude. 

As I have begun to make ufe of low examples, I will go on; for it 
cannot but have the greater influence with every one ; who fees, that 
this thing, death, hath been contemned by the rnoft contemptible of 
men. The Cato’s, the Scipio’s, and others, whom we are wont to 
have in great efteem and admiration, may feem indeed to be placed in a 
fphere above imitation ; but I can fhew you as many examples of this 
•virtue, among the gladiators, as among the chieftains of civil wars. 
As one of them the other day, was brought out by the guard to the 
morning /port, (as it is called), he went nodding his head, as if yet 
aflcep, and at lad {looped it down fo low from the carriage, that the 
wheel laid hold of it and broke his neck : and thus he elcaped punifh- 
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mcnt, by means of the vehicle that was carrying him to it. Nothing 
can prevent the man, who is ready and delirous to depart: nature keeps 
ns in an open place and at large: as- far as neceflity will permit, the 
moft eafy death is certainly the moil defirable: he that hath not an op- 
portunity for this may take what method he can, however unheard ofj 
however new: ingenuity in dying is never wanting, but, where courage 
is wanted : you fee, how the vileft flaves, when the fear of being fcour- 
ged impells them, are provoked to make their efcape as they can, from 
the ftri&eft guard]: he is a great man, who not only deiigns his own 
death, but can find the means to accompliih it (q). 

But I promifed you more examples.- In the fecond Naitmachia (given 
by Nero), there was a barbarian, who thruft into his own throat, a 
launce which he had received to be employed againft his adverfary ; why 
lays he have I not long Jince endeavoured to efcape all manner of torment , 
and the being made the fport of the people t Why Jhould I wait for death 
with a weapon in my hand t Now this was fo much the more comely 
a fight, as it is the more honourable to die one’s lelf, than to kill another 
man (r). Well then, fhall they, whom frequent meditation, and rea- 
lon, have inftru&ed, and ought to have fortified againft aU cafualties, 
hefitate to do, what is done by men of the loweft characters and crimi- 
nals ? Reafon teaches us that the ways to death are various, but the end 
the fame; and that it fignifies nothing how loon it comes fince it will 
come. The fame reafon teaches us, that if you can> it is belt to die 
without pain ; but, if this cannot be effected, to die as you may. ft 
is injurious and bafe to live by Health and rapine; but to lay hold on 
death, and Jleal one’s felf away is honourable (s). 



ANNOTATIONS, &t 

f Muretus, very joftly condemning fevera! parts of this Epifile, though, id other refpe&s, there? 
are many excellent things full worthy the great Author, obferves, that the former are the dilates 
of that foolifh wifdom of the Stoic*, whereby they maintained that a man may be fo circumftanced 
as to make fuicide a meritorious a& : and 1 njoijh, fays he, that Seneca bad not been inf c Bed *witb tbi * 
madnefs, or at Uaft bad more ffarirtgly and moderately defended fo great an error',’ 

For my own part, I am not afraid that this extraordinary EpiiUe fhould fall into' the hands of fuch* 
as are of a melancholy caft> or even defpondiag ; provided they will be pleafed to join the following 
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Annotations with it. For, ftrong as this poifon of Stoicifm is, (I cannot call it Seneca's, as h; ft 
often contradidls himfclf in this point) I am perfuaded that, with reafon and a little fenfe of th? : r 
own, they will find it attended with a fufficient antidote; efpecially if they coniider its being wrote 
by an Heathen before the Chriftian sera, or theliappy publication of the Gofpel. 

(a) This metaphor is in frequent ufe. So, Sen. (ad Polyb. c. 28.) In hoc tam procellofo — mn 
n.ivigantibus, nullus port us eft nifi mortis. To all that Jail in this ftormy fea (of life), no other h\c\ 
is to he expected than that of death . 

( b ) So Plutarch . MtTfer ye ip t* C/e to 2* a ok* x, t. A. The true mean or meafure of lift coni*, 
net in length' of days hut in virtue. Confol. ad Apoll. c. 29.) And jnft before; not be who hath 
longeft proffjj'cd tnujtck, or rhetoric , or navigation , hut he who bath performed heft in his proper mti 
is meft commendable. 

(r) Emittit fe\ ftoicum loquendi genus, t^ayne iatrror, ivloyoc ayoryf , — but it is to be obfervei 
that this horrid doftrine of the Stoics originates from the fond perfuafion that life and death are to 
be reckoned among the (tdoxpopx) the things that are indifferent . (Vid. Lipf. Manud. p. 812). 
and what can be more ridiculous than for a man to deftroy himfelf on the account of any thing tin: 
fee ms indifferent f 

(d) And (with Seneca* s leave) I cannot help thinking he (poke like a wife and good man* See the 
foregoing Ep. (N. d.) Ep. 24. (N. n.) The Rhodian's name was Telefpborns , who when Ljfmathts 
(one of Alexander's fucceflors) had cut off his ears and nofe, was encaged by him as a carious new 
animal. Sen. (de ira iii. 17.) And indeed this, if any thing could, would have jollified him in fol- 
lowing Seneca's advice . 

{e) I think, and fo ought every Chriftian to think, that this opinion is entirely right, not only in 
fome cafes, but in all: and for the very fame reafons that are here mentioned by Seneca ; itisahjdJ 
to die for fear of death, See. So in Ep. 24. (fee N. t.) It is folly or rasher madnefs to rujb on death fit 
fear of dying. As I remember, when I was a boy at Eton, a filly -old almfwoman (Mrs. Pm) 
having been cut down alive, gave this reafon for hanging herfelf, that Jbe was afraid of dyn*: 
whom I think I may as well take notice of, as Seneca of the two poltroons mentioned in this Epiilic, 
the German and the Barbarian ; or even the blockhead Drufus Liho, notwithftanding his good au:t 
fieri honia pointed out the way to him. Tacitus , Ann. 1 . ii. 

Concerning this ridiculous timidity, Lucretius (iii. 80) 

Ut faepe ufque adeo, mortis formidine, vitae 
Percipit humanos odium, lucifque videndae, 

Ut fibi concifcant macrenti pedore letum ; 

Obliti fontem curarum hunceffe timorem. 

This dread oft ft r ikes fo deep, that life they bate; 

And their own bands prevent the ftroke of fate : 

Tet ftill are ignorant, that this vain fear 
Breeds all their trouble, jealoujy and care . Creech. 

Many, fays Arcefilaus, through weaknefs and the calumny he flowed on Jeatb , die, for fear of dying. 
IIsaasi ltd f/*r, nit rar nrpoc rev ^asotrot dt&CoKrw, AToSnctZ/f, pui Plat. (Confol. 

job Apolloniunu 

■■ — multos ad fumma pericula mifit * 

Venturi dmor ipfe mali ; fortiffimus ille eft 
Qui promptus metuenda pati.« — L ucan vii. 103. 

In war, in dangers , oft it bos been known. 

That fear has drbv'n the headlong coward on ; 

Give me she man, whofe cooler foul can wait 
With patience for the proper hour of fate. Rowe# 
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This, as indeed every other extreme, is well fet off by Randolph in his Mufcs Looking-glafu 
Co/ax. ■ ■ Fear yoa not fudden death ? 

d phobia . Not I, no more than fudden fleep. Sir, I dare die. 

Dei I us, I dare not. Death to me is terrible. 

I will not die* 

Jpbobus . How can you, fir, prevent it f 

Delius . Why I will kill myfelf. 

Colas r. A valiant courfe ! 

And the right way to prevent death indeed ! 

Your fpirit is true Roman.— 

(/) Whatever a Stoic may think, I can fee no greater reafon for it than in the cafe of Socrates 
beforemen tioned ; whofe decent exit, after a refpite of 30 days (on account of the Delian Feftival) is 
approved of by Seneca himfelf : as alfo his fubmiffion to the law. 

(g) Here the Stoic forgets what Seneca has many times faid in praife of Patience, Fortitude, Con- 
fancy. See . and that pain muft be tolerable orfoon outer, and the like; (foe N. k.) But the Chriftian 
muft go further, and reft fatisfied, from the foreword of God, that the fever er his pain, the greater 
trialis made of his virtue, and the more glorious will be his reward* (See N. n) 

(h) There can be no doubt that the eafieft death is the moft eligible (as Seneca fays afterwards) ; 
and it may ib happen that a man under fontence of death may have his choice ; as when Sir Jeffery 
E lives for the murder of Sir Edmundbury Godfrey, deftred to be hanged in a filken halter ; but this is 
ftill in fubmifBon to the law : he is not at liberty to difpatch hin^folf, at what time or io what manner 
he pleafos ; for the power of man, however free he is, is limited in this refpeft both by the laws of 
God and nature. (See N. m.) 

(/) To me it (ttm* a want efjpirit 

To (hrink from life for fear of future ill} 

*Tis to diftruft the juftice of the Gods, 

Or elfo their power; and in my opinion. 

Not courage, but aboki difguife for fear. D. of Buck. M* Brutus* 

(k) Yes; not only Ariftode and the Peripatetics , but, among many great names of antiqnity, I 
might mention Hooter, Euripides, Epi Betas, Plate , Porto, Cicero, Curtins, Apuleius, and others ; of 
whom, perhaps, in a future Note; at prefentl (hall be contented with adding to this good company 
Seneca himfelf; who, in Ep. 14, is pleafed to fey. When even roafon perfuadesns, it would be happier 
for us to die, wemufi not be raft, and haften the fatal defigys. Ep. 26. The paflage is fill free and 
open, but there is a Jhong chain that binds us down; the love of life*, that is not to befinng off entirely at 
once*,—, Bp. 30. / tfteern them more whe welcome death, not out ef assy hatred or indignation to life, but 
«i who rather receive him as a vijitor, than force him to them. Add to what is feid even in this Epiftle, 
*Yis folly to die for freer ef death. Sec. See Epp. 24, 76, 104, and particularly 107* 

(/) So in Sen* Thebaid* 

Ubiquemors eft : optime hoc cavit Deus 1 
Eripere vitam nemo non homini poteft. 

At nemo mortem.- — 

Death reigns throughout ; fucb is the until of heav'n : 

Life's tenure they, who pleafe, may take away ; 

But Death none can prevent.— 

(») This is all mere declamation ; for if life be fuch that in its nature it cannot detain any one 
againft their will ; yet the laws of God and man do ; nay, life itfclf does ; as felf prefarvation is one 
of the firft principles. 
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(«) Do you love to be weiched ? No furely. But a man that puts any trull in the providence of 
God, will flill chufe to live ; and wait his good time for the removal of all difficulties, which, whea 
he pleafcs, he can effeft in this life, or reward in the next. (See N. g.) 

(o) I cannot help tranfcribing thofe fine lines of Sbakcfpear , which cannot be inculcated too often,, 
as an antidote again ft all that Seneca has advanced, or any one can advance, on the faid topic i 
But in that fleepof death, what dreams may come. 

When we have fliuffied off this mortal coil. 

Mult give a paufe. — There’s the refpefl 
That makes calamity of fo long life : 

For who would bear the whips and fcorns of time,— ■* 

When he himfelf might his quietus make 
With a bare bodkin ? - ■ ■■ 

But that the dread of fomething after death. 

The undifeover’d country, from whofe bourn 
No traveller returns, puzzles his will. 

And makes us rather bear thofe ills we have. 

Than fly to others that we know not of? Hamlet • 

(/) I queftion, Senecj, whether any one elfe will fay fo, or whether this man would have done any 
of the great feats you mention, who was afraid to undergo his deftin’d lot, and Ihew his courage in 
a brave defence of life. 

The late Mr. Donald/on , on reading this Epiftle, lent me the following remark ; lb take it as it is. 
4t It is difficult to inveftigate the operations of the human mind ; as the machine which infolds it are 
fo various, and oppofitcly conftruftcd. It is generally governed by fltuations. Death occupies 
the mind with all its terrors in ficknefs ; in danger, it feems to be the mode of dying, and not ihefear 
of death, that agonizes the mind; I will give you two inftances to illuftrate my pofition. In the 
late war, a general officer (P— rr— y) was ordered upon fervice to America \ as he approached the fcenc 
of adlion, he became melancholy, and the morning after he faw the land. Admiral Holmes found him 
in his cott, with afword through his body. — At the fiege of Martinique , 1759, a Captain in the army 
Jlole into the arms of death, through a port-hole of the tranfport in which he took his paflage, in the 
harbour of Port-Royal, theinftant he was going upon dangerous fervice; where he might have made 
himfelf as fure of death, and in a manner more honourable , as it would have been more in the way of 
his profeflion. It was pride in Cato ; it was patriotifm in Curtins .” 

(q) Surely Seneca was never more miftaken in his character of a great man , if he thinks it an accom> 
plifhmcnt, for one wicked enough to defign his own death, to find out the means for it. 

(r) Stoicifm hath iuduced Seneca here to advance a do&rine, than which nothing can be more abfunl 
and ridiculous, efpecially among the foldiery. 

(/) Rather the contrary ; efpecially in one concerned in arms ; and in a Chriftian, extremely 
wicked : who ought to reft allured, if he believes there is a God, that he has not made any man a 
judge in his own cafe to determine for himfelf concerning his own life and ufefulnefs, in oppofition 
to the general fenfe both of Nature and Scripture, and the conftant judgment of divine as well as 
human laws. See above, (N. k, m, p.) 
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All Virtues equal. 

You frequently confult me, Lucilius, on particular fubjedts ; forget- 
ful that we are feparated from each other by a vaft fea: and lince it muft 
be long before my advice can reach you ; it may fo happen, that, my 
opinion concerning fome things may be received at a time, when the 
contrary would be preferable. For, advice and counfel muft be adapted 
to circumftances, but circumftances are for ever fluctuating and rolling 
off: therefore advice fhould be given the fame day. and even this may 
fometimes be too late: it muft be given, as they fay, on the nail . I will 
fhew you then how it may at once be given and receiv’d. 

As often as you would know, whether fuch a thing is to be avoided 
orpurfued; have regard to the Summum bonum, or chief purpofe of life: 
for whatever we do muft be confonant with that. He will not adt or- 
derly in particular things, who hath not before him the fummary inten- 
tion of his whole life. No one, though he hath his implements ready 
by him, can paint a pidture, without having firft made a defign of what 
he intends to draw. We are often therefore guilty of error, becaufe 
we generally deliberate on the parts of life, without taking in, and 
refledting upon the whole. The man, who lets fly an arrow to any 
purpofe, muft firft know the mark he aims at, and accordingly diredfc 
and guide it with a fkilful hand (*). To one, ignorant of what port he is 
fleering to, all winds are the fame ; he cannot call any one his own ( or 
as what is for him'). Chance muft neceffarily have great power over our 
lives, becaufe we live, as it were, by chance. Some men are not even 
confcious of their own knowledge: as we often enquire after thofe in 
whofe prefence we are ftanding ; fo for the moft part, we are ignorant of 
the fummum bonum , that is ever placed before us : nor need there many 
words, or a long circumlocution, to decypher what this fovereign good is: 
it is to be pointed at, if I may fo fay, with the finger. 
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There is no need of divifions and fubdivifions here; it confifts not of 
variety; you may fay, in general, whatever is right and jit, is the fum- 
mum bonum: and what you may ftill more admire, this is the only good 
(b): all other good is falfe and fpurious. If you can be perfuaded of 
this and are fond of virtue (for it is not enough barely to love it) what- 
foever fheis pleafed to appoint, feemitas it will to others, will certainly 
prove happy and profperous to you (<r): even were you to be tortured; 
provided you fhew yourfelf fuperior to, and even lefs concern’d than 
the torturer himfelf; or to be grievoufly lick; provided you curfe not 
fortune, nor tamely furrender yourfelf to your difeafe. In fhort, all 
difafters, which to other men feem evils, will be attenuated, and turn 
to good; if your virtue rifeth eminently above them: only be allured 
that nothing is good, but what is virtuous ; and all the inconveniencies 
attending it, will, in their own right, claim the title of good, when 
virtue hath adorned, and given them a grace. 

Many may think that we promife greater things than human nature 
is capable of accepting, and not without reafon : they refpedt only the 
body; let them return to the confideration of the foul, and they will 
take the meafure of man from God. Exalt thyfelf, O Lucilius , befl of 
men, and quit the trifling fchools of fuch philofophers, as are weigh- 
ing the moil noble things in the world by fyllables, and by their minute 
inftrudtions rather degrade and impair the noble faculties of the mind. 
I had rather you fhould imitate thofe philofophers, who firft invented 
thefe ftudies (d), than thofe who teach them; and who make it their 
bufinefs to render philofophy rather difficult, than great: you will 
follow the former, if I have any authority with you. Socrates, who 
reduced all philofophy to the conduct of found morality, affirmed that 
the principal part of wifdom was, to diftinguifh good and evil: would you 
be happy , fays he, be not concern'd to be thought by fame a fool: if any one 
fhould reproach you contumelioufly let him do it, you can fuffer no- 
thing, fo long as you adhere to virtue (e). Would you be happy, 
being flridtly a good man, with an honeft heart, you need not be con- 
cerned that any one defpifeth you. Eut this happinefs no one can ob- 
tain, except the man who thinks all good equal (f). Becaufe there is 
no good, but virtue; and virtue is alike in all. 
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What then , is there no difference between Cato's being elefted Prator and 
bis meting with a repulfeiff) ? Does it make no difference , whether Cato is 
a conqueror in the battle of Pharfalia, or is conquered ? Would this good, in 
being unconquerable bimfelf though bis party was beat , have been equal to 
that, which he would have obtained, bad he returned victorious to his coun- 
try, and given the nations peace ? Why not ? It is (till the fame virtue, 
by which bad fortune is overcome, and good aright directed. Virtue 
cannot be greater or lefs : (he is of one and the fame ftature. But fuch 
is the inftability of human affairs* — Pompey (hall lofe an army; and that 
moft glorious caufe (hall fail;— men of the fir ft quality, and the flower 
of Pompey' s party, the whole fenate bearing arms, (hall all be routed in 
one battle; — the ruin of io great an empire (hall a ffeCk the whole world; 
it (hall be felt in Egypt , in Africa, and in Spain ; — nor (hall this 
wretched Republic have the blefiing to fall at once; — though all things 
be done, the knowledge of places (hall be of no fervice to Juba, even 
in his own dominions; nor the moft ftubborn valour of his affectionate 
fubjeCts fave him; — the fidelity alfo of the men of Utica ( the friends of 
Cato) now broken with calamity, lhall no longer fupport them; — and 
the good fortune of Scipio’s name (hall abandon him in Africa {h ) : — 
what though a decree was made, that Cato ffould receive no detriment, 
yet Cato is conquered; and you may reckon this among his difappoint- 
ments : the lofs however of victory he bore with as great magnanimity 
as the lofs of the praetorlhip; the day he was rejected he diverted him- 
felf at tennis, and the night he was about to die, he amufed himfelf 
with reading; it was the fame to him to lofe his life and' the praetor- 
lhip; he knew it was his duty (as a philofopher) to fuffer patiently 
whatever might happen ; and why indeed (hould he not fuffer with a 
great and equal mind, this fudden change of the ftate ? What is there 
that is excepted from the danger of a change? Not the earth, not the 
heavens, not the whole form and contexture of the univerfe, though 
God be the director and difpofer thereof ; the prefent order of things 
(hall not always continue (*) ; a day will come, that lhall throw them 
out of their courfe; all things have their time ; they fpring up, they 
flourilh, and are gone: the glorious orbs we fee above us, and all things 
we are converfant with here below, and on which we (land as on a folid 
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bafe, {hall wear away and come to an end : there is nothing hut what 
hath its age and declination : though Nature exhibits all thefe things 
at different times, and gives them unequal exiftence; whatever is, {hall 
not be; and though it perilh not, {hall be difl’olved into its firft prin- 
ciples (&) : to us difTolution is to die.— But the misfortune is, we extend 
not our view beyond what we fee before us ; the mind, dull and ad- 
dicted to the care of the body, ftretches not its fight to things remote 
and at a diftance; otherwife it would fuffer this our diflolution, and all 
things belonging thereunto, with more conftancy and courage; if it 
did but conlider that all things undergo the viciflitude of life and death; 
that being diflolved, they are renewed ; and renewed to be again dif- 
folved ; and that in this work is employed the agency of God, who 
governs all things. 

Cato therefore when he reflects on the life of man, and the ftate of 
things, will fay, “ All mankind, whoever are, or (hall be, are con- 
“ demned to die (/), All thofe flourilhing cities that have the world 
“ at command, and all the greatnefsand fplendour of foreign empires, 
“ in whatever part of the globe, {hall one day be no more, and fall into 
“ various kinds of ruin ( m ). War proves the deftruCtion of fome; of 
“ others idlenefs and floth; peace turned into liftleflnefs and inaCtion 
“ confumes others; and luxury is deftruCtive of the greateft opulency : a 
“ fudden inundation of the fea {hall cover all thefe fruitful plains («), 
“ or an earthquake fwallow them up in its hideous cavity. Why then 
** {hould I complain, or be grieved, that I precede the general fate of 
** things but a few moments?” 

Thus let the conftant mind fubmit to providence, and fuffer, with- 
out a murmur, whatever the univerfal law of Nature commands. The 
foul is either fet free to enjoy a better life, to remain more bright, and 
tranquil for. ever in heaven; or, at leaft, without any further inconve- 
nience or awaoy, will according to its nature, be blended and coincide 
with the whole of things. The noble life of Cato therefore is not a 
greater good than his noble death : becaufe virtue admits not of exten- 
iion or increafe. Socrates was ufed to fay, that truth and virtue were 
the fame thing; as that increafeth not {in the abftraCt idea of it) fo 
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neither' doth virtue : it is ever complete and full. There is no reafon 
therefore you fhould wonder at my faying. All good is equal ; both that 
which arifeth from defign, and that which a fudden exigency requireth. 
For, if you allow fuch an inequality, as to reckon the enduring torture . 
with magnanimity, a lefs goody you will alfo account it an evil, and call 
Socrates an unhappy wretch while in prifon ; and Cato no lefs miferable, 
when he tore open his wounds with more fpirit than he gave them; 
and Regulus the moll unfortunate of men, in fuffering the feverefl 
punifhment for keeping his word with an enemy: but no one, even of 
the moft effeminate, have dared to fay this : they deny him indeed to 
be happy, yet at the fame time deny him to be miferable. The antient 
Academics confefs him to be happy even amidfl his torture, but fuch 
happinefs not to be complete and perfedt; which can by no means be 
admitted : for if a man is happy, he hath reached the fummum bonum , 
the chief, or fovereign good ; and what is chief and fovereign admits of 
no degree above it, provided it flill adheres to virtue, which no adver- 
fity can leffen or deflroy; and remains found, however the body be im- 
paired and bruifed in pieces ; and it certainly does fo remain : for, by 
virtue, I mean that generous and noble fpirit, which is incited in the 
mind, againft every moleflation that can annoy it : and this fpirit or 
courage will true wifdom give or infufe into the minds of fuch young 
men as are of a generous difpofition, and are fo fmittcn with the beauty 
of an honourable adtion, as to make them defpife all cafualties, in the 
Heady performance of it : it will perfuade them, that the one only good 
confifls in virtue. And that this can neither be lower’d or heighten’d 
any more, than a ruler, by the diredtion of which is drawn a flraight 
line; and which if you vary, the leafl bend or change will deflroy the 
intention. The fame we fay of virtue: it is ever right and flraight; 
admits of no flexure; is flubborn, and cannot be bent, or raifed; it is 
a fquare, by which all other things are meafured ; itfelf its own meafure. 
And if virtue itfelf cannot be more right or flraight : neither can any 
thing effedled thereby; for every thing mull neceffarily correfpond and 
anfwcr to this; and therefore they are all equal. 

•What then, you fay, is it equal to lie upon the rack , and to fcajl at a 
banquet ? And does this feem flrange to you? Hear then fomething 
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more ftrange: I affirm, that to feaft at a banquet is a bad thing, and to 
be tortured on the rack a good thing; if the former be carried on luxu- 
rioufly and fcandaloufly; and this endured fitly and honourably. It is 
not the fubjett matter but virtue that makes the difference: wherever 
this is apparent, all things are of equal meafure and worth. This do&rine 
perhaps may offend the man who judgeth of another’s underftanding by 
his own : and methinks, I fee him ready to fly in my face, for faying, 
that the good is equal in him, who manfully bears adverfity, and him, 
who carries himfelf virtuoufiy in profperity ; or in him, who triumphs, 
and the unhappy prince, who is carried, in chains, before the trium- 
phant car, with a ftill unconquer’d mind. They think it impofiible 
for a man to do, what they cannot do themfelves, and according to 
their own poor abilities, bear fentence concerning virtue. Why do 
you wonder at my faying, that fome rejoice in being burned, wounded, 
bound in chains and flain ? Nay, that fometimes they have made it 
their choice (o) ? Frugality is a heavy puniffiment to the luxurious; 
as labour is to the idle; the nice and delicate pity the induftrious ; 
and to the indolent, iludy is torture: in like manner, we think thofe 
things hard and intolerable, which we are too weak and infirm to bear; 
forgetting that it is even a torment to many, to be debarr’d their bottle, 
or to be difturb’d at break of day. It is certain thefe things are not 
hard and fevere in the nature of the things themfelves, but we are recre- 
ant and wavering. Great things are only to be judged of by great 
minds; otherwife the fault will feem to lie in the things, which is 
really our own; thus the ftraighteft ftick, if you fink part of it under 
water will appear crooked and broken. It matters not what you fee, 
but how, or through what medium you fee it. Our mind is dim in 
the inveftigation of truth : give me a youth, uncorrupt, of good parts, 
and found judgment; and I make no doubt but that he will own, he 
thinks him an happier man, who bears up, with a ftubborn neck, the 
heavieft burden of adverfity, than the man whom a profperous for- 
tune hath fatiated with all that he can defire. 

There is nothing extraordinary in a man’s being firm and unfhaken in 
the calm of profperity: but he is worthy our admiration, who is exalted, 
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where others are depreflcd j and there ftands his ground, where others 
crouch and lie down. What evil is there in torment, or in other acci- 
dents which we call afflictions ? In my opinion, no more than this; 
to defpond, to be bowed down, to be vanquifhed; none of which can 
fall to the (hare of the wife man : he ftands ereCt under any weight 
whatever; nothing can make him lefs; nothing, let what will happen, 
difpleafe him : whatever affliction can befall mankind, he complains 
not of its being his lot : he knows his own ftrength ; he knows that he 
is fubjcCt to misfortune, and muft bear it: not that I fuppofe him to be 
as infenfible of pain as a rock (/>); no; I confider him as {till having 
his feeling; but as compofed of two parts, the one irrational ; and this 
indeed is wrung with grief and pain; the other rational, which in its 
refolutions remains unfhaken, intrepid, invincible. In this part then 
is placed the chief good of man; which, before it is accomplifhed, is but 
an uncertain wavering of the mind, but when it is perfected, becomes 
an immovable fteadinefs of temper. Therefore a man, when he begins 
this ltudy of perfection (y), and ferioufly to follow virtue, though he 
draws near the chief good, yet not having put the laft hand to it, is apt to 
Hop, and forego fomething of the intention of the mind ; for he has not 
yet palled the bounds of uncertainty, but walketh ftill in flippery places : 
whereas the man, whole wifdom is compleat, is never better pleafed 
with himfelf than when he can give fome generous proof of his virtue : 
and fuch things as others dread, provided they are confequences of fome 
juft and honeft duty, he not only bears, but embraces them with joy ; 
and had rather be called fo much the better man , than fo much the 
happier* 

I come now to what I know your expectation longeth for: that our 
virtue may not feem extravagant, and beyond the nature of things, I 
own the wife man will tremble, grieve and look pale; for thefe are the 
fenfations of the body. From whence then arifeth mifery? what is 
truly evil ? It is this : when fuch things diftraCt the mind; when they 
reduce it to acknowledge fervitude, and caufe murmur and regret. A 
wife man indeed overcomes fortune by virtue; but many who profefs 
wifdom are fometimes terrified by her flighteft threats : in this refpeCt 
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it is our own. fault if we require from the proficient the fame as from 
the wile man. I am fatisficd that what I recommend is praife- worthy, 
but 1 fKll want refblution: and was I fully refolved to put fiich things 
in practice, I fhould fcarce find them in fuch order, and fo well exer- 
cifed as to be ferviceable upon all occafions. — As wool will fometime 
take a certain die at once, but will not imbibe other till after being dip- 
ped and foakcd feveral times; fo, though a fit difpofition may receive 
certain doCtrines at once: yet. even this unlefs it defcends and remains 
fixed a long while does not t inge , but only dains, the mind. There 
is need then but of little time, and few words to (hew, that the only 
good is virtue; at lead; that there is no good without virtue;, and that 
virtue hath its refidence in the better part of us, I mean the rational. 

But after all what is virtue? A judgment true and firm; from 
whence comes that promptitude of mind, that will drip things of their 
vain appearances, and will fhew them in their proper light: and to 
this judgment it will be confonant and agreeable, to think all filings, 
that come under the hands, or are the effeCts of virtue, are good\ and 
that all good is equal. Good belonging to the body is fo far good, as it 
belongs to the body : but not upon the whole : it may have fome value, 
but at the fame time it will want dignity: for even among thefe bleffings 
fome will be greater, fome lefs : as even among the followers of wifdom, 
we mud necefiarily own, there is often a wide difference : fome have 
advanced fo far, as to dare to look up to fortune, but not with a Heady 
eye; dazzled with too great fplendour, they own themfelves vanquiflied: 
others proceed fo far, as to be able to engage her face to face, and ha- 
ving attained to perfection, are fo full of confidence, as never to be 
cad down. Things not carried on to perfection are never fure; they 
frudrate themfelves, and often fall to decay and ruin. This mud cer- 
tainly be the confequence where perfeverance is withheld. If the mind 
lets go her intention and purfues not her dudies faithfully, (he has done 
nothing; nor can what is lod be eafily recover’d. We mud therefore 
pufh on, and drenuoufly perfevere: more remains behind than we yet 
have encountered : the being willing however to proceed is great part of 
the way: for my part, I am very fenfible of this; and therefore am 
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willing, yes, I am willing with all my ftrength and mind: and tis my 
happinefs, Lucilius , to fee you alfo, ready, and eager with all your 
might, fo to adapt your actions, to the fitncfs of things* as foon to reach 
the defired goal. Let us then haften; and life will be a blefling; 
ctherwife it will only be lingering here, among thofe who are doing 
nothing, or nothing to the purpofe of being: and be this our care; 
that our time may be our own; it cannot be our own, unlefs we are 
matters of ourfelves. O, when lhall we be fo happy, as to defpife 
fortune, good or bad ! when (hall we be fo happy, as having fubdued 
all vile affedtions, and got the mattery over our paffions, we may joy- 
fully cry out, I have conquer'd . Do you aik, whom or what it is we 
have conquer'd? Not the Perjians , nor the far diftant Medes; nor any 
Warlike people beyond the Daha: but avarice, ambition, and, above 
all, the fear of death; which hath conquered the conquerors of nations. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(OAriftotle, (Ethic. L) Ap’ if rif Ciw » yrmit r? Tihoc pti yaKor porne a. r. A. The 

knowledge oftbe mi it of great cortfegumce in the conduit of life 5 as archers having fixed their aim , are 
more likely to obtain their fnrfofe. Cic. (de fin.) Quid eft in vita tantopere quaerendum qaim qnis 
fit finis, quod extremum, quod ultimum, quo fint omnia bene vivendi, redeque faciendi confilia 
referenda ! What is there in lifefo reguifite to he mfuired after, as what is the mi, the laft , and chief 
thing, to which all the counfels of good life and juft odious are to he referred t 

(h ) This is a principal dogma of the Stoics, to which all the reft are to be referred. See Ep, 74. 
Lipf Manud. iL 20. 

Virtus omnia in fe habet, omnia adfunt bona 
Quem penes eft virtus. Plant . Amphit. ii. 2. 

In virtue all things are contain'd j wbere'et 
Dwells Virtue, there dwells every good. 

In all ftationsof life, virtue hath or ought to have, the principal command. Quae homines 
artnt, navigant, aedificant virtuti omnia parent. Salluft— The arts of agriculture , building , naviga- 
tion, are all owing to the virtues of induftry • 

Scriptura, inquit Ambrofius, .nihil bon yin nifi quod honeftum afierit; virtu temque in omni rerum 
ftatu beatam judicat, quae neque corporis bonis, vel extern is, augtatur, neque minuatur adverfis. 
The Scripture, lays Ambrofe, admits of no good, hut what is right and fit; and that virtue rmders 
life happy, in every condition ; not heightened by any external good, nor lowered by adverfity . — — 
Deut. xxx. 19. / call heaven and earth to witne/s. againft you, fays Mofes to the Hebrews, that I have 
fet before you life and death, blejfing and curfing 5 therefore chufe life , by your love and fear of God.— 
Pf. cxix. 1. Blefled are they that are undefiled in the way, and walk in the law of the Lord . And 
Solomon, Wifd. vii. 7. I called upon God, and the Spirit of Wifdom came upon me+— All good things 
together came to me with her , innumerable riches and honour • 
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(c) Rom. viii. 28. See Epp. 31. 66. (N. k.) 118. 

(d) As Socrates , Zeno , and other philofophers, in the condufl of life. 

(f) BleJJed are ye when men Jball revile you, caul persecute you, and /peak all manner of twilageky 
you faJfely for my fake ; rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great is your reward in heaven . Matth. v. 2. 
If ye be reproached for the name of Chrift, happy are ye, for the Spirit of Glory and of God ref eth upn 
you . i Pet. iv. 14. And accordingly faith St. Paul, Being reviled, we blefs\ being persecuted, 
fuffer it ; being defamed, we fill intreat, i Cor- iv. 1 1 • 

(f) See this profefledly and fully treated of, Ep. 66. 

(g) Cato was rejefted by the underhand management of Pompey and Craffus ; when Patinius was 
elc&ed praetor in his (lead. (See his Life in Plutarch.)— t€ Cato loft the election of praetor and that 

ft of ccnful, but is any one blind enough to truth to imagine that thefe repuUes refleded any difgrace 
upon him ? The dignity of thofe two magiftracies would have been encreafed by his wearing them. 
They fullered, not Cato . Bolingbroke on exile, * ■ However, when .choien praetor, the fuffering 
his authority to create in him the contempt and diflike of eftablifhed cuftoms, fb as to appear in 
public barefooted, and without his robe, and to fit in that, condition to hear caufes in open court, 
caufcd him to be juftly reproached with having undervalued and di {graced the dignity of his ofcice 
by thefe indecencies. It is faid in the following. Omnia qum acciderent ferenda efle perfuaferat 
fibi. But if he knew patience was the duty of a philofopher, did he pat it in pradice when moil 
required? furely not. If I fhould fay, that he ought, in love to his country, to have xeferved h'mfelf 
for a better opportunity of fen ing it;— that it is probable from the events which followed, that he 
might afterwards have been an inftrument of good to it that he raftily, and in a paffion, judged cf 
what he could not well judge of; that it was a fullen pride of heart not to deign to live, becaufeia 
one trial his caufe had not been fuccefsful ;— and that a true greatnefs of foul had been more feen in 
accepting his life, (if that had been neceflary) at the hands of a man, in whole power Onnipcttnt 
Providence, or Fate, (which he believed irrefiftible) had put it. All this would be hard to refute 
upon the principles of any philofophy.” See Watts , on the unlawfulnels of felf-murthei. 

(hj Ctrfar in a great battle fought near Thapfus, took the camps both of Scipio and Juba, *ho 
Bed only with a few of their men, and the reft were cut in pieces. Pint, ib. 

(i) Lip/us thinks this to be referred to the Stoic tawi/prop, conflagration of the world. Confci a<i 
Polyb. exxi. Lipf (Phyfiol. ii. 22.} 

(k) The cloud-capt tow’rs, the gorgeous palters. 

The folemn temples, the great globe itfelf. 

Yea, all which it inherit, ihall diflolve.— Shakefp, Tempeft. 

(l) jfs by one man ftn entered into the world, and death by Jin\ fo death puffed upon all men , for tbit 
all have finned. Rom. v. 1 2 .—It is appointed for all men once to die. Heb. ix. 27. 

(«) Behold the day of the Lord cometh, when the flats /ball fall from heaven, and the cenftllau:r.i 
/hall not give their light, the fun /hall be darkened in his going forth , and the moon jball not coufi ha 
light to Jhine, Sec. If. xiii. 10. Ezek. xxxii. 7. Joel. ii. 31. Matth. xxiv. 29. 

(n) This is likewife a ftoical tenet — . So Cic. (foxnn. Scip.) Propter eluviones exufHonefque 

ten-arum quas accidere tempore certo necefle eft, non modo lion aetemam, fed ne diutintm quidem 
gloriam afiequi po/Tumus. When we confider the inundations and conflagrations that muft ntctjjaruy 
happen in the cour/e of things, we muft be fenfible that all the glory we can attain to, far ft** 
eternal, cannot be lafting. See Lipf Phyfiol. ii. 21. 

( 0 ) Others were tortured not accepting deliverance, that they may obtain & better refurreSicn, 

Heb. xi. 35. Not only fo, but we gloty alfo in tribulations, knowing that tribulation worketb pattest % 
patience experience, and experience hope. Rom. v. 3 .—But let patience have her perfeQ vtork, tbatj* 
may be perfect and entire, wanting nothing . Jam. i. 4. 

(p) See Epp. 85. 1 16. Lipf Manud. iii. 7. 

(1) Sc. The Proficient. Lipf. Manud. ii. 9. See Epp. 72, 75. 
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EPISTLE LXXII. 



On the Study of Philofophy. 

The fojution of the queflion you propofed to me, Lucilius t I fhould 
have fent to you, if my memory had not failed me; but it is grown very 
deficient of late, for want of exercife. It is with me, as with books, 
that, having been laid by in fome damp place, grow mouldy, and the 
leaves flick together: the mind mufl be often unfolded: and whatever 
is depofited therein, mufl be frequently canvaffed; in order to have it 
ready for ufe, when called for. We mufl therefore defer this your 
requefl for the prefent; as what would demand more labour and appli- 
cation, than I can now fpare: as foon as I can get more leifure, and 
can make a longer flay in the fame place, I promife you I will take it 
in hand. For there are fome things, which a man may write in his 
chariot; but there are fome that require mufing, leifure, and privacy 
(0). Never thelefs fomething may be done, though the whole day be 
taken up with bufinefs ; for when will it be otherwife ? As one new 
bufinefs generally creates another; we fow it, as it were, and from one 
fpring many; till at length we recover ourfelves; fothat when I have 
finifhed the work in hand, I will give up my whole attention to your 
requefl; and, having got over this troublefome talk fit down to my 
fludies. 

* But know, Lucilius , that philofophy admits of no delays : it is not 
to be deferred to leifure hours ; every thing elfe is to be poflponed that 
we may apply ourfelves clofely to this: no time can befufficient for it. 
Though extended from youth, to the longefl term of human life, with 
regard to philofophy there is very little difference between omifiion and 
intermifiion; for where it is interrupted, it abideth not; but as fome 
things by being overflretched are broken; philofophy being difconti- 
nued returns to its firfl principles. We mufl refill all other engage- 
ments. 
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meats, not to be put of? fora time only, but quite fet afide. There is 
no time lei's fit than another for fuch falutary ftudies: but many ftudy 
not for fuch ends as they ought principally to ftudy. 

Should any obftacle interfere, it concerns not the wife man, whofe 
mind in every bufinefs is intent, yet ever chearful : fuch as are imper- 
fect find continual interruptions in their mirth; but the joy of the wife 
man is firm and lafting (h): it has no connexion with chance or acci- 
dents; it is always calm and eafy ; for it depends not upon any thing 
foreign; nor waits the applaufe of men, or the fmiles of fortune: its 
felicity is truly domeftic and within : it might depart out of the mind, 
if it had entered in : but it was born there: it is fometimes indeed remin- 
ded of mortality by an external accident, but what is generally flight 
and only grazeth the top-fkin: it may be fomewhat blafted by a fmall 
annoyance, but the chief good isftill permanent and fixed: fome incon- 
venience, I own, may attend it from without, as in a body otherwife 
hale and ftrong, fome puftules or fmall eruptions will break out, that 
ftrike not deep enough to do any harm within. This then I fay, is the 
difference between a man of confummate wifdom, and one in his way 
thereto (c) ; the fame as between a man in found health, and one that 
is upon the recovery from fome grievous and chronic diforder; when 
inftead of health he enjoys only a fhorter or lefs painful fit. Such a one 
without conftant care and application, is now and then afflicted and in 
danger of a relapfe : whereas the wifeman neither fears the, return of any 
former diforder, nor the attack of a new one : to the body a good ftate 
of health is but precarious ; which though the phyfician hath reftored, 
he cannot infure: and is often recalled to the fame patient: but the 
mind when healed, is healed once for all. 

And I will tell you, Lucilius, how you fhall know, when a man is 
thoroughly well; — if he is content andfatisfi'ed in himfelf, if he refts 
well-aflured, and knows that all the defires of mortals, all the bleflings 
that are given or pray’d for, are of no great moment with regard to an 
happy life. For that to which any acceflion can be made, is as yet im- 
perfect; that which can lofe any thing, cannot be perpetual: he whofe 
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joy is like to be perpetual* for ever triumphs in his own : whereas the 
things that the vulgar are gaping after, are ever upon the ebb and flow: 
fortune gives not the conveyance of any thing in perpetuity; yet even 
thefe cafual things can give delight, when reafon hath well temper’d 
and blended them together: this is what alfo recommends external 
things, when they are not too greedily coveted, and if gained, ufed with 
difcretion. Attains was wont to ufe this fimile: “ you have fometimes 
** feen a dog, catching with open mouth a bit of bread or flelh tofled 
** him by his mafter, whatever he gets, he ftrait devours, and ft ill 
** gapes in expedition of more : fo it is with us ; whatever fortune is 
“ pleafed to throw to us, we fwallow it down, without any tafte or 
“ pleafure, and are ftill intent and eager after another morfel.” This 
is not the cafe of a wife man; he is full; if any thing offers, he accepts 
it without any agitation, and lays it by; his joy is perfedt and conftant, 
becaufe it is his own : whereas the man, who, however good his dif- 
pofition, or whatever progrefs he hath made, hath not yet reached the 
fummit of perfection, is alternately railed or deprefled; one while lifted 
up to heaven, and now again thrown down upon the earth : nay to the 
ignorant and unfkilful, there is no end of their fall; down they go, as 
it were, into the Epicurean Chaos (or Vacuum) that knows no bounds. 

' There is a third fort of men; who likewife pretend to wifdom; but 
have not attained thereto : they keep it ftill in fight, and, if I may fo 
exprefs it, can reach her with their hand (</) ; thefe ftand their ground, 
fo as not to make a flip: they are in the haven but not yet fafe afhore. 
Seeing then there is fo great a difparity between the higheft and the 
loweft, and even the middle ftate is ftill fubjedt to ftorms : and ftill in 
danger of being carried out to fea again ; we muft by no means indulge 
any avocation from this our ftudy ; one bufinefs will ftill introduce ano- 
ther without end: we muft therefore prevent them in their firft rife: 
it is better and eafier not to fuffer them to begin ; than when once begun 
to put an end to them. 
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ANNOTATIONS, & c 

(a) Le&um ct otium] See Ep. 67. (N. c.) Plin. Ep. (4. 5.) Vifus eft fibi jacere in leftulo fuo, 
compofitus in habitum ft ud ends. Caius Fannius dreamt that belay on bis couch , in an undrefs, fit 
for fiudy, with a dejk as ufual before him . Orrery. 

Non hxcin noftris, ut quondam feribimus, hords ; 

Nec, confuete, meum, leftule, corpus habes. Ovid . 

Not in the garden novo, as erft, 1 write. 

Nor on my ufual couch thefe lines indite . 

(b) Ep. 27. Aliquod podus bonuxn manfurum circumfpice; nullum autem eftniii quod animus 
ex ft fibi invenit : fola virtus, praeftat gaudium, ferfetuujn , fccurum, 8cc. See alfo Epp. 23. 
(N. b.) 59. 

(r) This diftin&ion between the complete wife man, and the proficient , is frequent. See the fore- 
going Epiftle, and Ep. 75. (N. b.) Lipfi Manud. ii. 9. 

(d) Sub iftu habent. ] Asa mark, at which an archer hath taken aim, but hath not yet let fly his 
arrow. Or, alluding to the gladiators when they . lift up their hands over an adverfary, and are 
ready to ftrike. So La ft anti us, vii. 12. Nec vim repellere poteft, quia fub afpe&um et fub iftum 
venit. Gruter. ■ ■ Be that as it will, the fenfe is plain from the like expreffion in Sen . (de Benef. ii. 
29) nihil mortale non fub iftu noftro poiitum — Its contrary we read in 1 . 7. Deum contra iftum fua 
divinitas pofuit. See alfo De Vit. beat. c. 12. Ad Mardam, c. 19. Lucan, v. 729. 

■ »■ — ■ Qudd nolles ftare fub iftu 
Fortune, quo mundus erat, Romanaque fata, 

Conjux fola fuit. — 

See what new pafjions novo the hero knows. 

Now firfi he doubts fuccefs , and fears his foes ; 

Rome, and the world he hazards in the ft rife , t J 

And gives up all to Fortune, but his wife . Rowe, 



EPISTLE LXXIII. 

On Philofophers, — confidered as Friends to Government. 

They feem to me, Luci/ius, greatly miftaken, who think that fuch 
as have given up themfelves llrenuoufly to philofophy, are ftubborn and 
refractory, defpifers of magiftrates and kings, and of all that bear office 
in the adminiftration of public affairs («). On the contrary, none are 
more grateful, none more affectionate j and with good reafon j for to 
whom can we be more obliged, than to thofe by whole means we live 
in the enjoyment of eafe and tranquillity ? They therefore to whom a 
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peaceful government gives leifure and opportunity of defigning to live 
well and happily, cannot but think themfelves obliged to the kind 
author of this bleffing, and honour him as a parent > much more than 
fuch as are ever reliefs and buly in public life; who owe many things 
to their princes and governors, yet ftill think them in their debt for 
more; and whom no liberality can fo fully oblige as to fatisfy their 
deiires; which are ftill increafing the more they are indulged: for 
whoever is thinking upon what he is ftill to receive, generally forgets 
what he has already received ; nor hath covetoufnefs any greater evil 
attending it, than that it is ungrateful. 

Add, moreover, that none of thofe who are converfant in public 
affairs, confider whom they may furpafs, but by whom they may be 
furpaffed in dignity; nor is it pleafant to fee many below them, as it 
is grievous to fee one above them. Ambition of every kind hath this 
failing, never to regard what is paft: nor is it ambition alone that is 
thus unfettled; but all manner of covetoufnefs; for wherever it leaves 
off, it begins again: whereas the man who is upright and fincere, who 
hath left the court, the forum, and all concern for public bufinefs, 
that he may apply himfelf to fomething greater, cannot but have a 
refped for thofe who permit him to do this in fafety: he acknowledg- 
ed; the favour, and is ever ready to give ample teftimony of gratitude, 
as being obliged to them for a bleffing, which they unknowingly have 
conferred upon him. As he admires and reverenceth his predeceffors,. 
by whofe inftrudious he divefts himfelf of all vice; fo does he thofe, 
under whofe protedion he freely exercifeth the difcipline of virtue. 

But does not a king by his great power prated others Jikewife? who 
denies it ? But as they, who have traded for the more precious wares 
on the fame feas, think themfelves the more obliged to Neptune for a 
fuccefsful voyage; and as a merchant pays his vows more heartily than 
a paffenger; and as among the merchants he is more profufely thank- 
ful, or has reafon to be fo, who hath brought over fpices, and cochi- 
neal, and gold, than thofe who have freighted a veffel with ordinary 
things, that only fupply the place of ballaft; fo the bleffing of peace 
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belonging to all in general more deeply affefts thofe, who make a right 
ufe of it ( in cultivating the mind ) : for there are many in the retinue of 
the great, who find more work in peace than in war: and do you think 
they are under the fame obligation for the enjoyment of peace, who are 
given to drunkennefs, and riot, and other vices, which war alone can 
break off? unlefs perhaps you judge fo unjuftly of the wife man, as to 
fuppofe that he thinks himfelf in particular under no obligation for 
common blefiings: for my part, I think myfelf indebted to the fan 
and moon, though they rife not to me alone ; and I own an obligation 
to the feafons, and the Almighty power that directs them, though they 
are not appointed to do me any particular honour. The foolifh cove- 
toufnefs of mortals makes a diftinftion between pofleflion -and property, 
nor thinks any thing his own that belongs to the public: but the wife 
man judgeth nothing more his own, than what he enjoys in common 
with mankind ( b ) : nor indeed could thefe be faid to be common unlefs 
every one partook of them: a participation of the leaf! portion what- 
ever creates fellowfhip. Add now that what is great and truly good 
cannot be fo divided, as that part of it alone can be obtained by any 
fingle perfon: no; the whole of it belongs to every one. A largefsis 
diftributed at fo much a head; a treat, or dole (c), or whatever the hand 
can receive, may be divided into fhares; but of fuch an individual 
good, as peace or liberty, the whole belongs as much to all as to any 
fingle perfon whatever : therefore the wife man confiders by whole 
afliftance he enjoys the benefit of thefe things, and by whofe wife 
adminillration he is not compelled to bear arms, or keep watch, or 
guard the walls, and pay fuch exorbitant taxes, as neceffity requires in 
time of war; and therefore is thankful to his governor. For this too 
philofophy efpecially teacheth; to acknowledge favours; and duly, if 
poflible, requite them; but fometimes a bare acknowledgment ferves 
for payment : he will acknowledge therefore that he is infinitely in- 
debted to thofe by whofe wife adminillration and forecall he happens 
to enjoy fattening eafe, and to be mailer of his own time, and to live 
undillurbed by any public employ. 

O melibaee, Deus nobis haec otia fecit : 

Namque erit ille rnihi femper Deus. — 

This 
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T'bis Jbft retirement fome kind God beflow'd. 

For never can I deem Aim lefs than God. 

Now if fuch pleafurable times owe much to their Author, the great 
benefit whereof con fills only in this : 

Ille meas errare boves, (ut cernis) et ipfum 

Ludere quae vellem, calamo permifit agrefti. Virg. Eel. i. 

He gave my kine to graze the flowery plain , 

And to my pipe renew’d the rural flrain. 

Of how great value muft we think that tranquillity which the gods 
enjoy, and which of man makes a god! Yes, Lucilius , thus it is: and 
thus in a compendious way, I even call you to heaven. 

Sextius was wont to fay, Jovem plus non pofle quam bonum virum, 
Jupiter could not do more than a good man(d). Jupiter indeed hath the 
means to be more liberal to man; but among two men that are good, he 
is not the better who is the richer ; any more than among two pilots, 
who are equally fkilful in guiding and navigating a fhip, you call him 
the better, who is mafler of the larger and finer veflel. In what does 
Jupiter then excel a good man ? He is everlaflingly good. The wife 
man however does not think the worfe of himfelf becaufe his virtues 
are confined within a narrower fpace. As of two wife men he that dies 
an old man is not happier than he whofe virtue is terminated within a 
few years : fo the gods excel not a wife man in happinefs, though they 
excel them in the duration of happinefs. Virtue is not greater for being 
of long duration: Jupiter poflefleth all things, but he obligeth others 
with the ufe of them. This one enjoyment then belongs to him, that 
he is the caufe of enjoyment to all others : the wife man likewife is 
pleafed to fee others enjoy thefe things ; but defpifeth them with as 
much aequanimity as Jupiter himfelf : and in this admires himfelf 
the more, as Jupiter cannot ufe thefe vanities, and the wife man will 
not. 

Let us therefore believe Sextius fhewing us the raoft excellent way, 
and crying out, Hac itur ad aftra, this is the way to heaven ; this I fay, 
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by frugality, by temperance, by fortitude. The gods are neither dif- 
dainful, nor envious ; they admit, and reach out their hands to, thofe 
who are afcending ( e ) . — Do you wonder that men fhould afcend to the 
gods? God defcends to men (f); or rather he dwells within them: 
there is no good man without God (g). The divine feeds are fown in 
the human bread, which, if they meet with a good hufbandman, pro-- 
duce fruits like their original, and a divine crop fprings up ; but if 
with a bad hufbandman, they die as in a barren and marfliy ground; or 
bring forth cockle and weeds in dead of corn (6). 



ANNOTATIONS,. &c. 

(a) Seneca (de Clem. ii. 5.) obferves that this behaviour is frequently laid to the charge of the 
Stoics (Scio ma^audire apud imperitos feitam itoicorum tanquam nimis durum, et minime principibus 
regibufque daturan bonum conlilium) fed nulla fe&a benignior, leniorque eft, nulla amantior 
hominum, et communibus bonis attentior ; ut cui propolitum fit, ufui efle aut auxilio, nec libi 
tantum, fed univerfis fingulifque confulere. Whereas there is no fe£l more kind and gentle ; none more 
m friend to mankind , and attentive to the common good ; none more ready to aid and ajjtfi their friends 
when called upon ; and to confult the happinefs, not only of themfelves (like the Epicureans,) hut of 
every individual — Lipfius Manud 1 . 1 5 1, enters further into a defence of the Stoics in this refpeft. 
But our bufmefs is to obferve the fame of the primitive Chriftians, whofe behaviour and writings 
fufficiently clear them of the like charge. EJleem all men , love the brotherhood , fear God , honour the 
King, i Pet. ii. 17. Let every foul be fubjeft unto the higher powers. For Rulers are not a terror to 
the evil : Wilt thou not le afraid of the power , do that which is good , and. thou Jhalt have praift of 
the fame : for be is the minijler of God to thee for good. Rom. xiii. 1—8. I exhort therefore that 9 
firjl of all, f applications , prayers , intercefiions, and giving of thanks he made for all men ; for Kings, 
and for all that are in authority : that we may lead a quiet and peaceable life , in all godlinefs and 
hone fly . i Tijn. ii. 1, 2. 

(b) This is another paradox of the Stoics, Omnia fapientis ; the wife man pajfejfetb every thing. 
See Epp. 9. 12. 13. 62. — Cic. Parad. vi.—Empir. (contr. Mathcm.) Qui ea poffidet quae funt 
magnx aeftimationis et pretii, eft dives, virtus autem eft magnx seftimationis et pretii, folufque 
fapiens earn poffidet ; folus ergo eft dives : He that pojfcjfcth what is of great efteem and value , cannot 
but be rich ; virtue is of great efieem and value ; and the wife man alone pojfejfeth virtue ; therefore the 

wife man alone is rich . See Lipf Manud. iii. n. And what fay the Scriptures to this point? 

They that feek the Lard Jhall not want any thing that is good. Pf. xxxiv. 10. Wifdom is a treafureto 
men , which never faileth . Wifd. vii. 14, &c. Seek ye firjl the kingdom of God, and his rigbteauf- 
tiffs , and all thefe things Jhall be added to you. Matth. vi. 33. 

(r) Vifceratio] The fame word is ufed in Ep. 19. (feeN. i.) but there it relates to a private 
facrifice or entertainment ; and here to a public one, given by fomc prince or magiftrate. See Plut. 
Quaeft. Conviv. 1 1 . 

(d) All this is ridiculous vanity, and one of the moft objectionable points in the whole fyftem of 
Stoicifm. The comparifon however runs fmoothly enough under the character of Jupitex, whom 
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die poets and others made fo free with even from his birth. Bat what Chriftian can bear fach ex* 
preffions as, Quaeris qua res fapientem efficit? Quae DEUM, (Ep. 87) and the like? SecEpp. 
31. (N. e) 53- (N. k.) 

(e) The Lord is nigh to all them that call upon him , to all that call upon him in truth . Pf. cxlv. 1 8. 

(/) Deus ad homines venit, Tmo in homines.] Though the Stoic means no more here by the 
word Deus, God, than right Rea/on, which they held as (divinae particula auras) part of God : in 
a Chriftian fenfe, I think we may jufUy apply it to that of St. John. The Word was made flejh and 
dwelt among us, and we beheld his glory , &c. John i. 14. See Ep. 31. (N. d, h.) and particularly 
the following Note. 

( g) Hereby we know that we dwell in God and he in us, becaufe be hath given us of his Spirit • 
i John iv. 13. We have known and believe the love that God hath to us, God is love , and he that 
dwelletb in love, dwelleth in God, and God in him . Ib. 1 6 . Know ye not that ye are the temple of 
God, and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you? i Cor. iii. 16. vi. 19. For it is God that worketh 
tuyou both to will and to do of his good pleafure. Phil. ii. 13. See Ep. 4 1 • (N. c.) 

(b) See the parable of the Sower, Matth. xiii. 18. Luke viii. 5. See Ep. 38. (N. a.) 



EPISTLE LXXIV. 



On Virtue , and the Gifts of Fortune . 



Y OUR Epiftle, my Lucilius, gave me great delight, and rouzed my 
drooping foirits : it alfo refreflied my memory, which now begins to 
fail me. Why fliould you not think this perfuafion to be the chief 
means of an happy life, that virtue is the only good ( a ) ? He that hath 
this opinion engraven on his heart, is happy in himfelf : for he that 
thinks there is any other good, fubjedts himfelf to the caprice of For- 
tune, and the pleafure of others, having no will of his own. Such 
a one gives himfelf up to forrow at the lofs 6f his children; ht is trou- 
bled at their being lick, and greatly afflidted at their dilgrace : you will 
fee him tortured with the love of another man’s wife, or perhaps of his 
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own (I>.) There are thofe who cannot bear a repulfe of any kind, ..and 
thofewhom honour itfelf fills with vexation. 

But the greateft part among the wretched crew of mortals are thofe 
whom the expectation of death keeps in perpetual dread ; as every 
where, and from every thing, impendent. Therefore as in an enemy’s 
country a man is obliged to look about him, and apt to be ftartled at 
every the leait noife, unlefs the fear of dfatb be eradicated from the 
mind it is impoffible to live, but with an aching heart. Here w;e meet 
with fuch as are banifhed, and turned out of their poffeffions ; in ano- 
ther place with (what is the moil grievous fort of indigence) thofe who 
are poor amidfl plenty of wealth : we meet alfo with fome that have 
been fhipwreck’d ; andothers that have fuffered as great afflictions; whom 
popular fury (c) or envy (that pernicious plague to the beft of men) 
hath flung down from their height of grandeur, when they thought 
themfelves quite fafe and fecure; like a ftorm, that rifeth in the fea at 

the time of an affined calm; or like a fudden burft of thunder, at the 

* 

found whereof all things around tremble: for as in this cafe, he that 
Hands near where the fire falls is not lefs terrified, than if he had been 
ftricken with it; fo, in thefe forceful accidents, calamity ftrikes one 
perfon, and fear many; and the pofflbility of fuffering affeCts not lefs 
with painful forrow than the fuffering itfelf : the fudden affliction of 
others harrafleth the minds of all about them: as the found of an un- 
charged fling terrifieth the birds; fo are we frightened, not by any 
ftroke, but a mere noife. 

No one therefore can be happy without being divefted of this timi- 
dity : nothing can be happy but what is intrepid: it is a miferable life 
to live in fufpenfe and fear: who gives himfelf up to the dread of acci- 
dents, creates himfelf an infinite deal of trouble, very difficult to be 
got rid of. The only way wherein to walk fecurely, is to defpife all 
external things, and be fatisfied with doing what is right and fit (d). 
For he that thinks there is any thing that excels virtue, or that there 
is any other good, opens his breafl: to the cafual largefs of Fortune, 
and expeCts it with great anxiety. Form in your mind this picture; 

Fortune 
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Pbrtune proclaims an holiday; and among the crowd of mortals affem- 
bled on this occafion diftributes her favours, riches and honours, fome 
of which, among the hands of the fcramblers, are torn and greatly 
abufed; other favours are unfairly divided among faithlefs companions; 
others prove of great detriment to the receivers; among whom are 
fome who were thinking of nothing lefs than fuch favours; others by 
grafping at too much, get nothing; or by greedily catching at more, 
lofe what they have got ; and -even they who have happily fucceeded, 
enjoy the fruits of their rapine but a little while. Therefore fuch as 
are moft prudent, as foon as the play begins, quit the theatre, well 
knowing that fuch trifles often coft a man very dear. Difdainful of 
her favours, no one contends with him that retires; no one ftrikes him 
who is going off; the conteft is there only, where the prize is exhi- 
bited. Thus it is with regard to thofe things which Fortune fcatters 
at random from above. We labour, and fweat, wretched creatures as 
we are; we crowd; we are torn in pieces; we wifh Nature had given 
us more hands : we look with envy upon one man, and then upon ano- 
ther; Fortune is dilatory; her gifts feem too flowly to fall to our lot; 
they provoke our appetite; and though few can enjoy them, yet all 
expedt them; we are eager to come in Fortune’s way, and rejoice to 
have got a chance; or are grieved at being difappointed ; we fuffer fome 
great detriment to obtain a booty, whioh if obtained deceives us, by 
being of little or no value. Let us therefore retire from thefe idle 
fports, and give them up -to the fcramblers; let them hanker after 
thefe uncertain gifts, and live for ever in fufpenfe. Whoever defires to 
be happy, let him think that whatever is , is right ; if he thinks other- 
wife, he by no means judgeth rightly of Providence; fince many incon- 
veniencies happen to juft men, and fince whatever is our lot, it is but 
of fhort duration in comparifon of the time paft, and to come. From 
this murmuring it follows, that we are very ungrateful interpreters of 
divine matters ; we are continually complaining, that we enjoy but few 
things, and them not always, or at beft they are uncertain, and of fhort 
duration : and from hence it is, that we neither wifh to live, nor wifh 
to die : we grumble at life, and are afraid of death : our thoughts are 
eve* wavering, and no felicity whatever can fill our minds with coip- 
4 placency 
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placency and fatisfadlion. Now, the reafon of this is, we are not 
come to that immenfe and fuperlative good, where the •will mult necef- 
farily ftop; for, beyond the laft and chief good there is no room for 
progreflion. 

Do you alk, Lucilius, why virtue knows no want ? It is becaufe flie 
rejoiceth in what Ihe has, nor hankereth after what Ihe has not: every 
thing is great to her, becaufe, be it what it will, it fatisfies. Set afide 
this opinion, and there can be no piety, no fidelity ; as many things, 
which are called evil, mult be endured by him who defires to perform 
his duty in thefe two points ; and many 'things of thofe we call good, 
and are therefore fond of, expended : there can be no fortitude, which 
cannot be known but upon trial : there can be no magnanimity, but 
when difplayed in contemning thofe things which the vulgar look upon 
as the greateft bleflings ; all courtefy is loft, and the requital of a good 
turn accounted unnecefiary labour, if we think any thing preferable to 
a faithful difcharge of duty, and the purfuit of what is bell. 

But to pafs by thefe, either fuch things as are good, are not fo, or 
man is happier than God : becaufe the things that are provided for us, 
God hath no need of for his ownufe; no inordinate pleafures, no ban- 
quetings, no wealth, nor any of thofe things that decoy and enfnare 
man with the vile bait of pleafure, belong to God. Therefore either 
{what is incredible) God mull want fuch things as are good-, or, this is 
an argument that fuch things are not good, becaufe God does not want 
them. Add alfo, that of many things which unto man feem good, other 
animals enjoy a greater portion:, they eat with a better appetite; they 
cloy not themfelves with love ; their ftrength is greater, and more con- 
ftantly firm; from whence it would follow, they are happier than man; 
forafmuch too, as they live without malice, and dilhonefty; and enjoy 
their pleafures more abundantly and eafier, without fear either of lhame 
or repentance. 

Confider therefore, Lucilius, whether that can be called good, in 
which man furpalfeth God: no, as the feat of the chief good is in the 

mind. 
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mind, it lofoth all its value when transferred from the bell part of us 
to the word* and even to the fcnfes, which are ftronger and more alert 
in many brute beads. The fum of our happinefs con-fids not in grati- 
fying the flafh (r). That only is the true good, which is prefcribed by 
reafon.; folid, andeverladingj which cannot decreafe or be dtminifhed: 
other things ate good merely in fancy and opinion; they may have the 
'name of good, but without propriety : let them be called, if you pleafe, 
conveniences, or, as we lay, revenues * but we mud conitder them as 
conveyed over to us for a time, not our certain portion; we may have 
them, but mud remember at the fame time they are foreign to os; 
even if we have them, I fay, we mud look upon them as too low and 
mean for a man to pride himfelf in : for what can be more foolidi than 
to vaunt of thofe things which a man hath not done himfelf (f) ? 
They may come near to us, but not cleave fo clofe to us, as when taken 
away to diftradt and tear the man ; we may ufe them, but not glory in 
them; and we mud ufe them fparingly too, as things depofited with us, 
only for a feafon (g). 

Whoever pofledeth thefe worldly goods, without regard to reafon, 
holds them on a weak tenure; even happinefs becomes a burthen to 
itfelf, if it be not ufed with difcretion : if it hath truded in fuch tran- 
fitory goods, it foon finds itfelf deferted; or if not deferted, chagrined 
and cad down: few men can forego their happinefs calmly and gra- 
dually; the generality fall at once with all their grandeur ; and the very 
things that exalted them, now ferve only to deprefs them. Providence 
therefore, which teacheth moderation and parfimony, mud be timely 
applied, becaufe a diford inate liberty hurries on the deltruftion of its 
own wealth ; nor can ever fo great an abundance lad long, unlefs con*- 
dudted and redrained by indrudtive reafon. This is manifed from what 
hath befallen many large cities, which, in their mod flouriftiing date, 
have been ruined by licentioufnefs, and whofe luxury and intfempfe ranee 
have dedroyed all that valour and virtue had gained. 

We mud be guarded againd thefe accidents : but as no Wall is im- 
pregnable againd the power of fortune, we mud be well armed within : 
V ol. I. Q^q if 
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if this the better part be fafe, a man indeed may be affaulted, but he 
cannot be taken. And if you defire to know how he muft be armed, 
let him not repent or repine at any thing that may befal himj and 
know, that thofe things which feem to hurt him, tend however to the 
prefervation of the whole; and without which the order and courfe of 
the world would be defective. Let whatever hath pleafed God, pleafe 
man (h). Let him admire and reverence himfelf, and all that belongs 
to him on this account ; that he cannot be overcome ; that he is above 
misfortune; that he can fubdue by reafon (than which nothing is more 
powerful) chance, pain, or injury. — Love Reafon: the love of Reafon 
will arm you againft the fevered troubles. AffeCtion for their young, 
drives the wild beafts into toils ; whom otherwife their natural ferocity 
and rafh vehemence render untameable. A thirft of glory hath im- 
pelled fome young and brave difpofitions to the contempt of fire and 
fword ; even the refemblance or fliadow of virtue hath forced others 
upon a voluntary death (/'). Now by how much ftronger and more 
conftant than all thefe incitements Reafon is, by fo much the more 
ftrenuoufly will it make its way through all manner of dread and danger. 
But you will fay, that “ wecontradidV ourfelves, when we deny there is any 
“ other good but the honejlum, f what is right and Jit ) ; or pretend that 
“ this is a fufficient protection againft fortune : forafmuch as we allow 
“ a place among good things to dutiful children, affectionate parents, 
** and a people of good and found morals ; and that we cannot fee any 
“ of thefe in danger without concern: or not be troubled if our country 
“ is befieged, if our children die, or our parents are carried into 
** flavery.” Now, I will firft lay down what anfwer is generally made 
for us, to fuch as make thefe objections; and then J will add what fur- 
ther anfwer, I think, may be given them. 

I. Very different is the nature of things ; fome, when taken away 
from us, fubftitute in their room what may be difagreeable and hurtful 
to us ; as a good ftate of health, when impaired, turns to ficknefs ; and 
the fight of the eyes, when extinguifhed, affeCts us with blindnefs; or 
if the hamftring be cut, not only our fpeed is taken away, but perpe- 
tual lamenefs enfues. But there is no fuch danger in the things before 
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fpoken of: if I have loft a faithful friend, there is no reafon that perfidi- 
oufnefs fhould fupply his place; or if I have buried a dutiful child, 
that impiety fhould fucceed him : neither by their deaths have I loft 
either the friend or the child, but their bodies only. Good is to be 
loft but oneway; by being changed into evil; which is contrary to the 
nature of things; becaufe every virtue, and every effeft of virtue, remain 
incorruptible. Befides, though our friends, and dutiful children, an- 
fwering every wifh of a fond parent, have died; there is ftill fomething 
to fupply their place : even virtue , that alfo made them good. 

Virtue fuffers no vacancy in the place fhe inhabits ; fhe fills the whole 
foul; takes away the fenfibility of any lofs, and is of hcrfelf fufficient : 
for in her confifts the origin and ftrength of all good. What matters it 
if a ftream be interrupted or cut off, if the fountain from whence it 
flowed be ftill alive? You will not call a man more juft, more tempe- 
rate, more prudent, more honeft, and confequently a better man, 
becaufe his children are either alive or dead ; a goodly .troop of friends 
make not a man more wife, nor the want of them more foolifh ; and 
confequently not more happy in himfelf, nor more wretched. So long 
as virtue is preferved entire, you cannot be fenfible of any lofs. What 
than ? is not a man the happier for being furrounded with friends and 
children ? perhaps not; for the chief good is not to be dimnifhed or 
encreafed: it ever remains in its proper ftation; let Fortune behave 
herfelf as fhe pleafes, whether a man hath reached a good old age, or 
died in his prime, the meafure of the chief good is ftill the fame, what- 
ever difference there may be in years. Whether you defcribe a larger 
circle or a lefs, the difference relates only to the fpace, not to the form 
of it: though one remains a long while, and you obliterate the other, 
the form was ftill the fame in both : what is right and fit, is not mea- 
fured by greatnefs, or number, or time; it cannot be extended or con - 
t rafted. Reduce a virtuous life, as much as you pleafe, from an hun- 
dred years to one day, it is equally a virtuous life. Virtue is, one 
while, expanded; and difplays itfelf in the government of cities, king- 
doms, provinces; it cultivates friendfhips; and difpenfeth its good 
offices among our neighbours and children ; at another time, it is con- 
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traded within the narrow bounds of poverty, banifhfnent, folitude; 
without a child, without a friend; yet it is not the lefs, for being re- 
duced, from grandeur to a private date; from royalty to a mean condi- 
tion ; or from the enjoyment of a fpacious field of liberty, to the fcant) 
boundaries of an houfe, or a little cell ; nay, it is equally great, if, 
being every where extended, it retires into itfelf ; forafmuch as it ftil) 
keeps up a great and noble fpirit, is ftridly prudent, and inflexibly 
jull; confequently is equally happy: for this happinefs is fituated in 
one and the fame place; it is fixed in the mind, ever fieady, grand, and 
tranquil: which cannot be effected without the knowledge of things 
both human and divine. But, 

II. With regard to what I propofed as a further anfwer from my 
own opinion — A wife man is not afflicted at the lofs of children or 
friends, for he bears their death with the fame firmnefs of mind th.’t 
he experts his own : he no more fears the one, than he grieves at the 
other. Virtue confifts in the fitnefs of things, and all her works in 
their agreement and confonancy thereto: now, this concord is dif- 
folved; if the mind, which ought to befublime and ftately, everfub- 
mits to demean itfelf with grief and forrow: all manner of trepidation, 
anxiety or remifl’nefs in any aition is unfit and difhonourable. For the 
honejlum ( virtue ) is fecure, expeditious, unterrified, and prepared 
againft all events. What then ? will not a wife man be obliged to fuller 
fomething, that looks, at leaft, like perturbation (/) ? Will he not 
fometimes change colour; his countenance be difordered; his limbs 
tremble; or whatever elfc happens, not by command of the will, but 
by a certain unadvifed impulfe of nature? It may be fo, but Hill he 
will retain the fame perfuafion, that none of thefe things are evils, nor 
worthy that a found mind ihould grieve, much lefs- defpond on this ac- 
count. All that is pofiible to be . done, or he ought to do, will be 
performed with earneftnefs and courage. 

It is confummate folly for men to do what they do, with regret, idly 
and frowardly ; to have the body impelled one way and the mind ano- 
ther; and to be dift railed with^a variety of contrary motions. Hence 
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it i9> that where they* otpeft admiration and honour, they iiiafp with 
(hame and contempt; nor do they undertake thofe things willingly and' 
with affedtion, wherein they glory : if any evil is apprehended, they are 
difturbed with the expectation of it, as if it were really come; and 
what they are afraid left they Ihould fuffer, they fuffer through fear. 
As in our bodies certain fymptoms precede a fit of ficknefs, a fudden 
liftlefthefs feizeth upon the nerves, we gape and yawn, and, without 
any toil, wearinefs and a fhivering run through the limbs ; fo, an in- 
firm mind, before it is opprefled with any evil, is ftiaken; it anti- 
cipates the evil, and fubtnks to an untimely fall. But what can be 
more ridiculous, than to be troubled for what is not yet come to pafs ? 
not to refcrve, as it were, one’s felf for it; but to provoke mifery and 
call it to ourfelves, when it is certainly the beft way to put it off as 
long as pofiible, though it cannot be prevented? Would you know, 
why no one ought to torment himfelf with what is to come? Con- 
fider, when a criminal has got a reprieve for fifty years, he is no longer 
troubled at the thoughts of his puniftiment; unlefs he Ikips over the 
intermediate (pace, and flings himfelf upon anxiety an age beforehand; 
in like manner it happens, that even former ills, and fuch as ought to 
have been forgotten, difturb the minds of thofe who are voluntarily 
fick, and catch at every caufe of grief and pain : whereas, both the evils 
that are paft, and fuch as are to come, are alike abfent; we feel neither 
the one nor the other ; and there can be no real pain, but from what 
we at prefent feel. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

{«) ■ Neque ulla officii precepts firms, ftabHtay conjunct nature tradi poflunt, nifi aut ab 

tis qui folam, aut ab iu qui maxime hontfiatem propter fe dicant expetendam. Ck. (de Off. I. 2.) 
H either can any firm, permanent, or natural rule of duty , be hud down, but by thofe who efieem virtu* 
to be the foie, or by thbft, who deem her to be the xbirf objiB of defir ki Sde Bp; 71. (N 7 b.) 

(£) Like Mecosta*. Ep. 19., But I bdteve examples may be* found in every a^q/ 

(f ) As lately in this our metropolis, fee Ep* 8. (N. bv) 

(d) He that walketh uprightly, walketh feenrely. Prov. x. 9* xxvtii. 18. iVho is he that will 
harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good I i Pet, iii. 1 3. 

(e) It is the Spirit that qnsckautb, the fiefs ptefitkth nothing. John vi* 63* For they that are in 
thefiefis cannot pleafe God. Ronw viiL l, 13. Remember that ye were In tints pttfi .Gentiles in tbefiejb, 
aliens from the commonwealth in Iirael, having no hope, and without God in the world. But now ye are 
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no more fir angers and foreigners, but fellow-citizens with the faints and of the boujbold of God. EpheC 
ii. 11, 19. See alfo Rom. vii. 6. ix. 8. Gal. v. 16, 19. Phil. iii. 3, 11. Cor. vii. 1. i Pet. 
iv. 2, 6. ii John, 15, 17. 

(f) Nam quae non fecimus ipfi 

Vix ea noftra voco. Ovid. Met. 13, 140. 

JTif cannot call another's deeds our own. 

(g) C onvepi end es , commoda Etruria. Thus faith the Lord, Let not the wife man glory in bis 
*i wifdom , neither let the mighty jnan glory in his Jlrength , nor let the rich man glory in bis riches ; but let 
him that glory eth, glory in this , that he underfiandeth and knoweth me that J am the Lord. Jer. ix. 23. 
i Cor. i. 31. ii Cor. x. 17, But this J fay , the time is Jbort : it remainetb that they that rejoice as 
though they rejoiced not ; and they that buy as though they pojfjfcd not ; and they that ufe this world as 
not abufing it ; for the fajhion of this world pajfeth away, i Cor. vii. 29. 

(h) Reftingaflured, as before, that whatever is, is right. Thy will be done. Matth. vi. 10. 

(/) I know not but that we may jullly apply this to the Decii , Curfius, and other antient Heathens, 

animated with expeflation of immortal fame after death ; who had fome excufe for thus glorying in 
their Jhamey but are by no means to be fet up for our guides or patterns, in the ordinary fituation of 
human life. 

(i) Ep. 120. Magnam rem puta, unum hominem agere. D. Amhrof. Ep. 83. — Vetus diflu m 
eft, adfuefee unus efte ; ut vita tua quandam pifturam exprimat, eandem fervans imaginem, quam 
acccpcrit. Endeavour to be always one and the fame ; reprefenting a lajling pi dure . See Ep. 20. 
(N. b.) 

(/) See Ep. 57. (N. d.) 7S . (N. c.) 
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Our Aft ions mujl agree ’with our Words. — There are certain Degrees in 

the Way to Perfeftion. 

Y OU are pleafed, Lucilius, to complain, that my Epiftles are not fo 
accurate as ufual : he that ftudies to fpeak accurately, generally (peaks 
aft'e&edly : in the fame free and eafy ftile that I would converfe with 
you, were we fitting or walking together, I would fain write my 
Epiftles j without any thing forced or difguifed by art. If it were 
poffible, I ftiould chufe to exp refs my mind rather by figns than words. 

Even 
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Even were I difputing, I would not *ftamp with my feet or tofs about 
my hands, or raife my voice; I would leave fuch geftures and vocife- 
ration to public orators, being fatisfied with conveying to you my mean- 
ing, without endeavouring to adorn, and explain it away : and of this 
one thing I fhould be glad to convince you, that 1 fpeak as I think ; 
that whatever I advance, I not only believe myfclf, but love it alfo. 
Men falute not their children with that ardency they do their miftrefles, 
yet even in that facred and moderate embrace they give fufficient tefti- 
mony of their affe&ion. However I would not what I write on thefe 
great matters fhould be dry and jejune; nor indeed does philofophy 
renounce all manner of wit and humour : yet there is no necefiity for 
taking much pains in feeking proper words. Let this be the fum of 
our intention, to fpeak what we think, and to think what we fpeak : 
let our fpeech agree with our condud in life. He hath fulfilled his 
engagements, who, both when you fee, and when you hear, him, is the 
fame man. We fhall foon fee, what, and how great a man he is, whofe 
importance confifts in ever being one and the fame (aj. 

Our words muft be formed rather to inftrudt, than to pleafe; yet, if 
a man is not over-anxious after eloquence, if it flows naturally, with- 
out pains or affe&ation, let him ufe and employ it on the moil 
worthy fubje&s ; yet fo as to difplay the thing defigh’d, rather than 
his own vanity. Other arts belong wholly to ingenuity and fancy; 
but here the very foul is concerned. The fick man enquires not after 
an eloquent phyflcian, one that can prattle, but one that can cure him. 
But fhould it fo happen, that the fame perfon who knows how to cure, 
can alfo harangue fluently and neatly upon what he is about, let it be 
taken in good part; there is no reafon however the patient fhould con- 
gratulate himfelf upon the happinefs of having fo facetious a doctor; 
for this is no more a neceflary qualification in a phyflcian, than for a 
fkilful pilot to be an handfome man. (I fhould fay, were it my 
cafe, ** why do you tickle my ears? why do you ftudy to delight me? 
“ This is not our prefent bufinefs, I am to be cauterized, to be lanced, 
“ ♦ to be almofl ftarved : you are called in to prefcribe fuch things, in 
“ order to cure an old, flubborn, and grievous difeafe; you have as 

“ much 
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*< much bufinefs cut out for you, as for a phyfician in time of pefti- 
“ fence - ; and do you think that talking is all you have to do ? it will 
“ be time enough to talk and even to rejoice, if you can perform a 
** cure.” (Or without a metaphor) When will you learn the man y 
things that are to be learned? When will you fo fix them in the 
mind that they cannot be erafed ? When will you put them to trial ? 
For it is not enough to treafure up thefe like other things in the me- 
mory; they mull be called forth to aCtion. He is not the happy man, 
who knoweth thefe things, but he that doeth them. 

What then, is there no degrees below fuch a one ? Is a man exalted 
at once to the perfection of wifdom ? I think not. F or though a -maw, 
who has made a beginning, may Hill be reckoned among the ignorant, 
yet there is a wide difference between them; as there is even among the 
proficients themfelves (c);‘ who are divided, according to fome, into 
three claffes : the firfl are they {d), who, though they have not reached 
wifdom, are come to the borders of it; and being only near, are ft ill 
without : I mean thofe, who having laid afide all vicious paffions and 
affedtions, are come to the knowledge of what is right; but they have 
not put their confidence to trial, nor their good in practice: yet even 
now, there is no fear of their relapfing into thofe vices they have fo- 
lemnly efchewed; they are arrived there, from whence they cannot go 
back: but this is not as yet manifeft to themfelves; or, as I have elfe- 
where expreffed myfelf in a former Epiftle, they are ignorant of their 
own knowledge ; they are fo happy as to enjoy their good, but not fo 
happy as to confide therein. Some confider thefe proficients of whom 
I am fpeaking, as men who have efcaped the difeafes of the mind, but 
not being as yet entire mailers of their affeClions, they flill walk in flip- 
pery places, becaufe no one is out of the reach of malignity, but he 
that hath entirely thrown it off; and no one hath entirely thrown it off, 
but he that hath fubflituted virtue in its room. 

I have fhewn you, Lucilius, the difference between the difeafes of the 
mind and the affeClions (*) ; and fhall now remind you of it again. The 
difeafes of the mind are inveterate and flubborn vices, fuch as avarice, 

and 
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and vain-glorious ambition : when they have infedted the mind, and 
begin to fix a perpetual refidence therein. In a word, it is a grievous 
dileafe, when the judgment is fo perverted as to be pertinacious of 
trifles; as if thofe things that are attainable by the flighteft means were 
to be purfued with all our might ; or thus, if you pleafe: — to defire 
that over-vehemently, which ought fcarccly to be wifhed for, or per- 
haps not at all (f)> and to hold that in great efteem, which deferves 
but little, or perhaps contempt. But the affedlions are certain motions 
of the mind, unaccountable, fudden, and violent, which being fre- 
quent, and for a while negledted, introduce a troublefome malady; as 
a fmall defluxion of rheum, not yet grown conftitutional, caufeth a 
cough ; but by continuance and negledt brings on a confirmed afthma. 

Therefore, they who have made the greateft proficiency in the way we 
are fpeaking of, however fubjedt to the aftcdtions, yet being free from 
the difeafes of the mind, come neareft to the adepts in wifdom. 

The fecond fort are they who have thrown off the greateft evils of the 
mind, and all untoward paflions ; yet not fo as to be in full poflefiion 
of their fecurity; for ’tis poflible they may relapfe. 

A third fort are they who have taken leave of many and great vices, 
but not all. They avoid covetoufnefs, but are ftill fubjedt to anger : 
they are not folicited by voluptuoufnefs, but ftill are ambitious; they 
are not much tortured by defire, but they ftill live in fear ; but even 
amidft their fear, the mind, is fufliciently firm againft fome things, yet 
yields to others ; it defpifeth death, yet dreads to fuffer pain. 

Let us refledt a little upon the laft order; it were well if we were- 
admitted even here: by a particular felicity of nature, and by conti- 
nual ftudy and application of the mind, a place in the fecond is attain- 
able; yet the third has its merit. Confider what numberlefs evils are 
fpread around : there is no fin but what you fee exemplified : wickednefs 
is daily making greater progrefs both in public and private life : and you 
will learn from hence, that it is fomewhat commendable, not to be fo. 
wicked as the reft of the world. But, you fay, you hope to be admit- 
Yol. I. R r ted 
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ted of an higher order. This indeed is what I could rather wifii 
for ourfelves than promife: we feem pre-engaged : we aim at virtue, 
but are bufied in vice: I am alhamed to fay it, we follow what is gooj} 
only as opportunity ferves (g). 

But how great will be our reward if we throw off our prefent engage- 
ments, and releafe ourfelves from thefe bonds ! So (hall no unwar- 
rantable defire nor fear affail us ; unharrafied by terrors, uncorrupted 
by pleafures, we fhall fear neither death, rfor tKe power of the gods ; 
we Ihall know that death is no evil, and the gods too good* to be the 
authors of evil (h ) : he that hurteth is as weak as he that is hurt : the 
beft things have no noxious qualities. If then we difengage ourfelves 
from thefe dregs, and rife to the fublime and noble height of wifdom; 
tranquillity of mind, and abfolute liberty, all fin and error excluded, 
will be our portion (/). And what is this, but not to fear man below, 
nor dread the powers above; not to will what is bafe and vile, nor 
covet fuperabundance; and efpecially to have an abfolute command over 
ourfelves ? for believe me, Lucilius, to be mafter of one’s felf, is to be 
in pofleflion of an ineftimable treafure. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

I cannot but think, the former part of this Epiftle inflead of concluding this Volume, would have 
ferved very well for a Preface to it ; but fuppofing fomewhat more would be required, I endeavour’d 
to oblige the courteous reader therewith. 

(*) See Ep. 20. (N. b.) 35, 74. (N. k.) 

• I have fomewhere before obferved that the phyficians of old, were likewife furgeous. So, in 
Homer , A. 832. 

1 HTpo? (Av yap noPaKeipiof iH M ayauv* 

Of two fam'd furgeons Podolarius funds 
This hour furrounded by the Trojan bands ; 

And great Machaon wounded , in his tent , 

Now wants the fuccour, which fo oft he lent . Pope. 

Who obferves in his Note, that Machaon in having cured Pbiloctetes, was an abler phyfidan than 
Chiron , who could not cure himfelf of the like poifonous wound. 

They are ftill fo abroad ; as under a print of my friend, the incomparable Handel V father, them 
is a German infeription, to the following purpofe : 

This print George Handel’s pourtraiture difplays ; 

*Tis hard to fay , which mofl demands our praife 9 
His dextrous hand, or well experienc'd art. 

In the phyfician’s, or the furgeon’s part. 



f*J See 
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(£) SctEp. 16. (N. c.) 20* (N. a*) If ye kuov* tbefe things, happy are ye if ye do them. John 
Xiii. 1 7. Not the hearers of the km apt juft before Gad, but the doers of the law jhallbe juftified \ 
R^pi. ii. 15. Be ye doers of the word, mot bearers onbf, deceiving your ownfelvety Sec . James i. 22. 
See alio Matth. vii. 21. 

(r) See Ep. 71. 72. (N. c.) Nofirum vitium eft , qui quod dicitur de (apiente, exigimus et a 
proficients. Sen. (de vit. beat. c. 24.) We are much 40 blouse if we expeB from the proficient the per - 
fe&ion of a wife man* 

(d) Stobx. 101. O'' S' «t* output rpoK orfmr, atari a tretoruf «ro/»JW t<? KahinofTa, *. r. / . 
Cbryfeppus aflerts, that though a proficient of the firft clafy jbould do every thing , and leave nothing 
undone , that becomes a good man \ yet hi* life cannot befaid to be completely happy , until tbefe ordinary 
actions are worked up into habit , f and a peculiar firmnefs and conftancy of mind* 

(f) Cicero oftpi confounds them, and calls ajfe&tons difeaies.— Tufcul. iv.— Intelligatur pertur- 
bationem [Seneca, afFeftum) jaftantibus fe opinionibus inconllanter et turbide, in motu efle Temper; 
cum autem hie fervor condtatio qne animi inveteraverit, et tanquam in venis medaUifque infederit, 
turn exiftit et morbus. Let us then underftand perturbation, [called by Seneca adeftion) to imply a 
reftUJfnefs from the variety and confnfion of contradictory opinions ; and that when this heat or difturb - 
ante of the mind is of any j funding , and has taken up its refidence , as it were, in the veins and marrow, 
then commence difeafts and ficknefs, and tbefe averfions which are in oppofitioa to them . 

[f) The like definition in Laertins ; Nor/fue, tor if otnoif opuSpa SoxStTof dpt to* It is a difeafe, 
to fet fo high a value upon asey thing, however defir able . 

[g) SeeEp.52. (N. a.) 

[h) This reminds me of the extravagant rant in Randolph's Mufes* Looking-glais.*— 

Aphobos . “ What can there be 

** That I Ihould fear? The gods ? If they be good, 
u *Tis fin to fear them : if not good, ao gods ; 

4 ‘ And then let them fear Aft ii. Sc. 2, 

(1) Who it he that will harm you, if ye be followers of that which is good P But if ye fujfer fit 
rigbteoufnefs fake 9 happy are you ; be not afraid of their terror, neither be troubled, but faaSify the Lord 
God in your hearts. See . i Pet. iii. 13. * 

I (hall conclude this volume, with an obfervation from Cicero's halt us, pertinent to this Epidle* 
M I would not be thought {fays he) to adopt the fendments of thofe (peculative moralifb, who pre- 
tend that no roan can judly be deemed virtuous, who is not arrived at that fort of abfolute perfec- 
tion, which conftitutes, according to their ideas, the charafter of genuine wifdom. This opinion 
may appear true, perhaps, in theory, but is altogether inapplicable to any ufeful purpofe of (ociet y | 
as it fuppofes a degree of virtue, to which no mortal was ever capable of riling.— In my opinion, 
whoever retrains his paflions within the bounds of reafon, and uniformly afts, in all the various 
relations of life, upon one fteady confident principle of approved honour, judice; and beneficence, 
that man is, in reality, as well as in common edimation, ftriftly and truly good: inafinuch as he 
regulates his conduft (fo far, I mean, as is compatible with human frailty) by a condant obedience 
to thofe bed guides of moral reftitude, the faertd laws of Nature,”—* So far Cicero; and his ele- 
gant tr&nflator, as a good and grateful Chridian, is pleafed to add his acknowledgment of die fupe- 
rior excellency of divine revelation ; “ which not only exhorts to virtue, upon motives far more 
fuitable to the moral conditution and circumdances of human nature, but fupplies in the perfon of 
its facred Author, that real and animating example of confummate perfeftion, which the difdples of 
Zeno could only form to themfelves in imagination (Remark, N. 19.)— Moreover, though it is 
certain, on the Chridian fcheme, that ever fince the apodacy and rebellion in Paradifc, be that faith 
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EPISTLE LXXVI. 

* t 

On Wijdom ; the chief Good, 

Y O U threaten, Lucilius , to take it ill, if I do not inform you of 
my daily tranfadtions. Obferve how ready I am fincerely to anfwer 
your requeft. I go to hear a certain philofopher ; and it is now the fifth 
day that I have attended his fchool, and heard him difpute from the 
eighth hour of the morning. . At agood age , truly ! Indeed I think fo, 
Lucilius , (though you laugh) ; for What can be more ridiculous than to 
think, becaufe you have fome time defifted from ftudy, you need no 
further inltrudtion ? What would you have me do ? mount my horfc, 
and adk the young efquire (a) ? Happy would it be for me indeed, if 
this ( going to fcbool, as you call it) was the only thing that difgraced 
my old agel 

The fchool of philofophy invites men of every age : here let us 
grow old, and ft ill follow it as earneftly as young men (<$). Shall I at 
this age frequent the theatre, and be carried into the circus, and no 
Vol. II. B two 
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two gladiators be matched to fight without my prefence ; ancf at the 
fame time fhall I be afhamed to attend the le&ures of a philofopher ? 
No j a man muft ftill be learning fomewhat, as long as there is any 
thing to be learned; that is, according to the proverb, as long as he 
lives (r). Nor is this more applicable to any other purpofe than to the 
following, you mujl be learning as long as you live , how to live. But 
know alfo, that I teach at the fame time : do you afk what ? why, that 
old age hath always fomewhat ftill to learn : and indeed in this refpedt, 
I am afhamed of the folly of mankind. You know the way to the houfe 
of Metronafies, is by the Neapolitan theatre ; this I find always full; and 
it is debated with great earneftnefs, who is the beft piper-. Nay, a Gre- 
cian fidler or the common cryer fhall gather around them a vaft con- 
courfe of people : but the place where a man is taught found morality, 
very few attend (d) ; and fuch as are pleafed to attend, are thought by 
many to have no extraordinary bufinefs there ; nay are even called 
idle blockheads. They may laugh at me too if they pleafe ; the op- 
probrious language of the rude and illiterate is eafily to be borne : and, 
their contempt to be defpifed by thofe, whofe endeavours aim at "what 
is right and fit. > 

Go on, my Lucilius, and- make all. the fpeed you- can, that it may not 
be your cafe as it was mine, to be obliged to learn in your old age ; and 
haften fo much the more; beoaufeyou have undertaken that which you 
can fcarce be mafter of> live you ever fo long. What improvement 
frail I make ? as much as you endeavour after. ( e). What do you e*pe£l? 
wifdom is not an accidental accomplifhment. Riches will fometimes 
come of themfelves, honour will be offered you ; favour and dignity, 
will haply be your portion; but- virtue is not to be obtained but by 
great and inceftant labour; but it is worth while fo much the more 
to labour, as this will, confer all good whatever. : for this indeed is the 
only good. There is no truth, no certainty, in thofe things, fo highly, 
extolled by common fame. But I will now fhew you, the bonejlum , 
or virtue , is the only good: becaufe you feem to think that in my former 
epiftle I have not executed the faid purpofe ; and that I have exhibited 
virtue rather as recommended, than proved ; and to contract all in a 
few words. 

Know, 
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■ ' Know, that dll things have tbeir proper good. Fertility recommends 
the vine, as a fine flavour does the juice of the grape; the excellency in 
a flag is fwiftnefs ; in heads of burthen, a ftrong back: anexquiiite 
quicknefs of fcent diftinguifhes the hound; fpeed the greyhound; 
fiercenefs and courage the bull-dog, or fuch as are ordained .to attack 
wild beads (f) : and what is the excellency in man ? reafon. It is this, 
wherein man excells the brute creation, and draws near to the gods (/). / y 
Perfect reafon therefore is the proper good of men. Other qualities 
he hath in common with plants and animals : is he ftrong ? fo are lions. 

Is he beautiful ? fo are peacocks. Is he fwift ? fo are horfes. I do not 
fay how far he may excell, or be excelled in any of thefe points ; for 
I am not enquiring after what is greateft in him, but what is bis own. 
Has he a body f fo has a tree. Has he internal power of felf-motion 1 
fo have beads, and even Worms. Hath he a voice ? fome dogs have a 
louder; more fhrillis that of the eagle, more deep that of the bull; 
knd more fweet and voluble is the voice of the nightingale. What then 
is proper only to man ? reafm. This when right and perfect, com- 
pletes the happinefs of man. If therefore every thing that hath accom- 
plilhed its own proper good, is praife- worthy, and hath reached the 
end of nature’s defignation; reafon being the proper good of man, if 
he hath perfected the fame, he is then praife worthy, and hath attained 
the end of being. Now, this reafon when perfect, is called virtue t 
or what is right and fit in all circumftances. That therefore is the one 
good in man, which is his proper good : for we are not now enquiring 
after what is good, but what is the peculiar good of man. If there is 
no other good peculiar to man, then this is the one good , in which is 
comprehended all other. 

Further, is any one a bad man, I doubt not but he will be conr- 
demned; and if good he will be approved of : that therefore is? the 
proper and only good in man, according to which he is blamed, or 
praifed. But perhaps you doubt not whether this be a good, but whe- 
ther it be the only good. Surely, if a man hath all other enjoyments of 
life, as health, riches, ftatues of hisanceftors, and a large levee of hjs 
own, but is confefiedly a bad man, you will condemn him. Again, ife 
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man hath none of thefe things, if he wants money; hath no clienrtr,, 
ss not noble: nor can boaft a long line of anceftors, yet is a good man; 
you cannot but commend him. Therefore that is the . only good of man,, 
which if he poffeffes, tho’ deftitute of all other things, he is very re- 
fpeftable, and praife-worthy; and he that hath it not, tho’ in full pof- 
fefiion of all other enjoyments, is condemned and defpifed. As the 
condition of other things ; fuch is that- of man-. It is called a good 
£hip, not becaufe it is painted with the moft brilliant colours ; and hath- 
its decks of filVer or gold ; and its prow decorated with ivory (A) ; nor 
because it is freighted with royal treafures; but becaufe it is not cranky 
but firm and fteady; well caulked, fo as- to admit no leak, and with 
fuch ftrong fides, as to defy the violence of the waves;, ever obedient, 
to the rudder ; and fwift and eafy to tack about with every wind.. 
You will not call a fwordgood for hanging at a golden belt, and hav- 
ing the hilt adorn’d with jewels : but becaufe it carries a fine edge for 
cutting, and a point able to pierce an armour of fteeL A ruler or 
fquare is not required to be beautiful, but flraitand true. Every thing 
is excellent when adapted to its proper ufe (ij. Therefore in man. 
alfo, it is of little avail, how many acres he ploughs, how much money 
he hath out at intereft;. how. many falute him by the way; how rich 
his bed; or how tranfparent and coftly his cup; but how good a man 
he is; now, he J|is a good man, whofe reafbn. is explicit and right;, 
in all refpeCts adapted to the will of nature.. This is all called virtue ;: 
this is the Honejlum, and only good of man. For fince reafon alone per- 
fects the man; perfect reafon alone hath made him happy; and that 
is the only good of man, by which only he is made happy. 

We likewife call all thofe things good',, which proceed from or are: 
in contadt with virtue ; they are all her works.. But, therefore is vir- 
tue only good, becaufe there cannot be any good without her. And 
if all good, be in the mind, whatever ftrengthens, exalts, and enlarges ; 
the mind,, is good.. Now virtue makes the mind ftronger, nobler, more 
extenfive. Whereas all other things, which provoke our appetites and 
defires # deprefs and weaken the mind ; and when they feem to raife, they 
only puff it up, and delude it with much vanity. Therefore thatis the only 
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good, which improves the mind. All the actions of the whole-life of 
man are meafured by the moral fenfe of good and evil, from whence 
ueafon takes her directions for doing, or not doing fuch and fuch things.- 
1 fhall further explain this- 

A good man will always do what is right and fit, whatever pains ft 
eofts him. Again, he will not do any thing, that is bale and vile, 
were he to gain thereby riches, or pleafure or power. He will not .ab- 
ftain from what is right, for any terror; nor, by any hopes whatever, 
be drawn in to a bafe aCtion. Therefore as he will follow what is juft 
and fit, he will always efehew what is unjuft and vile; and in every 
adtion in life, he will have thefe two principles in view; that there 
is no good but what is right and fit, nor any evil but what is vile and 
fcandalous. If then virtue alone is pure, and ever of the fame tenour; 
virtue is the only good', nor is it pofiible it fhould be otherwife than 
good. Wifdom is not fubjeCt to the danger of a change ; as it is not to 
be taken from us forcibly, nor will ever revert into folly (*). I told 
you, if you remember, that many by a fudden tranfport of zeal, have 
contemn’d and; trodden under foot things foindifcreetly coveted or dreaded 
by the vulgar r there have been found- thofe, who would thruft their 
hand into the flames ( k ) ; whofe fihiles no torture could interrupt (/), 
who have not fhed a tear at the lofs of their children: and have them- 
Helves met death with intrepidity.. Love, anger, defire, have defied all 
manner of danger.. And if a fhort obftinacy of the mind, infpired by 
fbme fudden impulfe could do this how much more can virtue, which 
is ftrong, not by fits, or on a hidden, but with ever-equal lleadinefs; and 
whofe ftrength never faileth? It follows then, that fuch things, as are 
defpifed, fometimes by the rafh and inconfiderate, and always by the 
wife, are in themfelves neither good nor evil. The only good therefore 
is virtue,, who proudly marches between good and bad fortune, and 
treats them both alike with contempt. If you fancy, there is any good, 
but fuch as confifts in what is right and Jit , there is no virtue but what 
will prove defective: for none can be obtained, if it has regard to any 
thing without,.or beyond itfelf. And were it fo* it would be repugnant 
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to reafon, from whence proceed all virtues} and alfo to truth, which 
fubfifts in reafon: now whatever opinion is repugnant to truth, is 
falfe. 

Further, you muft grant it neccflary for a good man to be truly 
pious, and to have the higheft veneration for the gods; confequently 
whatever happens to him, he will bear it with a patient and even 
mind, being perfuaded that it proceeds from the Divine Law, which 
governs the univerfe. And if lo, that will be the only good to him, 
which is right and fit: forafmuch as it confifts in this, to obey the 
gods, not to fall into fudden pailions, nor to bewail his lot, but pa* 
tiently to abide his fate, and willingly perform what is enjoined by the 
powers above. Befides, was there any other good than what is fight 
and fit, we Ihould be perfecuted with the define of life, and an inla* 
tiable hankering after all the requifites thereto, which is intolerable, 
infinite, vague: therefore what is right and fit, is the only good, 
becaufe it hath its certain meafufe and end. 

I have before faid, if thofe things of which the gods make no ufc, 
fuch as riches and honours, were really good, the life of man would 
be much more happy than that of the gods : add now, that if fouls, 
when fet free from the body, ftill exift, they are in a much happier 
Hate than when detained in the body («). But if thofe things be good, 
which are made ufo of while in the body, it would then be worfe for 
them to have been fet free; but it is not credible that being imprifoned 
and confined they Ihould be happier than when at liberty to range the 
univerfe. I faid alfo, if thofe things be good, which happen to dumb 
animals as well as to man, that then even dumb animals live an happy 
life: which by no means can be admitted. All things are to be en- 
dured for the fake of Virtue, or doing that which is right and fit; but 
this would be unreafonable, if there was any other real good but virtue. 

Thus, Ztod/mx} have I con traded and run through the feveral points, 
which; I explained more at large in my former Epiftle. But you will 
- • never approve of this my opinion or think it true, unlefs you raifc 
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your mind > and afk yourfclf this queflion ; whether, if upon an 
emergency you are required to die for your country , and to redeem your 
fellow-citizens at the expence of your own life, you would Jlretch out your 
neck to the fword, not only with a patient but a willing mind ? If you 
can do this, there is no other good: you poftpone all things to this. 
See how great is die force of virtue- You will die for the good of the 
commonweal, though it be not at prefent required of you, yet when- 
ever it (hall fo happen. In the mean while, from a good and beautiful 
action, great joy may be received in a fhort fpace of time ; and though 
no benefit from the laid action were to accrue to the perfon defundt, 
and taken from the world, yet the very contemplation of the good 
intended gives delight ; and the brave and juft man, when he hath in. - 
view the price and confequence of his death, fuppofe, the liberty of his 
country, and the welfare of all thofe for whom he lays down his life, 
is in the higheft glee, and enjoys his peril. Nay, even he that is 
deprived of the joy, which the execution of fo great an aflair would 
give him, as the greateft and laft pleafure of his life, will yet brook no 
delay, but will rufh upon death, well fatisfied with doing what is right 
and fit, fuppofing it right and fit fb to do. 

Oppofe to this however all that can be objedted againft it : tell him, 
the favour will foon be loft, and buried in oblivion : that the citizens will' 
not make him any return if grateful efieem. He will readily anfwer, all 
tbefe things concern not my aB'ton : I conftder it in itfelf: I know it to be 
right and ft} t her fore wherever it leads or invites me, I came. This 
then is the one good, which not only a perfect mind, but a generous 
and good difpofition is fenfible of. All other things are light and 
changeable: therefore, they are poflefled with anxiety, though kind 
fortune heaped them all upon one man : they become a heavy burden 
to foe owners, they always opprefs than, and fometimes weigh them 
down. Not one of thofe whom you fee arrayed in purple, is happy; 
any more than thofe whom you foe drefled up for kings on foe ftage: 
they ftrut in their buikins, and look big during the time of adtion; but 
having made their exit, they are difrobed, and fhrink again to their 
own ftature. Not one of thofe whom wealth and honours have fet on . 
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ihigh is a great man. How comes it then that he feems fo ? Becanfc 
you meafure him bafe and all. A dwarf is Hill little though you fet 
him upon a mountain j and a Coloflus will maintain his bulk though 
he ftands in a well. This then is the error we labour under : thus it 
is we impofe upon ourfelves : we efteem no one according to what he 
really is in himfelf? but we add to him all external advantages: but in 
order to make a true eftimate of man, and to know what he really is, 
view him in himfelf: let him lay afide his patrimony, his honours, and 
all the lying ornaments of fortune. Nay, let him throw off the body; 
infpedt the mind alone? examine what, and how great it is, and whe- 
ther great in itfelf, or from fome foreign good. If with a fteady eye he 
can look upon the drawn fword? if he knows that it is of little con- 
cern, whether the foul depart from him naturally, or forcibly from a 
wound, call him happy. If he is threatened with excruciating torture 
of the body, either fuch as is cafual or inflidted by the injurious treat- 
ment of thofe in power ? if, of chains and banifhment, and all the ter- 
rors that affright the mind of man, he hears without anxiety, and faith 
(with JEneas in Virg. 6. 103) 

— Non ulla lahorum, 

O virgo, nova mi facies inopinave furgit. 

Omnia praecepi, atque animo mecum ipfe peregi. 

— — No terror to my view. 

No frightful face of danger can be new . 

Innurd to fuff er, and refolv d to dare, 

fhe Fates, without my pow'r, Jhall be without my care. 

Dry den. 

Xbu but now threaten me with thefe things, but I always threatened myfelf 
with them', being a man, I was always prepared againff whatever man is 
fubjeSl to-, call him happy. The ftroke of an evil preconceived, comes 
eafy: but to fools and fuch as truftin fortune, every change feems new, 
and comes upon them with furprize? and the greateft part of evil, to 
the unexperienced and unprepared, is the novelty of it. This you 
may learn from their bearing patiently fuch things as they have been 
accuftomed to. Therefore a wife man makes himfelf acquainted with 
pyils ere they happen, and fuch as others make light by long fuffering, 
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he makes eafy by due reflexion. We often hear the unfkilful crying 
out, I could not imagine that this would ever be my lot. But the wife man 
knows that aty things are incident to him, and therefore whatever hap. 
pens he faith. It it wbat I expected (o). 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(•) Trofluli] See Ep. 87. Lipf. EleA. il. 1. Perf. Sat. i. 81. ubi in N. — Troflulus, vela 
Trotibk Tuicoram opptdo: vel qn. Torofalnt dim. a Torofus, ut notentur homines A.lict.,1; , 

■ Unde iftud dedecm in quo 
Trofltklas exultat tibi'per fubfellia laevis f 
Whence that dif grace, •when the affemblies meet. 

To fie m coxcomb /kip from fine to feat ? 

(h) In hac Senefcamus, haac at javenes feqnamur. Lipfins doubts this expreffion, fcholam 
fequi. — But Grenevins proves it juft, from Cicero, when fequi is ufed in the fame fenfe with pet ere \ 
and adds from Virgil, Italian fequimur.— However, he is not fatisfied with the reading, as all the 
MSS. want the demonftrative pronoun hone; and therefore propofeth the conjeaare of Schrevelius, 
In hanc Senefcamns, nt javenes fequantur«— Let ns old men go thither , that the jonng men map 
follow ns . 



(0 According to that in Plate (in amator) rl Sr irr/r psKtaffieou 5 a. r. A. what is it te pbik . 
fepbixe? what, but as Solon faith, 

Tufoanse V dim wsAA « ; 

I fill leant fomowbat as t grew in jeers* 

Live and learn, fays the Englifo proverb. Nen fi finifet mai d 9 hnparare, Ital.— And very properly, 
as Hippecrates begins his aphorifins with, Ars longa, vita brevis. Raj, p. 170. Lipf Maned, i. t. 

(d) According to the proverb in Cicere, (deOrat. ii.) Difcnmaadire malunt qaam philofophnm. 
Thep will rather hear the found of a Coit than a phibfopher. Which Erafmus (i. v. 2. 19) thinks may 
be transferred to (diicus efcarius) the rattling ef plates fer dinner* 

M This is according to the Stoical maxim; Velis efle bonus, eris. If yen have an inelinatien n 

he good* ten will If fo. - 

(f) So Phocyllides. OrAsr usrrf wipt debt, pvest asp ipetrm, 

A V voKklr raxyrff, asmt, 

y - T avpete d* ewrtyyrtft np«W/r weerfa fsntftsaaftt^, 

9 E(*fvr§e iAnaf idem*. Xorym d'ifvpC arbfmwuet. 

On every animal hath Nature's God 
Its proper ufefnl implement beftow'd. 

Te all the feather'd their fwifiuefs of wing, 

Te hulls their fprenting hems, te Sees their j Hug . 

Reafen bis ftreugtb, and fur eft guard, is giv'n 
Te man alone, the richeft gift ofbeav'a. M. 

Siden. JpelU vii. 14. Statum noftrum fupra pecudes— Ratiocinatio aninue intelleftaalis evexit 
lee. Ni&erius Genes. L 1 



Bochins . iii. 8. 

Voa. IL 



Unnmqnodqne fuodonavit munere largas 
Armavitque mfcnu, cornu, pede, dente, veneno, Ac. 
jam md qui boaa pr* fe corpora fcrmnt, qaam eriguS, qaam fragili potfrffionej 

^ a it a* ter! 
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nituntur! Nam etiam clcphantcs mole, tauros robere fuperare poteritis? Num tlgres velocitate 
proeibitis, &c. Now is it wel yfeene, how litel and how hrytel pofiejjion they coveten, that putttn the 
goods s of the hodie above her own reafon • For mayfi thou furmounten tbefe olif aunts in greatnejfe , or 
in weight of bodie ? or mayft thou be fironger than the hull ? mayfi thou be fwifter than the tyger ? &c. 

Chaucer* 

Cic. de Nat. Dcor. ii. de Fin. v. Sen. Ep. ult. 

(g) Deos (equitur] Inferieur aim feul Dieu. Vet. GaO. 

Puteanus reads it, Diis xquatur. He is equal to the gods, according to the infolence of the Stoics* 
See Epp. 31, 92. 

(h) Navis tutela] Gr. Ns«* Tepifftipov, Lot. Infigne. The image , from whence the (hip generally 
had its name.— Tutelaeque Deum fluitant. Sil. 

— *■ Et pi&os verberat tinda Deos 

Navis tutelam— 0 <v. de Trill, i. 

Vifa coronatae fulgens tutela carinae. Fal. Place, i. Vid. Brodae, Mifc. i. 10. Turn. 

Adv. xix. a. 

(#) See an ingenious modern treatife, called The Analyfis of Beauty , by Mr. Hogarth , p. 72. 

• For according to the Stoics their wife man is ever fixed on good. 

{A) As Mutius Sceevola, Ep. 24. 

(/) As the fervant who in revenge of his mailer killed Afdrubal. 

(m) This is one of thofe paflages, wherein Seneca fpeaks in a clear and noble manner of tne happi- 
nefs of fouls after death, when freed from the incumbrance of the body, and received into the place 
or region of departed fouls. Fid. Confol. ad Polyb. c. 2 8. Conf. ad Marc. c. 25. But efpecially 
Epifl. 102, where he has fome fublime thoughts on this fubjeft, and among the reft — Dies iile quern 
tanquam extremum reformidas, seterni natalis eft. The day which you dread as the laft of life, is to 
be regarded as the birth-day of an eternal one — though it mull be owned he fpeaks of this elfewhere with 
doubt and uncertainty. See Leland ii. p. 287. 

(») They ftrut and fret their hour upon the ftage. 

And then are heard no more. — Hamlet. 

( 0 ) Dixit, feiebam.] As fome of the editions want fciibam, I was thinking that if we might 
transfer the three letters S. V- B. which begin the next Epillle, and inftead of Si Fales, Bene eft, 
they might be allowed to Hand for Si FuJt (Deus) Bene eft, this would make a proper ejaculation not 
only for a wife heathen, but a good Chriftian ; God's will be done. 



EPISTLE LXXVII. 

Againjl the Fear of Death. 

I {Hope you are well ; (a) and) beg leave to inform you, Lucilius , that, 
this day, fomewhat unexpe&edly appeared in fight the, Alexandrian 
Jhips ( b) t which are ufually fent before to announce the approach of 

the 
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the whole fleetj they are called packet boats. Very grateful was the 
fight of them to all Campania : The people were (landing on th’e 
mole of Puteoli , and could eafily diftinguifli the Alexandrian from the 
reft of the numerous fleet by their fails j forafmuch as thefe veflels alone 
have the privilege of fpreading their top-fails, which the other never 
. hoyfe^ but when out at fea : as nothing contributes more to fwift fail- 
ing, than the top-fail by which the veflel is chiefly carried along j 
therefore when the wind arifeth, and blows too fmart a gale; the top* 
yard is generally ftruck, whereby the wind hath lefs force on the body 
of the (hip. Now when they have enter’d between Capreec and the 
promontory, from whence 

Alta procellofo fpeculatur vertice Pallas *, 

Pallas looks dovon upon the foamy deep. 

The reft are oblig’d to be contented with the mainfail, and the top- 
fail (?) is left as a mark of diftindtion to the Alexandrian. In this 
great concourfe of people, that were flocking to the (hore, I enjoyed 
fome fatisfadlion in walking at my leifure, forafmuch. as tho’ I expedted 

letters from my corrcfpondents ; I was in no fuch great hurry to know 
their contents, and how my affairs flood at Alexandria ; having long 
fince been indifferent either to lofs or gain. Was I not fo old as I am, 

I (hould Hill have thought the fame; but much more now, when, 
however fmall my (lock, I have far more provilion left, than way to 
travel (d), efpecially too, when on a journey, which there is no neceflity 
I (hould completely finifh. A journey cannot be faid to be finiihed if 
you (lop in the midway, or before you have reached the deftin’d place) 
but the journey of life is fuch, that it is at all times complete, pro- 
vided it be juft and honorable. Whenever you finifh it, if finiihed 
well, it will be entire : nay it may fometimes be ftnifhed courageoufly 
even upon the (lighted caufe ; for in truth there are no other that de- 
tain us here. 

Tullius Marcellinus , whom you knew very well, a fweet-temper’d 
youth, but of a crazy conftitution,* was furprifed by a difeafe, not per- 
haps incurable, but fuch as was tedious, and very troublefome, and 
which obliged him to fuffer much) he therefore was deliberating 

C 2 * concerning 
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concerning death. He called many friends about him: when fome of 
them, of a timorous difpofition, perfuaded him to aft, as they Ihould 
in the like cafe; while others, more inclined to footh and flatter, gave 
him fuch advice, as they thought would be moft acceptable to him. 
But at laft a friend of ours, a Stoic, a moft excellent man, and to give 
him his due commendation, ftrenuoufly brave, gave him, as I think, 
moft admirable counfel, when he began as follows ; Be not overmuch 
concern d, dear Marcellinus , as if you was deliberating on fome affair of 
confequence', it is no fuch great matter to live ; all your Jlaves , and all 
forts of animals live-, but it is a great thing to die honorably, prudently , and 
courageoufy. Confder bow long you mujl fill be doing the fame thing-, food, 
feep, dalliance, fill up the round of life-, fo that not the prudent and brave , 
or the wretched, but even the moft delicate and effeminate may well be willing 
to die: this he faid; when Marcellinus flood in more need of an afliftant 
than a counfellor j his fervants loved him too well to obey him in this 
relpeft; the ftoic therefore firft endeavour’d to root out their fears; 
and fhewed them, that domeftic flaves were then only in danger, when 
it was uncertain, whether their mafter came by his death, voluntarily 
or not (<■) -, and befides, that they would fet as bad an example, in pre- 
venting him, when defirous to die, as in killing him {f). And then 
he exhorted Marcellinus himfelf to a kind and generous aftion : that, 

as, when fupper is ended, what is left is divided among the ftanders- 
by; fo, at the conclufion of life, fome legacies were due to thofe who 
had waited upon him all his days. Marcellinus was of an eafy and 
liberal difpofition, efpecially in thofe things that were properly his 
own -, he therefore parcell’d out fome fmall fums to his fervants who 
flood weeping by; and gave them all the confolation in his power. 
There was no need of the fword, or fhcdding of blood : he entirely 
abftained from food three days; and having ordered his pavilion to be 
placed in his bed-chamber, as alfo his bathing tub, he lay therein ; and 
having warm water continually poured over him, he grew fainter 
by degrees, and as he declared, not without a fenfation of plea- 
fure; fuch as a gentle fwooning is apt to bring, and as we have 
often experienced who have been fubjeft to fainting. 



I doubt 
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I doubt not but that this digreffibn will be acceptable to you; as 
you will learn from hence, that your friend made not either a painful 
or miferable exit. For tho’ indeed he brought death upon himfelf, yet 
it was in fuch an eafy manner, that he rather feemed to ileal out of 
life. The relation likewife of this incident hath its ufe ; as fuch an 
example of conduct is fometimes neceffary (g). We have often rea- 
fon to wiih to die, and yet we are not willing; and when we really 
die, it is with regret. 

No one indeed is fo ignorant, but that he knows he muft die; yet 
when the time draws near, he flinches, he trembles, he weeps. Would 
you not think a man ridiculoufly foolifh, who weeps, becaufe he did 
not live a thoufand years ago ? it is equally abfurd, for him to weep, 
becaufe he (hall not live a thoufand years hence. There is no diffe- 
rence between, thou Jhalt not be , and thou baft not been . In either of 
the(e times you have no concern. Your lot is fallen upon a point; 
which if you would prolong, how many years will you think to prolong 
it ? why do you weep ? what do you require ? it is to no purpofe. 

Define Fata Deum fledti fperare precando. 

They are fettled and fixed; they are conduced by a powerful and ever- 
lafting neceflity. You will go, where all things go. Is there any 
thing (trange in this? you was born upon thefe conditions: your pa- 
rents, your anceftors, and all pofterity are fubjedt to the fame. A 
chain of cauies, invincible and invariable, binds and draws all things 
with it What numbers (hall follow you, when you are dead ! 

how many (hall accompany you in death ! I am perfuaded that you 
would be more contagiou s, if thoufands were to die with you : know - 
then, that, at this very moment in which you make fuch a difficulty in ' 
dying, thoufands of men, and other animals, are breathing their lad 
by various kinds of death. And did you notihlnk L you fhould one day 
reach thejjlace, to w hich you ha ve been trayelling your whole life ? 
every journey haslts end. You perhaps now expedt I (hould (Irengthen 
my exhortation by the example of fome great man; no, I (hall only give 
you one of a young lad: I mean, that famous Lacedaemonian, who 
tho’ ^ (tripling, when taken prifoner cried out in the Doric dialed, I 

will 
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will not be a Jlave ; and made good his words; for at the firft vile' and 
mean office that he was put upon, (the emptying a clofe-ftool) rather 
than comply, he dafhed his brains out againff the wall^^’ When liber- 
ty is fo near to a man, fhall he fubmit to flavery ? had you not rather a 
fon of yours fhould die fo glorioufly, than grow old in idlenefs and 
difhonour ? Why then are you difturb’d at the thoughts of death; 
, when, even a child can die fo courageouily ? and what if you are un- 
willing to go, know you not, that you foon will be compelled ! transfer 
this power, to yourfelf (£). Will you not affume the magnanimity 
of a boy, and fay, I will not be a Jlave? Thou wretch, a Have to men, 
and, among other things, to life ! for life if you have not courage to 
die, is fcrvitude. Have* you any thing more to wait for? you have 
already enjoy’d thofe pleafures that nj ake you fo dilatory, and ftill de- 
tain you. None of them are new to you (/) ; none, but what are 
become difguftful from fatiety. The tafte of .metheglim you know; 
and the tafte of wine; no .matter, whether, an hundred or a thousand 
rundlets have pafs’d through you. You are a mere ftrainet. No 
one knows better the flavour of an oyfter, or of a mullet: in fhort, 
your luxury hath left nothing in ftore for you to treat your palate 
with a novelty. And yet thefe are the things you are fo forcibly 
plucked away from. What elfe, I fay, is there that you complain of 
being robbed of? your friends, and your country? but did you ever 
honour them fo far as to put off your fupper on their account ? nay 
if you could, I believe you would extinguish the fun itfelf. For 
what did you ever do that would bear the light ! confefs,. O man; that 
it is not any refpedt to the fenate, or forum, or to the nature of things 
that makes you fo backward and afraid to die. No; you unwillingly 
bid adieu to the fhambles, though you have left nothing there untafted. 
You are afraid of death: and yet you feem to contemn it, in the height 
of your pleafures. You would fain live; for you know what life is, 
but you know not what death may be ; and therefore arc afraid of it 
(m ). But is not fuch a life death itfelf? As Caligula was palling along 
the latin way, an enchained prifoner, who had a beard down to his girdle, 
alked death of him: why, faid the Emperor, do you think then you are 
Jlill alive? The fame anfwer may be made to thofe whom death can in 

any 
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any way give relief to. Are you afraid to die ? do you think then you 
are Jlill alive} yes furely, you will fay, and I would Jtill live ; for I em- 
ploy myfelf in many good and decent allions: I am unwilling to forego the 
duties of life , which I perform with fidelity and induftry. What then, 
Jcnow you not, that it is one of the duties of life, to die? You forego 
no duty ; for the number of them being uncertain, what was incum- 
bent upon you is already finifhed (»). There is no life, that can -be 
called long. For if you confider the nature of things, the life of Nefor 
or Statilia ( o ), was comparatively Abort j though the latter order’d an 
in&ription on her monument, to fhew that fhe had lived ninety 
nine years. You fee how an old woman can glory in her length of 
days. Surely her vanity would have been infupportable could fhe have 
completed her hundredth year. .Life is like a play upon the ftage ; it 
fignifigs qnt how long if lafts, but how well it is adted (/>). Die when, 
or where youwxll, think onlyon making a good ancTdecent exit (y). 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) S. V. 8. Si vales bene. Mureti But Lipflus rejects this form, as not exhibited in the MSS. 
nor agreeable to the cuftom of the times. See the lafl note of the foregoing Epiflle. 

(h) Vid. Lip/. Elect i. c. 8. de frumentatione. — Suet , Aug. 98. 

• Where flood a temple of Minerva , to whom the Tailors, as there was danger in weathering the 
point, made libation, according to Statius ; 

Prima falutavit capreas, et margine dextro 
Spariit Tyrrhenae Mareotica vina Minervx. 

(c) Supparum] al. feparum vel fipparum. — Luc. v. 428. 

Obliquat laevo pedc carbafe, fqmmaque pandens 
Suppara velornm perituras colligit auras. 

When looflng from tht port the moving fleet. 

All hands at once unfurl the fpreading fleet : 

The flacker tacklings let the canvas flow , 

To gather all the breath the winds can blow, Rowe. 

— Summis anne&ite fuppara veils. Statius . 

— Non invehet undis fuppara. Manillas . Ubi communiter pro velis. Vid. Turn. Adverf. xxi. 4. 

(d) Cic. de Sen. 18. Poteft quidquam efle abfurdius, quam quo minus reflat vise, eo plus viatici 
quaerere? Can any thing be more abfurd \ than the Jhorter a journey is, to lay in the more proviflon ?— 
See the Life of Seneca. 

(e) Upon a debate in the fenate, concerning the death of Afranius Dexter , mentioned by Pliny , 
Ep. viii. 14, Lord Orrery obferves, “ the plain and legal queftion to be^cided by the fenate was, 
whether Dexter had been killed by his frecdmtn, from their malice, or in porfuance of his own com- 
mand: 
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mand : if they were convi&ed of the former, the punifhment was death ; if it was proved that they 
killed him in obedience to his own orders, they ought to have been acquitted. The opinion of Pliny 
therefore is not to be juftified. He declares that the freedmen ought to be put to the yueftiou, and after - 
wards releafed. If they were innocent, why fhould they be punifhed? If guilty, why releafed?— 

Throughout the whole Epiftle the quibbles of the lawyers are much more confpicuous than the dignity 
of the Senator. Vid. Sidon. Ep. viii. n. 

(fj Invitum qui/ervat idem facit occidenti. Hor. A. P. 467. 

For * tie a greater crtulty to kill 
Than to preferve a man againjt his will. 

(g ) God forbid that fuicide fhould ever be thought neeejfary among heathens, much lefs among 
Chrillians. When Nature fpeaks for herfelf, even the Stoics with whom it was an avowed do&rine, fpeak 
in a fofter tone. For thus EpiBetus , 1 . i. c. 9. 4i My friends , faith he, wait for God, till he Jhall 
• give the fignal , and difmifs you this fervice ; then return to him . For theprefent be contests to remain in 
this poft, where he has placed you. Stay ; depart not inconjiderately .” And again, with an entire 
resignation to the divine will— Whatever poft or rank thou Jhalt affign me, like Socrates, / will die a 
thoufand deaths rather than defert thee. Nor can it by any means be pretended that when we meet 
with great adverfities in life, it is a call from God to quit it ; on .the contrary, it is a call to the 
txercife of patience, refignation, and fortitude. 

Rebus in adverfis facile eft contemnere vitam : 

For titer ille facit qui mifer efte poteft. 

Tw eafy to fpurn life in wretebedrofs. 

But far more brave to triumph in diftrefs. M# 

(4) Epp. 24. (N. p. q.) Sen. de Tranq. Animi, 2. 

(/) Ep. 24. (N. r.)— Lucretius iii. 1095. 

Nec nova vivendo procuditur ulla voluptas. 

Life adds no new delight to thofe pojfefs'd. 

(m) Aye, but to die and go \vt know not where?— Ep. it, (N. f.) 

See alfo the incomparable foliloquy in Hamlet . 

(*) (Non cnim certua numerus quam debeas explere, finitur.) Pincean. reads it with an interro- 
gation ; num enim Have you done all that was your duty to do ? 

(0) She was of a noble family, the daughter of Statilius the Conful, in the reign of Claudius. See 
Plin. vii. 48 —It may not, .perhaps, be right to mention a relation of mine with this noble lady ; 
yet out of refpeft to the memory of my father’s grandmother, Mrs. Combes, of Windfor, I cannot 
help obferving that fhe died of a fall (a violent death) at 107. 

(p) All the world’s a ftage ; 

And all the men and women merely players. 

They have their exits and their entrances ; 

And one man in his time plays many parts ; 

His alls being feven ages.— (incomparably deferibed in Shakefpear's As Yoa Like It. 
Life's but a walking (hadow ; a poor player. 

That ftruts and frets his hour upon the ftage. 

And then is heard no more.— Id. Macbeth. 

(y ) Which title, the death recommended under the Note (g) can, by no means, by any claim to, 
in any Chriftian or Heathen. 
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EPISTLE LXXVIII. 



On Sicknefs, Pain , and Death. 

It is the more difagreeable to me, Lucilius, to hear, that you are fre- 
quently troubled with colds, and flight fevers, fuch as generally attend 
defluxions of fo long continuance, as to become conftitutional ; be- 
caufe I have been fubjedt to them myfelf, and have fuffer’d not a little 
by neglcdting them at the firft attack. The ftrength of youth indeed 
could fupport fuch violence, and ftubbornly bear up againft thefe in- 
firmities j but at length the burden was too great for me, and I fell 
into a fevere diforder of this kind. I was quite emaciated (a), and 
began to think that life was not worth preferving : but the old age of 
a moft indulgent father check’d the daring thoaght: for I conlider’d 
not fo much how refolutely I could die myfelf; but that thelofsof 
me would neceflarily afflidt my father. I was therefore determined 
to ftruggle for life. For even this is fometimes a manly defign (£). 
What at that time particularly comforted me, I will tell you, having 
firft premifed, that the things which gave me repofe of mind, had the 
real effedt of medicine. Juft and pleafant confolations are at times the 
bcft of remedies ; as whatever raifeth the fpirits is of great fervice to 
the body. 

Know then, I found health in ftudy. I am indebted to philofophy* 
for the recovery of my ftrength. I am indebted to her for nothing 
lefs than my life. My friends indeed contributed fomewhat thereto; 
having fupported and comforted me, with their good counfel, watch- 
ings, and difcourfes. Nothing, my Lucilius-, beft of men, fo revives, 
and helps a man in ficknefs, as the affedtionate tenders of a friend: no- 
thing fo much alleviates, and fteals away the expedition and fear of 
death. So long as thefe fhould live, I did not think I could die: I 
thought, I fay, I fhould ftill live, if not in their company yet in t ' . 

Vol. U. D memory ; 

* * 
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memory j and that I was not pouring out my fpirit, but delivering it 
up to them. From hence I took upon me the refolution of doing 
what I could for myfelf, and of enduring patiently all manner of pain- 
Otherwife, it would have been very miferable, to have no inclination: 
to die, and yet, make no endeavours to live. Apply therefore the re- 
medies prefcribed. As to the reft, your phyficiam will diredt you how 
far you are to walk, and what other exercife to take; he will order you 
likewife not to indulge that liftleffnefs which an ill ftate of health is 
apt to bring upon us ; to read aloud ; and by exercife ftrengthen the 
breath, that labours in its palfage from the lungs, fo choak’d up as not 
to have free play ; he will fometimes recommend failing to ftir the 
bowels, and procure an appetite; he will inftrudt you in what food is 
tnoft proper, and when to refrefli yourfelf with a glafs of wine, or 
when to abftain from it, for fear it fhould provoke and heighten your, 
cough. 

But fuch is my prefeription, that it will not only ferve for this difeafe, 
but the whole life. Contemn Death. Nothing is diftafteful, when we 
have got over the fear of death. There are three things, which in 
every difeafe are grievous. The fear of death , the pain of the body, and; 
the intermijjion of pleafures. Of death, we have faid enough already,. 
I fhall only add, that this fear proceeds not from the difeafe, but from 
nature itfelf. A difeafe hath often prevented death, and the very 
thoughts of dying have contributed to health. You will die, not be- 
cause you are lick, but becaufe you live. Be you ever fo well recovered, 
death ft ill expedts you. You have not efcaped death but only fuch a 
fit of ficknefs. But to return to what is properly difagreeable and irk- 
fome in this refpedt. 

A difeafe is generally attended with great pains, yet fome intervals 
make even thefe tolerable.. And. the more intenfe the pain is the fooner 
it comes to an end. No one can fuffer any torture long. Kind na- 
ture hath been fo indulgent to ns* as to make our pains either tolerable 
or fhort. The moil fevere are felt in thofe parts of the body that are 
lefs mufcular. The nerves, the joynts,, and the fineft membranes rage 
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moft furioufly, when they have contra&ed a vitious humour. But 
then thefe parts are foon benumb’d, and in the agony lofe the fenfe 
of it ; either becaufe the animal fpirits*. being hinder’d from their na- 
tural courfe, and flowing irregularly, lofe the power with which they 
before llrengthen’d and animated the body ; or becaufe the corrupted 
humour, having met with a ltoppage, deprives the aggrieved part of 
fenflbility. So, the gout in the hand or foot, and every pain of the 
vertebra , or nerves, finds intermifiion, when the part they before 
racked, is deaden’d. The pricking and (hooting of the firft attack is 
generally moft painful ; the violence goes off in time, and ends in 
ftupefadtion. The pain of the teeth, eyes and ears is moft acute upon 
this account, nor lefs certainly the pain of the head: but the more vio- 
lent this is, the fooner it turns into infenfibility or a delirium. This 
then is our great comfort, when afflicted with any fore difeafe, that, 
if we feel it too much, we (hall foon feel it no more. But what greatly 
adds to the torment of the ignorant, is, that, when the body is afflidted, 
they have no recourfe to the fatisfadtion of a found mind: the body cn- 
grofleth their whole care: therefore a great and prudent man divefts 
himfelf, as it \yere, of the body, and converfeth much with that di- 
vine part of him, the foul j taking no more thought of that frail, 
and ever-querulous part of him, the body, than is merely neceflary. 

But it is very grievous, you fay, to remit our wonted pleafures, 
to abftain from food, and to fuffer hunger and thirft. I grant, at 
firft fuch abftinence is irkfome; but the hankering after them grows 
weaker by degrees : nor do the things themfelvcs retain the fame in- 
citement and provocation. Hence the ftomach grows morofe and 
fqueamifh, and a loathing comes on even of what we moft greedily co- 
veted. Defires themfelvcs often die away, and we cannot think it hard 
to be denied that which we no longer covet. Add to this, that there 
is no pain, but what finds Ion e intermilfion, or certainly a remiflioni 
Add likewife, that a difeafe may fometimes be prevented, or at lea ft 
checked by timely medicine: for there is no difeafe but what hath its 
fymptoms, particularly fuch as we have been fubjedt to before. In 
ftiort, any difeafe may be render’d tolerable, by defpifing the laft extre- 
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mity that it threatens. Make not therefore thine affli&ions more grie- 
vous than they are by impatience and heavy complaints : the pain k 
light, when not aggravated by fancy and opinion. If you can be 
perfuaded to comfort yourfelf with faying. It is nothing, or in effect very 
little, let us bdar it patiently it will be foon at an end; or this very 
thought will make it eafy and tolerable. 

All things depend upon opinion: not only ambition, but even lux- 
ury and avarice, refer to it. Pain alfo is proportioned to opinion. 
Every one is as wretched as he thinks himfelf to be (b). The com- 
plaints of former grievances, efpecially, I think, are to be forgotten, 
nor any fuch acclamations to be heard, as, no one was everworfe : what 
afflictions, what tortures have I endured ! no one could think that I Jhould 
ever recover: bow affectionately did my friends weep for me! when the 
pbyficians gave me over ! men upon the rack were never tortur'd more . 
Though all this may be true j it is now part and gone. What avails 
it to reflect upon the pains we have fuffer’d, and to make ourfelves mi- 
ferable, becaufe we were once fo? Betides there is no one, but who 
makes fome additions to his misfortunes, and, often gives himfelf the 
lye. Not but that there is a certain pleafure in recounting pail fuffer- ' 
ings j and it is natural to rejoice in an efcape. 

There are two things therefore to be particularly renounced, the 
fear of what may happen, and the recoBeCtion of an evil pajl. The one 
is no concern to me now, nor need I anticipate the other. A man- 
under prefent difficulties may comfort, himfelf with faying, 

— J?orfan et haic olim meminifle juvabit. Virg. i. 207. 
An hour will come , with pleafure to relate 
Tour for rows pajl- — 

But let him flrive againfl them with all his might: he will certainly 
be overcome if he gives way; but if he bears up with patience and re- 
folution againft pain, he will overcome it : but the manner of mofl 
men, is, to draw upon themfelves that definition, which refiflance 
might have prevented. That which preffeth hard upon you, and is 
very urgent, if you begin to withdraw yourfelf, will certainly purfue 
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you, and fall the heavier ; if on the contrary, you Hand your ground, 
and feem refolv’d upon oppofition, you will drive it from you. How 
many ftrokss do the boxers receive on the face and over the whole body ! 
yet a thirft of glory makes them regardlefs of pain, and patiently bear 
it; not only becaufe they fight, but that they may fight on. Torture 
to them is exercife. We likewife may overcome every thing, if we would 
confider, that the reward propofed to us is not a fimple coronet, a 
palm, or the trumpet commanding filence at the proclamation of our 
honour; but virtue, ftrength of mind, -and everlafting peace, if in any 
conflict we have fubdued fortune. 

But I fed, you fay, great pain. And how fhould you do otherwife 
than feel it, if you bear it like a weak woman ? As an enemy is more 
pernicious to thofe that fly; fo every fortuitous evil preffeth hardeft 
upon the fubmiflive coward. But indeed it is very grievous ; what then ? 
does bravery confift in the fufferance of light things ? which had you 
rather undergo a flow chronic difeafe, or a fudden, violent, but fhort, 
fit ? the former can never be fo long, but it will have fome intermif- 
fions, and permit fome refrefhment; at leaft it gives time, and muff 
one day come to acrifis, and go off. And a fhort and violent ficknefs, 
will foon, either carry you off, or itfelf. And where is the difference, 
whether that, or you, fhall be no more ? in either cafe, there is an 
end of pain* 

It may likewife be of fervice to divert the mind with other thoughts,, 
and not fo much as to dream of pain. Reftedt upon fuch adtions, as 
were founded upon the principles of honour and virtue: look upon* 
yourfelf in the beff light you can ; call to memory fuch feats as you 
moll admired in other men; and take the bravefl of thofe, whom you; 
know to have overcome pain, for example* There have been found 
thofe who could amufe themfelves with reading, while their fwellings 
were lanced and fcarified : others perfifting in a contemptuous fmile, 
while their executioners, the more enraged upon this account, have 
tried upon them the fevereft tortures, that cruelty could invent. And 
fhall not reafon overcome that pain, which laughter can get the bettor 
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of? Tell me now what you pleafe of rheums, and the violence of a 
cough, throwing up part of your lungs ; and of a fever burning your 
heart-ftrings; of the moft painful thirft; and of limbs and joints 
diftorted and diflocated with pain : yet how much more fevere is it, 
to be burned alive; to be torn in pieces on the rack; to have red hot 
pads of iron laid upon the body; and a preflure made upon the fwoln 
wounds, to renew the pain, and make it pierce the deeper ? And yet 
there have been thofe who have endured all this without a groan : nay 
more, they afk’d for no remiflion : and more, no word could be extorted 
from them; yet more, they laughed, and carneftly from the foul. After 
all this, will you not feoff at pain ? 

But your difeafe , you fay, will not permit you to do any thing ; it pre- 
vents all manner of bujinefs. Be it fo; ficknefs indeed reftrains the body 
but not the mind-, it fetters the feet of the running-footman and will tie 
up the hands of the cobler and blackfmith : but if you have learned the 
right ufe of the mind, you will ftill give advice, teach, hear, learn, be 
inquifitive, refledt, and the like. Befides, do you think you are doing 
nothing if you are temperate in your ficknefs ? you will hereby fhew 
that your diftemper may be conquer’d, or at leaft fupported with pa- 
tience. Believe me, Lucilius, virtue finds a place even in the fick-bed. 
Not only arms and battles give teftimony of a valiant mind, unterri.- 
fied by danger; the brave man is alike feen under his coverlet. You 
have ftill wherewithal to employ you. Contend ftrenuoufly with your 
difeafe; if it can neither compel you, nor perfuadeyou, to do an un- 
worthy adtion, you fet a rare example. O how great caufe of triumph 
is it, to be look’d upon with' admiration on the bed of ficknefs ! look 
upon, nor fcruple to praife, yourfelf. 

Moreover there are two forts of pleafure; ficknefs indeed reftrains 
bodily pleafures, but does not altogether take them away : nay, if you 
judge rightly it rather enhanceth them : the thirfty have more pleafure 
in drinking; and food is the more tafteful to him that is hungry: what- 
ever we have been commanded to abftain from we now receive more 
greedily. But no phyfician can debar his patient the other pleafures 
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of the mind, which are ftill greater and more certain. He that follows 
thefe, and underftands them well, defpifeth all the blandifhments of 
the fenfes. O, bow wretched is a fick man ! and why ? becaufe he dilutes 
not his wine with fnow; becaufe he cools not his draught with ice, 
broken into it, and mixed in a great glafs ; becaufe no oyfters from the 
Locrian lake are opened at his table; becaufe the dining room does not 
ring with the noife of the cooks that are bringing in their ftew pans 
and chafing difhes. For this too hath luxury introduced; that the 
meat may not grow cool y that it may be hot enough for the palate, now 
grown callous; the whole kitchen attends at fupper. 

0 bow wretched is the Jick man! he mu ft eat no more than he can 
digeft, he fhall not fee a whole boar, meffed up and fet upon a fide 
table, as coarfe commons ; nor fhall he have the breafts of fowls (for 
it is not the fafhion to fee them whole) heaped up for him in different 
difhes in the larder. And what harm do you fuffer in all this ? you 
fhall fup as becometh a fick man : nay, fometimes, as if really in good 
health. But we fhall eafily endure thefe things, weak broths, warm 
water, and whatever the delicate, and luxurious,, and fuch as are rather 
fick in mind than in body, think intolerable; if we once get over the 
horror and fear of death : and this we certainly fhall do, if we rightly 
diftinguifhed the ends of good and evil ; for by this means neither life 
would feem tedious or diftafteful, nor death terrible. For a life, ta- 
ken up with reflecting on things fo various, fo great and divine, can ne- 
ver be cloy’d with fatiety. Eafe and idlenefs only are wont to give it a 
difrelifh. Truth never fatigues the mind when traverfing the nature 
of things ; it is falfehood alone that gives it a difguft.. 

Again, if death makes His approach, and calls upon us, though fbme- 
what immaturely ; nay, though he cuts us off in the flower of our age, 
yet the fruit of the longeft. life may yet have been gathered. Nature 
for the moft part is open to the knowledge of the wife man ; who plainly 
perceives, that virtue (or what is right and fit ) is not enhanced by length 
of days. But every life muft neceffarily feem fhort to thofe who mea- 
fure it by their plcafures, vain, and therefore infinite. 
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Comfort yourfelf, Lucius, with thefc reflections, and. at leifurc pe- 
rufemy Epiftles. The time will come when we may meet again and 
converfe together: how ihort foever that time may be it may be length- 
en’d 6y knowing how to ufe it well. For, as Pofdonius writes, Unus dies 
hominum eruditorum plus patet, quam imperil! longiflima aetas, One 
day enjoyed by the Literati, is of longer duration than whole years among the' 
ignorant and unlearned (f). In the mean while adhere ftedfaftly to thefe 
precepts ; not to yield to affliction nor put your trujl in projperity ; to fet the 
whole power of fortune before your eyes j and to fuppofe that Jhe will do, 
what Jhe can do. An evil that hath been long expedted, gives the mil- 
der ftroke when it happens. 



ANNOTATIONS, &e. 

(a) In the time of the emperor Caius, who dreading his eloquence, was determined upon his 
deftruftion, but he was faved by the declaration of an old woman, that he was in fo deep a confump - 
tion it was impojjible for him to live long . 

(h) It is always fo. — Pliny (Ep. 1 . 22.) fpeaking of his friend Titus Arijlo , fays, 44 He defired us 
44 to inquire of his phyficians into the nature of his diilemper, that if it was incurable he might 
44 chufe an immediate death : but if only ftubborn, and tedious, he might Hand firm and ftruggle, as 
44 he ought ; for he thought it not allowable, to fruftrate the prayers of his wife, the tears of his 
44 daughter, and the hopes of his friends, if there were any grounds for thefe hopes, by putting an 
44 end to his own life, A noble determination; and always proper!— 
j f (c) Si poflis fan um/ngere, Janus eris. 

Think yourfelf well , and all complaint will ceafe» 

(d) From this faying of Pofdonius, Muretus fuppofes that Cicero took in his Tufculaj queftions, Jvw 
! q 1 . v. Unum bene et ex philffophiae praeceptis aftum, efle pcene toti immortalitati anteponendum ; One 
day /pent well, and agreeable to the precepts of philofophy, is preferable to an eternity of fin . But more 
juft and fublime is that of the royal Pfalmifl, One day in thy courts , 0 Lord, is better than a thou land, 
ff. 84. 10. 
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On Wifdom . .*437. wife Men equal. 

I Expert letters from you, Lucitius, with ah account of what new things 
you obfcrv’d in your voyage round Sicily ; , and particulatly what you have 
learned of certainty concerning Cbarybdis. I know well enough that 
V is a vail rock, and consequently very terrible to failors, but I Should 
be glad to be inform’d whether the Stories related of Cbarybdis have any 
foundation; and if you have obferv’d, (for ’tisa thing worthy to bo 
obferved) whcthcr.it is one .particular wind, that for ms thefe h ideous 
whirlpoala^or whether every tempeftuous wind alike disturbs that boist- 
erous fea: and whether it be true, that whatever is fucked in, is carried 
under the water many miles, and flung up again in the Tauromenitan 
bay {a). When you have oblig’d me herein I will make bold to deSire 
the favour of you to afcend mount JEtna ; which fome have fuppofed 
to have been Somewhat confumed and lower’d by degrees ; as they were 
wont to Shew it formerly tp paflengers at a greater distance than they 
do now (b). Though this might happen, not becaufe the mountain's 
height is lowered, but becauSe the fires are weaken’d and do not blaze out 
with their former vehemenence: and for which reafon it is that fuch 
vaft clouds of fmoke are not Seen in the day time. Yet neither of thefe 
Seem incredible: for the mountain may polfibly be confumed by being 
daily devoured: and the fire not be So large as formerly: Since it is not 
Self-generated here, but is kindled in the distant bowels of the earth and 
there rages, being fed with continual fuel : not with that of the moun- 
tain, through which it only makes its paflage. In Lycia there is a fa- 
mous territory, which the inhabitants call HepbeeJlion t where the foil 
is perforated in many places (c). From whence breaks forth a lambent 
flame, that is not in the leait detrimental; the country therefore is Still 
pleafant, and fertile, with good herbage, as the flame does not fcorch it,‘ 
Vol. II. E but 
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but only makes it (hine with a faint and glimmering brightnefs. But 
for the prefent we (hall wave this matter; and refume it again when you 
have inform’d me how far from the orifice of Mtna are thofe heaps of 
fnow which the fummer itfelf does not difiblve : fo little danger are they 
in, from the neighbouring heat. 

Now, there is no reafon you (hould fay that I impofe this work upoit 
you ; for I know, you would indulge your poetical vein herein, though 
no one required it of you ; nay, it would be in vain to pretend to bribe 
you, not to undertake adefcription of Mtna in verfe, or not to treat on 
a fubjedt that has been thought fo worthy the pen of all the poets : For 
tho’ Virgil had before elegantly and fully defcribed it ; this did not pre- 
vent Ovid from the attempt; and neither of them debarred Cornelius Se- 
verus from writing on the fame fubjeft. It is a fubjedt moreover fo 
happily copious, that they who have gone before, feem by no means to* 
have exhaufted it, but to have opened matter for further explanation. 
There is alfo a great difference, whether you undertake a fubjedt that is 
quite exhaufted, or fuch a one as only exhibits a rough draught ; for* 
this daily increafes, and fupplies room for further invention. Add like- 
wife that the laft writer hath generally the greatcft advantage. He finds* 
words already prepared, which, under a different arrangement, put on* 
the femblance of fomething new; nor does he ufe them as the property* 
of another, but as things in common; and Ac lawyers fay, that what is 
in common no one can claim as bis own property . If I know you then, 
your mouth waters , as they fay, at a defcription of JE tna: you long to- 
write fomething great and fublime, and to fhew yourfelf at leaft equal 
to thofe who have wrote before you. For your modcfty will not permit 
you to hope any thing more: nay, it is fo great, that I verily believe, 
you would check your genius in its career, if there was any likeli- 
hood of excelling them. Such refpedtyou pay to your predeceffors. 

Be that as it will ; know, that wifdom hath this peculiar good, among 
many other, that not one profeffor of it can excell another, but in the 
time and aft of afcending: when they once come to the fummit of per- 
fection, there is no room for any advantage of one above another . There 
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is a full flop to advancement. Can the fun receive any addition to his 
greatnefs ? or the moon make a further progrefs than ufual ? the Teas 
ftill keep their bounds : and the world maintains one corift ant order and 
meafure. Such' things as have attained their j uft and proper magnitude, 
can rife no higher. 

1 

A11 men that are truly wile, are equal and alike ; though each may 
t>e endowed with a peculiar gift; as one may be more affable, another 
more expeditious; another more prompt in declaiming; and another 
more eloquent; but the particular under confideration, what conjtitutes 
the happy man, will be equal in all. I know not whether your A Etna 
Will fink and be confumed; or whether the fire by degrees - will firft 
eat away its lofty fummit, now lb confpicuous many leagues at fea: 
but this I knoW, that no flame, no ruin can ever fubdue virtue. The 
m'ajefty of this alone is not to be deprefled, no nor exalted nor perverted. 
Her magnitude is fixed like that of the heavenly bodies. To this- then 
let us fafhion ourfelves; we have gone a great way towards it already; 
a ^ great way, did I fay ? Iam miftaken. To confefs the truth, we have 
•advanced but a little way as yet; It is not goodnefs, to be better than 
the worft : who can boaft of thofe eyes, that can behold and admire the 
brightnefs of the fun only through a cloud; though in the mean time 
it is fome fatisfaftion not to be in the dark; yet we enjoy not the pure 
benefit of light. Then will the mind have wherewithal to congratulate 
itfelf, when, fet free from the darknefs wherein it is now involved, it 
lhall fee things as they are; not with thele dim vifual rays: but a full 
and continual day, without night, lhall fhine upon it; and, returning 
to its own heaven, it lhall be reftored to the happy manfion, from 
whence it came into the world. Its firft original fummons is to foar 
aloft;* it may be there even before it is fet free from this prifon of clay; 
When it "has thrown off all vice, and Ihines out pur* and lplendid with 
tlie brightnefs of divine contemplation. 

This then, deareft 'Ludlius, is what we muft do. To accomplifh 
this we muft ufe our utmoft endeavours: though few men know 
it and fcarce any can fee it. Glory is the lhadow of virtue; and 
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attends on its profeflors whether they will or not. Bat as fometimes 
our fhadows go before, and fometimes follow us : fo glory fometimes 
precedes, and is vifible to all; at other times it ftalks behind us, and is 
fo much the larger, as it is later, ere envy is quite deftroy’d. How long was 
Democritus taken for a madman? Fame foarce took any notice of So- 
crates. How long was it ere Rome knew the value of Cato ? She even 
reje&ed him and knew him not, till fhe had loll him. The innocence 
and virtue of Rutilius , had never been known, had he not been treated 
injurioufly; but having been wronged, his glory (hone out; and he 
could not but thank his fortune, and enjoy his banifbment. I am lpeak- 
ing of thofe, whom fortune honoured, while fhe perfecuted them. 
But how many are there, whofe merit was never publifhed, till after 
their deceafe! how many, whom fame pafled difrefpedtfully by, while 
living, and railed them, as it were, again, when dead ! you fee Epicurus , 
whom not only the better learned, but the moft ignorant rabble now 
admire. He was foarce known at Athens , where he lived and died in 
obfcurity. He furvived his friend Metrodorus many years, and making 
grateful mention, in an Epiftle, of their friendfhip, he added in the 
conclufion, that as they had happily partook of manifold blejjtngs in life , 
it was of very little confequence t that fo renowned a country as Greece, floould 
not only pretend not to know tbem> but fcarce ever to have beard of them. 
May he not therefore be faid to have been found when he was no more 
in being? and did not his opinion and reputation ftill grow more fa- 
mous ? this is alfo what Metrodorus confeffeth in a certain epiftle, that 
himfelf and Epicurus were not indeed as yet fufficiently known , but that the 
time would come when they ‘both Jhould be readily and highly extolled, among 
thofe efpecially who would walk in the fame fops. 

No virtue can lie unconcealed long: and even to lie concealed is no 
detriment thereto. The day will come that fhall draw it from the 
obfcurity, wherein through the malignity of the age it is hid and op- 
prefted. He is born but to few, whofe thoughts are taken up with thofe 
only of his own time. _ Many jhnufand . yeara,-many thoufand people 
fhall come after us. Let thefe have your regard^ Though envy hath 
enjoyed filence to all your cotemporaries, another race will fpring up, 
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that (hall judge you without prejudice or partiality. And if fame be 
any recompence for virtue, it will not foon die. Tis’ true, what pos- 
terity will fay of us, will not concern, or perhaps reach us. Yet igno- 
rant as we may be of what they ate doing, k may pleafe them to re- 
verence our memory, and do us honour. Not that there is any man 
whom virtue hath not recompenfed and dignified, in life as well as in 
death; provided that he followed her with fineerity- and integrity ; that 
he dreifed not up himfelf with a painted outfide; that he was ftill the 
fame man, whether upon warning given, or fet upon unprepared, and 
fuddenly furprifed, Diffimulation profiteth nothing, A feigned-coun- 
tenance occafionally and lightly put on, can impofe upon but very few. 
Truth is always the fame; turn her which way you will. But there 
is no folidity in falfehood. A lye is generally fo thin, that it is trans- 
parent, and eafily feen through, when narrowly inlpe&ed. 
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(a) According to Sallulb— jpa (abiorpta) circa Tanromcmt an nm litus egeri t* Vid. Strabo, fc vL 
) y Dextrum §jjrlla fatua, laevayt implacata Cbaiybdis* 

Obfidet, tcc, Virg. iii. 420. 

Far on tbg right , her dogs foul SyJJa hides, 

Ckarybdis roaring oil the left prefidos : 
jfndin her greedy whirlpool finks the tides.: 

Then flouts them from below , with fusy drs'otm. 

The waves moment up, andwajb the face of Hepv'n f 
But SyU& from her den, with open jaws. 

The finking •veJJU inhex eddy draws. 

Then dajbes on the rocks : — D rydciw 
(<) jQiaii. Van HUU. f. c. ii. 

(r) Plin. L iv. c. 27. 
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' ' T rue Felicity Iks in tie Mind. 

I Am entirely my'own matter' to-day, Luckiiis, not only at my own-re- 
queft, but a great match at ball ( a ), hath withdrawn all troublefome 
vifitants. No one breaks in upon me to diftufb my thoughts: which 
from this affurance now take a larger range. My door has not creaked as 
ufualj nor has the curtain been lifted up. I can now think as I pleafe ; 
which you know is agreeable to one w’ho loves to have his own way. 
Do I then not follow the ancients ? yes certainly, in fome things ; but 
I take the liberty to find out fomething myfelf ; to change or leave what 
I diflike; I am not a Have to them, but a follower. But I faid too 
much when I promifed myfelf an uninterrupted privacy. For lo; a 
great noife reaches me from the Stadium, which does not indeed take 
me from myfelf, but transfers all my contemplation to the fports there 
going on. I conlider with myfelf, how many there are who exercife 
their bodies and how few the mind: what a concourfe of people flock 
to thefe fights, vain and trifling as they are; and how deferted are the 
liberal fciences; how weak they are in underflanding, whofe broad 
ilioulders and brawny limbs we are apt to admire. 

But this I chiefly refledt upon, that if the body may be trained up to 
fuch hardinefs as to bear the blows and kicks of more than one man (b ) ; 
and a man, befmeared with his own blood and duft, can endure all the 
day long the fcorching heat of the fun (c), as reflected too from the hot 
fands; how much eafier would it be for him fo to ftrengthen his mind, 
as to be invincible againft the ttrokes of fortune; and though flung 
down and trod upon, to be able to raife himfelf up again, and conquer ! 
The body wants many external things, to render it firm and flrong: the 
mind grows great of itfelf; is its own nutriture, and exercife: the body 
vwmts meat and drink to fupport it; much oyl to make it lightfome ; 

and 
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and much labour tomake It hardy; whereas virtue is attainable without ‘ 
any apparatus or expence. What can make you good; is ever in your , 
own power* And what is that ? why, the •will. 

And what can you will better, than to deliver yourlelf from the fer- 
vitude, which tyrannifeth over the world: and which even Haves of the 
meaneft fort, 1 and 'who were born, to this vile condition,, endeavour by 
all means to call off? All the little Hock of cattle which they qan pick. Jjt 
up, by pinching their own bellies they are ready to give up,, for liberty . ' 

And will not you, who thinkeft thyfelf a- free-born man, defire this at- 
tainment at any rate? why do you call a look upon your coffers? it is., 
not to be bought. It is- an idle thing therefore to fet the name of 
liberty in the tables' of manumiffion ^ fince neither the buyer nor the. 

JJlcr arc in poffefiion ofi t- It is a good which you mull bellow upon.' 
yourfelf; TSere apply for it. Andfirllof all extricate yourfelf from the* 

Fear of Death. This is what lays upon us the firll and heaviell; 
yoke (d). 

Proceed next to difcharge the Fear of Poverty.. If you would be. 
eertain that there is no great harm in this, only compare the counte- 
nances of the rich and the poor: and you will find that the poor man r 
laughs more frequently and more heartily. No anxiety racks his bofom v 
whatever befallcth him, it pafieth away like a light cloud.. Whereas; 
the gayety of thole we call happy, is all feigned. Sorrow lies heavy, 
and fuppurates at the bottom-; and fo much the heavier is it, as they? 
cannot give it vent, and dare not difcoyer their wretchednefs ; but 
amidll the forrows that are preying upon: their hearts, they are obliged 
to let a face of felicity upon dilcontent. I often make ufe of this ex- 
ample, nor can any other lo well exprefs this farce on the Itage of life 
(r), wherein are afligned to us our feveral parts, which we adfc fo auk— 
wardly if). The fellow who Units about the llage, and with his head 
aloft bellows out, 

En! impero Argis, regna mihi Iiquit Pelops, 

Qui Ponto ab Helles, atque ab Ionio mari, 

Urgetur Whmos— (g) 
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is fait a needy flave, that hath five bufiieis of corn and fivd Jotters for 
Jiis pay (A) : and be that fo proudly boafis his fbsogth, faying, 

Qu6d nifi quicris, Menehe hac dextifi occides. 

Be fatisjied, Menelaus, or this band 
Shall Jlrike tbudead—? 

is but a poor weak wretch, that hath his daily allowance, and lies uport 
a mickle bed in a garret (/). We may fay the lame of all thofe delicate 
ratiM^ns, who arc carried on a litter above the heads of the people, «j*J 
the gazing mob. Their felicity is aH perfonated, you would utterly defpifo 
them were you to take off the malk. When you would buy a horfe, you 
ffeip it of the laddie and furniture (£): you likewife order the Have you 
would purchafe to he turned out naked; left any blemilh of the body 
fhould he concealed: and do you eftimatc a man in all his trappings? 
nothing is more common than for jockeys and dealers of this kind to 
hide by ibme artful Height, whatever might difcredit the thing upon 
file: therefore all external ornaments ace to. be fufpe&ed by the buyer. 
Should you fee a leg or an arm bound up, you would immediately defire 
it to be unfwathed, that you may infpeft the whole body. Behold that 
Kingof Scythia 6x Samaria, with the itoyal diadem glittering onhis head ; 
would you know him thoroughly, take off his diadem, and you will find 
much mifchifif and cruelty beneath it. But why fpeak of others ? If 
you would duly weigh yourfelf, throw afide your wealth, your fine feat 
and outward dignity: consider yourfelf within : you now truft to others, 
who do not fo well know you, and therefore cannot fhewyou, what you 
are. 



ANNOTATIONS, Ifc. 

(a) Sphxromachmsiv] not the common play at bait, like our JS ves, which woutt fcarceh ave drawn 
aconcourfe of people together, biK Sphyromachoain, as Pintidn writes it, /. e. calcium et talorum 
pugmun, i»f* foot -boll. Vid. Steph, Epift. ad D pitch* 34* P. Fab* 1 * 1. c. j6. jigpnifl. Politic. 
1 . 9. Pracf. Stat. Silv, 4. 

(b) They generally fought in pairs, but fometimes a mixed battle, or what we call a battle royal; 
which is here alluded to. 

(c) So Cicero, Pugiles inexercitati, etiamfi pvgnos et pkgas ferre pofluit, folem tamen fsepe ferre 
non poflunt. Boxers , not thoroughly exercifed, may endure thumps and blows, when they cannot bear the 
•violent beat of the fun . 



(d) This 
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(/) This is the true liberty ; the end of all philofophy ; and to which alludes that paradoxical 
decree. Solum fapientem liberum efle ; that the wife man only is free* 

(e) Augullus is laid, when dying, to have afked, Whether be was thought to have a&ed his part well 
oaths Jlage of life. 

SxarA mde o doe, K*i xeuytior, nit pad • cr*/£«r, 

T»r nr* fir psrota'c, » T *< ofw&u Anthol. 

Life is a farce \ hence learn to play thy part ; 

Bechearful; and defpife a gloomy heart. 

It is impof&ble here not to be reminded of the wretched if not wicked Epitaph^ bellowed on the late 
Mr. Gay in Weftminfter Abbey . 

Life is a farce , Sc c. 

(f) Laertius in Zenone; 'Ettas ydf luotor t £ dye t$£ vsrsxpirf a. 7. A. The wife man is like a 
geod aSor, who whether hereprefents Thefirtes or Agamemnon, is alike careful to play his part well . 

(g) Taken f.om the Atreus of At tins. 

Of Argos lambing : Pelops, my fire , 

Bequeath'd me kingdoms , whofe waft hounds extend 
From Hellefpont to the Ionian fea. 

(h) Muretus fappofeth this to be the monthly pay. 

(/) In caenaculo] As Jupiter fays jocofely of himfelf in Plautus : 

In fuperiore qui habito in csenaculo. . . 

(|| Regibus hie mos ell, ubi equos mercantu r, apertos 

Inlpiciunt— Hor. £ i. 2 . 86. 1 

Our jockeys when a horfe is ftt to f ale 9 
Examine him, uncloth'd \ from head to tail. 

Sic Macrob. Saturn, i. 1 1 . Qnemadmodum ftultus eft, qui empturus equum, non ipfum infpicit, 
fed ftratum ejus et frsenura. Sic eft Qui hominem ex vefte aut conditione, qua modo veftis nobis 
circumdata eft, aftimandum putat. As a man is a fool , who when he is to buy a horfe examines no 
further than the hi idle or faddle ; he is no lefs who eftimates a man By his outward appearance and con . 
dition in life • 



EPISTLE LXXXI. 



Of Ingratitude. 

You complain, Lucilius, that you have met with an ungrateful 
man. If this is the firft time, you ought to thank either your good 
fortune, or your own care and diligence. But care and diligence can 
do little or nothing in this refpeft, unlefs it were to make you malevo- 
Vol. II. F lent. 
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lent. For in order to fhun this danger, you muft never confer a benefit 
while you live. And fo left benefits Ihould be loft upon others, you 
will yourfelf lofe the fatisfadtion of conferring them. However, it 
would be better they were never recoin pen fed, than not conferred. 
The hulbandman muft fow again, though he had a bad crop laft year. 
Oftentimes the plenty of one year makes up for the long unfruitfulnefs 
of a barren foil. It is worth while, to make trial of ungrateful men, 
in order to find one grateful. No one is*fo certain in the benefits he 
is pleafed to confer, but that fometimes he may be deceived. They 
muft often mifs a mark, ere they hit it (a). Men venture again to fea 
after a Khip wreck. The ufurer ftill lends his money, though he hath 
fuffered lofs by a bankrupt. Life would foon grow dull and ftupid in 
fruitlefs indolence were we to meet with no rubs in our way. But let 
this very accident make you kind and generous. For where the event 
of any thing is uncertain, frequent e flays muft be made if you defire an 
happy ifiue. 

But I have faid enough of this in my treotife on benefits. Our prefent 
enquiry, in a point not as yet, I think, fufficiently difcufied, feems to 
be this, •whether be that hath done us fime fervice, and afterwards injured 
us, bath not balanced the account between us, and releafed us of our debt ? 
Suppofe likewife this, if you pleafe, that be bath done us more prejudice 
than be ever did us good . 

If you apply to the judgement of one fome wh at rigid in his difpo- 
fition, he will releafe them refpedtively ; and will fay, ** though the 
“ injury done preponderates,, yet what is over and above on this fide, 
“ muft be given to the benefit. He hath indeed hurt you, but here- 
“ tofore he was ferviceable to you. The time therefore of either muft 
“ be brought to the account. And it istoomanifeft to need any par- 
** ticular admonition, that you ought toenquire, how willingly he ferved 
“ you, and how willingly he did any thing to your prejudice. For 
•« both injuries and benefits are to be meafured by the intention. You 
“ may fay, perhaps, I ftiould not have been fo bountiful, but I was .pre- 
“ vail’d upon, through fear of fhame, or by the pertinacy of the im- 

** portunate 
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« portunate fupplicant, or by hope. Every obligation arifes from 
«« the mind with which a benefit is confer’d: nor is the greatnefs of 
“ it confider’d, but the will of the perfon conferring it. Let all con- 
** jciture now be laid afide, and in the cafe before put, the benefit will 
“ appear as fuch, and all beyond it, an injury; but a good man in 
“ fettling the account, will condefcend to cheat himfelf, by adding to 
** the benefit, and fubtra&ing from the injury.” 

A more candid judge in this matter would ad, as I fhould chufe 
to do in the like cafe; forget the injury, and be always mindful of 
the benefit. ** It is certainly, he will fey, confonant to juftice, to 
** give every one their own, to repay a favour, to retaliate an affront, 
or at leaf! to take it ill”. All this will be true, where one man does 
an injury, and another confers a favour; but where they both come from 
the feme man, the ftrength of the injury is eztinguiihed in the benefit. 
For if it is generous to forgive a ifian, even though he has not really 
deferv’d it by any paft favours, fomewhat more than pardon is due to 
him who hath injured us, after having confer’d a benefit upon us. I 
eflimatc not both alike; but take more notice of a benefit than of an 
injury. Few know haw to repay a kindnefe gratefully. Even an ig- 
norant rude and vulgar fellow can return a favour, when he hath re- 
ceived one, upon the fpot, and in feme meafure recompense the feme; 
but he knows not his obligation (b). It is the wife man alone, who 
knows what value is to be fet upon every thing: the fool I was fpeak- 
ing of, however good his will may be, either repays not as much as he 
owes, or does it fe awkardly or at fuch an improper time, or place as 
laviihly to throw away the intended recompenfe. 

There is a wonderful propriety in certain words, and the ufege of the 
antient -form, of fpeech points out feme things in the moff fignificant and 
inftru&ive terms. We are wont to fey* Ille illi gratium retulit, fucb 
4 one hath requited a favour. Now, referre, to requite , is to give volun- 
tarily what you owe. We do not fey, gratiam reddidit, he hath reftored 
a thong given ; for they may rejhre a thing, who are demanded fe to do, 
or unwillingly, or juft when they pleafe, or by another hand : neither 
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do we fey, Repofuit beneficium aut folvit, he bath remitted or repaid 
a kindnefs; for no word that fignifies the payment of a debt, as of mo- 
ney, pleafeth me in this refpedt. Rcferre, to requite , is gratefully to 
bring fomewhat to him, from whom you have received: it fignifies a 
voluntary retribution. He that hath requited another, hath appealed to, 
and fummoned himfelf. 

A wife man will weigh every circumftance with himfelf. He will 
confider what he hath received, from whence it came, when, where, 
and in what manner. And therefore we deny, that any one, fave a wife 
man, knows how truly to requite a favour. As indeed no one but a 
wife man knows how to confer a benefit; he, in truth, who rejoyceth 
more in what he gives, than another does in what he receives. This 
fome perhaps will reckon among thofe pofitions that are thought ftrange 
and extravagant, and by the Greeks called TixpctSo^ec, Paradoxes', and they 
will fay, what, does no one but a wife man know, how to requite a good 
turn ? ’you may as well fay, that no one but the wife man, knows bow to 
fay a juft debt ; or, when be buys a thing, to pay a juft price for it ? That 
no blame however may be laid upon us for advancing this feeming pa- 
radox, know, that Epicurus fays the fame thing; and Metrodorus ex- 
prefsly, folum fepientem referre gratiam fcire, that the wife man alone 
knows bow to love (c) affectionately ; and no one but a wife man can be a 
true friend. But it is undoubtedly a part of love and friehdfhip to re- 
quite a benefit. They may likewife wonder at our faying, that fidelity 
is'only to be found in the wife man ; as if they themfelves did not. fey the 
feme thing. Do you think a man can pofiibly be faithful, who knows 
not how to Tequite a courtefy } Let them ceafe therefore to defame us 
as if we had advanced what is not credible: and let them know that all 
that is great and honourable is to be found in the wife man ; and no- 
thing but the refemblance and appearance of it in the vulgar. 

No one, I fey, knows how to requite a good turn, feve the wife man. 
A fool indeed may do the feme to the bell of his knowledge, and ability : 
when knowledge rather may be wanting than good will : for good will 
is natural and not acquired. The wife man will compare all things 

with 
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with themfclves; for the fame thing is render’d greater or Iefs by cir- 
cumftances, according to the time, place, or manner. It often happens 
that a thoufand pence, given opportunely, does more good than a mafs 
of treafure would at another time. For there is a great difference be- 
tween giving and. fuccouringt between having faved a man from ruin, 
or aggrandized him, by your bountiful kindnefs. A gift may be fmall, 
but die confequences of it very great. But what difference is there 
between a man’s retaking what he before had given, or receiving a 
benefit in order to grant one ? Not to return however to th'ofe points, 
which have been fufficiently difcuffed already, I fhall only obferve that 
a good man in comparing benefits with injuries, will judge what is 
moll right and jit ; will always have his eye upon benefits, and will be 
more inclined to favour them. Now, the perfon of the receiver, whe- 
ther it be of an injury, or a benefit, is of the greateft moment in this 
affair: for inftance; you have done me a kindnefs indeed in my fervant;. 
but you have injured my father ; you have preferv’d for me a fon„ but 
you have deprived me of a fire; confequently he will purfue and exa- 
mine all other circumftances, from which every comparifon is formed* 
and if there fhall appear but a fmall difference he will overlook it; or 
fhould the difference be great, he will pardon it, provided he can do it 
without the breach of piety and fidelity; i. js. if the whole of the in- 
jury appertains only to his own perfon ( d)+ 

The fum of the whole matter is this; he will be eafy and gracious in 
commuting ; he will fuffer rather more to be fet to his account than 
ought to be; he will be unwilling to difeharge a favour upon the con*- 
fideration of a receiv’d injury; fueh his inclination,, and fitch his .en- 
deavours that he may manifeft his defire not only to acknowledge a fa- 
vour but to requite it. For the man jucjgeth wrong, who is more fol- 
licitous and glatj to receive a benefit, than to confer one (a).. By how 
much the man is happier, who pays, than he. that borroweth; fo much 
more joyful ought the man to be who hath difeharged a vaft debt, in- 
curred by benefits received, than he that lays himfelf under the greateft 
obligation in receiving them. For in- this alfo, the ungrateful are de- 
ceiv'd, in thinking they have done a great thing, when they have repaid a 
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creditor fomewhat more than his demands ; and in fuppoling that be- 
nefits exa& no intereft. Whereas they certainly cncreafe by delay of 
a return : and fo much the more is to be paid the longer the payment 
has been negleCted. He is ungrateful who returns a benefit, without 
fome addition, when it is in his power. This therefore is to be 
taken into the account, when we compare the things received with 
diiburfements. 

Every thing, in Ihort, is to be done, that we may appear as grateful 
as poffible. For this is our own good: and not, like an ad of juftice, 
as is thought, the concern of others. The beft part of a benefit returns 
upon the benefactor. There is no one, who hath done good to another 
but hath done good to himfelf. I do not mean that a man having been 
aflifted will be ready to afiilt, or having been protected will protect, 
others ; or becaufe a good example returns upon him, who fets it, as 
bad examples generally revert upon the authors ; nor does any one pity 
thofe, when they fuffer injuries, who by their actions have taught others 
to commit them; but becaufe the value of every virtue fubfifts within 
itfelf. They are not praCtifed with a view to a reward. The reward of 
a good aCiion, lies in the performance of fuch an aCtion. I am grate- 
ful, not in order to excite others to be more liberal to me, having fet 
fuch an example, but beeaufe it is moll agreeable, and very right. I 
am grateful, not becaufe it is expedient, but becaufe it gives me delight 
and fetisfa&ion. To convince you of this I allure you, that could 1 not 
exprefs my gratitude, otherwife than by a feemingly ungrateful aCtion, I 
Ihould have recourfe to the honeft counfel of an upright mind, not- 
withftanding in Co doing I Ihould run the rifijue of lofing a good name. 
No one feems to have a greater veneration for virtue, no one to be more 
devoted thereto, than the man who rather than make Ihipwreck of his 
confcience is determined to hazard the reputation of a good man. 
Therefore, as I have before obferv’d, thou art grateful, more for thine 
own good than another’s. For nothing but what is ordinary and com- 
mon happeneth to a man, who only receives what he had given ; but 
to you, fomewhat great, and flowing from the moil happy temper of 
the mind, to have been grateful. For if the doing evil makes men mi- 
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tfcrabk, And virtue renders them happy; and if to be grateful is virtue; 
though you have done nothing extraordinary, you have attained what is 
ineftimable, the confoioufnefs of a grateful heart, which is not attain- 
able but by a divine and happy difpofition. 

The contrary affo&ion is for ever attended with extreme infelicity. 
The ungrateful man will be always miferablc: I except not the time 
prelent. Let us therefore avoid being ungrateful for our own lake, if 
not for the fake of others. The lead: and lighted confequence of 
Wickednefs falls upon others, the word and heavied part of it days be- 
hind and affli&s the doer. As our Attalus was wont to lay; Malitia 
ipfa maximam partem veneni fui bibit, malignity generally drinks the 
great eft part of its own poijbn (/). The venom, which lerpents throw 
out to dedroy withal, and yet retain without prejudice to themfelves, 
is not like this: for thi6 torments the podedor. The ungrateful man 
torments and racks hiifrifelf. He hates the gift he hath accepted, for 
fear of the obligation of a return; and confequently undervalues it; 
but exaggerates and magnifies an injury. And what can be more wretch- 
ed than the man who forgets a benefit, and dwells upon an injury? On 
the contrary, wifdom extolls a benefit, recommends it to herfdf, and de- 
lights in the daily commemoration of it. The pleafure the wicked 
enjoy in the reception of a benefit, is but one and ihort; whereas the 
pleafure it gives a wife man, is large and perpetual; for he not only feels 
a delight in receiving, but in having received, which is continual and im- 
mortal. He contemns an injury, and forgets it ; not through negligence, 
but wilfully. He takes not things in the word light: nor does he enquire 
on whom to lay the blame: but rather imputes the errors and mifear- 
riages of men to misfortune, than to malicioufneis. He takes no ex- 
ceptions either to the words, or to the look of a man. Whatever hap- 
pens he extenuates by fome kind interpretation, and is ever more mind- 
ful of a favour than of offence. As far as it is in his power, he fixeth 
his mind on .fome former and better object; nor changeth it againd 
thofe, who have once well deferved: unlefs the evil far furpafs the for- 
mer good deeds; and the difference is palpable, though he fhuts his 
eyes; and then goes no farther, than, to appear, after an injury, the 
4 fame 
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fame he was before he receiv’d the benefit. For when the injury is 
equal to the benefit, there will flill remain fome (park of benevolence 
in his mind. As a culprit is acquitted when the opinion of the judges 
is equally divided : and in all doubtful cafes, humanity is always in- 
clined to the merciful fide : fe the mind of the wife man, where me- 
rit is equal to demerit, ceafeth to be really indebted, but ceafeth not to 
acknowledge an obligation ; as one, who after an acquittance in full, 
flill thinks himfelf in debt. 

t ft 

No one however can be grateful; but who defpifeth thofe things 
that fo greatly affeft the vulgar. In order to return an extraordinary fa- 
vour, youmufl defy banhhment, fhed your blood, endure want, and even 
fuffer innocence to be traduced, and fubjeft to the mofl unworthy re- 
ports. It colls a man no fmall matter to be grateful. But we are 
apt to think nothing fo precious as a benefit when we afk it, and no- 
thing cheaper when we have received it. , Do you afk what it is that 
makes us forgetful of a benefit received ? the defire of flill receiving 
more. We refledl not upon what we have obtained, but upon what we 
flill hope to obtain. We are drawn from the right path, by riches, 
honours, powers and the like : which are dear and precious in our opi- 
nion, but in themfelves vile and of little value. We know not to efli- 
mate things rightly : concerning which we ought not to confult fame 
and report, but the nature of the things themfelves. The things before 
mention’d have nothing really great in them, to attradl our minds, but 
forafmuch as it is cuflomary to admire them. For, not becaufe they 
are defireable, are they praifed, but becaufe they are praifed, they are co- 
veted. And when the error of particulars hath caufed a general blind- 
nefs, to this at the fame time may be refer'd any particular error. But as 
in fome things we believe the vulgar, let us take this alfo upon the fame 
credit, that nothing is more jufi and honorable than a grateful mind. 

All cities and nations, in the mofl remote and barbarous regions, will 
join to condemn ingratitude. The good and bad all agree in this. 
There are fome who prefer their pleafures : others take more delight in 
labour and induflry ; fome think pain the greatefl of all evils : others 
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fcarce look upon it as an evil ; fome think riches the moft fovereign good, 
others look upon them as the root of all evil in human life; and think 
that no one can be more happy than the man for whom fortune cannot 
find out an acceptable gift. Now various as the opinions of men are 
in thefe refpedts ; yet all, with one mouth , as they fay, declare, that a 
grateful return is due to the well-deferving. In this the very rabble, 
however diflentipnt in other matters, all agree. And yet we are apt to 
repay favours with injuries ; and the chief reafon that any one gives 
for ingratitude, is, that it was not in his power to be fufficiently grate- 
ful. Nay, the madnefs of mankind is fuch that it is the moft dange- 
rous thing in the world to confer an extraordinary benefit. For, in- 
afmuch as a man thinks it fcandalous not to make fome return, he 
wifheth his benefadtor out of the world. But whofoever hath been be- 
nefited by me, let him enjoy what he hath received. I afk it not again : 
I infift not upon a requital. There is no hatred more pernicious than 
that of a man, who is afhamed of not having repaid an obligation. 

ANNOTATIONS, &e. 

(«) Aberrant—*/. non errant,— ut aliquando hzreant.] Hsfere omnia tela hand difficili ex pro. 
pinquf in tanta corpora iftu. Liv. ]. 27. 

— ■ Pan ad faftigia miftas 

Exultant bafijft face*,— Stat. Theb. 1 . 10. 

. — non cxifio.—Grtnovius. ' 

[b) He may return tbe like favour ; yet not make ample amends ; for in a favour conferred, other 
things are to be confidered ; as tbe intention of tit mind} the propriety of tint taut place, &c. as is 
afterwards observed. 

(«) EpiUetus likewife mentions this among the philofophical paradoxes, and has beftowed a difler. 
tation on the fubjeft, 1 . 11. c. 22. — Cic. de Amic. Hoc prim urn fentio, nifi in bonis amicidamnon 
cfle ; Let me fremife tbit, that no friendjbip can fubfift but among the good. Where by good, Lipfius tells 
us we mud nnderftand tbe wifi matt. So Seneea, de Benef. vii. is. Inter fapientes tan turn amicitia 
eft; caeteri non magis amid font, quam iocii. Fritndjbip it nip to be found among tbe wifi} others 
art to be looked upon rather tu companions, than friends. Cic. ib. Eft autem amicitia nihil aliud nifi 
omnium divinarum humanarumqne rerum, cum benevolentia et caritate confentio. Friendjbip is 
nothing, but tbe com p lete harmony of all divine and human eonfideratious, with kindntft and endearment. 
SeeEp. 5. 9. 35. Lipf. Mansd. iy. 16. 

' (d) Then came Peter unto him, and faid, herd, bow often Jball my brother fin againfi me, and I 
forgive him P ’till /even times f J‘/us faith unto him, I fay not unto thee, until fiven timtt, but until 
Jevtnty times ftvtn. Matth. 18. 21. Luke 17. 4. 

(/) It it more bltjftd to give than to receive. A ft. 20. 33. 

(f) Thus Hitrax, the Pythagorean, Outu tuts vie of mot, ivTlferSe xeuuete vf Sr or ytvrrat, 
refit ole <o\As; if its at. Every unjuft man bat tbe firft tofts of hit own malignity, before it rtacbetb 
others. 
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EPISTLE LXXXII. 



On the Study ofPhilofophy , Virtue, and tire Fear of Death. 

I AM no longer, my Lucilius , under any great concern for your wel- 
fare. What God then, you fay, do I depend upon for your fafety? 
Why truly on one that deceiveth no man ; viz. A mind, that purfues 
what is right and Jit with pure ajfeBion. ; Hence the better part of you 
is in full fecurity. Fortune perhaps may do you fome mifehief; but 
what is of much greater moment, I have no fear left you ihould prove 
your own enemy. Go on as you have begun. Fix yourfelf in fuch 
a habit of life as may fhew complacency, not effeminate delicacy. I had 
rather, you Ihould live ill, than in foft idlenefs: by ill I mean here, an 
hard, rough, and laborious life. We often hear the lives of fome men 
praifed, (being much envied too) after this fort, fuch a one lives moft 
delicately . Now, what is this but frying Me is a bad man For the 
mind is rendered effeminate by degrees, and foften’d down, as it were, 
into the likenefs of that indolence and idlenefs wherein it lies buried. 
And would it not be better for a man to be quite ftiff, and fonfelefs ? 
But the delicate are afraid of death, howeverlike it they, render lifer 
though I allow there is fome difference between repofe and the grave: 
i).nd is it not better, perhaps you will fay, fo to live, than be tofled about 
in the whirlpools of officious bufinefs ? They are indeed alike fatal, 
both the convulfion of the nerves and the languor of the mind. I 
think him as truly dead, who lies buried in his perfumes (a), as he 
that is drawn about the ftreets with a hook {h) . Retirement without 
ftudy is death, and the fepulchre of a living man. 

Befides, what does it avail a man to have retired ? As if the caufes of 
follicitude and trouble wo aid not follow him, even beyond the feas ? 
What fo fecret place is there, excludes the fear of death ? What place 
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of reft fo well guarded as to be raifed above the dread of pain and grief? 
Whenever you hide yourfelf, human miferies will alarm you. There 
are many external things which fufround us, and either deceive us, or 
prefs hard upon us : there are many internal paflions which enflame us 
in the midft of folitude. We muft therefore throw ourfelves into the 
arms of philofophy ; it is an impregnable wall (r), which fortune with 
all her engines cannot penetrate. The mind that hath once difclaim’d 
all external things, and is determined to- quit the, field, ftands upon 
an iriftjperable eminence, prote&ing itfelf in its own citadel: while 
every hoftile wbipon falls beneath it. Fortune hath riot fuch long 
hands, as -the is generally fuppos’d to Have ; fhe feizeth on none but fuch 
as wiHmgly cleave to her. Let us leap frOm her as far as we can. 
But it is the knowledge of felf and nature that can enable us to do 
this. Let a man therefore know and confider, .from whence he came: 
and whither he is going; What is good for him, What the cohtrary : 
what to par file, tod- what to avoid: what that reafon is which can diflin- 
guifh between fuch things as are defireable, and fuch as are to be ef- 
chewed: and which cart affoUge* the rriadhefs of luft, arid foften the 
feverity of fear. 

ffheri are fome indeed who think that even without philofophy, fuch 
a maftery.is to b<j gained over the pafilons; but their fecurity being, 
once put to the' trial; they ate forced to'o late to cpnfefs the truth. Their 
big words fail them, when the executioner takes' thsm by- the hand, 
and death flares them, in the face. We may juftly fay to them; ’Twas 
an eajy- matter to bid defiance to abfent K evils: behold the pains novo. threaten 
which you boajled were tolerable:, behold death, agoinjl wham you have often 
/poke fo courageoufiy : the whips yerk-, the J/word fitters i . j 

Nunc animis opus, ilvnea, nunc pe< 5 t,ore firmo. 

Now, is the titpe frm courage to ajfume. Virg. Ib. 261 . 
And nothing but daily meditation can .jnfpl.re this coBftaney ;if you 
exercife not the tongue, but the foind; if you are prepared againfl death; 
which yop cannot lj>e fufficiently exhorted or ftrengthen’4 again fl$ by 
thofe whp, with certain- cavil% would Jfain perfuade -you„,that Death \.u 
no evil'. 
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And here, Lucilius, bell of men, I have a mind to ridicule Come 
trifling argumentations among the Greeks, which, as much as you won- 
der at them, 1 have not quite difearded: our Zeno, for inftance,, thus, 
argues fyllogiftically ; 

No evil is glorious , 

But Death is glorious j 
Therefore, Death is no evil . 

You have prevailed, Zeno, you have deliver’d me from the fear of death. 

I fliall moll; willingly ftretch out my neck to the fword. Will you not 
lpeak more ferioufly, but make even a dying man to fmilei But truly 
I cannot eafily fay which I take to be the more filly of the two: he who. 
thought by this queftion to extinguilh the fear of death, or he who 
pretends to anfwer it, as if it was at all pertinent to the matter. 

Nay, he himftlf, hath oppofed thereto a contrary argument, taken, 
from our placing death among things indifferent, which the Greeks call 

etSiatpogu : 

Nothing that is indifferent is glorious .- 
But Death is glorious \ 

Therefore Death is not an indifferent thing. 

You fee where this queftion halts, and would impoft upon us. Death 
in itfelf is not glorious ; but to die bravely is glorious. And when he 
faith, nothing that is indifferent is glorious , I grant it, but with this re- 
ftridtion, that nothing is glorious but what hath fome connection with 
things indifferent : by things indifferent , I mean fuch, as are neither 
good nor bad, confider’din themfelves, as ficknefs,pain, poverty, pu- 
nilhment, death: and I maintain, that none of thefe things are glori- 
ous ; but may be made lo by their connexion. Poverty is not commen- 
dable; but it is commendable not to be deje&ed and bowed down by it : 
fo neither is banilhment ; but he that is not grieved at fuffering it, is 
praife- worthy. No man praifeth death ; but he is juftly praiftd, who 
is deprived of life, before death could give him any perturbation. 

All theft things therefore are neither honourable, nor glorious in 
themfelves j but whenever virtue joins herfelf thereto, and hath the 
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management of them, they are indeed both honourable and glorious. 
They are, as it were in common, and have no other difference than what 
they obtain by their connection with virtue or the contrary difpofition. 
For death which in Cato was glorious, was foon after vile and fhame- 
ful in Brutus: I mean that Brutus (</), who when he was about to die, 
fought all poffible means to delay the time; najrhe pretended to go afide 
to cafe himfelf (e), and when called forth to die, and commanded to 
lay his head upon the block; I will, fays he, Jo I may but live. What 
madnefs is it to fly when it is impoflible to efcape ? I will bow my neck , 
fays he, Jo I may but live: he had almoft faid — even a Jlave to Anthony. 
O worthy man to have thy life given thee! but as I was faying; from 
hence you may obferve, that death, coniidered in itfelf, is neither good 
nor evil; feeing that Cato made a glorious ufe of it ; and Brutus a moil 
difhonourable one. 

Every thing not honourable in itfelf is ennobled by the acceffion of 
virtue. We fay fucha room is light and magnificent: but how dark 
and dull is the fame by night ? It is the day that gives it all its fplen~ 
dour, which the night foon deprives it of ; fo of thole things Which 
we call common and indifferent, as riches, ftrength, beauty, honours, a 
kingdom; and on the other hand, banifhment, ficknefs, pain, death, and 
the like, which we dread more or lefs, a virtuous or vicious behaviour 
under them, gives them the title of good or evil.. A mafs of iron,, 
is neither hot nor cold in itfelf. It grows hot in the furnace, and is 
foon made cold by being thrown into the water. Death is honourable,, 
through fuch means as are honourable,, in virtue: and a mind exalting, 
itfelf above the gift6 of fortune. There is alfo, my Lucilius, a great 
difference even in thefe common things; for death is not fo indifferent 
a thing, as whether our hair be cut even or not. Death is one of thofe: 
things, yrhich are not evil, but have the . appearance of evil. 

There is implanted in every Bread: a certain (elf-love, an innate de- 
fire of felf-prefervation, and a dread of difiblution; which, threatens' 
to deprive us of many good things, and the enjoyment of fiich as we 
have been long accudomed to. This alio is what alienates our minds 
from death; we know the things we enjoy at prefent; but we know 
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not what we fhall meet with, whither we are going (/), and always 
apt to dread things unknown. Befides, nothing is more natural thati 
the fear of darknefs; and this is what death feems to threaten us witk; 
And therefore, however indifferent a thing death may be, yet it is not to 
be reckon’d among thofe which may eafily be flighted and contemn'd: 
the mind mull be ftrengthen’d and harden’d by continual exercife againft 
the fight and approach of death; not that it ought to be dreaded fo 
much as it generally is. Many ft range things are believ’d concerning it, 
and many a genius hath been employ’d in encreafing the- infamy (g). 
What a terrible defcription is given of the infernal prifon, and the dif- 
mal region that labours under perpetual night, where the monftrous 
keeper of Hell- gates 

Ofla fuper recubans antro femefa cruento, Virg. 8. 297. 
Sternum latrans exangues territat umbras. 6. 401. 

*lhe triple porter of the fygian feat, 

Now feivsd with fear forgot his mangled meat — 

Still may the dog his wandring troops conftrain. 

Of airy ghofis, and vex the guilty train. Dryden. 

Nay, though you fhould be perfuaded that thefe are mere fifrions and 
idle ftories ; and that the dead have nothing to fear, yet veTy far is this 
perfuafion from taking away all fear; for men are as much afraid of 
annihilation, as of dwelling in the infernal region. Seeing then that thefe 
thoughts often affail us, which long perfuafion hath made habitual, to 
fufffer death courageoufly, cannot but be glorious, and worthy a place 
amongft the ftrongeft efforts of the human mind. The mind can ne- 
ver rife to virtue, fo long as it thinks death an evil : but thither it will 
rife, if it looks upon death merely as an indifferent thing. 

It is not in the nature of things for any one to addrefs with magna- 
nimity what he thinks an evil; flothful and dilatory will be his approach 
thereto. Now, that cannot be glorious, which is done untowardly, 
and with an unwilling mind. Virtue does nothing by conftraint. 
Add alfo that nothing can be done decently and well, to which the whole 
mind hath not bent its ftrongeft application, and efforts, and is in no 
refpe<ft whatever repugnant. But when an, evil js fet before us, it often 
happens, that the patient fuffering of one lingle evil, fhall be (wallow'd 
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up* either in the fear of fomething worfe, or in the hope of fome good, 
ich is thought worthy of purfoit. Hence the thoughts of the' 
t are at variance: and there is fomething that urgeth him on one 
hand, to execute his purpofe: and on the other hand, what draws him 
hack, and deters him from the fufpedted peril ; therefore, I fay, he is 
diftraAed in his thoughts : and where this is the cafe, all glory is loft: 
for virtue ever performs her refolutions with a fteady and conftant mind : 
(he is never afraid to enter upon aftion : Tune cedemalis, fed contra 
audentior ito (A). 

But thou fecure of foul, unbent with woes. 

The more thy fortune frowns , the more oppofe. Dry den. 

But you cannot go on fo boldly, if you think them real evils. This no- 
tion therefore mull firft be rooted out, otherwife fufpicion will traverfc 
and ftay thy courfe: or the mind will be forced upon that, which it 
ought to have undertaken willingly. 



The Stoics indeed feem to think the queftion, as firft put by Zeno r 
true ; but the other in oppofition to it, falfe and vain. For my part 
I am not for treating thefe things logically ; or having recourfe to the 
knotty quirks of idle fophiftry. I think all this kind of bufinefs ought 
to bedifcarded: wherein he, to whom the queftion is put, is fufpicious 
of a fallacy, and being brought to confeflion, anfwereth one thing, and 
thinks another. Truth is to be dealt with in a more plain and fimple 
manner; and in order to root out all fear, we mull deal more openly 
and manly. The things which by thefe fophifters are involv’d in fuch 
intricacies, I had rather folve and explain ; that I might perfuade, and 
not impofe upon, the hearer. When a general is leading an army into 
the field, there perhaps to die for their wives and children, in what terms 
will he exhort them!' Look upon the Fabii{i ) transferring the whole 
war of the republic upon one family. Look upon the Lacedamonians 
in the ftreights of 'Thermopylae (£) ; without any hopes of viAory or a re- 
turn; when that place feem’d their deftin’d grave : what will you alledge 
in order to intice them to facrifice themfolves for the republic; and ra- 
ther part from their lives, than their ftand? you will fay; 

What is evil is not glorious „ 

But Death is glorious 
Therefore Death is no. eviL 
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O moft powerful harangue! who after this, would fcruple to give him- 
felf up to the drawn fword, and die upon the fpot ? But what a noble 
fpeech was that of Leonidas , when he faid, fo dine my fellow -foldiers, as 
if ye were to fup in another world(f) They fnapped up their meat; fcarcely 
ftaid to chew it; nor did any fall from their hands. They went cheer- 
fully to dinner, and to fupper both. And how did that brave Roman 
General addrefs his foldiers, whom he ordered to take a certain place, 
wjiich they could not come at, but by forcing their way through the 
vaft army of their enemies ? There is a neceffty , my fellow-warriors , for 
your going thither , but none for your coming back. You fee how plain 
and imperious, virtue, or true valour is. What mortal can your circum- 
locutions make more valiant, more firm, and fteady ? §uch jamufements 
are apt to break the mind, which ought by no means to be contra&ed 
and driven into difficulties, at a time, when it ought to be the more en- 
larged for feme great enterprife. 

But the fear of death ought to be rooted out not only from the minds 
of a few hundred, or of an army, but of all men in general. And how 
will you teach them, that it is not an evil ? How will you overcome 
the prejudices of men, in every age, imbibed v from their very infancy? 
What help will you find ? What remedy will you propofe for the 
weaknefs of human nature ? What will you fay to animate men fe, as 
to make them rufh into the midfl of danger ? With what harangue will 
you avert this univerfal fear ? With what ftrength of reafoning will you 
diftuade mankind from a perfuafion, fo univerfal, and determined againft 
all you can fay? Will you ftudy captious words, and form petty 
queftions ? Know that mighty monfters are not to be quelled but by 
mighty weapons. In vain did the Roman foldiers difeharge their flings 
and quivers againft that large and cruel ferpent in Africa , which was 
more terrible to the Legions than war itfelf. Like the Python he was 
invulnerable, when from the vaft and folid bulk of his body, the fteely 
weapon, or whatever elfe was thrown by mortal hand, rebounded; but 
at length he was crufhed by mill-ftones^jAnddo you now throw fuch 
petty weapons againft death ? Will you encounter a lion with a bodkin ? 
They are fharp things which you advance. And what is fharper than 
the bearded ear of barley? But their own finenefs makes feme things 
ufelefs, and ineffe&ual. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(«) Theognis, v. 1193. Arr*K*&oi <N Tttmnr ip »iar tTfvpt •Jerorr/. 

■■ ■■■ — — to tbt dead 
. To lie on thorns or tapeftry, is the fame. 

{b) As they treated criminals, both before and after execution. 

(c) So Antifthenes ap. Laert. T*x* **>T*rnv*aTi* tr rou a>Sr trAKemtt Koysr^e* For as 
it was laid with great applaufe on the dage ■ ■■ 

■ Si regnum a me Fortuna atque opes 
Eripere quivit, at virtutem non quit. 

Fortune map rob me of my wealth and throne ; 

She can no more : fill Virtue is try own. 

(4/) This muft be underflood of Decius Brutus , who, as V tllius writes', flying for ihelter to the 
houfe of one Capenus , a nobleman, was there* (lain by thofe whom U. Anthony fent in pnrfuit of 
him. For this contemptuous relation will by no means fuit with the dory of the famous Marcus 
Brutus , the friend and afTaflin of Cafar • See V tier . Max . 1 . 9. c. c. 13. 

(*) For this anecdote we muft give credit to Seneca, as not related elfewhere. Lipfius gives you 
the like ftory of one Cneius Car bo, from Valer. Max . 1 . 19. 13. who mentions the death of Brutus, 
but without this circumdance. 

(y) Aye, but to die, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in' cold obftru&ioir, and to rot; 

This fenfible warm morion to become 
A kneaded clod, and the delighted fpirit 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to refide 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice ; 

To be imprifon’d in the viewlefs winds. 

And blown, with refllefs violence, round about 
The pendant world, or to be worfe than word 
Of thofe, that lawlefs and incertain thought 
Imagines howling !— *tis too horrible. 

The wearied and mod loathed worldly life. 

That age, ach, penury, and imprifonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradife 

To what we fear in death. — Sbakefp. Meafure for Meafure, 

(f) highly inveighs againd the poets for making Death, terrible enough in itfelf, much 

snore terrible by fuch their fidlions and idle dories. Vid. de Republ. 1 . 3. 

(h) To which feme copies add that unneceflary hemidic 

Quam tua te Fortuna fine ! » ■■■- n otin Virgil* 

(/) Fabius (fo called from faba, a bean, being the fir A planter of beans in Italy) with his family 
and children, 300 in number, waged war with the V dates, and. were all flain to one man : from 
whom was defeended this noble family down to the celebrated Fabius Maximus , Conful with Julius 
Cafar, Ann, M- C. 709. 

H) Thermopylae] The Araits between the mountains of Thejaly and Pbocis ; where Leonidas, 
King of Sparta , oppofed & vat army of the ter/tans* 
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(/) As I think it is fomewhere faid by C<t/ar % Fight on, my brave fellow-foUiere, you will either 
conquer or /up with Jupiter. 

( m ) Ne Python quidem vulnerabilis— -a/, invulnerabilis— ne pilo quidem vtl ne pnblis — Era/m . 
ne Pythio (i. e. Apollina) Suret. But I am more apt to think, with Pincian , that the whole fentence 
is not genuine. Or, if I may not be allowed the fenfe given it in the tranflation, I Ihould fooner 
prefer Era/muP pilo, (i. e. he was invulnerable to the fyke or /pear) than either Python or Pythio , 
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On Drunkennefs. 

I T feems you are inquifitive, Lucillus, to know how I fpend my time, 
even my whole time ; and arc pleafed to entertain fo good an opinion 
of me as to think, that I defire not to conceal any part of it from you. 
Indeed we ought fo to live, as in the fight of man j and fo to employ 
our thoughts, as if the inmoft recedes of our hearts were open to fome 
infpedtor. They certainly are fo: for what avails it to keep any thing 
fecret from man; when we can hide nothing from God! He is intimate 
to our fouls (<z) ; and interpofeth himfelf in our common thoughts; fo 
indeed as never abfolutely to leave us. I will oblige you therefore in 
your requeft, and will tranfmit to you in writing how I pafs my time, 
and after what method I generally a£t. I will, forthwith, make fome 
obfervations on myfelf ; and what is truly ufefuL and of confequence, 
review the day paft. 

Nothing contributdta&ore to the making men worfe, as to their mo- 
rals, than their not regarding their paft conduct. We think indeed 
upon what we are about to do; though this but feldom; and what we 
have done, is entirely forgotten. Good counfel however for the future 
depends, in a great meafure, upon the experience of what is paft. This, 
my Lucilius, hath been a complete day with me (£) : not a perfon hath 
broke in upon a moment of it. The whole was divided between my 
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couch and reading- deilc : very little allowed for exercife of the body: 
I am oblig'd to old age for this; it puts me to very little trouble in this 
refpedt; when I ftir, I am foon tired. But this is the common end of 
exercife, even to the ftrongeft, Would you know, who are my com- 
panions (c) herein? One is enough for me, Eurinut , an amiable boy 
not unknown to you. But I muft change him. He grows too robuft 
for me. He fays indeed, that we are both at the fame crifis of age, 
forafmuch as we are fhedding our teeth; but the young rogue runs 
too faft for me; I can fcarce overtake him; and in a few days I (hall 
not be able; fo much he gains upon me by daily exercife. In a very 
Ihort time there is agreatdiftance between two that are travelling diffe- 
rent ways. As he is going up, I am going down: and you know how 
much fwifter the one travels than the other. Did I fay, I was going 
down ? I was miftaken ; for my age is fuch I am not going, but falling 
down. But would you know how ended this day's contention between 
us ? why, as feldom it does between two racers, neither of us beat (d). 

From this, rather a fatigue, than exercife, I go into the cold bath; I 
do not mean fuch as is extremely cold : for I (who took fo much delight 
in bathing and fwimming that even on the Kalends of January, I would 
leap into thecoldell pond; and as I was wont to begin the new year (e) 
with reading, writing, or dilating fomething, as a foretoken of fuccefs; 
fo began I to bath, by plunging into fpring water) fir ft moved my tent 
to the river Tyber if), and afterwards had recourfe to the bathing tub : 
which, as I am yet pretty ftrong, and would have all things done as 
fhould be, the fun alone fufficiently warmeth for me. I fpend not 
however much time in bathing; and after that, I eat a piece of dry 
bread, or bifcuit, and dine without a table; nor have I any occafion 
to wafh my hands after dinner. I fleep a little while : you know my 
cuftom: my fleep was always very fhort; I reft, as it were awhile (g); 
and think it enough not to be broad awake. Sometimes indeed I know 
that I have jlept; but fometimes I only think fe. Lo! the noife of 
the CircuJ, is continually buzzing in my ears, and fometimes ftrikes 
them with a fudde*n and universal fhout : however it does not chafe 
away my thoughts : nor even interrupt them. I bear the clamour moft 
patiently: and the many voices, that are joined together inone con- 
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fufed found, are no more to me than the rolling of a wave, or the ruft- 
ling of wind through a wood; and the like infignificant noifes. — And 
what of all this ? why, I will tell you now, what I was meditating 
upon. For I am Hill refledting upon the fame to-day as yefterday: 
•what thofe wife men could mean , who in fome ferious matter , ufed the mojl 
trifling and perplexing arguments : which however true were to be fuf- 
petted of a falfity . 

Zeno, (Jj) for inftance, that raoft extraordinary man and the founder 
of the braved: and moll religious fedt, propofed to deter man from dr unk- 
ennels. And you fhall hear in what manner he proves that a good -man 
will neyer be drunk. 

No one trufls a fecret to a drunken man: 

But a good man is trufted with fccrets. 

Therefore, A good man will not be drunk . ( Ebrius.) 

But obferve now how you may play upon him with the alike-form’d 
fyllogifm: for one of many will ferve our prefent purpofe; 

No one commits a fecret to one that is afeep , 

Secrets are committed to good men: 

Therefore, A good man will not feep. 

Pofdonius endeavours, as well as he can, to defend our Zeno herein: 
but, in my opinion, he makes but a poor defence of it. For, he fays, 
that a man may be called a drunken man two ways; the one, when he 
is overcharg’d with wine, and not mafter of himfelf; the other, when 
he is fubjedt to this vice, and only now and then gets drunk. Zeno 
here means the latter, one that is fubjedt to be drunk, not one that ac- 
tually is fo; and fuch a one , he fays, no one will trujl with a fecret left 
he fhould blab in his cups. But this is falfe. For the former fyllo- 
gyfm abfolutely includes the man that is drunk, not one that may be fo : 
as there is a great difference between ( Ebrium and Ebriofum), one that 
is drunk , and a drunkard. For it may be that he who is now drunk, 
was never fo before; and he that is a drunkard may often be fober; 
therefore by the word, Ebrius, I muft underftand what is generally 
meant by the fame, one that is drunk ; efpecially as the word is ufed, 
,bya man of learning, and profefs’d diligence in weighing well his ex- 
pressions. Add likewife, that Zeno, if he underftands him, hath left 
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room for a fallacy* by ufing ah ambiguous word, which by no means 
becomes a man, who is in fearch of truth. 

Be this as it will; he could not but know that the major (firft) pro- 
pofxtion is falfe, no one tru/ls a fecret to a drunken man. For confider 
how many foldiers, who are none of the fobereft people, are trufted with 
fecrets by their general, the tribune or centurion. Tullius Cimber was 
trufted with the fecret of a confpiracy againft the life of Cafar (I mean 
Caius Cafar , who having overcome Pompey feifed upon the government) 
as well as Caius CaJJius. CaJJius had, all his life, drank nothing but 
water : Tullius Cimber was fcarce ever fober, and a prattler. He ufed often 
to jeft upon himfelf, faying, How can I carry any one, who cannot carry 
my wine ? Let any one now name thofe, whom he thinks worthy to 
be trufted with a fecret, but not with wine. I will give you one ex- 
ample, that recurs to me, before I forget it. For life is beft inftrudted 
by fome famous example; nor need we always have recourfe to anti- 
quity. Lucius Pifo (/), The . warden of the city, after he was once 
drunk, fpent the greater part of the night in banqueting and riot: and 
then would he fleep ’till noon the next day, which was generally his 
morning. Yet was he very diligent in the adminiftration of his office, 
wherein depended the fecurity and welfare of the city even the god- 
like Augujlus entrufted him with fecret orders, . when he gave him the 
government of Thrace , which he had fubdued. And Tiberius, when 
he was going into Campania, and leaving Rome, in fufpicion and difguft, 
yet, I fuppofe, becaufe drunkennefs had no worfe an effedt upon Pifo , 
made Coffus if) governor of the city in his abfence. Now Coffus was 
a grave and moderate man, but would fometimes get fo very drunk as 
to be carried out of the fenate, (when he was come thither from fome 
banquet) overwhelm’d with fo found a fleep, that it was impoflible to 
Wake him : yet to this man did Tiberius, with his own hand, write many 
things, with which he was afraid to truft his own minifters : and never 
did a fecret, either of a public or private nature, drop from Coffus. 

Let us hear no more then thofe frequent declamations, — the mind has 
no command of itfelf, when fetter d with drunkennefs. —As barrels are burfl 
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with new wine, and the lees are thrown to the fop by fermentation $ Jb 
when wine boils within a aunt, and fiupejtes the brain » whatever Jecret is 
hid in the heart, it is thrown up and made public.— I own this may fome- 
time happen, yet it alfo happens, that we fcruple not to confult even 
in ferious and neceffary matters with thofe, who are given to wine. 
This is falfe therefore what is here fet forth as an indifputable maxim, 
that a Jecret is never entrujled to a man who is JubjeSt to drunkennefs. 
How much better is it openly and plainly to accufe, and fhew forth 
the vice and folly of it j which even a decent man would avoid, and 
much more one that is wife and perfedt : who is fatisfied with quench- 
ing his thirft; and who, at a time of mirth, though it be carried to 
a great height upon fome extraordinary occafion, ftill refrains from 
drunkennefs. 

We fhall difpute hereafter, whether the mind of a wife man may be 
difturb’d by too large a dofe, and whether he will adt as drunken men 
generally do. In the mean while, if you would prove that a good man 
ought never to be drunk, what need is there of having recourfe to 
fyllogifm ? Rather fhew, how ridiculous and vile a thing it is, for a 
man to pour down more than he can hold, and not to know the ftrength 
of his conftitution. — How many things drunken men are apt to do, 
which when fober they would be alhamed of.— And that drunkennefs 
is nothing elfe but a voluntary madnefs. — And, fuppofe this evil habit 
to grow upon a man (/), can you doubt of its being fomewhat more 
than madnefs, even rage and fury ? The fit is not lefs though it be 
fhorter.— Declare how Alexander , King of Macedon, flew at a banquet 
Clytus, his deareft and moft faithful friend j but being made confcious 
of the fadt, when fober, he defired to die, and indeed he deferv’d 
no better (m). 

Drunkennefs heightens and difplays every vice. It takes away mo- 
defty, the ufual reftraint upon every bad intention. For many, it is to 
be feared, abftain from vice, more through the dread ©f ihame, than 
their own good will. When the ftrength of wine hath overpower’d the 
mind, whatever evil lay conceal’d therein, is apt to emerge. For 

druntyennnefs 
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drunkotutefa dote not io much create faults as it betrays them; for then 
it is, that die libidinous ftay not for the privacy of a chamber, but as far 
as they can, indulge their defires 'without delay: then it is, the debauchee 
confcfieth openly his difeafe : and the petulant and wanton, give a loofe 
to their vicious inclination: the pride of the infolent, the favagenefs of 
the cruel, and the malice of the fpiteful, grow itronger hereby: in 
ihort, every vice fhews itfelf in its proper colours. 

Add that fhipidity and ignorance of a man’s fclf; his Hammering and 
unintelligible way of fpeaking; his eyes fee double; the rqof feems to 
fhake, and the whole houfe to run round: the ifamach is fick and pain- 
ful, while the wine .is fermenting therein,, and preying upon the vitals : 
however tolerable it may be while there is any flrength left in the li- 
quor,. what mull it be when corrupted by deep? and what wa& 
drunkennefs before, is now become an. intolerable crudity. 

Think aLfo what cruel daughters public riot and debauch have fome-- 
times occafion’d. This is what hath given up the moll fierce and war* 
like nations into the hands of their enemies ; hath broken down walls, 
that were defended with a moll flubborn war for many years : this hath 
drove into captivity the moll brave and refolute contemners of fubjec- 
tion ; and hath conquer’d the unconquerable in battle. Alexander, whom 
I before mention’d, and who was carried fefe through fo many journeys, 
fb many engagements, fo many winters, in which he overcame, the dif- 
ficulties of both time and place, through fo many rivers whole founces 
were unknown, and through fo many dangerous leas, was at lafl over- 
thrown by an intemperate draught; and that Herculean (ft) and fatal 
cup quite buried him' 

* 

What glory is there in being able to hold a great deal ? When you 
have gained the vidtory ; and your fellow- lots, overcome with ileep- 
and naufeoufnefs (hall refufe to pledge you any more ; when you alone 
furvive the whole company; when yon have conquer’d them all with 
mod magnificient valour (0) > and you boafl that no man can carry fo 
much wine as yourfelf ? Lo ! you yourfelf are overcome by (or cannot 
carry fo much as) an hoglhead. 
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What was it elfe but jdrunkennefs, and the love of Cleopatra , no left 
ftrong than wine, that deftroy'd Mark Anthony , (a very great man, and 
of moil noble endowments) and led him into foreign manners, and vi- 
ces not his own, nor of Roman growth? It was this, that made him an 
enemy to his country, and his enemies an overmatch for him: this 
taught him cruelty; when he ordered the heads of the princes of the 
city to be brought to him at fupper ; when amidft the moll exqui- 
fite dainties that luxury could invent, or royal affluence adminiller, 
he took pleafure in beholding the fcalps and hands of the proscribed; 
when full of wine, he yet thirlled for blood. It would have been in- 
tolerable in him to have done what he did, had he been fober ; but 
how much more intolerable was it for him to do thefe horrid things 
in a drunken riot? Cruelty commonly attends upon drunkennefs. For 
the fanity of the mind is hereby dillurb’d (p) and exafperated. As 
long difeafes make the eyes fo weak as not to endure the lead: glimpfe 
of the fun ; fo, an habit of drunkennefs weakens the mind : for as men 
are often not mailers of themlelves, being inured to fuch vices as are 
conceived by lavilh drinking, they are apt to perpetrate the fame with- 
out the indication of wine. 

Declare therefore that a wife man ought never to be drunk; Ihow 
the deformity and indecency of it, not by words only, bat from fad, 
which is very eafy to be done. Prove that thefe which are called 
pleafures, when they exceed the proper mean, become punilhments. 
For if you will argue that a wife man may perchance be intoxicated 
with wine, and yet not err, or go allray 5 you may a6 well fay, that a 
man will not die, though he hath drank poifon ; — that opium will not 
make him deep; nor hellebore purge him. — But when his feet trip, and 
his tongue faulters, whylhouldyou think him only half-gone, or fuddled? 
He is drunk . ■ 
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ANNOTATIONS 4 ec. 

• 

(a) ffi&etus IQ the feme purpofe (1. s l. c. 8.) SFbat pen would nee do hefkre the fiatue or image qf 
a Gist, shat yon dan do, mtvoitbfianding Gad certainly fees and bears every thought , word and deed L 
Than wretch, ignorant of them own nature, qnd hateful to the Gods l But our tjufincfs is with the 
holy Scriptures* where this feutimot is fe frequently and particularly inculcated, i Sam. >6, 7, 
s Kiqgs# 8. $9» t Chi»n» a8. 9* Job* *6. 6. 28. 24. 31* 4* 34. zi. 43. 2. Pf, y. 9. 
44. ai» 139. 4*. it* ia* Pror. 5. at. 15. 3* Jerw it. zo. x6. 1a. 17. to. 20. 12. 3. 19, 
Zcph. t. 12. Ecdcff *7. 19* Luk. 16. 15. Ad. 1. 24* i(. 18. 3 Joh* 3. 20. Rev. 2. 25.-^ 
See £3* 41* De B css f* 1 * 4* 8. 

($) Hodicmus dies folidu# «&» Hop. 1 . 1. 20. nee partem fotido dexuerc de die /pent it. 

.Vid. Sidon. Apoll. p. 402. 

(r) ProgyiunaftasJ Muret .—' Which word is.ufed by Plato and Xeoqfbeu, in the .finne Jenfe with 
fyojgjmneffta?* i. e.-eos qui oiaifum aUquoexercentur. Poll, 

(d) Hicram fecixMsJ We both come cqp*Uy,ijxed to the middle Jine pf the race* which line U 
called bierai (0 neither of us heat. By Ufdv (Subaud* ffophr) UmouHa yeheme*t\ and moiilabo- 
nous race* as the mariners fay* facram anchoram* and the phjdffijW.*fecjWei defies ***t*! m 
Jbqfiu. . ;r . 

(c) On this day the Jtm*“ generally begun what they iateaded^WrfVe cjiiof cmplcgr of the 
ingyear* by way of gnddnei* 

, O gi ^ nr iimeertes oh idem delihat agendo* 

Necphs£|eam Mstam teftif cAtur opus. OW, * a 

Mach gives this dey a ftecimeu, in fart , 

Whmeindede defin'd to dejflay his art. 

(f) As being fomewhat warmer than fpring water. '* 

(g) Quafi inteijungo, al. intervigilo. They are faid, interjungere * when on travelling they take 
off their horfes to give them a bait. Horace calls it* iter dividere, 

Hoc iter ignavi divifimus. 

So Varro, Diem divider e, 

Exarfitque dies* ethora 
Imterjungit equos meridiana. 

Quidam medio die interj unzrrwt ct in pomeridianss boras aliquid lemons operas diftulcrunt. Sen . 
de Tranquil. 1 . 1. 

(h) Zeno was owner of a thoufand talents* when be came from Cyprus into Greece ; and he ufed 

to lend money on Blips at an high intereft. He kept in ihort a kind of an wfnrance-oftice. He 
loft this eftate perhaps whenhedud*. Re&c deneAgit Porting; qumnprod philofophiam impellit, 
I am greatly obliged to Fortune if 0* reducing me to the ftudy of philofophy . Afterwards he received 
great prefents from Antigenus . So that his great frugality and ftmplidty of life was the effeft of 
jm thrice,.**! mt oftwmfllty; e ^ 9 lasert^H c judged tftat ha had been tbj*w hy ftipwreck 
on thyt Athenian cp %ft* jaahfwed to the lots of his Jfertune 4 hp ar-gylitiou w^u&heyiAde of virtqe* 
wifdom* pud bnmort^lity.— on Exile, " 

XO Thu fai fnir Tiberius* at thievery that bewett reforming the manners bf the pfirpk; Jute up one 
night md emp d ftrAwiuhtog nmifbajt^ mtfAstau Pifc* io one [of 
Vtkicb be gave the province of Syria immediately, and to the other the government of the city . 

Vou II. I (3) tiffins 
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( 4 ) Lipfius doubts whether this was Cornelius Coffus, whowasconful under Augufius, inn. 752, or 
his fon, conful under Tiberius , ann. 778— molt probably the latter, 

(/) Extendi in plures dies ilium ebrii habit um. MS. In fome copies the word dies is wanting, 
in others it Is written in plures vires. 

(m) Facinore intelle&o mori voluit, certe debuit. Muret . aU mori voluit. Certe emit omne 
vitium ebrietas — aL certe delituit. And indeed Alexander is faid to have kept himfelf many dayi 
within, after this fad, difeovering hereby how much he was alhamed of it. See Quint. Cart, 

(a) Herculeanus feyphus] Plutarch, in his Life of Alexander informs us, “ that, at an enter- 
“ tainment given by Medius , Alexander drank all that night and the next day to fuch excefs, as put 
“ him into a fever, which feized him, not as fome'write, after he had drank off Hercules* bowl; 

nor was he taken with a fudden pain in his back, as if he had been fhicken with a lance ; (for 
» thefe are the inventions of fome authors, who thought it became them to make the conclufion of 
<* fo great an a&ion as tragical as they could.) Ariftobulus tells us that in the rage of his fever 
“ and a violent thirft, he took a draught of wine,upon which he fell into a frenzy, and died, set. 32. 
The large glaffes were called Herculean , from the ufe of them, by Hercules the Boeotian , always 
ufed as the finijhing glafs after j upper . K<t 1 roe <niv<pw ilx of *** ^i/iiwr/or top H fstk\eo\ Nicet, 
(0) Hi font, quorum laudari audis — inter vina Viftorias. Sidon. Apoll. 1 . 5. 7, Vid. Not. 
ubi, D. Ambrojius , ibi J unufquifque pugnas enarrat fuas, ibi fortia facta praedicet, narrat trophaea. 
Et, Polycrat. 1 . 8. c. 6 . Sine menfora bibitur ad menfuram, is c as tens pnevalet, qui aut guld, aut 
dolo, ffravit aut vidteoinpota tores. 

(f) Violator — fanitas mentis] al. Vallatur. MS. Villatur, vilatur, bellatur, bullatur, unde 
Pinciase , belluatur, i. e. in belluse naturam traniit, is made a beaft . Lipfists, fellatur, aut biliatur. 
Gromov. libatur, i. e. vexatur, carpitur, vel vexatur, ut mentem vexare mariti. Jnv. 6.6 10. 

(q) Plato (in Cicerone) Suaparifc \v rate i forgt*"* *• T » *• Socrates was not fond of drinking at 
an entertainment, and when obliged by the company, he was generally too ftrong for them, fo that none cam 
fay , they ever faw Socrates drunk. 

Not but that, if a wife man Jbould be overtaken , as it was by chance, not by intention , Lipfius 
thinks it excufable. 
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On Reading , and the Study of Wifdom. 

I THINK, Lucilius , that the little excurfions I make in my chariot 
by way of exercife, are of great fervice to me, both with regard to my 
health and ihidies. You plainly fee wherein they are beneficial to my 
* health, forafmuch as the love of learning and conftant application there- 
4 to. 
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to, would make me fluggifh and carelefs of my body, I am hereby 
roufadhy the help of others: and I will now (hew you wherein they, 
are of forvice to the ftudious mind. I abftain not entirely from read- 
ing. For reading is abfolutely neceffary. Firft, that I may not reft 
only upon my own opinion; and then, that having learned what others 
have been in fearch after, I may the better judge of fuch things as have- 
already been, or may yet be difeover’d. Reading nouriftieth the fancy, 
and wit of man; and even refrefheth him when fatigued with ftudy, 
and yet, ftill it may be ftudy. For we. ought not to be always reading, 
nor always writing: the one will weary and exhauft the ftrength : I 
mean continual writing: and the other diffolve and diftipate it. They 
are to be ufed alternately (<*), and the one moderated with the other; 
that whatever hath been collected from reading, may be digefted and 
reduced into form by writing. We ought,-as they fay, to imitate the 
bees who fly about (A) and coll fuch flowers as are moil proper for' 
making honey; and then they diepofit their fevecal charges in proper 
order, and diftribute them throughout the comb, as our Virgil faith— 
Liquentia mella 

Stipant, et dulci diftendunt ne&are cellas. G. i. 164. 

Some purge the heavrily ne&ar , fome condenfe , 

, And fome the liquid in void cells difyenfe. Lauderdale. 

It is not certain, whether they extract any liquid from the flowers, 
which liquid immediately becomes honey ; or whether by a certain 
mixture and peculiarity of their breath, .they change what they have 
gather’d into thistafteful fubftance. For fome think, they have not 
the fkill themfelves to make honey, but only gather it; as in the In- 
dies pure honey .is found in the leaves of certain reeds (c), which ho- 
ney is. made of the dew of that climate; or of tlje fweet and fatty 
moifture of the reed itfelf : and that .in fome of our herbs is found tbo 
like fubftanice, not altogether fo inanifeft and hotable, but fuch as an 
infedt, made for this purpofe, is wont to fearch after, and colJedl toge- 
ther. Others think that by their mixing and difpofing of fuch matter 
as they have gather’d from the tendered: of plants and flowers, not 
without a fort of . leaven, if I may call it fo, which blends things toge- 
ther of a different nature, it receives thi6 quality.* . 
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But not to digrefs farther from the bufiAefs in hand, I fey, we ought 
to imitate bees : and whatever things we have extracted from different 
books, fir ft, to feparate them; for being diftin<3 they are the more ea- 
fily remember’d ; and then to apply ourfelves with the Utmoft care and 
ftrength of mind, to transform thefe various dainties into one difhj 
that even if it fhould appear from whence it was taken, it may yet ap- 
pear a very different thing to that from whence it was taken. This is 
what we daily fee perform’d by nature in our bodies, without any aftift- 
ance from us. The aliments which we receive into the ftomach, fo 
long as they retain their own qualities, and float intire therein, are a 
load to it; bat being digefted and changed from what they were, they 
pafs into our fubftance and blood. We tfiuft do the feme, by thofe 
things, with which we nourifh add ftrengthen the intelle&ual facul- 
ties : we muft not keep them intire, as we received them? for lb they 
will not be ours, but we muft digeft them, or elfe they will only be 
a charge upon the memory, without improving the umierftanding. 
We muft fincerdy give our afient to them, and make them our ownc 
that one certain thing may be made of many; as from fiareral figures 
arifeth one Certain number; and one Angle computation includes many 
lefs and different fums. 

And this likewise is what the mind muft do; it muft conceal as 
much as poffible the helps it hath been oblig’d to; and only make fhew 
of what it hath done itfelf. Should there ftill remain the resemblance 
of fome one, whom admiration hath fixed deeper in ybur mind, and 
made fo ftrong an impreffton, that you cannot eafily quit it: I would 
have it to be fuch a refemblance as is that of a fon, father than that of 
a ftupid and lifelefs image. And what then ? you will fay: will it not 
be known, whofe ftyle you imitate; whofe arguments, whole fenti- 
ments? perhaps not; if you follow fome great man ; who in his com- 
pofitions hath not diftinguifh’d what he hath taken from others, by 
any particular mark, fo as to exhibit a famenefs {d). 

Do you not obferve that a choir confifts of many voices ? yet from 
*11 arifeth but one harmonious found. One woke is treble, another 

bafe, 
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Wfc, another the mean or terrom; thc voices cf womw arc joined to thofe 
of men: ondthe flutes and other inft r o m ents are like wife added : yet 
the totteof no toice or inftrumeirt is heard in particular, but they are 
all happily blended in one: I am fpeaking of inch a choir, or mufieal 
perfo rm ance, as sms known to the antient lovers of Mafic. At the 
representation of a play we have as many fingers as in the Theatres 
formerly they had fpedfcators (<?). And yet when every avenue is filled 
with fingers, and the whole pit is furrounded with clarinets, and from 
above in the galleries is heard the found of the organs, and other wind 
inftruments j even from fuch diflonant tones arifeth harmony. Thus, 
I fay, I would have it with our minds ; there fhould be many arts, 
many precepts, the examples of many ages, ah lodged therein, and yet 
all confpiring together to conftituteone form, or manner of life. But 
how is this to be done? why, by care and the fleady purfuit of ra- 
tional principles. If we do nothing but what our rcaufon dire&sj if 
we attend to the dilates -of this alone; ihe ‘will fay tons; leave thofe 
things which you now fo greedily pur file; give up riches, — which 
either endanger, or are a burthen to their owners; renounce the trifling 
pleafures both of the body and mind; they fente to no other purpofe 
but to lull you into foftnefs and effeminacy: forfeke ambition; ’tis a 
quality, light, inconftant, full of pride and vanity; it knows not where 
to reft; and is alike troubled in following as in preceding others : it la- 
hours under two forts of envy: and you know how wretched a man 
muft be who is both envied himfrlf and cuvieth. others. Behold thofe 
palaces of the great! How are their doors pefter’d with the fquabbling 
throng of Level-Hunters! what affronts muft you fubmitto, before 
you gain admittance? and how many more “when you have crouded in ? 
pafs therefore regardlefs, by the fteps, and lofty terrace (/) that leads 
to the rich man’s door; in fuch their court-yards, you will not only be 
raifed aloft, but ftaad oh flippery ground, 

Hitberthendhufe to diced yourcourfe; «vca -to thehoufe of tytf&ora 
aiming, at the feme time, to enjoy both tfaemefe quiet fetuation sad the 
moft -noble. Whatever things iecmiexadknt, in worldly jtffiun, though 
they are really iftnall .and <of aosKcouM* but in tittnp aatfhn with <th» 
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molt vile and abjedt, yet to attain them is ftill a difficult and arduous 
talk. The way to the fummit of dignity is rough and craggy. But 
would you climb the Hill of Wifdom, to which I invite you, and to 
which fortune fubmits with all her treafures, you lhall fee all thole 
things, which are in highelt eltimation lie beneath you, nor lhall you 
complain of having reach’d the top, but by a fmooth and eafy path. 



ANNOTATIONS, Ac. 



(a) SeeEp. 15. 

(£) See the following as tranfcribed by Macrob. Saturnal. 1 . 

(c) Strabo 1 . 15. It is feud they extra & honey from the reeds , where they have no bees . But this is 
to be underftood of what we call, by the Arabic name, faccharum, fugar . 

• Quique bibunt tenera dulces ab arundine fuccos. Luc. 3. 237. 

Who quaff rich juices from the lufcious cane . 

(d) See Sir John Hawkins on Muiic, vol. iv. p. 272. 
f Qs . (#) In comeflationibus noftris] In our feafts . But Lipfius thinks it ftretching the point a little 
too far, to fay, that in their feafb they had more fingers , than the ancient theatres had fpeBators . He 
therefore reads it as here tranilated, in comiffionibas noftris fc. ludorum . Lipf. Epift. Qu. iii. 9, 

At tuba comiiTos medio canit aggere ludos. — Virg. iii. 113. 

The trumpet!* clangor then the feafi proclaims ; 

And all prepare for the appointed games. Dry den. 

(f) Magno aggeftu fufpenfa veftibula] — aggeftu (Spoliorum fc. qu* poftibus afHgi folent.) Lipf 
But Gronovius more rightly underftands it of the ftru&ure itfelf. 
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Virtue alone fufficient to make Life happy. * 

I HAVE hitherto lpared you, LuciHus t and not troubled you, with 
fuch points as feem’d knotty and difficult ; contenting myfelf with only 
giving you a tafte (a) of the arguments, alledg’d by the Stoics to prove, 
that virtue alone is fufficient to procure an happy life . But pow you .re- 
quire 
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quire me to colled whatever traditionary proofs and deductions they 
have advanc’d, to confirm this their opinion: which, was I to under- 
take, I fhould be oblig’d to fend you a book, inftead of an Epiftle. I 
again and- again proteft that I amr*ho admirer of fuch kind of fyllogifti- 
cal rcafbning. I am afhamed to enter the lifts, in behalf of a caufe 
that concerns both heaven and earth, armed only with a bodkin : as 
thus : 

He that is prudent is temperate * 

He that is temperate is conjlant ; 

He that is conjlant is undi/hirb’d} 

He that is undijhirb'd knows no forrowi 
He that knows no farrow, is an happy man ; 

Therefore ‘the prudent man is happy ; and prudence alone is fufficient to 
t • the attainment of an happy life. 

Now, this collective fyllogifm (c) is anfwer’d by fome of the Peripa- 
tetics in this wife: they conceive, that, when we talk of a man, utt- 
diflurb'd, conjlant and forr'owlefs , a man is undijlurb'd who is dijhtrb'd 
very feldom , or in a fmall degree , not one, who is never difturb’d at all : 
and that a man may be find to be forrowlefs , who is fo circumjlanc d as in 
a great meafure to be free from forrow, nor is often , or in any great degree 
fubjedl to this paJJion: for , fay they, it would be to deny the nature of man, 
to Juppofe the mind of any one to be abjolutely free from for row. They grant 
that though a wife man may not be overcome with grief and fain ^ yet it is 
impojjible that be jbotdd not feel it. Such are the allegations of thefe 
philofophers, and of all whoefpoufe their fed : They take not away 
the afttidions, but only moderate them. Bat how little honour do we 
pay the wife man, if we only fuppofe him ftronger than the weakeft; 
merrier than the moft difconfbkte; more temperate than the libidi- 
nous; and greater than the meaneft. What if Ladas (d) was proud of 
his own fwiftnefs, when he only compared himfelf with the lame and 
weak ? 

Ilia vel intadae fegetisper iumma volaret 
Gramma, nec curfu teneras lsefiffet ariftas, 

Vel mare per medium, fludu fufpenfa tumenti 
Ferret iter, celeres nec tingeret sequore plantas (e). 
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— Lajl from the Vqlffcians fair Camilla came— 

Outfript the winds in jfaed upon tbs plain ; 

Flew o'er the [fields , nor hurt tk* bearded gram\ 

And while her courfe Jb+bends o’er raging waves. 

Her nimble feet no fauey billoiv laves.— Dry den. Lauderdale*. 
This is fwiftnefs indeed, consider’d ip itfelf, and not estimated from a 
comparifon with the flow of foot. What if you call him found whp 
has a flight fever ? a gentle fit is by no means found health. But 
fays the Peripatetic , a wife man is faid to be undifturb’di as we fay, fruit 
is not Jlony, or unkernell’d, (f) not becatfe it has no kernels but becaufe it has 
only a few, and thofi not bard. This is falfe, for in a good man, I do 
not fuppofe a diminution of evil, but an entire exemption from it; 
there Ought, 1 fay, to be none: not the leaft imaginable: for if there 
be any, they may poflibly encrcafe, and give him trouble. As a large 
and confirm’d cataract quite blinds the eye, fo a finall film darkens it. 
If you allow paffions to the wife man, it is poffible that reafon may not 
be able to matter them, and he may be carried away by them, as with a 
torrent; efpecially when you fuppofe him ft niggling, not with one 
paflion only, but with a tribe of them : be they as fmall as they will, 
the ttrength of a multitude can do more, than one alone, however great 
and violent (g). He is covetous, but in a moderate degree ; he is am* 
bitious, but not very eager: he his pafiionate, but foon appealed; he 
is inconttant, but not vague and roving;, he is libidinous, but nut furi- 
ous; be it fo, he however is more eafily managed, who is fubje& to 
one vice alone, though entire and in full force, than one, who is fubjedt 
to every vice, though in a light degree. But in truth, it fignifiesnot 
how great or little the paflion is, when it knows not how to obey, 
nor will admit any counfel; as no four-legg’d animal, be it wild or 
ever fo domettic and tame, will attend to the voice of reafon; it is the 
nature of them to be. deaf to perfuafion; fb is it with the paffions, they 
will not hear you, however weak they are in degree. Tygers and Lions 
throw not off entirely their naturaifiercenefs, though they fome- 
times fubmit; and when youleaft «xpe& it, their ferocity, however 
foften’d for a while, is exafperatod. 



Moreover 
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Moreover, if reafon prevails, paflions will never rife* and where they 
rife againft reafon, they will perfevere again ft it. For it is much ealier 
to check their beginning than to reftrain their courfe, when they have 
once let out. Their mediocrity therefore with regard to paflion, is 
ftlle and ufelefs : it is the fame as if we ftiould fay a man is moderately 
mad, or moderately fick. 

Virtue alone is fubjeft to government; and not any evils of the 
mind; which it is much ealier to get rid of, than to govern. Can 
there be any doubt, that the inveterate, and harden’d vices of the human 
heart, which we call the dileales of the foul, (A), fuch as covetoufnefs, 
cruelty, unrulinefs, impiety, and the like, want moderation ? therefore 
the paflions alfo are immoderate and excellive, for by thefe are we led 
to the former. If you give any loofe to forrow, fear, bale delire, and 
other vicious and depraved affe&ions, they are no longer governable. 
And why? becaufe the things whereby they are provoked and enflamed 
are without us: therefore they encreale more or left, according to the 
caufes of incitement. Fear, for inltance, encreafeth, when it beholds 
the dreaded object either greater than as at firft imagin’d, or nearer : de- 
fire is more eager, as the objeft of its hope feems more valuable. If 
it be not in our power to be abfolutely free from paflions, neither is it 
in our power to lay how far they will go: if you have once fuffer’d 
them to begin ; they will proceed, being urged on by their caufes, and 
will rile in proportion , to any degree whatever. Add then, that how 
fmall foever you fuppole them, they are liable to be made greater; de- 
ftru&ive things never obferve a mean. Though flight the beginning 
of difeales, they grow upon us ; and fometimes the leaft acceflion of 
illnefs, quite links the difeafed body. What madnefs is it to think that 
the ends of fuch things are in our power, whole beginnings are uncer- 
tain ? how is it poflible for me to put an end to that which it was not 
in my power to prevent at firft: ? it is much ealier to exclude than fug- 
prefs an unmanageable gueft. 

Some diftinguilh after this manner; a temperate and moderate man is 
calm in the dijpofition and habit of bis mind, though not fo in the event ; 
Vol. II. K forafmucb 
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forafmucb as in his natural temper he is not di/lurb' d with fear or for row ; 
but that many things happen from without , which cannot but give him fame 
perturbation. Which is as rquch as to fay, that fuch a one is not a cho- 
leric man, though he happens fome times to be angry; or that he is 
not timorous, though he is fometimes afraid ; i. e. He is free from the 
malignity, though not from the paffion of fear. Now, if this be al- 
low’d, frequency will convert fear to vice ; and anger once admitted into 
the breaft will . quite diflolve the frame, of an impaffionate mind. Be- 
fides, if a man defpifeth not caufes from without, and is at any time, 
afraid, when he ought ( boldly to advance againft the weapons, and fire 
of an enemy, for his country, his laws, and liberty, he will, but faintly i 
fet forward, and play the coward in his heart. But a wife map is ne- 
ver fo unfettled in his temper. 

This too, I think, is further to be obferv’d, left we (hould confound 

\ # A . J - 1 

two things, 'which oughf to be proved feverally. It is felf-evident . 
that what is right and fit is the one only good ; and likewife, that, virtue is 
fujfcient to make a man happy. Now if that. which is right and fit be 
the only good, it necelfarily follows, that virtue is fufficient to render 
life happy. On the contrary, it does not follow;, that, if virtue alone 
can make a man happy, what is right and.fit, is the only good Zeno- 
crates and Spenfppus think that a man may be happy (/) by virtue alone ; 
yet that, what is right and fit is not the only good. Epicurus, like- 
wife thinks, if a man be virtuous, he may be happy, but. yet that vir- 
tue itfelf fufficeth not to make him fo ; becaufe the pleafure, that ari-. 
feth from virtue, and not virtue itfelf, may make a man happy. An 
idle diftin&ion ! for Epicurus himfelf denies that virtue can ever be 
without pleafure \ and if pleafure always attends virtue, and is infepa-. 
table from it, virtue is then fufficient of itfelf ; for it carries pleafure 
with it, and without it, it cannot be virtue, though it be faid to be ■ 
alone. 

It is alfo abfurd to fay, ( with the academics ) that a man may be happy 
by virtue alone , and yet not perfectly happy. For I cannot fee how this 
can be poffible. For an happy life contains in itfelf perfect and infupe-r 
rable good; and if fo, it muft be perfectly happy. If the life of the Gods 
4 knows 
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knotvs. opt^ing gWM» of better, and ah hap| 9 y life rs a divine life, 
there iff. nothing, that can e&l't it highfer.' Belidcs, if an happy life 
Want* nothing; every happy life is pirfedf ; and the fame is happy, 
mbit happy, Cah you doubt that ah happy life is the fovereign good? 
if then it be the fovereign good, it mull be fupremely happy; being 
ft^reme it will admit of no addition, (for what can be higher than 
the hijgheft?) and fuch i9 an happy life, feeing that it wants not the 
bighfcft good. Tf yon fuppofe any one ftill more happy, you will make 
the degree? of the chief good innumerable; whereas I mean by the chief 
gtod; that which hath no degree above it. Of, if you fuppofe any 
one lefi happy, it fbllows, that he will defire the life of one who is 
more' hippy thin! himfdf ; but the happy man prefers not the life o i 
another, whatever it be, to his own. Both thefe things are incredible; 
either, that there is fomefhing Which an happy man wifheth for, more 
than what he hath; or, that he fhould not with for that which is 
better than what he hifaiftliF -enjoys. ' For the wifer or more prudent a 
man is, the more will he extend his views to that which is beft ; and 
defire by all me&iis to obtain it. But how is he an happy man, who 
ftill defires, or indeed ought to defire, any thing more? 

Twill fhew you from whence proceeds this error, (in the dijlinftion of 
bappinefs). Men know not that there is but one happy life; the qua- 
lity whereof, not the greatnefs, conflitutes it fuch. Therefore it is 
the fame thing whether it be long or Ihort (k)\ more diifufed, or par- 
row; diftributed in many places, and many parts, or contracted in one.. 
He that judgeth of it by number, meafure, or parts, deprives it of its. 
chief excellency. For in what confifts the chief excellency of an. 
happy life? In that it is full. The end, fuppofe, of eating and drink- 
ing is fatiety; but one eats more, another lefs; what. then? they both 
are fatisfied. One man drinks more, another lef$ : ; what then ? they both, 
have quenched their fhirft. One man hath lived many years, another, 
but few; and what then; if many years made the one no happier than 
a few years did the other ? The man you call lefs happy, is not truly 
happy. This title admits no diminution. 

He that is brave knows no fear ; 

He that is without fear , knows no for row. 

He that knows no forrow , is happy. 

K 2 
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Thus argue the Stoics; to which iome endeavour to reply, faying, 
that it is begging the quejiion to affirm that a brave man knows no fear. 
For why ? fay they, will not a brave man be afraid of imminent danger ? 
not to fear in fuch a cafe is the part of a madman, and of one out of bis 
fenfes , not of a brave man . He indeed fears , but in a moderate degree, as 
it is irnpoffible, in fuch a cafe , to be abfolutely void of fear. Now they 
that fay this, fall again into the fame abfurdity, to take the lefs flag- 
rant vices for virtues. For he that fears indeed, however feldoni or in 
a fmall degree, is not free from paflion, though not greatly troubled 
therewith. But is he not afraid of imminent danger ? Yes, I own he 
is, if they are real evils that he fears ; but if he knows them not to be 
evils, and judgeth rightly, that a bafe and vile adtion is the only evil 
he ought to fear, he will look down upon danger undauntedly, and 
defpife fuch things as the generality of people are apt to dread : or if it 
is the part of a fool or a madman not to fear evils, the wifer and more 
prudent a man is, the more will he be afraid of them. 

But, fay they, according to your opinion a wife man will thrufl himfelf 
into danger. No; though he will not fear danger, he will avoid it. 
Caution becomes him, though fear does not. What then ? fay they ; 
Jhall he not fear death , chains, fire, and other hofiile darts of malignant for- 
tune, ? No; for he knows that thefe are evils but in appearance only. 
He looks upon thefe things as the bugbears of human life. Set before 
him, captivity, ftripes, chains, want ; the racking of the limbs, either 
by difeafe or violence, and what elfe of this kind you are pleafed to 
name; he,. numbers them all in the lift of imaginary fears; to be 
dreaded only by a coward mind. 

For can you think that an evil, which we muft fometimes fufler 
voluntarily? You afk then what is evil? To yield to thofe things 
that are commonly called evils ; to give up our liberty itfelf rather than 
endure them; even that liberty for whofe fake we ought to endure 
every thing. There is an end of liberty, if we defpife not thofe things 
that bend us to the yoke. Thefe very men would no longer doubt what 
a valiant man ought to do, if they but knew what true valour is. For, 

it 
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it is not an unadvifed rafhnefs, nor a love of danger, nor a thirft after 
terrible enterprizes ; no; it is a fcience that diftinguifhes good from 
evil; it is a noble fortitude, that is ever diligent in felf-defencc; and 
at the fame time moft patiently endureth thofe things (/), if neceflarily 
required, that carry a falfe appearance of evil. What then? if the 
f word be brandifl>ed over the bead of a brave man ; or, if firft one K . then 
another fart of bis body , be pierced through ; if bis bowels tumble out - 1 
before him ; if, at intervals , to encreafe bis torment , be is fmitten again 
and again , and the blood is made to flow afrejh from the wounds, that are 
fcarce dry ; will you fay that in fucb a cafe a man will not fear , will not 
feel pain ? There is no doubt but that he feels pain, for no virtue 
deprives a man of his feeling; but yet he fears not; while with an 
invincible heart he looks down, as it were, from on high, on hi? 
pains. And do you alk, bow bis mind is difpofed at fucb a time ? why 
the fame as when they take upon them to exhort and counfel a lick 
friend. 

Wbat is evil hurts a man , and what hurts a man makes him 

worfe; 

But pain and poverty make not a man worfe ; 

Therefore, Pain and poverty are no evils. 

Thus, again, the Stoics. To which it is anfwered, that tbe major 
propoftion is falfe: for a thing may hurt a man , and yet not make him 
worfe: Jlorm and tempeft hurt t be pilot, or majler of a Jhip , but they make 
him not a worfe pilot. And to this fome of our Stoics reply; ftoim and 
tempeft really make him worfe; forafmuch as he cannot effedt his pur- 
pofc, nor hold on his courfe: he is not made worfe as to his flcill, but 
only as to the exertion of it. — To which rejoins the Peripatetic, There- 
fore pain, and poverty, and the like, make a wife man the worfe', forafmuch 
though they take not bis virtue from him, they binder the operation of it. 

And this indeed would be faying fomething, if the ftate of a pilot, 
and of a wife man, were alike in all refpedts. It is not in the purpofe 
of a wife man, to effedt that infallibly which he eflayeth' to do, in the 
tranfadtions of life; but it is the purpofe of a pilot to carry his fhip into- ‘ 
the deligned haven. The Arts are fervants, and ought to perform 

what 
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what they proniife; but Wifdom is a. miftrefs and governors. The 
arts adminifter to life, but wifdom governs it. I think it proper there- 
fore to give a different anfwer, and affirm, that neither the fkill of a 
pilot is rendered worfe by a ftorm, nor even the adminiftration of it. 
For why? The pilot did not promife you a. profperous voyage, but 
only his endeavour for it, by his fkill in navigating the fhip: and fuch 
his fkill is more apparent, the more any cafual force oppofeth it. He 
that could fay, O Neptune, nunquam hanc navem nifi redtam, O Nep- 
tune, the Jhip was always right (m), hath done all that was in the power 
of art to do. The tempeft does not hinder the work of the pilot, 
though it may prevent fuccefs, What then? you will fay, does not 
fuch an accident hurt the pilot, which forbids him to reach the defgned 
haven', which renders all his endeavours ineffe&ual ; which carries him 
back, or defpoils him of bis implements ? No ; it hurts him not as a pilot, 
any more than as a mariner, and is fo far from hindring him, that, as 
before obferved, it fhews his fkill. For in a calm, as they fay, every 
mariner is a pilot. The perfon of a pilot muft be conhdered in two 
refpedtsj the one, as common with all that are aboard the fame fhipj. 
and the other as peculiar to himfelf under the character of a pilot. 
Now, the ftorm hurts him as a paffenger, but not as a pilot. Befides, 
the art of a pilot is an external good ; it is for the fervice of the whole 
crew j as th? art of the phyfician is for the good of his patients. But 
wifdom is a common good, of fervice both to the wife man himfelf 
and to all that are converfant with him. A pilot therefore may be 
hurt, whofe promifed fervice to others is hindered by a ftorm ; but a 
wife man is not hurt by poverty, by pain, or other the like ftorms of 
life. For he is not prevented in all adtions relating to himfelf, though 
he may be in fuch as relate to others: he is always in the fphere of 
adtion ; and then fhews himfelf greateft, when Fortune the more op- 
prefleth him; then indeed is he employed in the work of wifdom 
itfelf, which we before obferved to be good ; and of confequence both 
to himfelf and others. 

Moreover, however he may be opprefled himfelf by cruel neceffities, 
he is not hereby prevented from being ferviceable to others. Poverty 

(or 
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(or low condition) indeed may difqualify him, for want of opportu-^ 
nity, from teaching what is to be done in the adminiftration of public 
affaitsj but it by n6 means hinders him from inftru&ing a man how to 
behave under the like ftroke of poverty. Nay, in every part of life he 
can ftill find bufinefs j fo that no fortune, no incumbrance can exclude 
the a&ion of a wife man : for he does that very thing which reftrains 
him from doing any thing amifs. He is prepared again ft, and exerts 
himfelf in both conditions of life ; he moderates the good, and over* 
comes the bad; he is fo difciplined, I fay, that he can fhew forth his 
virtue, as well in profperity as adverfity; not regarding the fubjedt of 
virtue, but virtue itfelf: therefore neither poverty, nor pain, nor any 
thing elfe that ufually keeps back the ignorant and unlkilful, or drives 
them headlong, can hinder the progrefs of the wife man. Do you 
think him to be prefled down by misfortunes ? No ; he enjoys them, 
and turns them to advantage. Phidias could make a ftatue not only of 
ivoty, but of brafs; was you to give him marble, or fome viler fluff, he 
would yet form as complete a ftatue as could be made of it ; fo a wife 
man will difplay himfelf, if he may, in the management of wealth ; if 
not, in poverty ; in his own country, if he can, if not in baniftunent; 
as a general, if fiich his appointment; if not, as a common foldier; 
as a found and hale man, if fuch his conftitution; if not, as weak and 
infirm. Whatever his condition of life may be, he will do fomething 
notable. There are certain meh who make it a trade to tame wild 
beafts, and who make fierce animals, that terrify us at the fight of 
them, to bear the yoke; nor are they fatisfied with making them throw 
off their favageriefs, they fo tame them, as to make themfociable: the 
keeper puts his hand into the mouth of lions, .and kifleth the tyger ; 
th c /Ethiopian ftroller makes the elephant ftoop upon his knees, or walk 
upon ropes («) ; like thefe, the wife man hath the art pf taming all 
mdrmer of evils ; pairi, want, ignominy, a prifon* banifhment, and the 
like horrible things all. of which become mild and fuffetable, under 
the management of a wife min: 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

* Murefus obferve s, that much is faid concerning this opinion of the Stoics in Cicero's books, de 
finibus, and in the fifth of his Tufculaf Queftions ; but there is extant a mod learned commentary, 
by Alexander of Aphrodifa t a famous Peripatetic, profefledly againft this magnificent and boaftful 
maxim of the Stoics. 

(a) Gudum tibi dare] Euripides. Tiv^la rlir uvnv kak£. 

(£) Quicquid interrogationum, i. e. fyllogifmorum] Whateyer quedions, i, e. fyllogifms. For 
iiich as argued fcientifically, as the mathematicians, (faith Muretus) laid down their premifes in an 
abfolute manner, not concerning themfelves whether their antagonid would allow them or not; but 
fuch as argued logically, put quedions to their antagonid, and ufed only fuch portions as were 
granted them, as Socrates frequently does in Plato, Hence thefe dialectic fyllogifms were called 
queftions ; wherefore Lucian , bantering after his manner, a certain fophider, who attempting to 
write an hidory made frequent ufe of fyllogifms, faith iv tw -t fa™ mp/oJp /y 

ffvrgpffnio’i r h( AvAyivourKovTAf, ti tcl yn rd yuKpov akkoc <ruKhoyvryio<, &ta ctAAo*, kai oA»f iv 1 

ATAfTi eynpATi truimfuifiTo *Yt <3 to irfouptor. 

(c) Cicero calls thefe fyllogifms, brevia et confe&aria Stoi corum, the briefs and corollaries of the 
Stoics, 

(d) This word was fird redored by Lipftus 9 Eled. i. 16. it being commonly read laudans.— 
Ladas was the famous running footman of Alexander . His name became proverbial, Lada perni- 
jcior. Erafm. 9, 8, 91. — Pauper locupletem optare podagram 

Ne dubitet Ladas— Juv. 13, 96. 

Would flawing Ladas, bad be time to chafe 9 
And were not frantic , the rich gout ref ufe ? 

(#) Volfca de gente Camilla Virg. 7. 803. Seealfo Vi rg, xi. 535, 569. 

ff) Apyrinavel Apyrena j Plin . 13, 19. as a thing is faid to be at s/cc, without feet, ndt becaufe 
it hath no feet, but only fuch as are remarkably fmall. 

2 l///p€pTH S'AfiT W TftAH AtJpU/ KAl ft A Act KvypZv, JD. V* 237. 

Not vain the weakeft if their force unite • Pope. 

HfsinpATTAKAtA rviAAT iveA^&foTrn, Soph. 

Small inclination lulls old age to fleef, 

(£) See Ep. 75. 

(i) Beatum, fed non beatiflimum ; happy 9 but not mod happy; and herein, fays Lipfius , they 
differ from the Stoic. 

(4) Quicunque fuerunt fapientes, pares erunt et sequaks. All men truly wife arealike and equal, 
Ep. 74. Summum bonum nec infringitur, nec augetur. The chief good is neither diminijbed nor 
increafed. See, St oh a . Harr a tov j tAifo kas aye t$ov avPu t TiKtvsr elyas, x. r. A. Every good and 
wife man is perfeS ; becaufe he is deftitute of no virtue ; and therefore the good are altogether aliki 0 m 4 

always happy . Laudau daq ue velle 

Sit fatis et nunquam fucceflu crefcit honedum. Cato of • Lucan, 

Jf truth and juftict with uprightnefs dwell 9 
And honefty confifts in meaning well; 

Jf right be independent of fuccefs t 

And conqueft cannot make it more or left, Rowe. 



(J) Thu 
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(/) This principle is moft admirably exemplified in the feigned hiftory and character of Sir Char la 
Grandifon , by my late friend Mr. Ricbard/on . 

■ ■ ■ — *Tis not the appetite 
Of things that carry horror, makes men valiant. 

But patient bearing of afflictions. 

That are neceffitatcd. ■■■■■ Micrc/m . ACt i. Sc. j. 

( m ) Sic in Telete; k&kusjq t? xuCfcprJiTK, Aaa* Sr ys, 2 II off&fov, x. r. A. So a good 

man may addrefs Fortune , faying. Do as you will, you (hall Hill find that I am a man, and not a pol- 
troon. Sencc. ad Marc. c. 6. nec gubernatoris quidem artem, tranquil! urn mare, et obfequens 
vent us oilendit, adverfi aliquid occurrat oportet, quod animum probet ; A pilot cannot di/play hie art 
in a calm and favourable wind; be muft be tried by a form, which may be fo violent as to overcome 
his art, without any detriment to his character, as a pilot. 

(») The Emperor Galba was advanced into places of trnjl, before the age appointed by law ; during 
his pratorjbip, amongft the folenrnities and f ports called Floralia, be introduced a nrw kind of entertain- 
ment, which was elephants walking upon the rope. Sueton. in Galba,. c. 6. 



EPISTLE LXXXVI. 

On the Luxury of the Times-, and of Hujbandry with regard to the 

Olive and Vine. 

X WRITE this, Lucilius , from the famous villa of Scipio Africa- 
nus ( a ), having firft paid my devotions to his memory at the altar (b)\ 
which I take to be the fepulchre of that gijeat man (c). Nor did I in 
the leaf! doubt but that his foul returned to heaven, from whence it 
came; not becaufe he was the leader of great armies, (for this is no 
more than what was done by the furious Cambyfes, and who was fbme- 
times in his rage fuccefsful) but for his excellent moderation and piety, 
which were more admirably confpicuous when he left his country, than 
when he defended it. Either Scipio muft be deprived of Rome, or Rome 
of liberty (d). I would by no means, fays he, derogate our laws or civil 
inftitutes . Let every citizen have an equal right ; enjoy without me, O my 
country , the good turn / have done you ; I have -been the caufe of your 
liberty ; and will give yon a proof of it my f elf ; I leave you, fince I am 
greater than is expedient for fucb an equality to be preferv’d, as I fincerely 
wijh you to enjoy. How is it poflible for me not to admire fuch great* 
Yol. II. L nc& 
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fiefs of foul ? He departed into voluntary banifliment, and difbur- 
thened the city of their apprehenfions on his account; for things were 
come to that pafs, that cither liberty mull injure Scipio, or Scipio liberty. 
Neither of which was to be done; he therefore gave place to the laws, 
and retired to Lintcrmun, as willing to aferibe the banifhment of him- 
lclf, as of Hannibal, to the commonwealth. 

I found this his villa built Of fcpiare ftone, and a wood enclofed with 
a wall; a turret on each lide of the front, by way of bulwark; a large 
refervoir under the buildings and green walks, fufficient to fupply with 
water a whole army ; a bath narrow and fomewhat dark after the antient 
cuftom ; for our anceftors thought it could not be warm enough, unlefs 
it was clofe. 

«r 

It was therefore a great pleafure to me to refledt upon the cuftom 
and manners of Scipio compared with our own. In this little nook 
was that great man (the dread of Carthage , and to whom Rome was 
indebted for having once taken it) ufed to bathe his body, when fatigued 
with ruftic labours. For he daily -exercifed himfelf in hufbandry, and 
tilled the ground with his own hands, as was cuftomary among our 
forefathers. Under this low and fordid roof ftood Scipio. He dif- 
dained not to tread fo vile and mean a flobr. But who is there in our 
time that would condefcend to bathe in like manner? A man thinks 
himfelf poor and mean, unlefs the walls are decorated with large and 
precious emboffments (e); unlefs Alexandrian marble (f) is pointed 
and inlaid with Numidian rough-caft ; unlefs a rich and curioully varie- 
gated plaiftering be fpread upon them in pidturefque (£) ; unlefs the 
roof is covered with glafs-work (/), unlefs the ’Thajian ftone, once 
reckoned a fcarce and rare ornament even in fome temples, now com- 
pafs about our ponds ; where we bathe our bodies, when enfeebled (£) 
with much fweating at fome trifling fport ; in Ihort, unlefs the water 
is conveyed through a filver fpout (/). I am fpeaking as yet of com- 
mon ftoves; but what (hall I fay when I come to fpeak of the baths of 
our freed-men ? What noble ftatues ! what vail pillars fupporting 
nothing; but placed there for mere ornament, and the vain oftentation 

■of 
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of expenec ! What large and far-founding cafcades ! We are arrived 
to fiich a pitch of delicacy and. extravagance, that we cannot tread but 
upon precious itones (w). 

In this bath of Scipio there are fome chinks rather than windows, cut 
out of the done wall, to let in the light without injuring the ftrength 
of the building. But now we call the haths wat-b-houfes or dungeons; 
if they are not fo contrived as to admit the whole day’s fun through 
the moft fpacious windows (») ; whereby men were tanned as well as 
wafhed; and from the bathing veflcls they have, a profpedt both of the 
meadows and of the fea. So that thofe baths, which, at their firft 
dedication, called together a vail: concoiifie of people (o), and filled 
them with admiration, are now rejected as .poor antiquated things; 
while luxury is daily inventing fome novelty, that rauft at laft prove 
its own ruin. Formerly . there were but few baths, and thofe not 
ornamented with any coftly decorations ; for .to- what purpofe is it to 
adorn a common room, open to any that paid their farthing; and 
which were built for ufe, not for- plaafure ? It was not ufual to have 
•the water fprinkk4, qr poured, in upon us, nor did it always run frefh, 
as from a warm fptdngjj nor did they .thinkdt at all material, how, clear 
the water was wherein they were to wafh off their filth. But, Q ye 
gods, how delightful syu? it to. go into the. haths, dark as they were, 
and covered ov^r with a common cfeling of mortar, which you knew 
that Cato , when ./Edile, or Fabius, or fome of the Cornelian family, jiafl 
tempered with their own hands ! For thefe moft glorious Mdiles vouch- 
safed to enter thefe places of public refort to .examine whether they 
were kept clean and well aired with a wholefome and proper heat, not 
:fuch a one as is now.tofed, which is more like fire than water : fo that 
to punifh a Have oonviclcd of any heinous, crime, you meed only to fet 
him therein, and boil him alive. They kern to ipe to make no differ- 
ence between- a warm and a . fcalding hath- 

Some would’ now condemn Sofia for not admitting} the fun into hts 
warm baths by large cafements (r), and becaufe he would not be fod- 
den’d in open light ; nor regarded whether his meals were fully digefted 
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in a bath. Poor man! fay they, he knew not how to live! He wafhed 
not himfelf in clarified water, but was content with fuch as was thick, 
and oftentimes, after a great fliower, muddy. • Nor did he care whether 
he fo bathed or no ; for he came not to wafh away ointment and per- 
fume, but fweat. And what do you think fome of our young gentle- 
men will fay? why that they Jhould not have envied Scipio; for he truly 
lived in banifiment who had no tajle in bathing. Nay, to tell you the 
truth, we did not ufe to bathe daily. For, as they fay, who have 
written on the antient cuftoms of the city, they daily indeed wafhed 
their legs and arms which were made dirty by toil and labour, but they 
never wafhed the whole body above once in nine days. No doubt but 
that hereupon fome one will fay ,furely our ancejlors mufi have been great 
Jlovens. But if they fmelled of any thing, it was of military duty, hard 
labour, and manlinefs. For my part I think men are more nafty, and 
fmell worfe, fince the invention of thefe fine and clean baths. For 
what fays Horace in his defeription of an infamous young fpark, that 
was remarkable for his delicacy ? 

Paftillos Rufillus olet — Rufillus finks of the wajloball. 

Take now fome Rufillus, and fmell him: he Rinks worfe than a goat, or 
like that Gorgonius, whom Horace in the fame verfe fets in oppofition to 
Rufillus, ( Gorgonius hircum ) — A man ufeth not ointment enough now- 
a-days, unlefs he be perfumed twice or thrice every day, left it fhould 
foak into his fkin, and be loft: nay more, they glory in the fmell as if 
it was natural. 

If what I have faid, Lucilius, feems too fevere, you will pleafe to 
impute it to the villa from whence I am writing; where I have learned 
from JB.gialus, a moft excellent hufband, and who is now in pofTeffion 
of this farm, that a fhrub, be it ever fo old, may be tranfplanted. This 
is neceffary, I think, for us old men to learn, fince there is fcarce any 
one of us, but who is planting olive-grounds for the ufe of others. 
I have feen Mgialus in autumn tranfplant trees of three or four years 
growth ; fo that a tree lhall give fliade to you, which otherwife 

Tarda venit, feris fadura nepotibus umbram, ii. 57. 

Phe plant which Jlooots from feed, a fullen tree. 

At leifure grows, for late pojlerity. Dryden. 
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As our Virgil faith in the 'Georgies , who, by the way, was more con- 
cerned to fpeak what was elegant than what was ftridtly true; and 
ftudied more to delight the reader than inftrudt the hulbandman : for to 
pafs by other things, I ihall only take notice of one, which I am this 
day convinced deferves reprehenfion : 

Vere fabis fatio eft; tunc te quoque, medica, putres 
Accipiunt fulci; et milio venit annua cura. G. i. 216. 

Sow beans and clover in a rotten foil. 

And millet , rifing from your annual toil. Dry den. 

Now whether thefe things are to be fet or fown at the fame time of the 
year, or whether the fpring time may be the more proper (j), you may 
judge from hence ; it is now about the latter-end of June , and this very 
day did I fee men gathering in their beans, and fowing millet, [sj 

But to return to the olive trees. I have feen them tranfplanted two 
different ways ; Mgialus, having cut off the branches around the trunks 
of the great trees, lo as to reduce them to about a foot in length, hath 
tranfplanted the remainder; having alfo pared the roots, leaving only 
the head from whence they fprung; and then encompaffing this with ^ 
dung, he fet it in a trench fufficiently deep, and not only heaped the 
earth upon it, but trod and preffed it down; affirming that nothing 
could be more effectual than thus ramming it dole, as it excludes both 
the cold and wind: it is likewife hereby kept fteady, as it permits the 
growing roots to burgeon and fallen in the earth, which otherwife 
being tender and having but flight hold, every breath of wind would 
be apt to tear it up. But before he covers it in, he ferapes the bottom 
of the trunk, becaufe from every part fo bared, the new roots Ihoot 
more ealily. But you mull obferve that the trunk above ground ought 
not to exceed above, three or four feet; for it will befoon clothed from 
the bottom ; and not have any part of it fcorched or dried, as we fee 
them in fome of our old olive-yards. Another way of managing olive- 
trees was this : they cut off fome of the larger branches, that arc 
ftrongeft, yet fuch whofe bark was not yet harden’d, but foft as they 
generally are in young trees, and then fet them as before deferibed. 
Thefe indeed are flow of growth, but when once they are come a little 
forward, and have taken root, they are fair and pleafaqt. 
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I have often feen an old vine tran {planted. They bind up as well as 
they can the fmall firings and threads that are about the root, and then 
fpreading the vine more freely under ground, they cover it fo, that roots 
may fprout from the ftem itfelf. And I have feen them not only thus 
fet in February , but by that time March is over, clinging to and twill- 
ing about elms they never knew before. Now all thefe trees, which 
are of a larger ftem, are bell water’d, he fays, with ciflern water : if fo, 
we have, at any time, rain at our command. I think it not proper to 
give you any further inftru&ions, left, as JEgialus hath made me his 
rival, I fhould make you mine.* 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

{a) See Ep. 5^. (N. i.) 

(1 b ) Manibus ejus, bis fpirit or genius, et ara; which others, with Lipfus , read area, the chejt 
containing his ajhes ; on account of his being of the Cornelian family. Plin . 1 . 1 . In gente Cornelia 
nemo ante Syllam Dittatorem traditur crematus, idque voluifle, veritum talionem, ^-uto C. Marii 
cadaVere. In the Cornelian family, no one is f aid to have been horned, before Sylla the Dilator, 
ivbo appointed this for fear of retaliation , having before dug up, and ex p^Jed the body of C. Marius. 

(c) Why Seneca fhould make any doubt of it, arifes from its being faid by fbme, that Scipio died 
and was burnt at kome, by others at Lintemurn . Liv. 38. Africanum alii Roma.*, alii Lintumi, 

/. : et mortuum et fepultjtm tradunt. Utrobiqut monumenta oftendunturet ftatuae; his monuments and 

far ties were Jhewn at both places % 

( d ) Many are the various readings here as ufual; but they all tend to the fame purpofe, viz., 
that it feemed as if Uovopi et, equity, could not be maintained at Rome, while Scipio, by reafonof 
his great attions,. and noble fpirit, was fo adored by the people, that they would not permit him to - 
anfwer for himfclf upon the accufations of the Tribunes againft him. 

(r) Pretiofis orbibus. So Juv. 11, 173. Lacedaemonium— orbem. 

(f) There wr re many forts of marble brought from Alexandria and Egypt ; as the black Luculleum , 
brought to Rome by Lucullus ; the fpotted Ophites ; and the red Porphyry ; or perhaps it toay be a 
particular fort of marble called the Alexandrine 

(g) Vid. Sidon. Epift. ii. a, PUn. xxxv. i, 

(£) In Mofaic work. 

(/) Statius Effulgent cameras vario fafligia vitro. 

The cielings Jhine with variegated glafs. 

if) Corpora exinanita] Epift. 108. Decoquere corpora, et fudoribns txinanire , — al. corpora. 

exfaniata. 

(/) Argentea Epiftomia; the cocks > through which the water was conveyed into the baths.. 

Statius - — in balneo Etrufco. 

Mil ibi plebeium nufquam Temefaea notabis 
& ra, fed argento felix propellitur unda, 

Argentoque cad it, labrifque nitentibus inflat. 

Nothing was vulgar ; nothing feen of brafs ; 

Through fiver pipes the happy waters pafs . 
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(m) Nifi gemmas calcare] Statins in Yiburtmo Monks cakabam nec opinus opes ; / trod regardlefi 
t>h a tnafs of wealth. Plin. *3, 12, .Strata argento balnea matter uni; the baths for the ladies were 
floored with filler. Sen. de iri, iii. 35. Qui nolunt domi nifi auro pretiofa calcare. Who deigned 
not to tread upon any thing in their boufes but cloth of gold, Ep. 16. Non tantftm habere, fed calcare 
divitias; not contented with only having riches, they trod them under foot , 

(xr) Lucian commends a bath* for being tI ivptyyif) very luminous : fo Statius, Multas ubique 
dies. Plin. Ep. i. 3. Balneum plurimus fd implet et circumit ; a bath open to the fun on every 
fide. Martial, on Yucca s bath : 

Lux ipfa eft ibi longior, dieique 
Nullo tardior a loco recedit. 

The light continues longer here\ and day 
Flies not fo late, from any place, away. 

(0) They were generally dedicated and appropriated to the ufe of the public. 

(/) Thefe were the Curule Mdiks, who were elefted oat of the nobility to infpe& the public 
^ames —and befides their proper office, they were to take care of the building and reparation of 
temples., theatres, baths, and other notable ftructu res. Kennel . 

(7) Formerly, fays Plutarch, (Sympos. 8. 9.) they ufed fitch mild, gentle bathr, that Alexander 
the Great, being feveri/b, fiept in one; and the wives of the Gauls carry their pots of pufe to eat with 
their children while they are in the hath ; but our own baths now istfUmu, vellicate and diftrefi ; and the 
air which we draw in is a mixture tf air and water, difturbs the whole body, ttffes and difplaces every 
atom , 9 till we quench the fiery particles, and allay their heat • 

(r) Latis fpecularibus] Martial. 

Hibcrais obje&a nofb %eculam puros 
Admitttmt foies et line foce diem* 

Ybe windows broad admit the folar ray. 

Drive back the wintry winds , and give a warmer day . 

( 4 ) Pbny (18. 7 .) places it among thofe things that are fown thrice a year, in fpring, femmer* 
and winter. 



EPISTLE LXXXVII. 



On Frugality. The Sufficiency of Virtue « Cafual Things not to be 

reckoned good. 

*1 HAVE been fhipwreck’d, Luci/ius, before I went aboard. How 
this could happen, I intend not to tell you* that you may place this 
likewife among the Stoical paradoxes (a) j which receive as you will, I 

am 
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am ready to prove, that not one of them is falfe ; nor indeed Co extraor- 
dinary, as it appears at firfl fight; and this, when you pleafe;. nay 

whether you are pleafed or no. In the mean while let me inform 

you of what I have learned from this journey : what abundance of 
fuperfluous things we make ufe of, and which we might moft judi- 
cioufly throw afide, fince they are fuch, that if necefiity fhould at any 
time deprive us of them, we fliould not be fenfible of the lofs. 

With no more fervants than one carriage could hold, and no manner 
of luggage, not the leaft thing but what was on our backs, have my 
friend Maximus (b) and I fpent two moft agreeable days. A mattrefs 
lies upon the ground', and I upon the mattrefs. Of two cloaks, on£ 
ferves for an under-blanket, the other for a coverlid.. Our repafl was 
fuch, that nothing could be fpared from it, nor did it take up much 
time in drefling (<r). 1 am fatisfied with a few dried figs and dates. 

When I have any bread, the figs ferve me for a dainty difil ; when I 
have no bread, they fupply its place (</). They make me fancy it to 
be New-year’s day (e) ; which I endeavour to render aufpicious and 
happy, by harbouring good thoughts, and keeping up a greatnefs of 
foul; which is never greater, than, when it hath., withdrawn itfelf from 
all external things ; and hath obtained for itfelf peace,, by fearing 
nothing,, and wealth by coveting nothing. The vehicle I ride in is 
plain and of the country-fafhion _ The mules fhew they are alive only 
by their walking {/)• The muleteer is without fhoes, but not becaufe. 
the weather is warm. And indeed I can fcarce prevail upon myfelf to 
fubmit to the being thought the owner of fo mean a carriage. I have 
not as yet thrown, off that perverie bafhfulnefs, which is afhamed of 
doing what is right.. For as often as I fall into company with any one 
who has a more fplendid equipage, I cannot help blufhing againfi my 
will; which is a manifefl fign, that thofe things which I approve and 
commend, have not as yet got a fure ahd fteady hold *. He that is 
afhamed of a mean chariot, would be proud and vain of a rich one. I 
have made but a fmall progrefs in philofophy, fince I dare not openly 
profefs frugality, and- am under a concern at the opinion of every one 
that paffeth by. Whereas we ought to exclaim againfi the opinions of 
4 the 
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the whole world, faying, “ ye play the foolj ye are miftaken; ye doat 
u on vanities ; ye efteem no man for what he can call his own; when 
“ ye come to confider patrimony, ye are moil diligent reckoners; and 
** rate every one according to their abilities, that ye may know where 
“ to lend, and where to give: for this alfo ye fet down in the account: 
** fuch a one hath large poffeffions, but he is greatly in debt; and 
“ fuch a one indeed has a very fine houfe, but he purchafed it with 
“ other people's money : you will not eafily find any one, who Chews 
“ fo fplendid a retinue; but he does not pay his debts; was he to 
«* fatisfy every creditor, he would not be worth a penny.” 

Now this is what ye ought to do with regard to other things; to 
examine what a man pofiefleth, that he can properly call His own. 
You think fuch a one rich, becauie he carries a load of plate with him, 
when he travels; becauie he hath a landed property in many provinces; 
becaufe he hath a large rent-roll (g) ; or becaufe he is the landlord of 
fo much ground in the fuburbs, as would almoft be envied in the 
deierts of Apulia. And after all, he is but a poor man. Why fo? 
becaufe he is in debt. What then, do ye fay, does he owe ? Why, 
all that he has; unlefs you think it makes a difference whether a man 
borrows from his neighbour, or from Fortune. What avails it, that 
his mules are fo ileek and fat, and all of one colour ? or that his cha- 
riot is finely carved? 

— Inftrati oftro alipodes, pidtifque tapetis. 

Aurca pe&oribus demifla monilia pendent; 

TeAiauro fulvum mandunt fub dentibus aurum I 
The fieeds caparijond with purple fiand t 
With golden trappings , curious to beboldi ' 

And champ betwixt their teeth the foaming gold. Dryden'. 
Thefe things make not the owner a better. man, nor his mule6 more, 
ftrviceable. 

Marcus Cato , the Cenfor, (whole birth was truly of as great advan- 
tage to the Roman people, as that of Scipio} for as the one waged war 
againft our profeifed enemies, the other fet himfelf to oppofe the depra- 
Vol. II. M vity 
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pravity of our morals) Cato, I fay, generally rode upon a gelding, 
with his bags (h) acrofs, to carry fuch things as were neceflary. O' 
how glad fhould I have been to have feen him meet in the way one of 
our foppifh cavaliers (f) with running footmen and his blacks (£), 
driving a cloud of duft before him ! Undoubtedly fuch. a one would 
appear more fpruce and better attended than Cato ; though at the fame 
time amidft this fplendid equipage he greatly doubts whether he fhall 
not let himfelf out to engage with men or bea/ls at the public Jhews (/). 
But how did it redound to the honour of that age, that a General, who 
had triumphed, had been Cenfor, nay (what is above all) that a Cato 
Ihould be contented with a fingle horfe, and indeed fcarce that, for 
the bags on either fide took up part of it? And would you not then 
prefer this one ftrong gelding, which Cato deigned to curry and rub 
down with his own hands, to all ihofe plump eafy pads, Spanifh gen- 
nets (m), and ambling nags, that are of little other fervice than 
for m^re fhew? But I find I fhould not know when to end this fub- 
jedt, unlefs I refolved with myfelf fo to do? and fhall therefore fay no 
more of thefie things, which no doubt he forefaw would prove juft 
what they now are, who firft called them, impedimenta, ufelefs incum- 
brances . 



I will now lay before you, Lucilius, a few more questions, as main- 
tained by our fedt, in relation to tbe fujjiciency of virtue., to render life 
happy. What is good in itfelf makes men good ; as, what is truly good 
in mufic, makes, a man a good mufician. Cafual things make not a 
good man, therefore they cannot be reckoned good. Now in anfwer 
to this the Peripatetics fay, that our frft propaftion is falfe-, forafmuch 
as that which is good, does not always make men good. 'There is fome thing 
good in mufic,. as the flute, the harp, or other injlruments adapted to accom- 
pany the voices but none of theje things accomplijb a mufician , Where- 
unto we reply, you do not rightly underftand the queftion, with regard 
to what we fuppofe good in mufic, for we call not that good in mufic 
which helpeth, or inftrudeth, hut what completes,, the mufician; 
whereas you confider only the inftruments belonging to the profeffion, 
and not the pnofeffiou itfelf. Now whatever is good in the art of 

mufic 
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mufic itfelf, it b that which maketh a good mufician. But I will 
endeavour to make this plainer.' That which is good in the art of 
mafic, is laid to be fo in two refpeCts ; the one as promoting the effeft, 
the other as afii fling the art of the mufician. Now the inflr undents 
fuch as the flute, the harp, the organ, belong to the effedt, and not to 
the art itfelf. For without thefe a man may be well fkilled in mufic, 
though without them he cannot difplay his powers. But good is not 
alike twofold in man ; for good both of the man and of life is flill the 
fame good. What may befall the moft contemptible and vileft of man- 
kind is not good; but riches may fall to the fhare of a bawd, or a 
prize-fighter; riches therefore in themfelves are not good. 

Again, the Peripatetics lay, our proportion is falfe : for in Grammar , 
and in the art of pbyjtc or of government , we fee that good befalletb even 
tbofe of the lowef rank. Be it lb, thefe arts profefs not any greatnefs of 
mind; they rife not above the common pitch; they difdain not cafual 
things ; whereas Virtue raifeth a man oil high; and even exalts him 
above all that is dear to mortals ; neither anxioully defiring thofe things 
that are called good, nor dreading thole things that are called evils. 
Cbelidon, one of Cleopatra's eunuchs (»), po fib fled a large eftate. And 
it is not long fince one Natalis (0), a mart no lefs wicked than abo- 
minably foul-mouthed, was heir to many, and left many heirs*. What 
then, lhall we lay that money made him pure, and' not rather that he 
polluted money? which- fi> falls upon fome, as a piece- of filVer thrown 
into the common fhore. 

Virtue is feated far above thefe things; Ihe reckons them nOt among 
her treafures; but rates evety thing as herfelf is' rated, according to its 
real worth; not- judging any of- thefe things good, fall they how or 
where they will; whereas phyfic and politics blend thefethings toge- 
ther, and forbid not their profeflors the purfuit. of them. He that is 
not a good man, may yet be a- phyfician, a pilot or a Grammarian, as 
yrcli indeed as- a cook. You will- not rank him among, others, who 
hath fome quality which others have not (p). What any man hath il; 
pofleflUon, fuch is the man. The exchequer is rich according to what 
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it has; yet all that it hath is but adventitious: no one lets any price 
upon a full bag, but upon what is contained therein. The fame hap- 
pens to the owner of a large eftate: it is ftill but an acceffion or appen- 
dix to the man. Why then is a wife man great? Becaufe he hath a 
great foul; and not on the account of any external things. It is 

therefore true, that what may befall even the moft contemptible of 
men, is not to be called good. Accordingly I will not allow freedom 
from pain and forrow a good thing; fince this is no more than what a 
grafshopper or a, gnat may enjoy. Nor will I affirm that reft, and 
having nothing to trouble us, are good, fince what can be more free 
from trouble than a worm ? Do you aik then what it is that conftitutes 
a wife man? The lame that conftitutes a God(q ); you muft grant 
him fomething divine, heavenly and truly noble. Good falls not to. 
every one’s lhare, nor is indifferent to every pofleflbr. Obferve, 

Et quid quaeque ferat regio, et quod quaeque reculat. 
Hic.fegetes, illic veniunt felicius uvae; 

Arborci foetus alibi; atque injufla virefcunt 
Gramina, nonne vides croceos ut Tmolus odores 
India mittit ebur, molles fua tura fabaei? 

At Chalybes nudi ferrum. — 

the culture Jutting to the fever al kinds 

Of feeds and plants-, and what will thrive, and rife. 

And what the genius of each foil denies u 

this ground with Bacchus-,, that with Ceres fuitsi. 

Another loads the tree with happy fruits ; 

A fourth with grafs , unbidden , decks the ground t 
thus Tmolus is with yellow faffron crown dz 
India black ebon, and white ivory bears. 

And foft Idume weeps her od’rous tears. — Dryden. 

Now thefe wares are diftributed in different countries, that men might 
be conftrained to traffick ; as one wants what another enjoys. The chief 
good hath alfo its proper feat. It fpringeth not where ivory or iron is 
found. Would you know its fituatiorr ? It is in the mind. Unlefs 
this be pure and holy, it is not fit for the refidence of God (r). 
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Good cometh not of evil : riches fpring from covetoufnefs : riches 
therefore are not good. But fome one will fay. It is not true that good 
cometh not of evil ; for money is got by theft or facrilege. However bad 
then theft or facrilege may be, it is therefore bad only as it doth more evil 
than good ; for it procuretb gain , though it be with fear, anxiety, and 
torment both of body and mind. Whoever faith this, mull admit, that as 
facrilege is bad, becaufe it doth many bad things ; fokkewife it is good, 
becaufe it doth fome good: but can there be. a more monftrous opinion, 
than to rank facrilege or theft, or adultery, among good things ? cer- 
tainly not : yet how many are there who are not afhamed of theft, apd 
even glory in adultery ? for fmall facrileges are feverely punifhed, while 
great procure a triumph (r). Add moreover, that if in any wife facri- 
lege be good, it mull alfo be a fit and commendable adion, for it is a 
man’s own ad and deed: but furely this is what no mortal can* admit; 
therefore I conclude that good cannot come of evil;; for if,, as you fay, 
facrilege is only on this account evil, becaufe it bringeth much evil ; 
if you remit the punifhment, and promife fecurity, it will be altogether 
good. By no means: for the greateft punifhment of evil deeds lies in 
the deeds themfelves. You err, I fay, if you put them off to the execu- 
tioner or the jailer. They are punifhed immediately, as foon as. they 
are done; nay, while they are doing. Good therefore fpringeth not 
from evil, any more than a fig from an olive-tree. Eveiy leaf and 
fruit anfwers its own feed: that which. is good cannot degenerate : as 
what is fit and honourable cannot rife from what is wrong and vile; fo 
neither can good fpring from evil : for fit and good is the fame thing (t). 

Some of the Stoics anfwer this as follows': Suppofe money to be good 
in it ft If, come how it will ; it follows not that it bath facrilege in it, though 
it be taken by facrilege : as thus, in the fame urn are both gold and a viper ; 
if you take the gold from the urn, it folloivs not that the urn givetb gold, 
becaufe it bath a viper ; but it giveth gold, though it alfo contains a viper. 
In like manner, gain cometh from facrilege, not as facrilege is vile and 
wicked, but as gain attends it ; as in the urn, the viper is a bad thing, not 
the gold, which lies with the viper ; fo in facrilege, the beinoufnefs of the 
fall is bad, but not the gain. To which it is replied, the cafes are by 
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no means fimilar* for in the one, I can take the. gold without the 
viper* but in the other, I cannot make gain, without committing facri- 
lege : this gain is not added to, but mixed and blended with, the guilt. 

Again, if in order to purchafe a thing we fall into many evils , that 
thing cannot be good * but in the pur fuit of riches we fall into many evils , 
therefore riches are not good . But this proportion it is faid, hath a 
twofold meaning * the one is, that in purfuit of riches we run into 
many evils* but fo we do even in the purfuit of virtue * as fame in making 
a voyage , in order to get knowledge , have fuffered jhipwreck or been taken 
prifoners. Another meaning is, that thing whereby we fall into mifehif 
cannot be good But it will not follow from this propofition, that in 
purfuit of riches and pleafures we muft necejfarily fall into mifehief * 
or, that, if by riches we fall into evils, therefore riches are not only 
not good but bad* whereas ye only fay they are not good. Moreover it 
is faid, ye cannot but grant that riches have fame ufe * ye reckon them 
among the advantages of life («), but by the fame way of reafoning, they 
will not be even an advantage, fince many inconveniencies flow from 
them. To this again fome make anfwer, ye are mijlaken if ye impute any 
inconveniencies to riches * they hurt no one. Every one is hurt or preju- 
diced , either by their own folly or the wickednefs of others', juft as a fword 
kills no one of itfelf, but is the injlrument in the hand of him that killetb. 
Riches therefore of themfelves do not hurt a man , though they may prove 
the caufe of his being hurt. 

Pofdonius , I think, argues better, who faith that. Riches are the 
caufe of evil, not becaufe they do any thing of themfelves, but becaufe they 
invite others thereto (at). For the efficient caufe, which muft neceflarily 
and immediately do hurt, is one thing, and the precedent caufe another: 
Now riches have in them the precedent caufe : they puff up the mind, 
they contract envy, and fo far alienate the mind, that the fame of being 
rich, however it may hurt, delights us. But good things ought to be 
free from all manner of blame: they are pure* they corrupt not the 
mind, nor difturb it : they raife indeed and dilate it, but without puf- 
fing it up. Things that are good, create confidence, but riches bold- 
4 nefs * 
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iiefs; the former caufe a greatnefs of foul, but riches infolenee. Now 
infolence is nothing elfe but the falfe appearance of fuch greatnefs. 

From hence then yon will fay, it is plain that riches are not only not 
good, but eviL They would indeed be evil, if of themfelves they were 
hurtful; if, as I faid, they had in them the efficient caufe; but they 
have the precedent caufe, and fuch indeed as not only incites, but 
forcibly attracts the minds of men ; forafmuch as they make a certain 
fhew of goodnefs very probable and credible to many. And even Virtue 
hath a precedent caufe that induceth envy; for many are envied on 
account of wifdom, and many on account of juftice; but then it hath 
not this caufe in itfelf, nor the likelihood of it ; for, on the contrary, 
it is more likely that the form, which Virtue fets before the minds of 
men, fhould incite love and admiration. 

Pofidonius faith, the queftion ought to be thus ftated : Such things as 
give neither magnanimity , nor confidence , nor fecurity to the mind, are net 
good} but riches, health and the like, have not this effedt, therefore 
they are not good. And this argument he further amplifieth in this 
manner : fuch things as give not magnanimity , nor confidence nor fecurity 
to the mind, but on the contrary create infolence, baughtinefs , and arrogance , 
are evil : but by cafual things we are drawn into tbefe vices , therefore 
cafisal things are not good. For the fame reafon it is faid, that fuch 
things are not even convenient. But the condition of things convenient 
and of things good, is not the fame. A thing is convenient that hath 
more profit than difadvantage; but good ought to be entirely fo, and 
pure in all refpedts. For that is not good which profits, but which 
only profits. Wherefore what is convenient may belong to brute ani- 
mals, to imperfedt men, and to fools. And therefore annoyance may 
be mixed therewith ; but it is called convenient, being eftimated by its 
greater part; whereas good belongeth to the wife man alone, and ought 
to Be ’inviolate. 

Be of good courage^ Lucilius , I fhall ftart but one difficulty more, 
though' Vdn£ own* it is an Herculean one, not very eafy to be deter- 
mined. 
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mined. Good cometb not of evil ; but from many poverties (or the poverty 
of many ) are riches derived therefore riches are not good. The Stoics 
acknowledge not the queftion as thus dated; the Peripatetics both 
form it in this manner, and likewife folve it. But Pofdonius faith, 
that this fophifm, which nans through all the fchools of the logicians, 
is thus refuted by Antipater. Poverty is faid to be fuch, not from por- 
tion (y), but fromfubtraElion, or, as the antients exprefs it, by depri- 
vation: the Greeks fay, k*t« trTspmm ; it is called fucb , not from what it 
hath, but from what it bath not. As from many vacuums nothing can be 
filled ; many things , not many wants , make riches. For poverty is gene- 
rally mifunderfloocL That is not poverty which poffeffeth a few things, 
but that which poflefleth not many. I could exprefs what I mean was 
there any Latin word to anfwer the Greek j* U fU (z) ; by which Anti- 
pater affigneth poverty. But for my own part, I cannot foe that po- 
verty is any thing elfo but the pojfejfion of little. However no more at 
prefont; we lhail conclude this matter when we have full leifure to 
confider what is effontial to riches, and what to poverty ; when we fhall 
alfo confider whether it be not better to alleviate poverty, and take 
fupercilioufnefs from riches, than to difpute about words, as if we were 
dxed in our judgment concerning things. 

Let us fuppofe ourfelves called to a public aflembly ; a law is pro- 
pounded for abolifhing riches. Now fhall we either perfuade or dif- 
fuade, from the foregoing queftions ? Shall we by thefe puzzling 
deductions caufe the Roman people again to wifh for and admire poverty, 
the fource and foundation of their empire ? to dread the confequences 
of their immenfo wealth ? and to refleCt upon their having gained it all 
from conquered nations ? That from hence, ambition, bribery, and 
tumults have crept into the moil holy and temperate of all cities ? that 
they make too fplendid and luxurious a fhew of the fpoils of nations ? 
that it is more eafy for all nations to retake that from one people, which 
one people at different times have took from them? It is better to per- 
fuade them of thefe things, and teach them to conquer their affections, 
rather than pretend to exterminate them entirely by dint of argument. 
If it be in our power let us fpeak more boldly; if not, at leaf! more 
freely and openly. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(<0 A paradox, what is /range hnt true. Clean the*, veLf*J'a%x fur i rayntirya. I have f sir 
amufement, fesyt Cicero (Pref. Pared.) digefted into common f locos thofe topics, which the Stoics, event* 
their literary retirement, and in their fchools, find difficult to frame. Such refits they themfclvcs term 
paradoxes, on account of their Angularity and difagretmeut with the general /safe of mankind. Lip/. 
Manud. iii. a, 

(*) Cmfinisu Maximus, a particular and faithful friend, for which he fuftiwd, as mentioned by 
Tacitus, (Annal. 15) and Martial, (1. 7. 43) from whom likewife we lean that he was of confular 
dignity. 

Maximus illc tuus, Ovidi, Csefonius hie eft 
Cujus adhuc vultum vivida cera tenet. 

Hunc Nero da mn avit, fed tu damnare Neronestt 
Aufuses, etprofugi, nontua, fatafequi. 

ASquora per Scyllae magnus comes exfulis ifti 
Qui modo nolueras confulis ire comes. 

Si vidtura meis mandantur nomina chart is 
Et fas eft cineri me fuperefle meo ; 

Audiet hate pnefens venturaque turba, fuifie 
Illi te, Senecas quod fuit ille tuo. 

Ib. Ep. 44. Facundi Senecae potens amicus, 

Caro proximus, aut prior Sereno, 

Hie eft maximus ille quern frequenti 
Felix literapagina falutat, &c. 

(<•) Non magis hora paratum fuit] Mures us knew not what to make of this expreffion, and as he 
found it in one of his books, fine magis hira, he conjectures, fine magiro, without a took, ufing 
the Greek word fv , for a cook, becanfe Greek cooks were then as fafliionable among the 
Romans, as French cooks among the Englijh . 

(«/) Plin. xv. »i. Ficus panis fimul et obfonii vicem ficcats implent ; utpote cum Cato cibaria 
ruris operariis jufta ceu lege farciens, minui jubeat per fici m'aturitatem. Cato de re rufh c. 56. 
Fannin cibaria, ubi vineam fodere ceperint, panis pondo v. ufqueaded dum ficus effe camerint 
Deinceps ad pondo iv. redito. Cato Jhortened the allowance of bread in hie family one fifth asfoon a, 
Jigs were in feafon . J J 

{e) It was cuftomary to make a prefent of, and to eat figs on New Year's Day, by way of rood 
hick the enfuing year. sin 

Quid vult palma fibi rugofaque carica, dixi, 

Et data fubniveo condita mella cado ? 

Omen, ait, canfa eft ut res lapor ille feqnatnr 
Et peragat catptum dulcis ut annus iter. Ov. Fall. 1. 

What mean theft dates and wrinkled figs, I faid. 

And, in white vtjfels, honey newly made f 
That with like relilh things, faid he, may go. 

And the whole year with equal fweetnefs flow. 

N 
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(f) Mute vivere fe ambulando teftantur ; i. c. vix vivas, /caret alive, as lean men are faid to be* 
maid vivi, and vix vivere. So Lucretius . 

— Vivere non quit prae made.— 

And Ovid — Made quae male viva fua eit. 

So contrary to thofe mules mentioned afterwards Jleek and fat and of one colour . 

• i. e. have not obtained credit with me, fo as to fix my refolution. 

( g) Magnus Calendarii liber.] Martial. 

Superba denfis area pall eat nummis 
Centum explicentur paginae kalendarum. 

(£) Hippoperis] which Horace calls Manticam. S. 1 . 6. 106. 

Nunc mihi curto ire licet mulo. 

Mantica cui lumbos one**e ulceret, atque eques armos. 

Now on my bob-tail mule I ride ; 

And with my budget prefs each galled fide* 

(i) Troflulis] See Ep. 76. 

(k) Ep. 123. Omnes jam fie peregrinantur ut illos praecurrat equitatus, agmen curfomm ante- 
cedat. 

(/) To fuch extremities had fome young gentlemen reduced themfelves by their extravagancy as- 
to let themfelves out for a gladiator, ora huntfman. 

(m) Afturcorfibus] Martial xiv. 199. 

Hie brevis ad numerum rapidos qut cotligit ungues 
Venit ab auriferis gentibus afiur equus. 

This nag , which keeps due time in every pace. 

From Spain’s rich climate boafis his ambling race.. 

(«) Ex Cleopatra mollibus] Livy, 1 . 33. Profequentibus mollibus viris, qui joci cau fa con vivid* 
xnterfuerant. 

(0) Not that Antonius Natalis , who in the Pifonian confpiracy (Tac. Anna!. 15) accufed Seneca 
hmifelf, for he fays fome time ago , (nuper,) perhaps it was his father. L. 

[p) Cui contingit habere non quaelibet, hunc non quemlibet dixeris] aL cui contigit habere 
rem non quamlibet, i. e. rem minime vulgarem , *rp SLyyict ti tuv tu^ovtw, hunc non quemlibet 

dixeris, i . t. feito ipfum minime vulgarem ejfe. Muret. Cui-contingit habere non quslibet, hunc 

Which the old tranflation renders. Thou canft not fay that a man is all , who hath not the fortune to 
have all. 

( f ) Ep. 31. (N.e.) 

( r ) If y e walk in my fiatutes , and keep my commandments and do them, I will walk among you, and 
will he your God, and ye Jhall be my people. Levit. 2 6. 3, 12. If thou wert pure and upright , furcly 
God would make the habitation of thy righteoufnefs profperous. Job, 8. 6. The Lord feeth not as man 
feeth, for man looketb on the outward appearance , but the Lord looketh on the heart. 1 Sam. 16. 7- 
I Chron. 28* 9. God is of purer eyes than to behold evil, and cannot look upon iniquity. Habb. 1. 13.. 
Blc/fed are the pure in heart, for they Jhall fee God* Matth. 5. 8. — See Ep. 41 . (N. b. c.) 

(j) Sacrilegia minuta puniuntur, magna in triumphis ferantur] ut alibi, parvos fures in com. 
pedibus, magnos in purpura fpeftari. 

For little villains muft fubmit to fate. 

That great ones may enjey the world in ftate . Garth - 

(/) Ye Jhall know them by their fruit : do men gather grapes of thorns, or Jigs of thijlles ? Even fo 
every good tree bringeth forth good fruit , but a corrupt tree bringetb forth evil fruit : a good tree cannot 
bring forth evil fruit, neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit . Matth. 7. 16. 18. A good 
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man out of the good troafure rf bis heart bringeth forth that which is good} and an evil man tut of the 
evil trtqfun of his heart bringeth forth that which is evil: for of the abundance of his heart the month 
fpeaketh. Luke. 6. 44. 46. 

(*) Commoda] Ep. 92. ta ivyjpnoTA Stoicorum. Lipf Manud. il. 22. 

(jr) So in the Antigosse of Sophocles , v. 301 . 

Oufir yap aoSf emosoir disr ipyvpoe 

Kakoo PifJLiOpL i^Kaart. jc. r. A. 

— Gold is the worft of ills 
That ever plagued mankind : this wafts our cities , 

Drives forth the natives to a foreign foil \ 

Taints the pure heart , and turns the virtuous mind 

To bafefl deeds ; artifices of fraud 

Supreme , and fource of every viickednefs. Franklin. 

(jr) Non per pofitionem] al. per pofleffionem, which Muretue approves of, becaufe it follows 
immediately, paupertas eft, non quae paucapoflidet. 

(*) ATofioJ al. ApitvT apna. 1 . which Muretus thinks more expreflive of the fenfc * 

here than duo pat, as this fignihes abfolute want of every thing , and that only a deficiency. 
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On the Liberal Sciences- f*. 

Y O U defire, Lucilius , to know my opinion concerning the Liberal 
Sciences: I cannot fay that I greatly admire any one of them (a), nor 
reckon any of them among what I call good, efpecially when purfued 
merely for. lucre ( b ). They are arts, meritorious, and ufeful indeed, 
fo far as they prepare, and do not detain and cramp, the genius. For 
no longer are they to be indulged and dwelt upon, than while the mind 
is not capable of any thing greater: they are the rudiments, but not 
the whole exercife of man. They are called liberal, you know, bccaufe 
they become a free man, and are full worthy the application of a gen- 
tleman. 
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But there is only one ftudy or fcience that is truly liberal, viz. that 
which gives freedom indeed. And what is that, but the Jludy of wifdom, 
fublime, ftrong, and manly? All other are trifling and puerile. Can 
you think there is any thing good in thofe ftudies, the profeffors 
whereof you fometimes fee the vileft and moll flagitious of men ? In 
ftiort, they are what we ought not to be continually learning ; it is 
enough to have learned them. ' 

Some have made it a queftion concerning the liberal arts, whether 
they could make a man good ; but it is plain they promife no fuch 
thing; neither do they at all affedt fuch knowledge. The Gramma- 
rian’s principal ftudy is to fpeak accurately ; and if he launcheth out 
any further, it is to have fome knowledge in hiftory; and his largeft 
ftretch is but a tafte in poetry. Now what is there in all thefe that 
leads to virtue? The weighing of fyllables, and the propriety of 
words, the remembrance of ftories, the fcanning of verfes, and the 
laws of poetry ? which of thefe can take away fear, can root out a fond 
defire, or bridle headftrong luft ? 

• Let us pafs on to Geometry, and, if you pleafe, to Mufic, you will 
find nothing in either of them that forbids fear, or reftrains defire; 
which paflions, unlefs a man knows how to govern, all other know- 
ledge is but vain. 

Let us confidcr whether the profeflors of the forementioned qualifi- 
cations teach virtue, or not; if they do not teach it, they tranfmit it 
not; if they do teach it, they are more than what they profefs them- 
felves to be; they are philofophers. Would you know how little they 
are concerned in teaching virtue, only obferve what a difference there 
is in theij feveral ftudies. But their ftudies would be alike if they 
taught the fame thing: unlefs perhaps they perfuade you that Homer 
was a philofopher; when by the fame arguments they would prove 
him a philofopher, they deny him to be fo (c). For one while they 
make him a Stoic, in purfuit of virtue alone (d), and flying from plea- 
fures, fo as not to be drawn thereby from what is right and fit, even 

by 
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by a promile of immortality : at another time they reprefent him as an 
Epicurean {e); highly extolling the happy ltate of a peaceful city, 
whole inhabitants Ipend their time in fongs and banquets : at another 
time as a Peripatetic, allowing three forts of good (f) : at another 
time as an Academic or Sceptic, affirming all things to be uncertain. 
Now to me he feems to be none of thefe in particular, becaufe their 
leveral doctrines are all to be found in him ; and they are all very dif- 
ferent from each other. But let us grant then that Homer was a philo- 
fopher : undoubtedly it was not the power of verlifying that made him 
a philofopher j let us learn then what it was. To enquire whether 
Homer or Hefiod was the elder, or prior in time (g), is no more to the 
purpole, than to know whether Hecuba was younger than Helen (h) } 
and why the former carried not her age fo well. And do you think it 
of any more confequence to know the years of Patroclus and Achilles (;) ? 
Are you curious to know whether XJlyffes fo long wandered in his tra- 
vels, rather than to take care that we wander not ourfelves daily in the 
road of life? It is all one to me, whether he was tolled about in the 
ftraights between Sicily and Italy, or in fome unknown feas : though 
by the way it feems impoffible for him to make fo long a voyage, in fo 
narrow a lea, as is fuppofed (k). 

It is certainly of more confequence to refledt upon the tempefts of the 
mind that daily tols us, and the iniquity that drives us into all the evils 
that Ulyjfes fuffered (/). There is not wanting beauty to captivate our 
eyes, nor an enemy to take our perlons : on this fide are many fell 
monitors that delight in human blood ; on that fide, are the molt infi- 
dious blandilhments to charm the ear ; and all around us are Ihip- 
wrccks, and a valt variety of calamities. Teach me then how to love 
my country, my wife, my parents : how in defpite of danger, nay, 
though wrecked, I may reach this happy port by a perfeverance in 
well-doing. Why are you defirous to know, whether Penelope was 
unchalte («), whether Ihe impofed upon the men of that age; and 
whether Ihe fufpedted her vifitant to be her hulband before Ihe knew 
him ? Teach me rather what chaltity is ; and how great a good ; and 
whether it be placed in the body or in the mind (n). 
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And now, as to Mufic (o) . Here you teach me how the treble and 
bafe agree together; and how from firings of a. different tone arifeth 
harmony. Teach me rather how my mind may agree with itfelf, and 
my thoughts be free from jarring difcord. You fhew me what notes 
or key are proper to exprefs forrow (p ) ; ftifw me rather how in adver- 
fity I may abftain from fighs and groans, and fuch lamentable founds. 

And then for Geometry : it teacheth me to meafure large trails of 
land ; but I had much rather it fhould teach me how much is fufficient 
•for man. Arithmetic teaches me to call accounts, and to pradlife my 
hands in the arts of avarice; rather let it teach me that computations 
of this kind belong not to the main bufinefs of life; and that he is by 
no means the happier man, whofe large patrimony fatigues his fleward; 
nay, let it teach me how many fuperfluous things he poffeffeth, whom 
nothing could make more unhappy, than to be obliged to keep his own 
accounts. What availeth it me to know how to divide a field int# 
feveral parts, if I have not the heart to give my brother a fhare of it? 
Of what profit is it to me, to know with great exadlnefs, how many 
fquare feet are contained in an acre of ground ; and alfo to find out 
if it be not exactly meafured by the perch or pole; if fome over- 
powerful neighbour wrings me with forrow, having encroached upon 
what is mine ? Do you teach me to keep my own ? I had rather learn 
how, was I to lofe the whole, I might flill be chearful. 

Alasl I am driven, fome one will fay, from an eflate, that was my 
father’s and grandfather’s. What then ? can you tell me who was in 
poffeflion of it before your grandfather ? I do not fay what man, but 
what people? You entered upon it, not as the lord of it, but as a 
tenant. Do you.alk, whofe tenant you are? Why, if things go well 
with you (y), and the inconllancy of human affairs prevent it not, you 
are tenant to your heir. The lawyers deny, that prefcription of ufe 
can be pleaded for any thing that is common; now what you poffefs, 
is in common; it belongs to mankind. 

O the excellency of art! you know how to meafure a circle; you 
can reduce to a fquare any given figure; you can tell the difiances of 
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the ftarsj in fhort, there is nothing that belongs to numbers or figures, 
but what falls within your art : if then you are fo great an artift, mea- 
fure me the mind of man ; fay how great it is ; rather fay how little? 
You know what is a right line; but what availeth this,, if you know 
not what is right in. the conduct of life? 

. *1i t rolos[y 

I come now to the man who boafteth of his fkill in Afironomyj who/ 
knows (Frigida Saturni quo fefe ftella receptet, 

Quos ignis coeli Cyllenius erret in orbes. G.. T. 337.. 

See to what boufe cold Saturn's beams repair y 
Or where Cyllenius points his erring Jlar :■ Lauderdale. 
And what is there in all this, that Ifhould be follicitous to know when 
Saturn and Mars are in oppofition ? or when Mercury fete in the even- 
ing in the fight of Saturn ? I would rather know, that, whatever 
afpe&s thefe planets are in, they are fkill propitious to me, and cannot 
change their courfe,. to which they are fixed by an immutable decree- 
of the fates: they return according to their ftated feafons; they either 
bring on, or only point out (r), and denote, the efffcAs of all" things : 
but whether they are the caufe of every thing that happens, what 
availeth the knowledge of a thing that is immutable ; or, whether 
they only fignify and prefage fuch events, of what ufe is it to provide 
againft what you cannot poflibly efeape ? Whether you know thefe 
things,, or know them not, they will certainly come to pafs. 

Si vero fblem ad rapidum Stellafque fequentes ' 

Ordine refpicias, nunquanv te craftina fallet 
Hora, nec infidiis.no&is capiere ferense. Gi 1 . 4.24, 
Obfeme the daily circle of the fun ,, 

And the Jhort year of each revolving moon 
* By them thou Jhalt forefee the following day , 

Nor Jballa ftarry night thy hopes betray. Dryden. 

I am fufficiently and amply provided* againft any furprife. But may- 
I- not be deceived in to-morrow? certainly I mayj for that deceives a- 
man, which happens to him unknowingly. Now, I know, not what, 
will happen , but I know what may happen. Fortune can do nothing: 
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againft my expectation j I expeCt all (he can do ; if any thing bo 
remitted, I take it in good part. The hour deceives me if it favours 
me; yet even fo, it does not altogether deceive me; for as I know all 
things may happen, I know likewife that they may not happen: I 
expedt therefore good fortune, and am prepared againft bad (r). 

You muft bear with me, Lucilius, if I am not led in thefe matters 
by prefcription; if I a,m fomewhat particular in regard to the liberal 
Sciences', for I cannot be perfuaded to take painters into the number 
of their profeffors, any more than I would ftatuaries, mafons, and 
other minifters to luxury : I likewife exclude wreftlers j and the whole 
tribe of thofe whofe art confifts in dawbing their limbs with dull and 
oyl j as well as perfumers, cooks, and others, who ftudy with great 
ingenuity to ferve us in our pleafures. For what pretence, I pray you, 
have thofe morning fots (t), who fatten the body, but llarve the mind, 
to be called profeflors of liberal arts ? Can gluttony and drunkennefs 
be thought a liberal ftudy fit for youth, whom our anceftors were wont 
to exercife always in an ereCt attitude, in throwing darts, tolling the 
pike, breaking their horfes, or handling their arms? They taught 
their children nothing that was to be learned in an eafy and lolling 
pofture. But after all, neither thefe arts nor the former teach and 
nourilh virtue. For what avails it a man to manage a horfe, and break 
him to the bit, if ftill he himfelf is carried away by his unbridled 
paflions ? What advantageth it a man to overcome many in wreftling 
and boxing, if in the mean time he is overcome himfelf by anger ? 
What then , are the liberal Sciences of no advantage to us ? Yes, cer- 
tainly, of great advantage, in all other refpeCls, five in regard to vir- 
tue. For low as the mechanic arts are, which are wholly manual, 
they are moft ufeful inftruments, and of great fervice in life, though 
they belong not to virtue. Why then do we inflrudl children in the libe- 
ral Sciences ? not becaufe they inftil virtue, but becaufe they prepare 
the mind for the reception of it (»). As the firft principles of litera- 
ture (fo called by the ancients) by which children were taught their 
A, B, C, teach not the liberal arts, but only prepare them for inftruc- 
tion therein ; fo the liberal arts carry not. the mind direftly to virtue, 
but only expand, and make it fit for it. 

4- - Po/tdonuTT 
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Pojidonius faith, there are four kinds of arts? the mean and vulgar; 
the vain and fportive; the puerile, and the liberal. The vulgar are 
fuch as employ handicraftfmen ia the neceffary occupations of life ; in 
which there is not the leaf! pretence to gentility and honour. The 
vain and fportive are fuch as tend only to the pleafure of the eyes and 
ears ; among thefe you may reckon thofe fubtle engineers, who con- 
trive theatrical machines ( x ) to rife, as it were, of themfelves; and the 
ftage to widen and enlarge itfelf in all dimenfions, without the leaf! 
noife ; with other fuch curious and unexperienced entertainments; fuch 
as feparating the parts that were joined together; or things that were 
farafunder, uniting of their own accord; or fome lofty pyramid fink- 
ing gradually down into its bafe ; all which things ftrike the eyes of the 
unlkilful; and feem, as they know not the caufe of them, inftantane- 
eus miracles. Th e puerile^ but fuch as have the appearance of liberal , 
are thofe which the Greeks call ‘>> wtA,w * and we liber ales ; but the only 
true liberal, or, if I may fo fpeak, free arts, are fuch as are wholly 
employed in the purfuit of virtue. 

It is likewife laid, that as fome part of philofophy is called Natural; 
another part Moral; and another Rational; Jo this whole company of 
liberal arts claim to themfelves a place in philofophy . When we come to 
natural quejlions , we have recourfe to the teftimony of geometry; but 
does it therefore follow that it is part of that fcience which it aflifteth? 
Many things afiift us, and yet are not part of us ; nay, if they were 
really part of us, they would not affift us ; as meat is an help to the 
body, yet it is no part of it. Geometry hath certainly its peculiar 
ufe, and is fo far n-eceflary to philofophy as the artift is to that ; but 
neither is he a part of geometry, nor geometry of philofophy. 

Moreover, each profeflion hath its proper fphere; the philofopher 
ftudies and knows the caufes of natural things ; the numbers and mea- 
fures of which the geometrician is hunting after and computing. The 
philofopher knows the formation of the heavenly bodies, their nature, 
and feveral powers ; while the mathematician calculates their appear- 
ances, their motion direct and retrograde, their riling and fetting, and 
Vox.. II. O their 
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feeming ftationary, though they are all in perpetual motion : the phi- 
lofopher knows the reafon of the appearances of images in a glafs ; the 
geometrician can tell you the proper diltance of the objedt from the 
glafs, and what fort of glafs will refledt fuch an image. The philo- 
fopher will prove the fun to be a very large body ; the mathematician 
will tell you how large it is; but then he proceeds upon ufe and prac- 
tice; and in order thereto, you mull grant him certain principles and 
maxims : but the fcience that depends upon fo precarious a foundation 
cannot be called fure and perfedt. Philofophy never begs the queftion, 
it alks no foreign affiftance, but raifeth the whole work itfelf from the 
foundation. Mathematics, if I may fo fpeak, is a fuperficial art; the 
foundation on which it is built is not its own; it is obliged to other 
principles, whereby it proceeds to higher matters. Could it indeed 
reach truth of itfelf ; could it comprehend the nature of the whole 
world ; I fhould fay that it contributed much to the improvement of 
our minds ; which, by being converfant in heavenly matters, grow 
enlarged, and are flill acquiring new knowledge. But there is only 
one thing which perfedts the mind, and that is, the immutable know- 
ledge of good and evil, which belongs to philofophy alone; no other 
art concerns itfelf with this diftindtion. 

To run over a few particular virtues ; — Fortitude is a contemner of 
fuch things as men are generally afraid of; it defpifeth, provokes, and 
breaks the force of fuch terrors as are apt to enflave the mind. And 
how in any wife is this virtue ftrengthened and confirmed by the liberal 
arts ? Fidelity , the moll facred good of the human breall, cannot be 
compelled to deceive, by any neceflity; cannot be corrupted by any 
reward, how great foever; burn, faith Ihe, fmite , kill, 1 will not betray 
tny friend ; the more fever ely torture endeavours to come at any fecret , the 
more clofely will I keep it. Do the liberal Sciences ever inllill fuch cou- 
rage? 'Temperance rellrains our pleafures; fome Ihe utterly detells and 
abhors ; other fome Ihe difpenfeth with, having reduced them to a pro- 
per mean, and never purfues them merely for pleafure’s fake. Huma- 
nity forbids a man to be haughty towards his companions, or covetous : 
in words, in deeds, in affedtions Ihe Iheweth herfelf gentle and con- 
4 defcending 
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defcending unto all; {he judgeth not ill of any man; and delights in 
that as her own chief good, which is likely to promote the good of 
others. Do the liberal Sciences teach fuch good qualities? No; no 
more than they do fimplicity, modefty, frugality, and good ceconomy; 
no more than they do clemency ; which is as {paring of another’s blood 
as of her own ; and knows that man is not to be treated by man pro- 
digally or cruelly. 

But when you affirm , it is faid, that without the liberal Sciences a man 
cannot reach virtue ; how can you deny that they contribute to virtue ? 
Why, becaufe neither without food can a man arrive at virtue, and yet 
food belongeth not to virtue. Timber of itfelf contributes nothing to a 
{hip, though without timber a Chip cannot be built. There is no rea- 
fon, I fay, to think, that a thing {hould^be made by that, without 
which it cannot be made. It may indeed be faid, that without the 
liberal Arts a man may arrive at virtue: for though virtue be a thing 
to be learned, yet it is not learned merely by thele fciences. And 
why Ihould I no t think that a m an may beco me a wife man, though 
he knows not . hjsJcttcrs ; fince wifdom confifts not in the knowledge 
of letters? It is converfant about things, not about words; and I 
know not whether that may not prove the more faithful memory, 
which depends upon its own intrinfic ftrength (y). 

Wifdom is very powerful and extenlive; it requires a large fpace to 
range in ; it mu ft ftudy all things both divine and human ; things paft, 
and to come; tranfitory, and eternal; and even Time itfelf : concern- 
ing which alone, confider how many queftions may be ftarted ; as firft, 
whether any thing be felf-exijlent ; and next, whether any thing was before 
Time ; if Time began with the world', ox whether before the world bad being, 
becaufe there muji have been fomething , there was not alfo Time (z). Innu • 
merable are alfo the queftions concerning the foul ; as, whence it is[aa ) ; 
of what quality ; when it begins to be', and how long it Jhall continue in being ; 
whether it be fubjeft to tranfmigration ; and, fill changing its habitation , 
faffieth from one form of living creatures into another ; whether it performs 
no more than one fervice , and being fet free wanders about the univerfe-, 
whether it be a body, or not ; what it will be employed upon when it ceafetb 
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to adl in conjunction with the body ; how it will ufe its liberty when it hath 
efcaped from this prifon whether it will forget all that ispajl , and there 
begin to know herfelf when , diflodged from this body, foe feats herfelf on 
high. Thus, how great part foever of things, or human ot_divine, 
you at prefent comprehend, you will (till find matter enough to employ 
and fatigue the mind in the fearch of farther truths. 

That things therefore fo many and of fo great confequence may- find 
place for their reception, it is necefiary that all that are fuperfiuous 
ihould be removed from the mind. Virtue cannot endure to be 
ftraiten’d; (he is fo great as to require boundlefs room: let all things 
therefore be expell’d ; and the whole mind laid open for the reception 
of her alone. But forafinuch as there is a certain delight in the know- 
ledge of many arts ; let fo much of them be retained as may be thought 
necefiary. If you think a man worthy of reproof who fpends his 
money in fuperfluities, and is proud of adorning his houfe with the 
moil: pompous furniture; will you not alfo think him bla meable, who 
is bufied in filling, his head with a lumber of ufelefs knowledge^ To 
defire to know more than is requifite for a man to know, is a fort of 
intemperance.. 

Befides this eager purfuit of the liberal arts is apt to make a man 
troublefome, verbofe, impertinent, felf-conceited, and therefore drf- - 
daining to l»arn things necefiary, being already overftocked with fuper- 
fluities. Didymus the Grammarian is faid to have wrote 4000 books (bbj; 
how wretched muil a man have been only to have read fo many trifling 
things? for, in thefe books, great enquiry is made after the country of 
Homer-, who was the true mother of /Eneas (cc) ; whether Anacreon was 
more fottifh than amorous ; whether Sappho was a proftitute ; and other 
the like trifles; which, if a man knew them, he would not be forry to 
forget. Go now, O man, and deny, that life is long. 

But to come to our own fed:: I will fliew you, Lucilius, that even 
here many things are to be rooted out; many to be cut down as it wefe ' 
with an axe. With how great lofs of time, with how much imperti- 
nence, and plague to the ears of other men, have fome laboured to 
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obtain that empty commendation, O what a learned man! We ought 
rather to be content with that more Ample and plain one, O what a 
good man ! If fnch then our duty, (hall I perufe the annals of all 
nations, in fearch of the man who firft wrote verfes? Shall I pretend 
to reckon up, though I have no records, the time between Orpheus and 
Homer ? Shall I review the critical remarks of Arijlarchius wherein he 
takes upon him to cenfure the verfes of others ? and wear out an age in 
counting fyilables? Shall I for ever be poring over the dull of Geo- 
metricians {dd) ? Shall I be fo regardlefs of that wholefome precept, 
Tempori parce, bujband well your time ? Mull I know all thefe- things? 
What then can I pardonably be ignorant of {ee) ? 

Appian , the Grammarian, who in the time of Caius Cafar, was car- 
ried about all Greece , and was every where honoured with the title of a 
fecond Homer , faid, that Homer , after he had compofed the Odyffes and 
Iliad , added to the latter,' which treats of the Trojan war, the begin- 
ning, as it* now Hands; and in: order to prove this, he alledged, that 
Homer had defignedly began the firft line with two letters that pointed 
out the number of both books (ff). Such then are the trifles which a- 
man mull know, who is ambitious of knowing many things. 

But think now, my friend, how much time you may be deprived of 
by a bad (late of health ; how mnch mull be taken up with neceflary 
bufinefs, public, private, daily; and how much by fleep; meafure the 
days of man ; they are not fufiicient for lo many things; I am fpeaking, 
of the liberal Jludies ; but among the philofophers themfelves how many 
things are fuperfluous ! and how great is their idle wafte of time ! for 
they alfo have condefcended to the weighing of. fyilables, . and to the 
peculiar ufes of conjunctions and prepofitions, fo as even to envy both 
the Grammarians and Geometricians : and whatever they found fuper- 
fluous in the fchools of thefc they have traniplanted into their own. 
Hence it is they knew better how to fpeak than to live. Learn now, 
O Lucilius, what great mifehief may accrue from too much fubtlety ; 
and how- great an enemy it is to truth ! 
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Protagoras {gg) faith, that upon every fubjett men may argue indiffe- 
rently pro and con', even though the fubjeft be, ’whether every thing is dis- 
putable on each Jide of the quefion. Naufiphanes (bh) faith that nothing 
can be j aid more to be, than not to be. Parmenides ( iij faith, that all 
•we fee, is nothing upon the whole. Zeno of Elea cuts lhort the queftion, 
and affirms, that nothing is. Of much the fame opinion are the Mega- 
renfians {kk), the Eretricians (//), and Academics , who have introduced 
a new fort of knowledge, to know nothing {mm) : now you may fling all 
thefe into the common flock of thofe who profefs the liberal arts ; as 
thofe profeflors teach me a knowledge of little or no profit to me; thefe 
philofophers rob me of the hopes of knowing any thing at all : it is bet- 
ter however I think to know what is fuperfluous, than to know nothing. 
The former holds out no light to diredt me in the way to truth, but 
thefe quite put out my eyes. If I believe Protagoras , there is nothing 
in the nature of things but what is doubtful ; if Naufphanes , this one 
thing only is certain, that nothing is certain : if Parmenides , there is but 
one thing: if Zenon , there is not even one. What then are we ? and 
what are all things that furround, nourifh, and fuflain us ? The 
whole nature of things is but a fhadow, vain and deceitful. Indeed I 
cannot eafily fay, whether I am more angry at thofe, who would have 
us to know nothing; or thofe, who have not left us fo much as this, 
to know > nothing . 



ANNOTATIONS, See. 

• In fome books this Epiftle is flyled, L. Anmei Senecae Liter <?e feptem artibus Liberalibus, as 
if it was a feparate treatife; but long as it is (and indeed there are fome longer) Lipjius perfifts in 
ranging it among the Epiftles. 

+ The Romans called thofe the liberal ftudies, or (ciences, which the Greeks called zjxuKfl/tt 
i. e. certain exercifes , which almoft all gentlemen of birth and fortune were ufed to 
employ themfelves in, not in order to make themfelves thorough mailers therein, but only to 
acquire fuch a fmattering and take in them, as might become their gentility, and without which 
they would make but a poor figure in life,. They therefore were firft taught Grammar, in order to 
form a juft expreflion and propriety in fpeech. From hence they pafled on to the reading the Hif- 
torians and Poets : nor was it thought lefs neceffary to inllruft them in Arithmetic, Geometry, Mufic : 
fome were likewife taught Painting ; they hadalfo their feveral {Angelo's or) makers, to teach them 
to wreftle, to ride, and to perform other manly exercifes of the body. Concerning thefe ftudiea 
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therefore Sentea, in this moft excellent Epiftle, pronounce th in general, thpt not one of them is to 
be porfoed merely upon Its own acuoqnt j and they are only, nfeful forafinnch as they are fubfervient 
to qualify and prepare the minds of young men* as yet not capable of more weighty or folid matters 
for the ftudy and acquifition of vnfdatne which, and only which, among them all, deferves to be 
called h beral-, as being that alone which is of ( n ttcvca tJforoe to dclivw.mm* (top the vileft of all 
ilavery, even that of fin and luft. M. 

Fundamenta, quibus nixatur vita fidolque. 

1 Such the foundation, fiuk.tbt.iad 

On .which tbt lift and health of mat • depend. 

[a) Nullum fufpido.] This he fpeales as a Stoic. So Zone, (which many objeft to him) Tor 
tyuvKkitt Veit'S** axjftirttr inn foutn, declares tbt gelt of literature nfcUfs. And principally thff 
Cynics, according to Laertee, decried the • fiune, safe/rmw ri s yanks* fueAn/utre. This 
however is fpeaking comparatively ; letters indeed oonfidered in themfdves are little more than 
mere amufement, far, fays Seneca (De Brev. Vit. c. tq.) cqjus errores minuent 1 cujus cupiditates 
premunt, quern fortiorem, quemjuftiorem, quern liheraliorem facie nt, wbofe errors -will they Uflin, 
wbofe pajflons will they tbteb, whom will they maitnure brave , stare jnfi, mere liberal f Sed 
— Non animum metu. 

Non mortis laqueis expedient caput. Her. Od. iii. 14. 8. 

— Not all thy wealth Jbeil Ja vt 

Tby mind from fior, er body from the grove, Creech. 

But after all, fays Clemens, senlefe wifdem it frettBed by the fence of pbilsfopby, tad erudition, it will 
be expofed to tbt fiutrre and infidtt offopbifiry And Juftin, Pbilafopbyis a truly great and noble ptjfef. 
fion, venerable in tbt fight of God, fbrafmncb at it leadotb us to him , andfieetb tbt mind there. Sappy 
and blejftd art they wbofe minds artfojitttdl 

(d) Quod in ses exit] Maritas fays he knows net what to make of this expreffion : and as to 
what follows, merkarin artifida, he reads militate*. He might as. well, I think, read mtrcqferiee, 
as bring fiusewhat nearer die original. 

(0 Many of dm ancients bad fuch a veneration for Homer, that they would have it thought, all 
pbilofopby, and every tenet of tbt pbsleftpbtrs fitwtd originally free* him. Bat Seneca maintains that 
this very argument proves Homer to be no pbilofopbtr , becaufe the firft feeds of opinions lo widely 
different in themfelves, are found fcattered in bis works, biuret. 

Certainly a Pbilofipbor, lays Lipfius, if there tver\wns mu, Bafil. T17<r* fib n votmt tS 'Opusfp 
iftrsif term *v*in f , k. t. k. The whole poetry ef Homer is in presto of virtue, unltft what it added 
for tbt fake of grate and ornament. Vid. Lipf. Manud. 1 . 7. 

(d) For, becanfe lllyfietie ts fo high a value upon his own country, rocky and barren as it was, 
as not to be diverted from the defire and love of it, by die promife of immortality from Cirti and 
Calypfo ; this they interpret, as that by the name of Ithaca yon are to uaderftand Pirtnt, lor whole 
fake alone all other things are to beddjnfed by a wife man. Merit. 

But Homer goes fti’.l further, as if the pofieffioaof virtue was nothing, nqleis it was brought forth 
into aftion, as when Pamelas chiding dtbilltt, calls him Axspw. 

Ms tfsi yt v oiot ye a aCos fjsKoc, it av .tuKoattu, 

Atr*fvnr — II. 16. 30. 

May never rage like tbine my find enjlave, 

O great in vain ! nssprofitabiy brave / 

Tby country flighted in her laft dijhoft, 

v What friend, wbat man, from tbtejbalt hope rodrtfs P Pope. 

-Vid. Plutarch, de Homcro, 6. 76. 
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(e) As when he introduced Ulyffes faying, 

Ov yet? tyu yi rt pit fit tiaoc Svai. K. r. A. O/. f • j. 

i/ew fiweet the produBs of a peaceful reign ! 

The heaven - taught poet and enchanting ft r ain't 
The well fill'd palace, the perpetual feaft , 

A land rejoicing , and a people bleft ! 

How goodly fecms it ever to employ 
Man's facial day e tn union and in joy ! 

The plenteous board high-heap' d with cakes divine , 

And o'er the foaming bowl the laughing wine ! Pope. 

But particularly the defcription of one of the cities on the fhieldof Achilles . II. it. 

Here /acred pomp and genial feaft delight. 

And fclemn dance, and Hymeneal rite,-— 

Along the ftrfcts the new-made brides are led. 

With torches flaming to the nuptial bed: 

The youthful dancers, in a circle bound , 

To the foft flute , and cittern's fiver found, &C. 

(f) Allowing three forts of good, as comprized in the defcription of Mercury ™. 

Oh* <fii <rvf‘p.iL< Kcti Hcfo? etytflsf, 

ti voov, fjatKetfuv tffft toxjw. II. ft*. 377. 

A beauteous youth, majeftic and divine. 

He feem'd ; fair offspring of fome princely line. Pope. 

But as the word tria is wanting in fome copies, it may be underftood of wealth, prolperily, and 
other good things of life of which Homer fays the Gods are th c givers, S orn^tte ««u>r. See Ep. 66. 

( f ) Some fuppofe Homer to be the elder, as Philochorus, Xenophanes , and Plutarch, (Confol. ad 
Apoll.) Others give the feniority to Hefiod, as Accius , the poet, and Ephorus, the hiflorian. But 
Varro feems to determine it, faying, non efle dubium quin aliquo tempore eodem vixerint; vel 
Homerum aliquanto antiquiorem, that they lived much about the fame time , (A. M. 3000), or that 
Homer was femewh at the elder of the two, Agell. iii. II. xvii. 21. 

(h) Muretus fuppofeth, -that Helen was much older than Hecuba, but that ihe carried her age 
better, begaufe (he was the daughter of Jupiter, 

(0 Patroclus is generally thought to have been the younger ; but fee Pclitian, Mifcell. c. 45. 

(£) Some therefore have fancied tjiat he wandered in the Atlantic Ocean. But certainly there is 
no need to be fcrupuloufly inquilitive concerning fuch things as are mania illy fabulous. Agdlius 
alludes to this qucllion, (1. 14. c. 6.) where he introduces one of his fervants difputing, whether 
Ulyffes wandered, iv 7* ztreo $A\Ar<rn k, t. A. in the Mediterranean, according to Ariltarchus, or in 
the Ocean, according to Crates. 

(/) In like manner Diogenes is faid to have reproved the Grammarians ; forafmuch as they were 
follicitous to know what evils Ulyffcs fuffered, but were negligent of their own. 

(m) Sunt enim qui dicant, earn omnibus porcis fecilfe copiam fui, atque ex illo promifeuo coitu 
natum Pana, At alii hunc ipfum capripedem Deumnatum ex Penelopa et Mercurio in hircum con- 
verfo, egregiam mulieris pudicitiam ! quse cum fe a virorum confortio puram integramque fervaret, 
ad bird, belli videlicet et fuayeolentis anynalis concubitu non abhorruerit. Muret, 

(n) Undoubtedly in the mind, nec opprelfo corpore amittitur, Augufl. (de liv. Dei. 1 . 17. Vis 
aliena pudicitiam n n excutlt, etfi pudorem incutit. 

(0) Diogenes faith of muficians, tk* f xvasKvf fxiv iv tm At/pA ^opefa* dpuoT]i$&i 9 AVApy.oJTA di 
k yj.iv t a 'i'VyJif «•-!*. That they kept the firings of their harps in tune , but neglected to turn their 

fouls io good morals , 
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(p) Modi flcbiles ] Softly /wet in Lydian meafure ♦ Dryden’s Ode, 

(f ) i. e, if you are happy in having an heir to your snind, 

(r) Eft'edtus rerum omnium aut movent aut notan t] Vid. Lip/. Philol. ii. 13. 

(/} In Anthologia. 

E / feir »Tr a •**$*¥, 

K it ft# Tct^nr, k&k'ov nr 70 ftctdtr 
E’» <N ereJ «V, « «r (xx$ out 

T / A* fut&Tr j £p# ^A?p 'Tflt-3-eT r. 

// avails nothing, or to know. 

Or not, what we muft undergo ; 

for whatever we muft endure , 

Sweet patience is the only cure • 

(/) Jejuni vomitoris] See Epift. 122. 

(«) Pbilo, Clem? ir otMiAti auKetot vfOKocrTAt ; As the veftibule to a boufe, and fuburbs to a city , 
Juch are the liberal arts to virtue ; they are the way that leads to it . 

(*) Pegmata per fe furgentia] Auguftin de Civ. Dei, c. 24. Ad quam ttupenda opera induftria 
humana pervenit ) qux in theatro mirabilia fpeclantibus audientibus incredibilia facienda et exbi- 
bcnda molita eil ! Crefccbant in fublima Pegmata, 

Et crefcunt media pegmata celfa via. Martial . 

Subfidebant eadexn. Claudian . * 

Mobile ponderibus defcendat Pcgma redu&is. 

Inque chori fpeciem fpargentes ardua flammas 
Scena rotet, vanos effingat mulciber orbes 
Per tabulas impune vagus : pittxque citato 
Ludant igne trabes, et non permiila moraeri 
Fida per innocuos errent incendia turns. 

Apuleius 1 . x. Jamque tota fuave fragrante cavea montem ilium ligneum terrae vorago decepit. 
Machinatores fabricarum aftutia unius converfionis, multa et varia pariter adminiftrant. Id \ 
Vid. Lip f de Amphitheatre, c. 22. Phi land . in Vitruv. 1. 9. Suet on . in Nero. 

(j) It was thought by many of the antients that/*//*™ rather hurt than profit the memory ; foraf- 
much as trufting to theTe, men are lefs diligent in fixing in their minds fuch things as they learn ; 
as Dictionaries, &c. are apt to make fchoolboys more carelefs and idle. Whereupon Tbamds, king 
of Egypt, when Theutb the inventor of letters called them an help and fure remedy for the memory, thus 

refutes him, K .*/ rvr av tatji p Sr }p*ftfut tw ,. — KX*r ftyw/uiif, v-rofjLvhaicn ^f^Kov typer 

mp* Plato in Phaedr. The inventor of letters bath found out an help or remedy, not of memory, but of 
reminifcence. And, Caef. de Bell. Gallico, 1 . 6. c. 8. Caefar tells us that the Druids inftruCted their 
pupils in the Greek tongue \ for tvo reafons, firft, that their learning might not become common and vul- 
gar ; and, 2dly, that fcbolars might not truft fo much to their writings as to their memory ; as it hap - 
penttb for the moft part, that men rely upon the truft of books and papers, and in the mean time omit 
the benefit of good remembrance. 

(*) Negamns, ubi fola principia funt, tempus efle. Non habet tempus aeternitas, omne enim 
tempus ip fa eft. Tertullian . See Epp. i. 49. 117. Lipf. Phyfiol. ii. 24, 

{am) Whence it is, the foul was held by moft of the antient philofophers, efpecially by the Pytha- 
goreans and the Stoics, to be a difeerped part of the divine e/fence. Cicero reprefents it, as acknow- 
ledged by the beft and wifeft men, that our fouls are emanations from the univerfal mind ; and con- 
sequently immortal ; and this convi8ion, fays he, strifes within me, from reflecting, that eonfidering 
fhe mighty quickuefs with which the human foul is endowed \ its vaft collodion of paft, and provifton for 
Vot* II. f future 
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future events ; the variety of the Arts , and the import ante of the Sciences , with all its numerous invest* 
tions ; I fay, confidcring all this, it is impojjible for that nature , that is the receptacle of fo many different 
properties , to be mortal, Cic. de Sen. c. 21. Subject to tranfmigration . See Epid. 65. (N. k) 
Ovid introduces Pythagoras as delivering his doftrine to the people of Crotona . 

Morte carent animae, femperque priore relifta. 

Sede novis domibus vivunt, habitentque recept*. Met. xv. 156. 

— Our fouls their antient houfes leave , 

To live in new, which them, as guejls, receive . 

— She feats herfelf on high. Socrates, in Plato, fays many excellent things concerning the hap- 
pinefs to be enjoyed in a future (late ; he talks of its going, after its departure hence, into a place 
like it f elf, noble, pure , invijible, to a wife and good God, whither, fays he, if it pleafes God, I Jhall 
foon go. And particularly, that the foul which gives itfelf up to the dudy of wifdom and philofophy, 
and lives ab ft rafted from the body, goes at death to that which is like itfelf, divine, immortal, wife, 
to which when it arrives it Jhall be happy, freed from error, ignorance, fears, difcrdtrly Icve, and other 
human evils, and lives , as it is jaid of the initiated, the reft of its life with the Gods. — Bleffed are the 
pure of heart, for they Jhall fee God. Matth. v. 8. The righteous Jhall Jhine forth as the fun in the 
kingdom of the Father, xiii. 43 * 

(bb) Saidas fays 3500, and that on account of his laborious works he was called 
fronjides . He lived in the time of Cicero and Auguftus. 

(cr) Venus being generally fuppofed his mother. 

(dd) In geometric pulvere] So pulvis eruditus, in Cicero ; i. e- the dull wherein the geome- 
tricians were ufed to draw their figures* 

(«) Ep. i. Haec feiam ? et quid ignorem ? L e- as it is impoffible for a man to know all things, 
there mud be fome things, which if lam obliged to know, I cannot conceive what thofe things be; 
wliich it is pardonable not to know. — Muretus , Haec feiam, ut quid — Erafmus et quid li — Stephanas 9 
et quid fim. — So the old tranflation , Jhall I know theft things , and be ignorant of myfelf ? Lipfius , et 
quid ignorem ? Juretus, without an interrogation, nec feiam quid ignorem, i. e. lam not concerned 
at not knowing many things which it is better to be ignorant of than, to know . 

(ff) MHk/i— M. 40. H. 8. i. e. 48. 

( gg) Protagoras, a fcholar of Democritus, and the fon of Menander, the riched man in Thrace , 
who entertained Xerxes in his expedition againd Greece ; for which bounty the magi or wife men 
that were with Xerxes , indrufted his fon, Protagoras, in all their learning, which they could not 
have done but by permiffion of the King. 

(bk) Nauftphancs , a follower of Democritus ; abufed by Epicurus with all manner of contumely. 
Cic. de Nat. Deor. 1 . 26. 

(ii) Parmenides, a philofopher of Elis, icholar and friend of Xenophon. He is mentioned by 
Plato, who hath alfo wrote a dialogue {concerning ideas) in his name. He is fuppofed to be the fird 
who took notice of Lucifer and Hefperus, the Morning and Evening Star being the fame. 

{kk) The people of Megara, a city of Achaia, between Athens and the idhmusof Corinth. The 
birth-place of Euclid. It dill retains the name. 

(//) Eretrici] So called from Eretria, a city in the ifle Eubaa, the birth-place of Menedcmus, 
their founder. — al . Cretici. Pine tan. ridiculoufly enough; Critici, i. e. judiciales. 

(mm) A feft of philofophers, who followed the doftrine of Socrates and Plato, as to the uncer- 
tainty of knowledge, and the incompreheniibility of truth. Among the antients they were called 
Academici ; but iince the redoration of learning they have afiumed the denomination of Platonifts. 
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EPISTLE LXXX1X. 



Ube Diftm&m between Wifdem and Philofophy. 



Y OU delire, Lucilius , to have philofophy rightly diftinguilhed, and 
its vail body dilpoled into members : this is certainly of confequence, 
and very neceflary for a man who alpires after wifdom; for by the 
parts we are more eafily led to a knowledge of the whole. I could 
wilh therefore the whole of philofophy was prelented to our view in 
like manner as the face of the univerfe, exhibiting a light like that of 
the world ; it would furely trapfport mankind with admiration of its 
beauty ; and draw them off from thole things which they now think 
great, merely through ignorance of what is really fo. But becaule this 
is not to be expedted, we mull rell fatisfied with beholding her under 
the fame obfcurity as we do the myileries of the world. 

The mind indeed of a philofopher comprehends the whole frame 
thereof, and paffeth over it not lefs fwiftly, than the eye over the 
vilible heavens. But to us, who have as yet great darknefs to break 
through, and whole fight faileth even in things that are near at hand, 
as we are not capable of receiving the whole, the parts feparately con- 
fidered are much more intelligible. I will endeavour therefore to 
grant your requell; and will divide philofophy into parts, not into 
icraps; for it will be more proper to divide, than to hack it; lince it 
is as difficult to comprehend the fmallell things as the largell. It is 
ufual therefore to divide a people into tribes, and an army into com- 
panies; whatever is very extraordinary, either in iize or quantity, is 
much better known, I lay, when divided into parts ; provided they 
are not too numerous, or too fmall. Divifions too minqte render a 
thing as intricate, as if no divifion had been made at all : fubdivifions, 
as it were, to the.leafi particle of dull, only create coofufion. 
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Firft then I will Ihew you, Lucilius, according to your defire, the 
diftindtion that is to be made between Wifdom and Philofophy [a). 
Wifdom is the perfedt good of the human mind* Philofophy is the 
love and affedtation of Wifdom; Ihe points out the way thereto: the 
word Philofophy difcovers plainly enough what it is, and from whence 
it has its name; Wifdom is by fome defined, the knowledge of things 
divine and human ; by others, the knowledge of things divine and human 
with their caufes : but this addition feems to me fuperfluous, forafmuch 
as the caufes are parts of things human and divine. Philofophy like- 
wife hath been defined different ways ; fome have called it, thefudy of 
virtue (h ) ; others, the fudy of the mind's improvement ; and others ffill 
an earnefl defre of or an inclination to, right reafon. 

From whence it is plain there is a difference between Philofophy 
and Wifdom; for it is impoflible the thing affedting Ihould be the fame 
With the thing affedted. As then there is a great difference between 
avarice and wealth ; inafmuch as that covets, and this is coveted- fo 
is there between Philofophy and Wifdom ; as this is the effedt and 
reward of the other ; the one is the road, the other the end of the 
journey. Wifdom is what the Greeks call s*«, Sophia the Romans 
likewife adopted the fame word; and ffill make ufe of it in Philofophia. 
This is manifeft from fome antient comedies, and the infcription on the 
monument of Dojfennus (c). 

Hofpes refifte, et fophiam Doflenni lege. 

Stay, fir anger, and learn the wifdom of Doflennus. 

Some indeed of our fedt have thought, that though Philofophy be the 
ftudy of virtue, and this the thing fought after, and that what feeks, yet 
they are fo clofely connedted, as not to be divided ; fince neither is 
Philofophy without virtue, nor virtue without Philofophy. Philo- 
fophy is the ftudy of virtue, but by the means *of Virtue itfelf ; as 
there cannot be virtue but what delights in itfelf, nor a defire of virtue 
but by virtue itfelf: for, it is not here, as when any thing is aimed at 
from afar, the perfon who takes aim is in one place, and the thing 
aimed at in another ; nor as the ways that lead to a city, and are with- 
out; fince the way to virtue is in and through itfelf; Philofophy and 
virtue therefore coincide. 



Again; 
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Again; many and very principal authors have divided Philofophy 
into three parts (d), moral, natural and rational, or difcourfive. The 
€rjl frames and fets in order the mind : the fecond fearches into the 
nature of things; and the third ftudies the propriety of words, the 
ftrudlure and manner of reafoning, fo as not to be impofed upon by 
falfehood for truth. But there are thofe who are pleaied to divide 
Philofophy, fome into fewer, and fome into more parts; fome (for 
inftance the Arijlotelians) have added a fourth branch, the civil, or 
public; becaufe it is engaged in a peculiar exercife, and employed upon 
a different fubjedt: and fome have added to thefe another divilion, 
which the Greeks call (economical, or the art of managing 

family affairs. Some have likewife affigned a place to the different 
kinds and occupations of life: but there are none of all thefe but what 
come under the firft divifion. Moral Philofophy . 

On the other hand the Epicureans rejedted the third branch (<?), and* 
only retained the two former. Moral and Natural ; and being con- 
ffrained in the examination of things to difcern antiquities, and to dis- 
cover the falfities, that are often concealed under the appearance of 
truth, they have given another name to the rational, and affigned it a 
place under the title of judicial and regular (f), but they ftiH look 
upon it only as an appendix to natural Philofophy. The Cyrcnaics 
take away both natural and rational ; contenting themfelves with mordT 
only; but they introduce, what they before rejected, in another way ; 
for, they divide moral Philofophy into five parts; one relating to things 
to be put fued or avoided; a fecond, concerning the paflions and affec- 
tions; a third, concerning adtions ; a fourth, concerning caufes; and a 
fifth concerning arguments : but the caufes of things belong to natural ; 
arguments to rational ; and adtions to moral Philofophy. Arifio of 
Chios (g) maintained that natural and rational Philofophy were not 
only fuperfluous but contrary; (Sc. to Wifd'om and Virtue ) and the 
moral, which was- the only one he allowed, he greatly maimed; foraf- 
much as he abolifhed that part which relates to admonitions {h), faying, 
that this belonged rather to the Pedagogue than to the Philofopher ; as if 
the wife man was any thing elfc than the injlrufter of mankind. 

Concluding 
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Concluding therefore Philofophy to be rightly divided into three 
parts, we will begin with the moral. Now, moral Philofophy may 
likewife be divided into three parts; the firft relates to diligence in 
giving fuum cuique, every one their own ; and estimating every thing 
according to its true worth. A very ufeful part indeed! For what 
can be more neceffary than to fet a due value upon things ? The fecond 
regards power, or a defire to adfc; the third adtions. By the firft, you 
are taught to judge of things according to quantity or quality; by the 
fecond, to diredt the affedtions, and moderate their impulfe : and by 
the third, to fuit ydUr endeavours to theadtion; that in all things you 
may be confiftent. Whatever is wanting of thefe three, the lofs of it 
will diforder the reft. For what Signifies it to be able to eftimate all 
things rightly, if you have no command of yourfelf? Or what avails 
it to reftrain the vehemence of defire, and to have the affedtions under 
command, if, as things may require, you know not the proper time, 
when, or what, or where, or how to adt? For it is one thing to know 
the dignity and value of things, and another, to know times and fea- 
fonsj and another, to reftrain the vehemence of defire, fo as to go 
calmly, and not ruSh precipitately, upon adtion. Life therefore is 
then confiftent with itfelf, when the effort and the adtion agree toge- 
ther. An effort proceedeth from the dignity of things, and is either 
remifs or more earneft, according to the worthinefs of the objedt 
ptirfued. 

2. Natural Philofophy is twofold; as it relates to things corporeal, 
■or incorporeal ; and thele again are divided, as I may fo fpeak, into 
their feveral degrees. _ The part that relates to body, firft confiders the 
things that make or engender ; and next the things that are made or 
engendered. Now, the elements are fuppofed to be made, or to receive 
being from another. Element is confidered by fome as a fingle topic; 
by others, as a fubjedt divided into matter, and a <caitfe moving all 
things, even the elements themfelves (;)„ 

3. And now as to the divifion of rational Philofophy* Every fpeech 
is cither a continued one, or divided into queftion and anfwer : this 

they 
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they call JW*7/*a, dialectic ■, or the art of logic; and the other, ftmfni, 
rhetorical . Rhetoric is concerned about the fenfe and conftru&ion of 
words; logic, or the dialectic, is divided into two parts, viz. words, 
end their fignifications; i. e. into things which are fpoken of, and the 
expreflion in which they are delivered. And then follows too great a 
defeription to be difeuffed at prefent; fo here I fhall conclude the 
fubjett, 

Et fumma fequar faftigia rerum. 

And treat on things of higher confequence ; 

Otherwife was I to enter on all the divifions and fubdivifions it would 
fwcll this EpifUe into a large volume of queftions (£). I would not 
however deter you, Lucilius, from reading thofe things, provided you 
immediately refer whatever you read to the improvement of morals. 
Study principally to correct thefe:- flir up in you whatever feems lan- 
guid; bind up theloofe; check the flubborn ; and thwart, as much as 
you can, your own irregular defires,, and thofe of the public; and 
fhould the world fay. Will you be always in the fame f rain of reproof ? 
make anfwer. It is for me rather to fay y Will ye be always giving the fame * 
offence ? ye would have the remedies ceafe , while the malady fill continues: 
it behoves me fo much the more to ffeaki and, becaufe ye are obfinate, to 
perfevere in my reproof L. A medicine begins to take effeft, when a dijtem - 
pered body is fenfble of pam t at being touched: refrattory as ye are, I will 
fill utter fuck things as , I think , will prof t you ; with words perhaps that 
may fometimes prove not very fmootb and agreeable: and, becaufe ye do not 
chufe to bear them feverally , and in private, I thus exhort you publickly , 
and in general. 

** How far will ye extend the bounds of your pofieffions ? A large 
44 traft of land, fufficient heretofore for a whole nation, is fcarce wide 
“ enough now for a fingle Lord ! How far will ye enlarge your. 
44 arable, not content with the tillage of whole provinces,, which ye 
** hold only as a fingle farm ?. Famous ftreams running through pri- 
** vate grounds, and great rivers, the boundaries formerly of great. 
44 nations, from their fountain head to their mouth are yours : and 
44 .even this is not enough, unlefs you gird the feas within your eflates 

44 unlefs 
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“ uubis your bailiff extends his authority beyond the Adriatic, the 
“ Ionian, and /Egean feas. Nay, unlefs the iflands, the feat of fome 
** great generals, be reckoned as infignificant trifles. But go on j 
“ extend your pofleflions as far as ye pleafe ; call it only a country 
“ farm, which was once an empire; make all you can get your own; 
there will flill be fomething left for others.” 

A word or two now with you, whole luxury is as extenfive as the 
avarice of the former. I afk you, “ whether you intend to leave no 
“ lake, but what the tops of your villas hang over? No river, whofe 
“ banks are not covered with your magnificent buildings ? Shall 
“ wherever any vein of warm water fprings up, new baths he eredted 
“ to indulge you in luxury ? Wherever the winding fhore forms ltfelf 
“ into a bay will ye lay a foundation for building; and not content 
** with die firm ground, unlefs it be of your own making, drive the 
“ feas before you, by flinging into it numberlefs loads of rubbifh (/) ? 
*■* But know, that fplendid and pompous as your houfes are, in various 
** places; fome raifed on mountains, for a wide profpedt over fea and 
** land; and others on the plain, to the height of mountains; build, 
«« I fay, as many as ye will, and as great ; ye are flill, fevcrally confi- 
“ dered, but as a Angle perfon, and a little, a very little, body. Of 
** what ufe are many flately bedchambers ? you yourfelf can lie but in 
“ one; and where you are not, that cannot be called yours” 

Laflly, I addrefs myfelf to you, whofe throat is fo deep and infatiable, 
that every fea and every land mull be ranfacked for your provifion. 
“ Hence, with great toil and trouble, hooks, and fnares, and va- 
“ rious kinds of nets, are continually made ufe of in purfuit of prey. 
4t No living animal can have peace, but fuch as ye are already glutted 
“ with. How little can you relifh of thofe banquets, prepared as they 
“ are by fo many hands, and at fo great an expence, when ye fit down 
«* to them, with a mouth already palled with the like dainties ? How 
“ little of that wild boar, which was taken with fo much hazard, can 
“ the mafler eat, with a queafy and loathing flomach ? How few of 
thofe fhell-fifh, brought from afar, can the mouth that never thinks 
4 44 it 
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** it has enough, devour? How wretched are ye not to know, that 
“ your eye , as they fay, is bigger than your belly /” / 

Let fuch be your difcourfe to others; and while you fpeak, Lucilius, 
attend to what you fay : and fo write, that what you have wr te, you 
may read with pleafure. Refer all to Morality , and to calming the 
rage of the headftrong paffions. Study not (till to know more, but, 
from what you know, to be a better man. 



A N N O T A T I O N S, &c. 



(a) They are generally confounded by thephilofophers; as when Plate fays, H* Pi y% fiKoaffla, U 
xrimi *• Tirafuif, Philofophy is the acfuifitiou ^Wifdom: and Ari/otk, ttririiftif t 5 < eUnStdat, tbs 
knowledge of Truth.— Clemens Alexandrissus, more agreeable to our author. As tbs Liberal Sciences 
refir te Philofophy, which is their mijhrefs , fi dees Philofophy herjklf U Wifdom. And he adds, 

•r# yif i ft if ftKooffia, "twendtum, i affix <H, W/rffp* Solar has dtSfmvtrmr, Philofophy is 1 $ 
finely and meditatien ; bat Wifdom the knowledge ef things divine and human ; and their caufes. Plu- ' 
tarch, Oi feir \paaao, a flaw Seas Seine xett drSartvmr \mchyaiv, The Stoics /aid, that 

Wifdom was the knowledge ef things divine and human . Where we may obferve, he with Seneca 
omits the caufes . See other definitions. Lip/ Phyfiol. p. 698. 

{b) Many excellent paflages, to this purpofe, we meet with in Cicero's Tufculan Deputations s 
Philofophy is the culture of the mind , and plucketh up vice by the roots 5 it is the medicine of the foul , 
and bealetb the minds of mem ; that from thence , if we would be good and happy , we may draw all pro - 
per helps and afjtftances for leading virtnons and happy lives , — O Philofophy, thou guide of life ! the 
femreher eat of virtue , and expeller of vice! what Jbould we be, nay, what would human lift be with- 
out thee ! Thou called/ us together into focial life ; to thee we ewe the invention of laws ! thou teacher 
of manners and difeipline ! From thee we beg ajjtftance : and one day /pent according to thy precefts is 
preferable to an immortality /pent in fin,— Some of the moderns have come little behind the antients, 
in the admiration they l^ve exprefTed for the Heathen moral Philofophy . See Leland, vol. ii. p. 73, 

(r) Fabius Dojennus, * 1 . Dorftnnas, a writer of comedies, (Atellanarum fc. fabularum) 

Quant us fit Dorfennus edacibus in parifitis. Hot. Ep. ii. 1 . 173* 

How great is Dorfenn when be write ? 

Of all-devouring parifitis ! 

See Plin, xiv. 13. where you will find feme quotations from him# 

(V) There is the fame divifion in Macrobins, (Somn. Scip.) but differently explained : Moralit, 
quae docet morum elimatam perfe&ionem ; Naturalis, quae de divinis corporibus difputat ; Ratio - 
nalis, c&m de incorporibus fermo eft, quae mens fola comp!eftitur. Set, 1. ii. Mora], which teacheth 
the perfection ef moral behaviour ; Natural, which treats of the heavenly bodies ; and Rational, con- 
cerning things incorporeal, which the mind only can comprehend . 

(;) As fuptrfluous] Laertius , rtf acwofi Knutfay * 7 t/**ifMt£v?/, 

Vot. II. 
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(f) Al. il Karovix,)?, canonic ah ] And this, as it forms, and prepares the mind, is laid to be^ 
mfi Kp/THpl*, KCLI ^TP/^««T*Tor, Of the criterion , beginning and elementary. Vid,. Laert. 

in Epicurus. 

(£) He was cotemporary with Zeno, and one of the difciples of the founder of the Stoical fed. 
He publilhed feveral philofophical treatifes, by which he acquired the reputation of an agreeable 
and elegant, rather than of a folid and judicious writer. S ttMelmotb, on Cicero's Cato, N. 5. 

Laertius fays of him,, t ov ts <pvnx 2 v tqxoo Koytiov dynpa, Ktyuy Toy fxir tints ut«p 

tIv H *Hv ncp of %'/.*<. He took away from the common divifion, both the natural and the rational 
fart, faying, this was far above us, and that nothing to us. 

(b) Sc. riiv TCAJpAuntw' See Ep. 94, 

(/) i. c . God ; or, as the Stoics fpeak fometimes. His Reafin , or Wifdom : and by element /, we 
underftand, the firft and conftituent principles of things*, as derived from him. 

(k) L iff us obferves that in fome books, this is the beginning of another E^piftle, 

(/) Hor. Carm. iii.-i. 34 * 

Contra&a pifces aequora fentiunt 
Iadis in altum molibus. Hue frequent 
Cacmenta remittit redemptor 
Cam famulis, dominufque terras 
Faftidiofus. 

The fjh that in the ocean rang'd 
Perceive their territories chang'd. 

The moles thrown in extend the Jhore J 
The Lord grown weary of the land , 

Hew builds upon the fettled fand. 

And fcorns the bounds that Nature fix'd before. 

Salluft. Bell. Cat. Quid ea memorem, quae nifi his qui videre, nemini credibilia funtf A privatis 
compluribus fubverfos montes, maria conflrata. Sec. What need 1 mention other things, that will 
hardly meet with credit fromtbofe who have been eyewitnejfes of their truth P fucb as levelling hills and 
mountains, and raifing palaces in the fea itfelf by private men for the furpofes of plcafure, Sec. Sec alio 
Suetonius in Caligula , C. 37. 

Petronius, l. ii. ■ ■ — Afpice late 

Luxuriam fpoliorum, et cenfum in damna furentenv 
ASdificant auro fedefque ad iidera mittunt. 

Expelluntur aquae faxis ; mare nafeitur arvis > 

Et permutata reruns ftadone rebellant. 

See, all around luxurious trophies lie. 

And their decreafing wealth new ills fupply.- 
Here golden piles the azure Jkies invade. 

There in the fea incroaching moles are made — • 

Inverted Nature's injur'd laws they wron g—— 

Hor. Carm# ii# iS. 20. Marifque Baiis obflrepentis urges 
Summovere littora, 

Parum locuples continente ripa. 

The moles and thy encroaching mounds 
Remove the floods to firaiter bounds ; 

For greedy you would feem but poor. 

Confin'd by Nature's narrow Jhore. Creech* 



But 
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Jtot 13 forne read i a Seneca* anua, inftead of maria , we may apply the wordi that follow in Horace: 
Quid quod ufque proximo* 

Revellis agri terminos, ct ultra 
Limites dientium 
4>als avarus?— 

Hay mart, you fa/s the faertd bounds , 

And fiisu your meaner elient' s grounds ; 

No fence too high, no ditch too deep. 

For wealthy injury to leap* Id* 




EPISTLE XC. 



On Pbihfopby , and the Invention of Arts, 

Who candoubt, my Lucilhu* but that it is from the bleffing and 
gift of the immortal Gods that we live; but from Pbilojopby ' that we 
live well (a) ? that confequently we owe more to this than to -the Gods; 
inafmuch as a good life is better than mere exigence. Undoubtedly 
we ought to think fo, unlefs Philofophy itfelf might be alfo thought 
•the gift of the Gods (6), the knowledge whereof they have given to no 
.one, but the ability of acquirement to all. For if they had vouch* 
fafed this as a common good, and we had been all bom good, wifdom 
would have loft what is of greateft account therein, that it is not to be 
reckoned among cafuai things.: for it hath this moft precious and noble 
quality, that it comes not accidentally ; that every one owes it to him- 
ielf, an acquifition not to be lought for elfewherc *. What would 
-there be in Philofophy worthy admiration, if it was holden of the 
donor ? One of her principal offices is to fearch out truth, in things 
•both divine and human : juftice, piety, religion, and the whole train 
of virtues, that are in perfect union with one another, are all attendant 
upon her : the teacheth us fo worfhip God, and to love our neigh- 
bour (c ) ; that government is the prerogative of heaven -f* ; and the 
Social virtues nccefiary upon earth; which for fome time remained 

<^2 pure 
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pure and inviolate, before covetoufnefs diftra&ed fociety ; and intn*- 
duced poverty even among thofe whom fhe had raoft enriched : for they 
eeafed to pefiefs all things, when they began to call any thi ng their 
< own. 

TBut the firft men and their immediate defcendants followed Nature; 
pure and uncorrupt; and held the fame both for their leader and the 
law; by an orderly fubmiffion of the worfe to the better : for this was 
ever the rule of fimple Nature. In the brute creation the ftrongeft and 
moft fierce generally prefide; nor does a bull of a cowardly fpirit ever 
lead the herd; but he that is mailer over the reft by his ftrength and 
magnitude; as among elephants the talleft; fo among men the beft was 
chief : according to the endowments of the mind a ruler was chofen. 
Exquifitely happy then muft the people have been, among whom none 
could obtain power but he that was a good man : for he may do what- 
ever he pleafes, who thinks he can do no more than what he ought to do. 
Pojidonius therefore judgeth, that wife men only ruled in the age that 
was called the golden, Thefe tied down the hands of the populace to 
good behaviour; and even defended the weak from the more ftrong. 
They perfuaded to good, and difluaded from evil (d ) ; ihewing what 
things were ufeful and profitable, and what the contrary. By their 
prudence they took care that nothing fhould be wanting to their fub- 
jedts : by their fortitude they encreafed and enriched their people; to 
rule was not looked upon as a lordfhip, but as an office ; not to tyran- 
nize, but to be the minifters of God (e). No one therefore was ambi- 
tious to try his power over thofe who had raifed him to that power ; 
nor was there any inclination to do an injury; nor any caufe for it; 
while the due adminiftration of government challenged due obedience; 
and a King could threaten nothing more grievous to the difobedient 
than that he would leave the kingdom. 

But when, vices having crept in. Kings were obliged to fhew their 
authority, then was there a neceffity for making penal laws, which 
the wife, men were at firft the authors of ; as Solon, who founded the 
Athenian ftate on the laws of equity, was numbered among the feven 

fages. 
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fages, remarkable for their wifdom in that age (f). And had Lycurgus 
been then living, he had juflly been reputed the eighth in that focred 
order. The laws alfo of Zaleneus and of Charondas (gj are highly 
commended: and thefe men learned the ftatutes, (which they publifhed 
and eftablifhed throughout Sicily, then in a flourilhing ftate, and which 
through Italy paded into Greece ) not at the bar, nor in the courts of 
law, but in the iilent and facred fchool of Pythagoras. ~ 

Hitherto then I agree with Pojtdonius (£),- but f deny- that thofe-arts 
which are in daily ufe for the neceflaries of life,, were the invention of 
Philofophy; nor will I give fo great an honour to the workfhop. He 
faith indeed that Philofophy taught men when they were fcattered up 
and down, and lived in cottages, and in hollow rocks, and in- the trunks 
of decayed trees, to build houfes : but L can no more think that Phi- 
lofophy taught them to build houies upon- houfes* and turrets upon- 
turrets, than that it inftru&ed them in making flews and fidiponds; to 
the intent that the gormandizing throat might not run any hazard in 
ftormy weather ; and that, let the fea rage as it will, luxury might flill 
have its quiet waters, wherein to fatten fifh of every kind- 

And what- do you- fay, that Philofophy taught the ufe of locks and 
keys I Pray what can be a greater fign of timid avarice? Or was- 
it Philofophy that formed thefe lofty geometrical roofs to the great dan- 
.ger of the inhabitants ? as if it was not fufficient to-meet with a chance 
covering} and natural for man, without any art or difficulty,. to find- 
reft for himfelf in fame proper habitation ? Believe me, Lucilius , the 
happy age before mentioned, knew not either mafbns or carpenters;, 
whofeart in fquaring.and fawing timber by the line, fo as to make a 
beam of juft proportion, fprung up with the luxury of after-ages. 
(Nam ptimis cuneis fciendebant fiffile lignum.). Virg, G. i.. 146. 
‘Then Jaws were tooth'd and Jbunding axes made, 
f For wedges JirJl did yielding wood invade. J Dryden- 
For they had no banqueting-houfes- for the entertainment of numerous 
guefls (*);• nor- to this ufe were whole pines- and fir-trees dragged along 
the trembling ftreets {k) in a long train of carriages, in order to form 
4 therewith 
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therewith large eielings, decorated with maffey gold; two forked flicks 
at fome little di fiance, with poles acrofs, fupported the roofs of their 
little tenements ; which being covered with dry flicks and leaves plaif- 
tered together, and laid Hoping, proved fufficient to throw off a fhower 
of rain, was it ever fo great; and under thefe roofs they lived in peace 
and fecurity. Thatch covered men that were free, but flavery now 
dwells under marble and gold. 

I likewife -differ from Pojidonius, in that he thought all working tools 
made of iron the invention of wife men : for he might as well call 
-them wife by whole invention men firlt began : 

'Turn lequeis captare feros, et fallere vilco 

.Inventum, et magnis canibus circumdare faltus. Virg. G. i. 140* 

Thus toils for beajls , and' lime for birds were found ; 

While deep-mouth' d dogs the foref -walks furround. Dry den. 

For it was the cunning and fagacity, not the wifdom of man, that firfl 
found out thefe things. I alfo diffent from him in fuppofing they 
were wife men, who found out the feveral metals, iron and brafs; 
when the earth being accidentally heated with fires enkindled in the 
woods, melted the ore, and by pouring it forth, difcovered the veins of 
thofe metals that lay nearefl the furface: fuch men as honour thefe 
.things, generally find them out. 

Nor does that feem fo fubtle a queflion to me as to Pofdonius 
whether the hammer or the pincers were firjl in ufe. Some one no doubt 
of ingenuity and acute parts, though not very great and fublime, found 
out thefe things, and whatever elfe was to be fought for, with a body 
bowed to the ground, and a groveling mind. A wife man took not fo 
much pains to live: no wonder, fince even in this age he defires to be 
as eafy-as poffible. How, I pray you, is it confiflent, to admire both 
Diogenes and Talus (/) ? which of them, think ye, was the wifer man ? 
He that invented the faw; or he that, upon feeing a boy drink out of 
the hollow of his hand, immediately took his cup out of his pouch 
'jmd brake it, thus reproving himfelf; How long, fooltjh man as I was , 

have 
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have I earned about me a fuperjiuous burthen ? I am fpeaking of that 
Diogenes, who, folding himfelf double, lived in a tub. 

And which, at this day, do you think the Wifer man j him, whp< 
contrived to raife to a great height, and fprinkle around faffron or rofe- 
water from hidden pipes (m), and to fill the canals with a fudden flow 
of water,, and again to empty them;, and fo to couch together ther 
changeable roofs of our banqueting houfes (*?),. that one fcene may 
fucceed another; and a new cieling appear upon every change of the 
di flies : or him', who can demonflrate to- himfelf and others, that Nature 
requires nothing of us that is hard and difficult; that we can veiy well 
live without mafons, and be clothed- without trafficking with the In- 
dians for lilk; and have every thing that is necefiary for the ufes of life, 
were we content with fitch things as the earth produceth on its furface? 
wkich things, if mankind would give their attention to. we fliould- 
find there would- be no mor e nee d of cooks than of a ftanding army. 

They were certainly wife men, or fomething like it, who were not 
over-anxious with regard to the care and protection of the body. Ne- 
ceflary things coft but little trouble; men muft labour for dainties; 
you will not want artificers if you follow Nature: flic would not have 
us embarrafled: fhe can eafily equip us yiitti every thing we want' 
Wintry cold is certainly intolerable to our »nakcd body : what then ? 
cannot the fkins of wild beafts or other animals defend us from it ? do 
not fome nations cover their bodies with the inner barks of trees, and 
others drefs themfelves with the feathers of birds (0), fown together ? 
Do not great part of the Scythians cloath themfelves with the fkins of 
foxes and ermins (p), foft to the touch, and impenetrable to the winds ? 
And what if there is need of a thicker fhade to repel the heat of the 
fummer’s fun ; has not length pf time or other accidents fcooped out 
caves and places fit for a cool retirement? And have not men wove 
hurdles of twigs, and plaiilered them with vile clay; and alfo with 
ftraw and reeds made coverings for their cottages, wherein they have 
pafled their winters dry and fecure ? Do not the Syrtic people (y) live 
in holes dug under ground, where nothing elie could defend them 

from- 
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from the cxceffive heat of the fun ? Nature was never fo cruel t» 
man, that, feeing (he had provided an eafy means of life for all other 
creatures, man alone (hould not be able to live, were it not for the 
invention of fo many arts as are now in ufe; none of which (he abfo- 
lutely demands of us ; nor in order to prolong life need there any thing 
be fought, with care and difficulty. Neceflaries are provided for us at 
bur birth; all difficulties arife from a difdain of things every- where to 
be obtained. Houfes, clothing, medicine, food, and what are now 
thought a weighty concern, were obvious, freely given, or procured 
with little pains. For what neceffity required, was the meafure of all 
things* We ourfelves made them rare and precious, and not to be 
obtained but by extraordinary arts. Nature is fufficient for her own 
demands. Luxury is a revolt from Nature. She is daily provoking 
herfelf with new temptations; and in (b many ages hath been dill 
encrealing, and affifting every vice with her ingenious fancies. At 
firft (he began to defire fuperfluities, and then contraries; and at lad 
hath entirely devoted the mind (r) to the body, and commanded it to 
jfervethe luds thereof. 

All thofc arts wherein cities 6re exercifed, and fo bulily employed, 
carry on the affairs of the body ; which formerly was treated only as a 
fervant; but now is watted on as an imperious Lord (s). Hence the 
many (hops of weavers and ffniths ; hence your perfumers ; and a tribe 
of dancing-maders to teach the body a foft and delicate motion ; and of 
(inging-mafters to modulate the voice into quavers and loofe airs. The 
natural mean, which bounded all defires with a fupply of neceffaries, 
is quite forfaken. It is now thought clowniflmcfs and miferable, to 
wifh for no more than is enough. It is incredible, Lucilius , to think 
eafily how a few foft and fweet words can draw even great men from 
the truth of things. Behold Pofidontus , who, it mud be owned, hath 
contributed much to Philofophy, yet how does he trifle when he is 
deferibing, fird, how fome threads may be hard-ipun, and other fome 
drawn out fine from the foft and loofened tow; and then how a web of 
cloth may be dretched in the loom by hanging weights thereon ; and 
flow the woof is woven in to take off the roughnefs of (he threads ufed 

m 
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In the fhuttle, and then with the flay to make them unite and thicken 

the cloth ! He was pleafed alfo to fay, that the whole art of weaving 

was the invention of wife men, forgetting that more fubtile way, which 

was afterwards found out, wherein , 

h 

Tela jugo'yiwufta eft, ftamen fecernit^arundo : 

Inferitur medium radiis fubtemen acutis. 

Quod laCto*fesiunt infefti petftine dentes (r). 

The web inwraps the beam , the reed divides r 
While through the widening J pace the fmttle glides ; ' 

Which the fwift band receives-, then pois’d with lead 
'The fwinging weight Jlrikes clofe th' infer ted thread. Sewell. 
What if he had feen the weaving of our days ; whereby they, make our 
apparel fo very fine that it conceals nothing beneath it. I do not fay 
that it is no covering to the body, but it does not even hide our 
lhame ( u ). 

✓ 

He then pafleth on to the hufbandman; nor lefs elegantly defcribes 
the foil, as torn up, and renewed by the plough (x), that the loofen’d 
earth may the more eafily permit the roots to fhoot out ; and then he 
defcribes the manner of fowing feveral forts of feeds, and of plucking 
up the weeds by hand, that no cafual and wild plants may choak the 
com. This he likewife attributes to the invention of the wife men j as 
if in our days there are not many things invented by our farmers to 
render the ground more fertile. 

And not contented with thefe arts alone, he thrufts the wife man 
into the bakehoufe; and tells you that from an imitation of ‘Nature, 
he firft began to make bread. For obfcrving, fays he, that whenever 
grain is put into the mouth, by joining the hard teeth together, it is 
broken in pieces, and what efcapes this prefiure is gathered and put 
under it again by the tongue; and - then it is mingled with fpittle, to 
pafs the more glibly down the throat ; and when it comes into the 
ftomach it is there digefted, by the natural heat of the maw ; and at 
laft is converted into nutriment, and the fubftance of the body. The 
wife man, he faith, obferving this operation of Nature, firft placed 
Vol. II. R one 
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one rough ftone upon another, to refemble teeth, the upper part of 
which, being immoveable, expedt$ the motion of the other, and then, 
by thefe rubbing together, the grain between them is broken, and 
well pounded, 'till it is reduced to meal ; this he then fprinkled with 
water, and by kneading it into dough, made bread thereof : which at 
fir ft they baked under warm afties, or upon a hot tile or ft one; and after 
this ovens were invented, and other kinds of ftoves, to be heated, as 
would beft ferve the turn. 

It is a wonder he did not tell us that the fhoemaker’s art was alio 
owing to the wife men (y ) ; all thefe things indeed were the invention 
of Reafon, but not of philofophic Reafon : they are the invention of 
man, but not of a wife man, any more than Ihips ; in which men pafs 
over great rivers, and even the fea itfelf ; the fails being fitted to receive 
the force of the winds, and rudders being joined to the ftern of the 
ihip, which turn it either one way or the other. And this was learned 
from obferving how filh guide themfelves by their tails, and by the 
leaft motion thereof give a direction to their fwiftnefs. 

All thefe things, faith Pojidonius , were invented by fome wife man , 
but being too low for himlelf to be concerned with, he left the working 
part to meaner heads. But in truth thefe things were invented by none 
other men than fych as are living at this day, and who buly themfelves 
therein. We know that in our time many inventions have been firft 
publilhed ; for inftance, the windows made of fine tranfparent tiles (2); 
alfo hanging baths (aa ) ; and pipes, of ftoves, fo concealed in the walls 
as to fpread an equal heat through every part of the room : not to 
mention feveral works in marble, by which our templet, and even our 
houfes are fo finely decorated: or the huge piles of ftone (pillars) 
which being made round and fmooth form our portico’s, and fupport 
fuch fpacious buildings as will contain a multitude of people : nor need 
I mention the cyphers and characters (bb) whereby a man can take down 
a whole oration, be it ever fo fwiftly pronounced, and with his hand 
keep pace with the fpeaker’s tongue. Thefe are, or may be, the inven- 
tion of the meaneft Haves. 
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True wifdom fittcth aloft, and inftru&eth not the hand, but the 
mind. Would you know what is of her invention, and what her 
work? Not the unfeemly motions of the body in dancing; not the 
flute or the trumpet, through which the breath pafling or held, gives . 
the tone of a voice; not weapons, nor walls, or the art of war; (he 
contrives things of more ufe and confequcnce; (he loves peace, and 
invites mankin d to amity; (he is not, I fay, the author of inftruments 
even for neccfiary ufes; (he forms the life and manners; and hath in- 
deed all the other arts in fubjedtion. For as life, fo all the ornaments 
of life are fubfervient to her: but her chief end is blejednefs ; thither 
(he leads; thither (he opens to us the way. She (heweth us what is 
truly evil, and what only feems fo; (he roots out vanity from the mind, 
and implariteth folid greatnefs : all that is arrogant and pompous with- 
out foundation, (he entirely fupprefleth ; nor fullers men to be igno- 
rant of the difference between grandeur and a proud appearance; (he 
giveth the knowledge of all Nature, and particularly of herlclf : (he 
alfo teacheth who, and what the gods are, the infernal, the houfehold, 
the guardian (rr) ; and what thole ever-living (buls, that are admitted 
in the fecond rank of deities (<&/); where they dwell (*r); how em- 
ployed (JjF) } what their power, and their will, 

Thefe are the firft principles, or grounds, wherein (he inftru&s her 
pupils ; and by which no private hallowed place, but this univerle, 
the great temple of all the gods (gg - ), is open to them ; the true 
images whereof, and true reprefentations, (he difeovers to the eyes, of 
die underftanding ; thofe of the body being toq dull to dilcern fuch a 
grtat and noble obje&. She then goes back to the beginning of 
things, and (heweth eternal wifdom diffufed throughout the whole; 
and the power of every feed forming its own particular body (A6). 
She next enquires into the nature of the foul ; from whence it was 
derived, where it fubflih, how long, and into how many parts tp be 
diltinguifhed {it). And thus (he pafleth on from things corporeal, tp 
things incorporeal, examining the truth and all the arguments relating 
thereto. After this (he points out the ambiguities concerning life and 

R 2 death 
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death {it) i for on both thefe topics many falfe things are often 
blended with truth. 



But to return : it was not, as Pofdonius thinks, that the wife mam 
withdrew himfelf from the forementioned arts: he was never in the- 
leaft concerned with them; for he would not think any thing worthy 
his invention, that he <fidnot think worthy of perpetual ufe ; he would 
never admit what was to be difmifledj Anacharfts, he tells us, in- 
vented the potters wheel (//), by the turning whereof velTels were difl 
ferently faihioned : and becaufe mention is made in Homer of the pot- 
ter’s wheel, he had rather the verfes fhould be thought fpurious, than 
his ftory.. I will not contend whether Anacharfs was the author of 
this wheel or not : but fuppofing he was, a wife man then invented it 
but not as being a wife mam fince wife men do many things as men not 
as being wife. Suppofe a wife man could outrun all his cotemporaries • 
this would not be owing to his wifdom but to his agility, and fwiftnefs 
of foot. I could wifli Pofdonius was now to fee fome of our rfafs 
makers, who with their breath alone fafifion glafs into diverfe fhzpcs 
which is more than an artift could do with the moll indullrious and 
careful hand. And thefe things were found out, long fince a wife 
man was to be found among us. 6 Ue 



Democritus , he faith, is reported to be the inventor of an arch or 
vaulted roof, when two tones inclining gradually to one another,’ ate 
pruned together by another tone between them, that binds upon them 
both. But this I take to be falfe, as there muft have been bridges and 
gateways, whofe upper part generally forms an arch, long before the 
tune of Damocmtus. I, muft be remembered too, that the Ime 2W 

“ ! d *° h ?, e found the m Y foftening ivory (mm) , and by 
a certam degree of heat, to change a pebble into an emerald; which 
art ,s made ufe of m colouring bricks and ftones to this dal But 
however I lay a ■wife man may find out thefe things, the invention is 
not owing to htm metely as a wifi man ; for a wife man does many 

things, which a blockhead may perform as well, or better, and with 
more expedition. 4Ul 
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Do you afk me then, what I take to be the investigation of a wife 
man, and what accordingly he hath publiihed to the world ? Fir ft, 
the true nature of things ; which he looked not upon, as other animals 
do, with eyes too weak and dull for divine matters : next, the law cf 
life, which he directed to the good of the whole; and not only taught 
us to know, but to imitate the Gods (nn) ; and to receive all accidents 
with as much aequammity as if they were ordered by the will of hea- 
ven ( oo ). He forbade us to be carried away with falfe opinions {pp) : 
he hath weighed every thing in the balance, and eftimates them truly 
according to their worth. He hath condemned all pleafares that are 
bought with repentance ; he hath recommended what is good (yy), as- 
what will always pleafe ; and made it manifeft, that he is the happieil 
man who is happy in himfelf alone ; and he the moil powerful, who* 
bath power over, and can command,, himfelf.. 

I am not ipeaking of that philofophy {the Epicurean ) which looked 
upon a man, as a citizen, fuppofo, of the world,, unconcerned for his 
own country ; and who difcharged the Gods Of any concern with hu- 
man affairs, and who made pleafure a virtue ; but of that philofophy 
(it. the Stoic) which thinks nothing good but what is fit and honour- 
able > which is not to be corrupted by the gifts of man or fortune ; and 
whole principal value confiils in not being to be bought by any thing 
how valuable foevcr. Now,- 1 do not think this Philofophy was extant' 
in the firil rude age of die world, when' as yet all arts were wanting, 
and men were continually learning the ufofulnefs of things from the 
ufe itfclf ; as, before thofo happy times, when the benefits of Nature 
lay in common, and were ufed promifcuoufly; nor had? avarice and 
luxury difunited mortals, and made them prey upon one another, there 
were no wife men , though in many.refpe£ts they atted as fuch. The 
ft ate however of mankind was fuch, that I know of none to be more 
admired: nor, if God permitted man to form, as he would, ferreftrial 
things, and to eftabliih fuch manners, as he pleaied, among the na- 
tions, would he approve of any thing more than what is laid to be 
found among thofe, with, whom 
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Nulli fubigebant arva coloni 
Nec fignare quidem, aut partiri limite campum. 

Fas erat; in medium quaerebant, ipfaque tellus 
Omnia liberius, nullo pofcente, ferebat. 

Ere this no peafant vex’d the peaceful ground , 

Which only turf and greens for altars found i 
No fences parted fields , nor marks nor bounds 
Vifiinguijh’ d acres of litigious grounds \ 

But all was common , and the fruitful earth 
Was free to give her unexpected birth . Dryden, 

What could be happier than the race of man? They enjoyed all 
Nature in common ; fhe as a kind parent was the protedtrefs of all 
men ; and gave them fecure poflpffion of the public wealth. Why 
Should not I think them the richeft of all people, among whom there 
was not to be found one poor man? But avarice foon broke in upon 
the world under this happy difpofition ; and while fhe endeavoured to 
appropriate fomething to her own ufe, fhe hereby made every thing the 
property of others; and being reduced into narrow ftraights, from 
unmeafurable grandeur fhe introduced poverty; and, from coveting 
many things, loft all. Though now therefore fhe would fain recover 
Jier pretended rights (ss), and repair her loftes; — though fhe is ftill 
adding field to field, and continually driving her neighbours from their 
pofleffions, either by force or purchafe though fhe extends her 
lands to an equality with provinces; — ^and though it requires a long 
journey to go over all that fhe can call her own; yet no enlargement 
of our bounds whatever, can bring us back to the ftate we were in be- 
fore : having done all we can, we fhall indeed pofTefs much, but then 
we were in pofTeffton of all. 

The earth itfelf was the more fruitful without any laborious tillage ; 
and bountiful enough for the ufe of a people not given to plunder. 
Whatever Nature brought forth, they took not more pleafure in en- 
joying, than in fhewing it to the*r brethren: nor could any one have 
either too much or too little, when every one was fatisfied with their 
4- own 
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own fliare. The ftronger man had not yet laid his hands upon the 
weak and feeble; nor had the covetous man, by hoarding treafure, ex- 
cluded others even from neceflaries: every one had the fame concern 
for his neighbour as for himfelf: war was not heard of; nor were any 
hands ftained with human blood : all hatred and animofity was exercifed 
on wild beafts alone. The peafants whom fome thick wood protected 
from the fcorching rays of the fun, and who lived fafe from die incle- 
mency of Ihowers and wintry llorms under the covering of their 
homely cottages, palled their nights in tranquillity without a figh or 
groan ; while anxiety and trouble diflurb us under a purple covering, 
and keep us waking with the fliarpeft flings ; the hard ground lulled 
them in foft repofe (tt). They had no carved roofs hanging over their 
heads ; but often lying in the open air they were canopied by the liars j 
and faw (what a glorious fight in the night-time!) the heavens rolling 
along, and carrying on their great work in filence. 

Nor did the profped of this their large and moll beautiful man lion 
lefs entertain them by day than by night. What a pleafure mull it 
have been to fee the Jtgns, fome declining from the middle part of the 
heavens, and others riling from their fecret places ! How could it but 
delight them to wander among miracles fcattered every where fo thick l 
whereas ye now tremble at the leall crack or noife in the houle ; and 
fly away allonilhcd at an accidental found behind your pictures. They 
had no houfes as large as a city {uu ) ; but lived in the free and open 
air; .the lhade of fome rock or tree, clear fountains, and rivers, not 
made with labour, or conveyed through pipes, but gently flowing, of 
themfelves, through meadows not adorned with artificial beauty, and 
amidll thefe a little tenement built by fome rullic hand; thefe were 
the fweet bleflings they enjoyed ; this the dwelling-place alligned by 
Nature, the inhabitants whereof were in no fear, either from it, or for 
it; whereas great part of our fear now arifeth merely from our houles. 

• 

But excellent as their life was and void of all deceit, they were not 
however the wife men (xt) ; bccaufe this title relates to a perfedt work : 
neverthelefs I would not deny they were men of a noble fpirit; and, if 

I may 
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I may fo fpeak, the immediate offspring of the gods (yy ). Nor is 
there any doubt but that the world, as yet under no decay, produced 
better things than now. But however they might have flronger natu- 
ral parts, and were better made and difpofed for labour; yet their 
judgment was not complete and perfect in all things : for Virtue is not 
the gift of Nature ; it is really an art or fcience to become good. They 
indeed fought not gold, or filver, or precious Hones in the bowels of 
the earth; they likewife fpared many animals (zz) } fo far were they 
from feeing one man kill another in cool blood, without fear, and by 
way of paflime. Their garments were not as yet dyed with any colour, 
nor embroidered with gold; for gold in thofe days was not feen above 
the earth. What then ? they were innocent through ignorance; and 
there is a great difference between a man's being unwilling to lin, and 
being a Hranger to it. They really wanted juitice, prudence, temper- 
ance and fortitude; tis true there was fome things in this rude Hate of 
Nature that reiembled thefe Virtues ; but Virtue belongeth not to a 
mind, that hath not been taught, and inflrudted, and brought to per— 
fedtion by continual exercife. To this indeed we are born, but bom 
without it: and in the befl of men' without Hudy and application, there 
is a capacity for Virtue, but not Virtue itfelf. 



ANNOTATIONS, See. 

{a) And for this reafon Arifiotle fays we owe more to the philofophers, than to our parents 

^ 7? £ Sr » ™ H ™ ***** **f^X*«&*/— The Chriftian acknowledged! an higher 

obhgauon, viz. The grace of God. i. Cor. , 5 , ,o. But by the grace .f God I am vshat lam. 
And bis grace t which ’was beftovsed upon me -was not in main: but l laboured more abundantly than they 
* 11 9 yd K °t I > hut the grace of God that was with tne» 

(b) Philofophia verb, omnium mater artium, quid eft aliud „if, u t Plato ait, donum. „t ego 
jnventum, deorum ? What is phi/ofophy, hut as Plato calls it the gift , and I, fays Cicero the 
invention of the Gods t (Tufc. Difp. i. z6.) The fame, (de leg. i. za.) Nihil a Diis immortalibu, 
ubenus, nihil florentius, nihil pra-ftabilius homincm vita: datum eft. Nothing more excellent more 
beautiful, more ufeful , more profitable v/as ever given by the immortal Gods for the benefit of human life 
Plato (,» hi , - Tun*.!) carries it farther, for he fays not only that no greater good ever vsas gi/en 
but evervs.il be given by the favour and bounty of the Gods to the human roc , ; thus tranflafed bJ 
L.cero - Quo bono nullum optabilius nullum pneftantius, neque datum eft immortalium Deonrm 
foncel^atquemunere, neque dabitur. ^Fragm. de Univ. c. 14.) See Leland, i. p. 23h 
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(r) This is likewife a fommary of CKriftian Philofophy 5 for on the love of God and our neighbour 
hang all tho lam and ihi Prof bits. Matth. 22. 40. And it is the principal command of the 
Apoftles, to fear God, and to love our br e thr en . L Piet. 2. 17. The Lord > hall reign for ever and 
ever . Ex. 15. iS. Pf. x. 16. cxlv. 13. 

(d) So the Prophet Ifaiah , Ceafe to do evil, learn to do well. i. 16. Abhor that vohicb is evil 
eleave to that which is good* Rom. 12. 9. And the Apoftle St, Peter, Efcheve evil, and do good* 
i. 3. 11. 

(*) Officiant erat imperare non regnum] For he (a ruler) is the Minifitr of God to thee for good. 
Rom. xiv. 4. 

(f) About the time of Jofias, K. of Judah, A. M. 3310.— Their names, Thales, Solon, Peri - 
under, Cleobuhss, Chile, Bias, Pittacus . 

(g) Many learned and good men (wtA it ayahif) hath Italy produced, particularly the lawgivers, 

Zaleacus and Charondas. They are likewise mentioned together in Cic • de Leg. 1 . 22. For part 
of their hiftory, lee Pal* Max . 6 . $• 

Zalencus, (the Locrian, who may be regarded as having been a wife philofopher as well as a law- 
giver in his celebrated proaemium or preface to his laws) faith, that all men ought firjl to be per- 
/haded of the exiftence of the Gods , ejpecially when they look up to heaven, and contemplate the worlds 
and the orderly and beautiful dijpefitim of things— And that they ought to morjbip and honour them as 
the authors of all the real good things that befall us. See Leland, i. p. 78. 

(A) What Cicero faith of philofophy he took from Pofidouius : Tu eas inter fe prim 5 domiciliis, 
deinde conjugiis, turn liter arum et vocum coramunione junxifti. It mas philofophy that firfi taught 
mankind to provide themfelves with proper habitations and to unite in the bends of wedlock and freedom of 
tonverfatiosu 

Sed nemora atqne cavos monies* fylvafque colebant, 

Verbera rentorum vitare, imbrefque coa&i. 

Nec commune bonttm poterant fpe&are, nec nllis 
Moribos inter fe fcibant nec legibas uti— 

Inde cafes, poftquam ac pelies, ignemque parirunt 

Et mulier conjun&a viro conceffit in 

Tom genus hmnanum primhm mollefcere ccepit. Lncret . j. 953. 

They know no uj< e tf fire to drefs their food. 

No clothes, but wander d naked in the wood ; 

They liv'd, to jbady groves and caves confin'd 

Meet Jbdtar from the cold, .the heat, the wind. 9 

No fix'd fociety, no fteady laws, 

. No public good was fought, no common caufe : ■ ■ ■ 

But when they built their huts, and fire began. 

And Jkins of murther'd beafts gave clothes to man ; 

When male with female join'd in chafie embrace, 

Enjoy'd Jweet lave, and f aw a numerous race. 

Then man grew foft, the temper of bis mind 

Was chang'd from rough to mild, from fierce to kind. Creech. 

(f) Caenationi epulum] Liffius conje&ores populism ? to, Seneca} Ep. 1 1 5. Capacem populi 
Ofcnationem. 

y«L. IL ft (k) Vicas 
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(i) Vicis intrementibus] So Juvenal, iii. 254. 

— modo longa corufcat 
Saitaco vetiiente abtes, atq vtt altera pinam 
Plauftra vehnnt, nutant alte, populoque minantnr. 

Unwieldy timber-trees in waggons horn , 

Stretch'd at their length beyond their carriage lie.; 

That nod , and threaten ruin from on high . DrydeiU 
(/) The invention of the faw is given by fbm^ to Dstdalus , Pint. 7. 57. Fabricam materiariam 
Daedalus (invenit) et in ea ferram, afciam, the faw, the ax. Set . Others give it Talus , aa 
If dor, 19. Origen. 19, Hygintu, Fab. 174, and particularly Diodorus Sic . 1 . 4. So Ovid, but 
without naming him, 

Ille etiam medio fpmas in pi fee notatas 
Traxit in exemplum : ferroque incidit acuto 
Perpetuos dentes, et ferrae repperit ufum.— % 

Daedalus Invidit facraque ex arce Minervat 
Prxcipitem mi t tit, tapfum men tit us.— — ■ 

He marks the bones which in the fijh he /pies. 

Where rows of dents appear of equal fixe* 

Then dents, like thofe, in harden'd fleet he makes * 

And' hence the faw its firft foundation takes . 

But D axial us his Jkill with envy 'views. 

And with inhuman rage his death purfues ; 

From off Minerva’s tow' r he threw the youth* 

And with a lye conceal'd the fated truth . 

Not fo the mailer of the youth, who built the beautiful tower of Bray (in Berkjhire) who (by tradi- 
tion) through envy, flung himfelf from the top of the faid tower. 

(/7i) Queft. Nat . I. ii. Nunquid dubitas quin fparfio ilia, quae ex fandamentis mediae arena? 
crefcens, in fummam altitudinem Amphitheatri pervenit, cum intentione aquae fiat? — That this 
extravagant fprinlding, or fwcet-fcented Jhower was made of wine, wherein faffron was particularly 
infufed, and other perfumes, we learn from Apuleius, 1 . x. Tunc de fummomontis cacumine per 
quandam latent emfiftulam in cxcelfum prorumpit vino crocus dilutes > fparfimque defluens pafeeatea 
circa capellas odorato perpluit imbre.— Martial, v. 26. 

Hoc rogo, non melius, quam rubro pulpita nimbo 
Spargere, et efFufo permaduifle croco ? 

Is not this better in a trifling age. 

Than with fweet water to perfume the ft age F 
And not only from pipes but from the flatues themfelves oozed this fort of perfume. 

Utque folet par/ter totis effundere fignis 

Corycii prefTura croci : fic omnia membra 

Emifere fimul rutilum pro fanguine virus. Lucan. 9. 80S. 

And as when mighty Rome’s fpeftators meet , 

In the full Theatre's capacious feat , 

At once by fecret pipes and channels fed. 

Rich t injures gujb from ev'ry antique head ; 
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At ones ten thoufand faffron currents flow. 

And rain their odours on the crowd below.— Rowe. 

, Vid Lipf. de Amphitheat. p. 1034. 

(») Which (fays Suetonius , in his life of Nero, c. 3 1.) were whirled round, vice mundi, like the 
world. Lampridius makes mention of the fame in his life of Heliogabalus , who fiifled fame of bis 
parafetes with violets and rofes , before they could get up -again. Oppreffit in tricliniis verfatilibus para- 
fit os fuos violis et fioribus, fic ut animam aliqui eikveriat, cum eripi ad fummam non poftent* 
Fulv. Urfiu. in Append. Ciacconii de Triclinio. 

(0) As Philocletes fays (in Attlo, ap. Cic.) 

Configo Urdus celeres, flans, volatiles. 

Pro vefte pennis membra textis contegens. 

The winged tribe fall wounded at my feet , 

Whofe painted feathers toy warm vefl complete. 

As we heuraftdoaadof the wild Indians. 

(p) Tergis vulpium ac murium] The antient9 under flood by the word Mus, not only that 
little demeftic animals we call a moufe , hut all the wild ones of a (mail ‘kind, as ferret , weafel, 
urmia, and the like. See Tumeb. Adv. 15. 23, ' 

So Jufin . 1 . 2. fpeaking likewife of Scythians, fays, not knowing the nfe of wool, they were clothed 
with the like fines \ Laiueqne ufus, acveftium, ignotus ; et quanquam continuis frigoribus urentur, 
pellibus tamcnierinis aut murinis veftiuntur. Of old, the heroes were clothed in (kins, as Diomede , 
in Homer, II. x. 177. 

Dc a /’ dpp apoteiv d if put, kiorrot 

*At$aroe piydko.o uoPinMC. - — 

This /aid, the hero o'er his Jbouldsrs flung 
A lion's fpoils that to his ankles hung . Pope. 

~ ■■ Ad Scythiae proceres regefque Getarum 
Aefpice, queis oftro contempto et vellere ferum, 

Sximlus decor eft tergis horrere feraru m T rofper. de Provld. 

The Scythian kings defpis' d their golden vefts, 

More nobly clad in flint of frightful beaflu 
(y) Syrticae gentes, a people of Africa. 

(r) What Seneca here calls the mind, the Apoftle calls the Spirit • 

(/) Let not fin reign in your mortal body that ye Jbould ferve the lufts thereof. Rom. vi. 12. Know 
ye not, that to whom ye yield yourf elves to obey, his fervants ye are whom ye obey. Ib. 16. See Ep, $2. 
(/) In Ovid. (Met. 6. 55.) 

Quod digit i expediunt , atque inter ftamina duSum 
Percujfa feriunt infe&i peftine dentes. 

Quod lato feriunt, s\. far iunt, unde ttizmpariunt. Lipf. 

(u) Sen . de Benef. 7. 9. video fericas veftes, fi veftes vocandae funt, in quibue nihil eft quo 
^efendi aut corpus, aut denique pudor poffit ; quibus fumptis mulier parum liquida, nudam fe non 
efle jurabit ;—et pater (jus , Controv. 7. 2. iJt adultera tenui vefte perfpicua fit; et nihil in cor~ 
pore uxoris fax plus maritus quam quilibet alienus agnoverit. 

(at) i. e. ploughed a fecond time, and fometimes a third.— Columella^ Aratumem iteratio fequi- 
tur ut vervaftum refolvatur in pulverem. 
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(y) And why not ? fays Lipfiutr Si dives fapiens eft 

Et Tutor bonus, et— non noftri quid pater illc 
Chryfippus dicat ? Sapiens crepidas fibi nurlquamy 
Nec foleSs fecit : Tutor tamen eft fapiens. Quo l 
Ut quamvis tacet Hermogenes, cantor tamen atqu$ 

Optimus eft modulator,— 

Sapiens operis fic optimus omnia 

* Eftopifex.— Hor. Sat- 1 . iii. 125. 

But what Chryfppus faid thou doft not know 
No wife nan yet did ever make a Jboe: 

And yet the cobler's a wife man.. How fo ? 

Why, as Hermogenes , though he hold his tonguey 
Is kill'd in muiic, andean fet a Tong. Creech .. 

But in Apuleius, L 1 r. it is faid of one Hippiat , that every thing he bad was of hit o*wn manufadure^ 
Omnia quae Tecum habebat nihil eorum cmerat, fed fuis fibi manibus confecerat. And indeed l 
had a neighbour, Mr. Eldridge, of the fame tafte and ingenuity ; nay, and who even bound his 
own books ; the whole apparatus for this I purchafed at his. death ; but never found time or thought 
it worth while to make ufe of them- 

(*) Ut fpeculariorum ufum, — perlucente tefta] PI in. Epift. ii. 17. Nam Ipecularibus — muniun- 

tur.> The fpecularia of the ancients anfwered the eifeds of our glafs windows. The lapis fpe- 

cularis was a tranfparent ftone which Pliny the elder tells us was originally found in the fartheft 
parts of Spain . The nature of the ftone, according to that hiftorian, was remarkable- Humorem 
hunc terrae quidam autumant cryftalli modo glaciari: fome philofophers are of opinion that the lapis 
fpecularis is a certain juice of the earthy which congeals after the manner of cryftaL Orrery. 

(aa) Plin. ix. 59. Sergius Orata primus invenit penfiles balneas Sergius Orata firft invented 
hanging baths , which foon grew into vogue . Penfilium balnearum ufu ad infinitum blandiente, 
ib. xxvi. 3- 

( bb ) The writing of ftiort-hand. See Lipf. Epift. ad Belg. 27. Cent. r. 

(cc) Lares et Genii} Ghofts, or fouls diverted of the human body, were in the old Latin called 
Lemures ; Ex his Lamuribus, inquit Apuleius , qui pofteriorum fuorum curam fortitus, pacato et 
quieto numine domum poflidet, Z^rdicitur familiaris. And of thefe (Lemures) the one, who out of 
regard to poflerity, takes upon him to order the family in peace and quiet nefs, with divine authority, is 
called Lar familiaris, and inthe plural Lares. 

Et vigilant noftra Temper in aede Lares. Ovid* 

Suppofed of fo great power as to drive Hannibal from Rome. 

Hanmbalemque Lares Romana fede fugantes. Prop. 33. 

The Genii, fuppofed the protecting power of men i alfo of places and things. With regard to 
man, fays Menander, 

’ hiedsm PduyMt ctr/pf 

ytrou%v<j) (JLur&vvyht t ? Cte* 

A genius thus attends on every man , 

His kind inftruBor , foon as life began. 







Hefiod* 
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To man, theft Genii mimftere of beav'n 
As faithful guardian* hero oh tartb are giv'a* 

Boner Od. f • 486, 

Kelt n $ioi %oimo ir Ukoth «AA*/Woi 07 JV 
II aero tot nA^rrif hrtrfupuei *toAjw, 

'AsSfmrw iCftm x*s imp m ipopimc, 

— — In tbit low difguift. 

Wander?, perhaps, feme inmate of tbejkies • 

{curious oft of mortal a&ious) deign 
In forms Ukt theft to round the earth and mean. 

Juft and unjuft recording in their mind. 

And with Jure eyes infgcfting all mankind \ Pope«~ 

There is none bat he 
Whole being I do fear 1 and under him 
My Genius is rebuked; as it is laid 

Antony's was by Cafar's. Sbakefpear*- 

See the foregoing Note ; and Lipf Phyfiol. p. 886. . 

[dd) In fecundam numinum formami aL nominum, al hominum. Erafmus reads it fccun— 

dum numinum formam, i. e. more numinum, without the prepofition, in. As when the body 
perifheth, the better part remains, or a nobler form is given :) underftanding it of human fouls, as. 
pofteffing a lower degree of immortality than the Deity : becaufe they began to ho , though they 
never ceafe to be. 

{ye) Ubi conMantJ fc. circa imum actherem, et Iunae cesium. Lipf — So Lucan ix.- 
Quodque patet terras inter caelique meatus, 

Semidei manes habitant : quos ignea virtue 
Innocuos viti patientes eetheris imi 
, Fecit, et aetemos animam collegit in orbes^ 

Beyond our orb , and nearer to that height 
Where Cynthia drives around her fiver light , 

Their happy feats the demigods pofftfs. 

Refin'd by virtue , and prepar'd for hlifs z 
Of life unhlam'd, a pure and pious race , 

Worthy that lower heaven, and ftars to grace* . 

Divine, and equal to the glorious place . 
v Which Stoical opinion Cicero has more fully exprefled, . in Tuft. Difp. i. Necefle eft animus, 
quo nihil velocius. Sc c. The foul, than which nothing is fwifter, Jbould it remain uncorrupt, and 
without alteration, muft neceffarily he carried with that velocity , as to penetrate aud divide all the 
region, where clouds, and rain, aud wind, are formed ; and having puffed this region, it falls in with, 
and perceives, a naturelike its own*— where it refts, and endeavours no higher flight . 

(ff) Sen . ad Polyb. 38. — nunc libere vagatur, et omnia, ftrum naturae bona, cum, fumma 
voluptate perffrici t ad Marc . c. 25/ In arcana naturae penetrat, et ferutatur coeleftium caufas, . 
et in prof unda terrar um permittere aciem juvat : it extends its view through all nature, from the foies* 
to the deep below . % 

(gg) Sen . (de Benef. 7. 7.) Totum mundum deorum templum , folum quidem amplitndine 
ilbrumacmagnificentia (lignum, Gic. Somn. Scip.— -Homines tuentur ilium gkrirum quern in 

tempi* 
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tcmplo hoc medium, qui terra dicitur. The condition of man's exifience is, that he gar ri fin that globe 
which you fee in the middle of this temple, and which is called the earth . Upon this Macrobius ob- 
ferves, that every one who is admitted into this temple, (i. e. every mortal) ought to live as righteous , 
as if he were a priejl , in the faid temple . Quidquid humano afpe&ui fubjicitur templum ejus voca- 
vit, qui Tola mente concipitur, ut qui haec veneratur ut templa, cultum tamen maximum debeat 
conditori: fciatque quifquis in ufum templi hujus inducitur, ritu fibi vivendum facerdotis. Philo 
Judaus,' ■■--isfat' 0*3 7 ov (TV[JL 7 rcLVTct, yjii eiVci/, k. t. That every one ought to 

think the univerfe the Temple of God ; forafmuch as it has afextry , i. e. the pur ejl part of the nature 
of things. Heaven: its ornaments , the ftars; its priejls, the Angels, and minifters of his power. 
For, fays Cicero (Stoically fpeaking, De Nat. Dear, ii.) Nihil omnium rcrum melius eft mundo, 
nihil prasftabilius, nihil pulchrius : nec folum nihil eft fed ne cogitari quidem quidquam melius 
poteft. Certainly there is nothing better , more excellent , or more beautiful than the world , nor can we 
conceive any thing to excel it. 

[hh) There are feven different ways of accounting for the origin of mankind, i. By Prometheus , 
with clay, and fire ftole from heaven; and after a deluge repaired by his fon Deucalion, poetical and 
merely fabulous, z. According to Anaximander the Milefian, they were formed of water and mud, 
but were only fifti at firft, and afterwards turned into men, 3. Empedocles fuppofes them born of 
the earth, but only part at a time, and to grow as a blite or beat. 4. Democritus fuppofes they rife in 
and from the ground, like worms , entirely of tbemfelves. Democritus ait homines vermiculormn 
modo, effufos de .terra, nulloautore, nullaque ratione. Laftant. vii. 7.—— 5. Epicurus* 

Haud, utopinor, enim mortalia feclafuperne 
Aurea de ccelo demifit funis in arva. 

Sed genuit tellus eadem, quae nunc alit ex fc. Lucret . ii. 1153. 

For who can think thefe pygmies fram'd above , 

The little bufinefs of fome meddling Jove ? 

And thence to people this inferior ball. 

By Homer’s golden chain let gently fall ? 

Nor did they rife from the rough feas, but earth. 

To what fie now fufports , at firjl gave birth. Creech, 

Crefccbant uteri terrae radicibus apti 
Quos ubi tempore maturo patefecerat aetas 
Infantum, &c, V. Gob. 

Next beafls , and thoughtful man receiv'd their birth : 

For then much rural heat in mother earth. 

Much moifiure lay ; and where fit place was found 
There wombs were form'd and faften'd to the ground. 

In thefe the yet imperfett embryos lay , 

Through thefe when grown mature they forc'd their way , j 

Broke forth from night , and faw the chearful day. J 

The fixth opinion was that of the Stoics, (fo very near the truth) that they were born of God. Cic. 
<de Leg. 1.) Hoc animal providum, fagax, multiplex, quern vocamus 
Hominem, prxclara quadam conditione generatum eftc 
Summo Deo^ — So Ovid. Met. i. 76. 

San&ius his animal mentifque capacius altae 
Peerat adhuc* et quod dominari in csetera pdffei 
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Nat as homo eft, fife hunc dkvimofmiem fecit 
Die opifex reram, mundi melioru origo 
Sive rccens tcllus, fedu&aqhr Bfepurab alto 
ASthere, cognati rednebat femhia cceli. 

A nobler creature jet was umdefign’d. 

Of higher pow'rs, emd mure exalted modi 
Of thought capacious, whofi imperial fway 
The lower msste creation muft obey : 

Then max was made, whofe animated frame 
Or God inform'd with a ctkftial flame. 

Or earth from purer heaven hut lately freed. 

Retains feme particles of kindred feed * 

And on the noble work was then imprefdd, 

Yb§Godbead*s image in the foul exprefdd* Sewell* 

Hie laft opinion was that of the vulgar, that men fprungont of the ground, likemuflbroomt, firfl 
in Arcadia, and elfewhere. All which ferve to enhance the value of divine revelation ; and to make 
19 the more thankful to God, for the advantages we enjoy by the Gofpel, both for religious and 
moral improvement. 

(ii.) TertuHian (de Anima, c. 14.) (ays. The foul is divided by Plato send Pythagoras into two 
peats; /irrational, and irrational; or, more accurately, into three, by dividing the latter into the 
irafcihle and comcupifcibk: Ariftotle into five. Pause tiui into fix; Soranus into /even; Chryfippos, 
and moflof the Stoics into eight : by adding to the five fettles, (ays Farto, (fextam qui cogi tamps, 
feptimam qua progeneramus, odavam, qui vocem emittimus) the powers, cogitative, procreative, 
and vocal. The Stoics (ap. Sfoha.) make one, the principal, (rHyi^mnUt) the governing power, 
the reft miuiflerial. See Ep. 92. Lipf. Phyfiol. iii. 17. 

(ii) Nanr vita videtnr nobis quod moipnft, et contra* Lipf. ■ ■ ■■ » A s in a violent fit of 
ficknefs at Eton, in 17 20, I defigned the following for part of my epitaph. - 
March 18, 1702. 

Ut moriar fuit ilia dies mihr janua vita, 

Ut vivam, bacce (cum Dens voluerit.) Dies janua mortis erat* 

( 17 ) Anacharfit, a philofopher of Scythia, which being looked upon as fomewhat extraordinary, 
it became proverbial. Anacharfis inter Scythas. Cicero gives hiin a great character for fobriety and 
temperance *. Sobrius, continens, abftinens, et temperans, (Tufc. 5.) Being alfced whether there 
Were any muficians' in Scythia f No, (aid he ; neither have they any vines. Being afked likewife, 
whether they had any Gods? yes, faid he; etnd they uudtrftand the fpeecb of mortals. ■ — Endeavour- 
Ing to introduce the Athenian laws, he was ordered to be (hot with an arrow, by his brother, then 
king of the place. 

Strabo reproves Euphorus forgiving the invention of th t potters wheel to Anacharfis, as mention is 
made of it in Homer. II. 2. 600. 

— ' tU 071 r/f rpo^os iffsatoe tr •xAKAfjume 
F £oftir of KifAfst v ( 'THfootraj Sent Styir. 

As when the potter fitting on the ground. 

Forms a new vejfel as the wheel whirls round* 

(an*) This likewife, as lipfius observes, is a miftake, as ivory by way of ornament ^mentioned 
more than once by Homer . II. /. 141. 

•flr 
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€ Cl< cT or/ rif r fXipomt yvfh ipoiwti ? 

As when /me ftately trappings art. decreed 
To grace a monarch on his bounding fteed, 

A nymph , in Caira, or Maeonia bred, % 

Stains the pure ivory with a lively red • 

&tvonhv (itoftw) thty<p&tTt ndt apyuw t Od. r. 5 6, 

An ivory feat with fiver ringlets grac'd. Pope. 

(nn) Nec no fie tan turn, fed fequi docuit Deos] So our Saviour, Beje perfeB even as your heavenly 
Father is perfeft . Matth. y. 48. 

(00) Et accidentia non aliter cxcipere, quam impetrata.] Perhaps It may be rendered, to per - 
form all occafional duties, as if they werepoftive commands . 

( pp) So the Apoftle to the Galatians ; That ye henceforth be no more children tiffed to and fro , and 
tarried about with every wind of falfe doBrine , by the Jleight of men and cunning craftinefs, whereby 
they lie in wait to deceive. 4. 14* And to the Hebrews , Be not carried about vgth divers and franco 
doBrines . — 13. 9. 

(qq) Prove all things , hold f aft that which is good. I • Theft 21« 

(rr) For Epicurus difcharged his followers from having any thing to do with the Republic: they 
were to live to themfelves alone. 

(*j) Licet itaqne velit nunc concurrere, etreparare quod perdidit] al. occurrere, f. convertere, 
Lipf. f. conquirere. Gronov. But I take concurrere here in the Iaw-fenfe, to pretend a right to the 
Jjame thing as another doth. 

[tt) Mollem fomnum illis dura tellusdabat] ad aquam. Lipf. at quam mallem. Gronov, 

— Certior fomnus premit 

Secura duro membra verfantcm-toro.— Sen. in Hippolyto, 

In a hard bed a founder fteep invades 

The tired limbs . 

{ uu ) Vid. Lipf in admirandis. 

(xx) Vid. Lipf. Manud. ii. 8. 5. 

(yy) For we are alfo bis offspring. Aft. Xvii. 28. Omnes ft ad primam origlnem revocentur, a 
Diis funt. Sen. Ep. 44. Denique ccelefti fumus omnes femine nati. Lucr. ii. 989. 

Lajlly we all from feed celeftial rife, 

Which heaven, our common parent, Jill fupplies. Creech. 

(az) Parabantque adhuc mutis animalibns] By the word mutis, Lifjtus underftands^, aad 
faith, that thefirft Jlaughter of living creatures for food was made of fijb. But Gronovius julUy won- 
ders at this miftake, and afceth, whether Seneca can pojffhly mean fifh, by the word mutis in Ep. 92. 
excedit ex hoc animalinm numero, pulcherrimo, ac diis fecundo, mutis aggregetur animal pabulo 
tetum ? But not only Seneca but the moft approved authors ufe the word mutum for brsstum. And 
here it is undoubtedly to be underftood of all animals whatever, in oppofition to men. al. multis 
Animalibus. MSS. 
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EPISTLE XCI. 

Of natural Evils \ and tbs Uncertainty of human Affairs. 

tOuR friend Liber Olis (a) is at prefent full of grief, having heard 
-«f -the terrible fire that hath, destroyed our colony at Lyons (b). This 
-i&pftacckiont which.would move anyone, and much more a man, than 
-whom 'no one better loves his country. He had recourie' therefore to 
tfat-firmnefs of mind, which he hath always exercifed with tegard to 
-any things that was to be feared : but I do not wonder that he was in no 
; fser-ef -this unexpe&ed, I might lay unheard-of evil. For I know not 
•whtre tofind on exatpple of the like. Fire indeed hath damaged many 
cities, but not, as Lean remember, . utterly deftroyed one: for even 
-whercan enemy hath let fire to a . town, (bme houses have been left 
iftanding; and- though it- may rekindle in difiTerent places, it feldom 
bath made fuch-an. entire devaluation as to leave nothing to the weapons 
jof war. - 

In the moft dreadful and deftru&ive earthquakes it Seldom happens 
that whole towns are fwallowed .up; nor did I ever hear of fuch a ma- 
licious fire. as to leave nothing for a fecond to prey upon. But it hath 
fo happened here, that in one night have been deftroyed many beautiful 
and ftately buildings, and other works; any one of which alone might 
-have ierved as afufficient ornament .for a city; and more mifehief hath 
.been xkme.in.. the time, of peace, than could have been dreaded in the 
.'day of <hattle. Who could .believe it, that at a time when war had 
aeydry where eeafed, -and the .hleihng of fccurity was fpread throughout 
' .the earth, Lyons , the glory of Gaul, ftiauld be loft -in ruin ? Fortune 
-bath generally reminded thofe, whom (he intended publickly to afflift, 
to dread their danger : every great event hath given time for ruin: but 
here there was the fpace only of . one night, between its being one of 
the nobleft cities, and not fo much as the appearance of a city ; in (hort, 
Vol. II. T it 
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it was fcarce fo long in perilhing, as I have been in relating the dread- 
ful accident* 

Now thefe things greatly afflict the generous mind of Liber alts, firm* 
and Heady as it is again ft any Occident that may befall himlelf. And. 
indeed there is reafon for it. Unexpected accidents are apt to ftrike 
deepeft. Novelty adds weight to calamity ; nor is there any mortal 
but who is more afflicted at what falls upon him. by fttrprize.. Nor- 
thing therefore fhould come upon U9 unexpectedly i The mind ought, 
to be prepared not only agairtft what ufually happens, but again ft what- 
ever may happen. What is there thkt Fortune cannot throw down 
when the pleafes, from its moll flourilhing Hats ?■ and which (he will 
not more readily attack and more violently fhake, the more fpeciaus 
and fplendid it is. in appearance? What is arduous or. difficult to hfcr? 
Hie does not aflault us always in the fame manner; nor exert all. her 
ftrength at once. Sometimes Ihe fets us to oppofe ourfelves : at ano- 
ther time depending upon her own ftrength, Ihe finds out dangers for 
us which we cannot account for.: all times are alike to her... We arc 
never fafe. Even in the midft of our pleafures Ihe giveth caufe to 
mourn. War is ftirred up in the calm of peace; and the means of 
fecurity converted into fear. Our friend becomes a foe; and our com- 
panion a cruel adverfary *. The ferenity of fummer is often changed 
into fudden tempefts, and more violent than wintry ftorms. Without 
an enemy we fuffer hoftilities; and. too great profperity hath proved its 
own ruin, when other caufes have been wanting. Difeafes fall upon 
the moft temperate; a confumption feizeth upon the moll robuft con- 
ftitution. The -innocent fuffer punifhment; and uproar dillurbs the 
moft retired. Chance is continually making choice of fome new evil 
to remind us of her power, as if we had forgot it. Whatever by a 
long continuance of much- labour, and the kind favour of. Providence, 
hath been fcraped together and raifed on high, is fcattered and demo- 
lifhed in one day; nay, he that faith a day (c) and not' rather an hour, 
a moment, fufficeth for the overthrow of empires, affigneth too long a 
time to the more fpeedy progrefs of human Calamities,. 
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» Jt wduld be £bme comfort to us, in our infirm and uncertain ftate of . 
things, if they could be repaired as eafily, and foon, as they are deftroyed. 
But now, alas!, improvements are flowly made (</), while deftrudtion 
cdmes on amain. Not any thing, either public or private, is firm and , 
liable. Men and. cities are alike the fport of fate. Amidff the moil 
pteafing fifties terror breaks ms and when there is no caufe of trouble 
and confufion from without, evils rufh in upon us from whence we 
leaft expected. thpm«. Kingdoms that have flood the brunt both of 
foreign and civjl wars, have without any oppofition fell to ruin. What 
commonwealth could ever fupport its own happinefs ? 

All things therefore are to be reflected on, and the mind {Lengthened 
again ft whatever accident may poflibly happen. Think upon exile, 
war, torture, difeafes, fhipwrecks (<*). Chance may fnatch you from 
your country, or your country from. you. She may throw you into 
folitude, or make defolate this very place where the multitude is ftifl^d 
with thronging. The whole ftate of human affairs muff be placed be- 
fore our eyes ; and we muff conceive in . our minds not only what fre- 
quently happens, hut what may happen extraordinarily, if we would . 
not be furpriipd, and ffupefied with any unufual accident, as being 
new and ftrange. Fortune muff be confidcred in all her mifehiefs. 
How often have the cities of Acbaia and AJia been thrown down by 
earthquakes? how many towns in Syria ? how many have been fwal- 
lqyred up in Macedonia / How often hath deffru&ion been fpread 
through the ifland Cyprus ? how often hath Paphos been buried in its . 
ruins ? how often do we hear of the deffrudion of whole cities; and 
how fnaall a part of the world arc we among whom thefe rumours arc 
fpread ? . 

* t /* , , * * * ' “ . 

Let us rife up therefore,; and ffand firm againff all cafualties: and 
whatever happens, let us think that rumour hath exaggerated the evil. 
A cijfy is burned, that was very rich and the ornament of all the neigh- 
bouring provinces, though built upqn one hill (f), and that none of 
the higbeft : and time fhall erafe the .very marks of all thofe cities that 
are pow polled magnificent and noble. See you not that tlie very foun- 
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dations of the moll famous cities in Greece are quite deftrdyed, and 
that nothing is left whereby to conjefture there ever were fuch cities } 
Time not only overthrows the works of mens hands, and the wondet’S- 
of human art and induftry j even the tops of mountains have mouldered 
away, and whole regions became a defert. Places that were far diftant 
from the fea have been overwhelmed with a fudden inundation; and 
fire hath quite confumei the hills, from whence it before gave only a 
fplendid flame j and in times paft hath eaten away the loftieft promon- 
tories, once a joyful fight to the fatigued mariners ; and reduced the 
higheft landmarks to a bank of fand. 

Seeing then that the works of Nature herfelf are often thus deftroyed, 
we ought to bear with equanimity the ruin of a city. All things are 
frail and perifhable, and mull one day come to decay : whether it be 
that the winds, pent up beneath the earth, have by a hidden blaft, or 
their own internal ftrength, thrown off the weight that before prefled 
them down ; or the force of the waters in fecret places hath made its 
way through all oppofition; or the violence of flames have rent the 
clofures of the earth; or age, againft which nothing is fafe, hath gra- 
dually wore it away ; or whether the unwholefomenefs of the air hath 
driven away the people, and infeftion even poifoned a defert, it would 
be endlefs to recount the many ways whereby Fate haftens on deftruc- 
tion. But this one thing I know, that all the works of mortals are 
fit bj eft to, and condemned by, mortality ; and that we five in a ftate 
wherein all things around us mull one day inevitably perifh. 

Thefe then and the like refleftions I often advance, in order to com- 
fort our friend Liber alts, whofe breaft, I fay, is inflamed with inex- 
preflible love of his country, and of this city in particular; which per- 
haps is now deftroyed, that it may be rebuilt in a nobler tafte. Inju- 
ries have often made way for better fortune ; And many things have 
fallen only to rife higher and greater. Timagenes (g) no well-wifher 
to the profperity of the city, was wont to fay, that he Jfjould be forry 
if Rome was dejiroyed by fire , for be well knew that it would rife again in 
greater fplendour than before. And with regard to the city now loft, 

it 
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it is probable that all men. sriiL.etidcayonrr, . that greater and more lading 
buildings may be erefWd/.ttesd hdratr -dhe^r chator; lad. May they be 
lading indeed, and built under move happy amfpicesd . For, fcarceao. 
hundred year* bate polled, fince this colony was firfk founded; (which ' 
is not the extreme!! age of nun himfelf) tinder the conduct of P&fc- 
t*s (h ), and by reafon of its agreeable fit nation, it fooh grew very po- 
pulous; and yet hath fhflered the molt grievous calaraaties within the 
age of man. 

t 

Let the mind therefore be taught to uoderftand, and patiently to 
bar, whatever may be its lot; and let it know, there is nothing be- 
yond the daring of Fortune. That (he hath the lame power over king- 
doms themfelves, as over the rakers - thereof. We are to repine at none 
of thefe things ; we have entered upon a world, where we live fubje<ft 
to thefe conditions. Are you not pleafed with it ? Regret tut the 
being taken one of it (i). You might well be angry, was any thing to- 
happen particularly to you. But if the lame -necefifcy binds both high 
and low, you have nothing to do but- to reconcile yourfrlf to Fate, by 
vrbtom all things are determined (to their proper end. } There is no 
need to meafure man by hit tomb, or by thole monuments that are 
fpread on each fide the road of an unequal fize. The grave lets all 
men upon thia leyel. We are born unequal, but we die equal. 

The fame 1 lay of cities, sis of- the inhabitants thereof. Ardea (k ) 
hath been taken as well as Rome. The fuprfcmg Author of mankind 
hath not diking ui Abed us in our birth and nobility, . hot during life. 
When we come to the end of all mortal things. Be gone , frith he. Am- 
bitten; and let there be thejdme law to all things that tread the earth. 
We are alike bom to variety of fuftering : no one is more frail- thar*‘ 
another; no one more fore of feeing to-morrow** fun. ‘ 

Alexander , king of’ Macedonia > wretch as he was, begun to Jeart*- 
geometry, that he might know how little the earth was, of which he 
pofleffed lo final 1 a part : I call him wretched, becaule he ought to 
have known from hence, that he had no title to the furname of Great ; 

for 
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for what can be called ~Gteat. infofmaH.a fpace ? The things taught 
him were fubtle, and not <tb htrlealHied but by, clofe attention, and con- 
tent- applicatibfi, hot.fubh;ay^rpiadinan could well comprehend; whofe 
thoughts were intent* upon^pluader,; ; and roving beyond the ocean.. 
Tench me, faith he, eafy things. To which his tutor replied, Thefe 
things are the fame Jo. all: y every, oite finds in them the like difficulty. ‘St^p- 
ppfe now, ZjUcJUus, Nature/ to fay the fame thing to you, , The things 
whereof you complain are the fame to all men : fhe admitg.no one on 
eafier terms : but every one that pleafes may make them eafier. Do 
you afk how ?.. by ^equanimity* '• ... 

You muft neceflfarily feel pain, be hungry, and thirfb, and grow 
old j and though a longer time be given you among men, you mufl one 
day be lick, and-die. Yet there is no neceffity for believing all that is 
faid bythofe who are cbntinually buzzing about you with complaints. ' 
None of thefe things are properly evils j none intolerable, or even hard . 
to be borne. They became dreadful by prejudice and oommon con- 
fent. Ye are as afraid of death, as of a falfe report. But.. what can be 
more ridiculous than to be afraid of mere words ? Our Demetrius ufed 
pleafantly to fay, that the reports af the ignorant were to him like break- 
ing wind. What it it t.o.me , he faid, whether the found comes from above 
or below tfl) How abfurd is it to be afraid of infamy from infamous 
men ? And as you are caufeleffly afraid of what fame fays of you, fo 
are ye of thofe things which: ye would never, have.fqared, had not fame 
or report commanded ye fe to do. What detriment can a -good, man 
receive from being fcandaKzed: by malicious tongues ? for even Death 
is alike fcandalized. No one p.f tfapfe, who accufe him, fpeaks from ex- 
perience. In the mean time we fljould not condemn. what we. do not 
know.; But this you know, .that .it, hath proved . ,a great benefit to 
many in delivering them from tortures, from want, from complaints,, 
from puniihment, from anxiet) . We are fubjedt to the power of no 
one, when it- is in "the power of death to deliver us: (m). 
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(«) AEbntsns Liberal " , to whom Seneca infcribed.his book (de beneficiis) bf benefits. 

(J) Tacit. Ann. 1 . l6. To the inhabitants of Lyons, as a relief for their late calamity bf fare, the 
Emperor frefenttd 100,000 crowns, to repair the damages of the city . 

• As in David's complain t Tea, my rum familiar friend in whom 1 1 rafted, which did tat of 

bread, bath lift np bis heel againft me. Pf. xli. 9. . 

(f) Euripides Phan. 561. *OZ‘ ebCoe * CtCaen *AA Ipnpteps e 

Wealth is the unftable bUfftng of a aety 
So Diphilns( ap. Stobx.) Arfocfoximp vliv a'lSftrwQti 

*E^»jUSp»f yip t*< rvyjLt ’* * ' 

There is no evil , nubile we fojoum here. 

But what poor mortals daily have to fear. 

■ ■ fbmt fUeift O fO n •»* • . 

Tor pit Acr r 3 r d'ifaf*,. 

■ ■ 1 ■ one day ferves 

Some to deprefs, and others to exalt . 

{d) Increment lente.] T-ackuf (in Agricola) Natira iniiniutis human*, tar^iora iunr 
remedia quam mala; et ut corpora lente augeicont, cito extingountur : fic ingenia facilus oppref- 
leris, quam recreavens. Stub is the frailty of man, and its ejfells, that much more flow is the pro* 
grefs of the remedies Jhanof the evils 4 and as human, bathes attain therir growth by degrees , and are fub* 
jeS to be deftroyed in an infant ; fo it is much eaJUr to fnpprefs than to revive the efforts of genius and 
ftudy. Gordon. 

(/)"•• 1 ^ar, fenrihe; peffr. Volcano, ftferm, and fire,. " ’ . j 

. M Inpfliae broils opf rriboa, wit her heart ~ 1 

' V(rapt up in triple b ra6, befiege mankind. 

Wane and incarable difeafe, (fell pair !). 

On Kapfcfs multitudes remorfeiefs feize, 

. * • ‘ At once, s^nd make a refugcofthe grave* Toung. 

ff) Alluding to the ffwn hills,, ,op which Rpme was built* 

(g) A Rhetorician and Hiftorian^ qf Alexandria. He was brought captive to Rome by Gahinisss , 
unAer Pompey the Great; and redeemed by PaitJ&s; the fon of Sy/la ; “but was expelled the city-on* 
account of his malevolent tongue ; though Ammian fpeaks well of him. He died in his exile. 

Rjupet Hiarbitam Timagenis xmqla lingua. 

But Pincifst fuppofes that Seneca meant this of. the Emperor Caligula , who, as Suetonius reports, 
was tnoft inveterate againit the profperity of Rome. ' 

* * Xb) A PlanecrdedtfGtSL]’ So biffins ; which fom'imong ihe various readings feenu to be rig^t. 
Tor, according to Soft bins, Mmnacius Piemens Ciccropis difcipulus, orator habetur infignis; qui 
cum Galljam aomataqi regeret, Lugdunum condidit ; Munarius Piemens, a difciple of Cicero, was 
efltemcd an excellent orator, who when he commanded in Gaul ( beyond (bo Alj>s) founded the city Lyons. 
An.UlC.-Sil. " 

• » (r), Nso* pUfcet t jpaeunque vis exi,] This alio is an e^prieffiov whkh I thought myfclf obliged 
to txanfiate literally ; it being ado&rine totally, repugnant to the Chriftian ; and indeed to what 

Seneca 
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Seneca hath advanced elfewhere, and particularly in the foregoing fentencej where he feys, the 
mind ought to bo made ftnfiblt of the infirmities of bum** nature, omit bo unfieady courft of things, that 
fo it might patiently endure •whatever may bo its lot . 

(i) Once a city in Italy, wh n&Tufiue,' Ugglof tW£*#/Zr4ty/, kept his court. 

(1) And oar facetious Tom Brown, in the (a me drain {peaks of death itfelf; which, however 
falfe the logic, or impolite the terms, is fomuch to oar parpofc, that the reader, I hope, will ex- 
cufe my tranferibing it, as it is not every one that has read, or will read, Tom Brown • 

If man muft die as eft as breath departs. 

Then bo mufi often die , 'who often ■■ ■■■■■■»* 

And if to die, is but to lefe one's breath. 

Then Death's a — — , and fo a ■ ■ ■■ for* Deaths 

(nr) That is (not I own what Seneca means by, sum mors in noftra potefiaie fit , bat) as I would 
under (bind it ; No power on earth can hurt us, but for assort time ; feeing that Death mud come, which, 
when Providence thinks proper , wilt, deliver us out of all oar trouble . 

j 
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Difference between txbmrtatmy an d dogmatical Philofophy. 

That part of philofophy, JLuciltut, jvkich adapts proper precepts 
to particular perfons, and fdmvs not the mao in general, but directs the 
hufband how he ought to behave himfelf towards his wife; the father 
how he ought to educate his children; the mother how to govern his 
fervants, and the like; feme are fo very fond of,, as to reject all other 
parts as ufelefs and extravagant, as if any one could teach particulars, 
who was not mailer of the whole Duty of Man in the conduct of life. 

But Ariffot the Stoic, on the contrary, -thinks this hot a trivial part 
of philofophy, as not reaching the heart of man: and affirms that part 
(the dogmatical) to be the more profitable; and that the axioms or de- 
crees of philofophy are what conflitvte the chief good} which part of 
philofophy when a man hath fufficiently learned and underflood, he 
needs nothing more, by way of inilru&ion, throughout the whole 
buhneis of life. As he that learns to throw a dart, takes a fit ftand for 
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aim, and forms his hand to a proper direction of whatever he throws' 
from it; and when by inftru&ion and practice he hath made himfelf a 
mailer in thi6 art, he ufethit as he pleafes; for he hath learned not to 
hit this or that thing in particular, but whatever he thinks proper to 
hit; fo he that inftrudteth himfelf in the whole duty of life, needs no 
particular admonition; being taught in general, not how to live, with 
regard to his wife or his children, but to live well, which includes 
every relative obligation. Cleantbes likewife allows the Paranetic Phi- 
lolophy, or knowledge of particulars to be in fome meafure profitable; 
but weak and defective; unlefs as it flows from the univerfal under- 
{landing of the principles, and decrees of philofophy. 

Here then is ftarted.a queftion or two ; whether this preceptive phi- 
lofophy be ufeful, or not ufeful; whether alone it can make a good 
man; i. e. whether it be fuperfluous itlelf, orfo important as to ren- 
.der all other parts of philofophy fuperfluous ? They who maintain it 
to be fuperfluous, argue thus ; If any thing placed before the eyes ob- 
ftru&s the fight, the impediment muft be removed, or elfe it is to rio 
purpoie to bid a man walk to Jucb a place , or to reach Jucb a thing with 
d>is band. In like manner, when any thing fo darkens the mind as to 
prevent an infight into the whole order of duty, it is in vain to direft 
a man, laying, thus you Jball live with your father , or thus with your 
wife; for precepts avail nothing, fo long as ignorance and error cloud 
the underftanding ; thefe muft be removed, and every requifition of 
-duty will be manifeft. Otherwife, you teach him what a ienfible 
man ought to do, but do not make him fo; you fliew one that is poor 
-how to aft the rich man, which it is impofiible for him to do fo long 
ns he continues poor; you bid the hungry man behave himfelf as with 
a full ftomach; whereas you ought firft to fatisfy the painful cravings 
within {a). 

Now I will maintain the fame concerning all manner of vice-: thefe 
muft be removed, or, fo long as thefe remain, precepts will have no 
effedfc : unlefs all fuch falfe opinions, as we generally labour under, are 
expelled, the covetous man will not hear how he may put his money 
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to a right ufcj nor the timorous, how he may contemn danger; Yom 
muft make the one underftand that money is neither good nor bad in- 
itfelf; and that rich men are femetimes miferable, and perfuade the 
Other, that fuch things as men are moft apt to dread, are by no means 
■ £o terrible as common fame reports them ; no, not even pain and death:, 
that oftentimes in death, which by the law of Nature we muft one day. 
undergo, is to be found , great comfort, that it corns bat once. And as 
for pain, refolution of mind, which makes every burthen the lighter, 
the more ftubbornly and con temp tuoufly it is endured, will prove a 
certain remedy : that, one excellent quality of pain is, it muft not be 
very great, if yet it may be encreafed ; — and if it be great indeed, it 
cannot laft much longer * : — that all things therefore, which the necef-- 
ftty of the world brings upon us, , are to be endured with courage and: 
patience. 

When' by thefe and the like axioms a man is brought to a thorough , 
fenfe of his condition, and is perfectly afTured that the. happinefs of: 
life confifts not, in being pleafurable, but in its correfpondency with -. 
nature; when he lhall be enamoured with virtue, as the chief good of. 
man; and fly from turpitude, as the only evil ; looking upon all other 
things, as riches,,honour, health, ftrength, power and dominion, with, 
indifference, as being neither good nor. bad in themfelves: he will no » 
longer want a monitor to inftrudt him in particulars, , faying, thus you 
tnuji walk ; thus you mujl fup ; fuch a behaviour becomes a man ; and fuch • 
is proper for the fair fex-, thus f:ould a married man a&, and thus a bat - 
cbelor: for they who moft induftrioufly offer their preferiptions, follow 
them not always themfelves: they are nothing more than what the pe- 
dagogue teacheth his fcholar, and the grandmother her darling: and. 
you fhall often hear the moft choleric maa in the world proving that it 
is not a right thing to be pafiionate; nay, were you to go into any of 
our fchools, you would find that the lofty precepts of the philofophers, 
pronounced with a fupercilious air, are nothing more than the ufual . 
leffons given to children. 

And, after all, are the precepts given manifeft or doubtful? if man*— 
feft, they need no teacher; if doubtful, they can gain the philofopher.- 

but 
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"but little credit from his audience. The giving therefore fuch parti- 
cular precepts is fupcrfluous. Or, take it thus ; if what you propofe 
to teach or advife be ambiguous or obfcure, you mud explain, and 
prove it, by dint of argument; and if you prevail, fuch proofs and ar- 
guments are what do the bulinefs, and are fufticient of themfelves, 
without the particular precept : thus ufe your friend ; thus a fellow - 
citizen i thus a companion s but why? becaufe it is juft . Common- 
place then, relating to juftice, will teach me all thefe things. Hence 
I And that equity is to be purfued upon its own account; that we are 
not to be compelled thereto by fear ; nor bribed by' reward : that he is 
not a juft man who approves of any particular in this virtue, but the 
virtue itfelf. When I am perfuaded, and have imbibed this principle, 
what ftgnify thole particular precepts towards the edification of one 
thoroughly inftruded before ? To give precepts to the knowing, is 
fuperfluous, and too much; to give them to thofe who know nothing, 
is by no means enough ; for they are not only to be told what they are 
to do, but why they are to do ft). 

Again ; are thefe precepts neceflary for one who hath true notions of 
good and evil ; or for one who hath them not? He that hath them not, 
will never be moved by any thing you can fay to him; having his ears 
prejudiced with fuch common notions, as militate againft your admo- 
nitions; and he that forms aright judgment of what he ought to avoid, 
and what to purlue, knows already how to ad under every circum- 
ftance, without further inftrudions from you. All this part of phi- 
lofophy therefore may well be lpared. 

There are two errors, to which is owing the commiffion of evil ; 
cither the mind hath con traded a malignity from falle opinions ; or, 
if not already infeded, it hath a propenfity thereto ; and by this wrong 
bias, under fome lpecious refemSlance of truth, is foon corrupted : it 
behoveth us therefore to cure the lick mind, and purge it from every 
vicious principle; or, if it be free, and as yet only prone to evil, to 
pre-engage it as foon as pollible before it comes to an ill habit. Now 
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in both thefe cafes the folemn decrees of philofophy will fufficiently* 
enable usj when the manner of giving precept upon precept would* 
avail nothing. 

Befides, were we to give precepts to every individual, the labour* 
would be infinite : for we mull give one fort to the ufurer; another to 
the hulbandman; another to the merchant} another to fuch as dangle 
after the favour of princes} or of great-men* another to thofe who* 
make their court to their equals; and another to thofe who are obfe- 
quious to their fuperiors: in matrimony you mull teach a man how to 
behave to his wife, whom he married a virgin; and how to a widow * 
how to one who brought him a large fortune; and to one whom he 
thought Sufficiently portioned with virtue and good fen/e. And think you • 
not fome difference is to be made between a barren and a fruitful woman* 
between one advanced in years and a mere girl; between a mother and" 
a ftep-dame? the different forts are inconceivable; yet every individual" 
requires a particular charge. But the laws or decrees of philofophy are 
brief, and contain every obligation. 

Add now, that the precepts of a wife man ought to Be limited and ■ 
certains if infinite, they pertain not to wifdom; for wifdom fcnoweth.. 
the hounds of all things : therefore is this preceptive part of philofophy 
to be rejected j becaufe what it promifeth to few it cannot make good 
to all; but wifdom extends to all. 6 

All the difference between the common madnefs of the world (6 ) . 
and of fuch as are delivered into the hands of the phyfician is the 
one fort labours under a difeafe, the other under falfe opinions. The 
one hath drawn the caufes of his frenzy from an indifpofition of the' 
body, the other is the ficknefs of the mind. Should any one pretend 
to prefenbe to the madman, how he ought to ffieak, how to walk, , how 
to behave htmfelf inpublic, and how in private, fuch a dodtor would be 
thought not lefs mad than his patient. No; the black bilious humour 
mult firft be purged off, and the very caufe of the difeafe removed * 
and in like manner mull we proceed with any other frenzy of the mind,* 
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this muff firft be difcufled and driven away; or otherwifc all manner 
of precepts- and admonitions will at prefent have no cffeft.— So far 
Arijlo , whom we propofe to anfwer in every particular. 

Andffrft, in regard to the eye , it is faid, if any thing objlrufts the 
fight , it muji be removed. I own that in this cafe there is no need of 
precepts to make a man fee; but of medicines proper to clear the fight, 
by removing the film orfuffufion, or whatever elfe obftfu&s it: for by 
nature we fee; and whoever removes any obffacle, reftores the eye to 
its proper ufe. But-nature points notout the obligation of 'every duty. 
Befides, he that is cured of a fuffufion in the eye, though he immedi- 
ately recovers- fight -himfelf, cannot give it to others; whereas he that is* 
cured of any- malignity of mind/ may poffibly cure others. There is- 
no need of* any exhortation or advice' to underftand the qualities of 
colours: the eye will cuftomarily diftinguifh white from black with- 
out a teacher; but the mind wants many precepts before it can fee the 
fitnefs of every adion in life. Howbeit, the phyfician not -only cures* 
the difeafed eye, but alio gives his advice, faying to his patient, you' 
muji not expofe the eye as yet to too glaring a light, but muji 'proceed front 
darknefs to a gloomy fade', and then venture further , ’till by degrees you 
accujlom it to endure broad day-light: you muft' not ftudy immediately after 
dinner, nor impofi a duty upon the eye when fwoln or watery (c). Keep 
aljo the wind orwmtery cold from beating on your fact', with the like ad- 
monitions, that are as requifite and ufeful as medicine itfelf. Thus T 
fay phyficians -think it neceflary to add good advice to their prefer ip- - 
tions: 

But error is laid to be the caufe of Jin', and that precepts are of little 
avail, either in removing this, or in conquering falfe opinions concerning 
good and evil. I grant that precepts are not efie&ual of themfclves to 
drive a perverfe opinion from the underftanding; yet it does not fol- 
low but that in fomc meafure they may prove ufeful: for firft, they 
undoubtedly refrefh the memory; and, fecondly, as they bring us to 
a diftind.view of the parts, which we faw but confufedly in the whole. 

You' 
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You might as well fay, that all manner of confolation and exhortation 
are fuperfluous: but as thefe are not fuperfluous, fo neither are admo- 
nitions. 

It is ridiculous , faith Ariflo , to prefcribe to a fick man what to do as if 
he was well ; you mujl JirJl rejlore him to health, without which all precepts 
are to no purpofe. But are not fome things alike common both to the 
fick and well, of which they ought to be reminded ; as, not to eat vo - 
racioujly, not to ufe immoderate exercife? So the poor and the rich have 
alike fome common precepts : cure men of avarice, he faith, and you 
will have no reafon to adtnonijb either the rich or poor., when once the defires 
fubfide: but it is one thing not to covet money, and another to know 
how to ufe it. The covetous know no meafure in their deiires of it; 
and fuch as are not covetous, may not know the right ufe of it. 

Hake away error , faith he, and dll precepts are fuperfluous. This is 
falfe; for fuppofe avarice relaxed, luxury reftrained, rafhnefs curbed, 
and idlenefs fpurred on; nay even all vices removed; yet have we Hill 
to learn what we ought to do, and in what manner. 

Admonitions, he faith, will have no effeA when applied to enormous 
vices. Medicines indeed heal not incurable difeafesj yet are they to be 
applied, if not by way of remedy, at lead; in order to mitigate and af- 
fuage the pain. Not all the power of philofophy, applied to this one 
purpofe, can totally eradicate from the mind an inveterate and ftubborn 
evil ; yet it will not follow that fuch application does good in no 
refpedt, becaufe not in all. 

Of what advantage is it, fays he, to point out things already manifeftl 
It may be of very great advantage ; for fometimes, though we know a 
thing, yet for want of due attention we regard it not. Admonition 
perhaps availeth not in its defign; yet it makes the mind more intent, 
excites diligence, refrefhes the memory, and fuffers not a thing to be 
loft. We pafs regardlefs by many things that are before our eyes. To 
admonifti, is a kind of exhortation; the mind alio fometimes pretends 

not 
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noffo comprehend things that are evident: it is ncccflary therefore 
fometimes to inculcate the knowledge even of fuch things as are belt 
known. 

It will not be amifs here to take notice of the reproof of Calvusta 
Vatinius, fa&um efie ambitum, feitis; et hoc vos feire, omnes feiunt, 
ypu know there has been bribery in the cafe\ and all men know that you 
know it. You know that the duties of friendship are ever to be reli- 
gioufly obferved; but you-obferve them not^ You know that it is 
unfair for a man to require chaftity in his wife; when he himfelf is 
oontinually hunting after;, and corrupting the wives of other men; 
and you know, that as (he ought to have nothing to do with anadul- 
terer, fo ought you to have nothing to do with a ftrumpet (d ) : but 
you regard it not* Therefore it.is neceflary that you fometimes foould 
have your memory refreihedj for it ought not to be lulled afleep, but 
kept awake and of ufe. Whatever is ialutary. and requilite muft fre- 
quently be brought before and' imprefled upon it. That what is pro- 
per may not- only be known to us, but worked into an habit. Add' 
alfo, that things, how plain and mani&ft foever, may yet be made- 
ftill plainer and. more manifeft. 

If things , faith he, are doubtful, there is- a necejfty for proofs and' 
arguments ; confequentfy thefe are wbat do the bufinefs, and not precepts. 
Now befidcs that even without proofs the very authority of the advifer 
goes a great way. in the credit of the advice, at the opinions of men' 
learned in the law are accepted, without their giving a reafon for them, 
the preferiptions themfelves, and the manner- wherein they are deli- 
vered, are fometimes of great weight: as when intermixed with poetry,- 
or contracted into a ihort and folid fentence in profo,. like thofe of 
Cato: Emas non quod opus eft, led quod neceffe eft; buy not every 
thing you want , but only what is necejfary .. Quod non opus eft, affe 
earum eft; wbat you really do not want, is dear at a farthing (<?), or, 
thofo admirable fontences, delivered by fonaeocacle, or of like autho- 
rity y 
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. rity } xP 91 '* bujband well your time (f)i <ruun», know tbyfelf (g). 

Will you. infiftupon a reafon, when anyone reminds you of thefollowing? 

Injuriarum remedium eft oblivio. 

Forgetfulnefs is injury's bejl cure (£),; 

Fortes fortuna adjuvat. 

Fortune promotes the brave (/)• 

Piger ipfe fibi obftat. 

2 *be idle fiand in their own way fk). 

. Such fentences as thefe want no advocate. They touch the paffions? 
and let Nature exert her own power they cannot but do good. Our 
minds carry in them the feeds of what is right and fit t which are ftirred 
up by admonition, as afpark of fire, being afliftedby an agreeable blaft, 
burfts forth into a -flame. Virtue roufefh herfclf, when touched or 
fhaken. Befides, many things lie dormant in our minds, and quite 
difregarded, ’till being quickened by admonitions, they begin to Shew 
their worth: and there are other fcattered here and there, which the 
Underftanding, not properly exercifed, cannot recoiled; and therefore 
are they to be got together, and fet in one view, that they may be 
more effectual, and cafe the burthened mind. Or, if precepts are of 
no ufe, all difcipline and inftru&ion are to be exterminated, and we 
muft be content with rude Nature alone: but they who fay this feem 
not to know that fome men have quick and lively parts, and others are 
dull and ftupld; as one man is much more ingenious than another. 
But the natural powers of the mind are nourifhed, and grow ftronger 
by precepts; from whence he adds new opinions to fuch as were innate, 
and learns. to correct every vicious principle. 

• 

• If any one, it is faid, knows not the decrees of pbilofopby , bow will 
admonitions profit him, when tied and bound by bis fins? Why, in this; 
to loofe him from them. Forafmuch as his natural difpofition -towards 
goodnefs is.not -totally extinguished, but only obfcured and opprefled, it 
fometime endeavours to raife and .exert itfelf againft evil.; and being Co 
happy as to meet with a guide, and to be aflifted with good counfel, 
foon grows ftronger, and recovers itfelf ; provided it be not fo tho- 
roughly infected with the contagion of fln, as to be quite mortified (/). 

For 
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For in fuch a caffe, I own, that not even difcipline, fupported by all 
the powers of philofophy, would be able to reftore it. Befides, what 
difference is there between the decrees and the precepts of philofophy, 
except that the former are general and the latter fpecial ? they both give 
directions, but the former in the grofs, and thefe in particulars. 

If any one , it is laid, know what is fit and right from the decrees , alt 
admonition is fuperfiuoiu . By no means; for learned as you fuppofe a 
man therein, there are many things which he ought to do, for which 
he does not thoroughly perceive the obligation; as we are not only hin- 
dered by the paflions from doing thofe things, which we approve, and 
know to be good ; but by not being able to find out what every exi- 
gency may require of us as a duty ; our minds are fometimes fo very 
fedate and compofed, as not to exert themfelves in looking after the 
way of duty, which admonition points out to us* 

Expel , faith he, all falfe opinions concerning good and evil ; and in their 
fiead place fucb as are true and jifi; and admonition will have nothing left 
to do. The mind undoubtedly is governed, and rightly ordered by 
thefe means, but not by thefe only. For though what is good and 
what is evil may be gathered from arguments ; yet precepts have their 
ibveral provinces, and prudence and juftice confifl of particular offices ; 
and all offices are directed by precepts* Befides the judgment itfelf 
concerning good and evil is confirmed by the execution of offices, to 
which we are induced by precepts. For they agree with each other; 
neither can general precepts, go before, but the particular will follow 
them, and ftill keep their rank* which fhews that the general wilt 
always take the lead. 

Precepts, faith he, are infinite. This is likewife falfe : for they are 
not infinite concerning the greatefl and moil momentous affairs; though: 
there is fome finaH difference made in them by the different exigencies' 
of circumffance, time and place* 
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■ No one, he faith, pretends to cure madnefs by precepts', and therefore 
not the malignity of the mind. The cafe is not the fame; for if you take 
away madnefs the patient is reftored to health; but if we have excluded 
fome falfe opinions, it does not follow all the agenda ( things not to be 
omitted) are clearly feen: or, if this did follow, yet admonition will 
ftrengthen and confirm the moral fenfe of good and evil. It is like- 
wife falfe, that precepts have no effect with madmen: for though of them- 
felves they cannot cure, yet they aid and affift therein; as menaces and 
chaftifement have been of ufe in reftraining the Tallies of fome madmen. 

I am fpeaking only of thofe madmen, whofe fenfes are fhattered, but 
not entirely loft. 

But laws, it is rejoined, make not men do always what is right, and 
what are thefe but precepts, mixed with threatenings? Yes; there is this 
difference between them: firft, laws do not always perfuade, becaufe 
they threaten; but precepts pretend not to compel any one, they only 
intreat. And 2dly, laws deter us from doing evil, but precepts exhort 
us to do what is right. Add hereunto, that laws alfo promote good 
morals : forafmuch as they do not only command, but inftrudt. Herein 
then I differ from Pofdonius ; I approve not of the Prefaces to Plato’s 
book of laws {m ) ; for a law ought to be very Ihort, that it may be the 
more eafily comprehended and received by the unflcilful : it Xhould bear 
the refemblance of a divine oracle. It Ihould command, and not dif— 
pute. Nothing feems to me more infipid and impertinent than a long 
preamble to a law. Advife me, tell me at once, what you would have- 
me do. I liften, not in order to learn, but to obey. Laws then have 
their ufe ; fince it is obfervable that in governments where there are . 
bad ordnances there are worfe morals. 

Laws however, it will be faid, prevail not with every one. True; 
neither doth philofophy itfelf; yet it is not upon this account ufelefs- 
and ineffe&ual in forming aright the minds of men. And what alfo is 
philofophy, but the law of life ? But were we to fuppofe the laws of no 
ufe or profit, it does not follow that admonitions are likewife ufelefs: 
you might as well deny that there is any ufe in confolations, exhorta- 
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{ions, diffuafioh; reproof, and commendation : for all thefe are different 
kinds of admonition, by which we attain to a perfedl ftate of mind. 
•Nothing is more apt to invert: the mind with virtue ; to fix the waver- 
ing ; to ftrengthen the weak ; to recall the vicioufly-inclined, and con- 
.firra them in all goodnefs than the converfation of good men : for it 
defcends by degrees into the heart; and to be often feen, and often 
heard, hath the feme effedt as precepts. Nay, the bare meeting with a 
wife man hath its ufe ; there is fomething to be learned from a great 
and a good man, even though he were filent. I cannot indeed fo well 
exprefs the particular good to be found therein, as that I have really 
found it from experience. There are fome alimalcules, as P ha don ob- 
ferves, that are fcarcely perceptible when they bite you ; and fo very 
fine and {harp their fting, that you fcarce can feel it; a fwelling how- 
ever (hews that you have been ftung, though no wound appear therein. 
The like will happen to you in the converfation of wife men; you will 
not perhaps be apprehenfive how, or in what manner they have done you 

good, but you will certainly find they have done you good. 

> 

But what is all this , it will be feid, to the purpofe ? I will tell you: 
good precepts, if well attended to, will, in all probability, have the 
like effedl with good examples. Pythagoras faith («) that the mind 
and thoughts of thofe who enter the temple and fee. before them the 
aweful images of the Gods, are differently affedted from thofe who 
attend the voice of .fome oracle at the door. But who will deny, that 
even the moft illiterate are powerfully fmitten with certainr precepts, of 
few words indeed, but of great weight; as 
Nihil nimis. (0) 

Nothing too much. 

Avar us animus nullo fetiatur lucro. 

No gain can fatisfy the covetous (p). 

Ab alio ex pe dies alteri quod feceris. 

Do as*you would have others do unto you (q). 

When we hear fuch fentences as thefe, we are immediately ftruck with 
their force and propriety, without being permitted in the leaft to doubt 
or difpute their authority. And why? becaufe truth is perfuafive with- 
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out any further argument. If reverence then to either perfons or 
things can redrain the mind, and check us in our vicious courfes, why 
fhould not admonition do the fame, though we make ufe only of bane 
precepts ? But it muil be owned, that fuch admonition is more pre- 
valent, and ftrikes deeper, which adds a reafon for what it commands, 
and (hews for what, and wherefore fuch a thing is to be done, and alfo 
what profit will accrue to the doer from a ready and dutiful obedience. 
If authority can prevail, fo will admonition : but authority oftentimes 
prevails, and confequently admonition. 

Virtue is divided into two parts (r), the contemplation of truth and 
edtion: good inftitution teacheth contemplation, admonition a&ion; 
and upright adtions exercife and difplay virtue. If a man can do good 
by perfuafion, he can alfo by giving good advice; therefore if a&ing 
uprightly be neceifary to virtue, and admonition points out the fitnefs 
of adtion, then is admonition alfo neceflary. Two things greatly con- 
tribute to ftrengthen the mind; aflu ranee of the truth, and confidence 
therein; both which are greatly owing to admonition: for we truft to 
it; and when we do fo, the mind is elevated, and full of confidence: 
admonition therefore is not fuperfiuous. 

Marcus Agrippa, a man of great underftanding, who alone was 
happy, for the public good, among all thofe whom the civil Wars had 
rendered famous and powerful, was wont to fay, that he was much 
indebted to that fentence, Concordia parvae res crefcunt, difeordia 
maximas dilabuntur ; by concord fmall things increafe , and by difeord the 
great eft fall into ruin ; and that from hence he became an affectionate 
brother, and a faithful friend. If then fuch fentences, familiarly 
entertained in the mind, form it aright; why fhould not this part of 
philofophy, confifting of the like fentences, have the fame effect ? Part 
of virtue confifts in difeipline, or theory, and part in the exercifo or 
practice of it. A man muil firft learn, and then confirm what he hath 
learned, by actions : and if fo, not only the general decrees of philo- 
fophy are profitable, but alfo the particular precepts, which reftrain 
and bind our affections, as by a folemn edict (s). 
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Pbiiofopby, it is laid, it divided into two things ; knowledge, and an 
habit of the mind (/) : for be that bath learned it, and perceives what is 
to be done and what to be avoided, is not completely a wife man , until bis 
mind be transformed, as it were, into tbofe things which be hath learned: 
the third part therefore which conffis of precepts, being comp fed of the 
former two, is fuperfiuous ; becaufe the other two fujjice to accomplijh vir- 
tue. On this account then all confolation would be fuperfiuous ; for 
this likewife confifts of the two things before mentioned ; as alfo ex- 
hortation, perfuafion, and even argumentation, for this alfo proceeds 
from the habit of a mind well compofed, and eftablilhed in goodnefs. 
But notwithftanding thefe proceed fron^a habit of mind, yet the belt 
habit of mind is formed from the other (precepts) as well as from 
theft. 

Befides, all that hath been hitherto advanced relates to a man com- 
pletely perfect, and who hath reached the fummit of human felicity: 
but to this men generally make but flow advances : in the mean time 
the way of righteoufnefs is to be (hewn to the man, who is as } et im- 
perfect, but who is continually making fome further progrefs : wifdom 
perhaps may prefent herfelf at laft to fuch a one without the help of 
admonition, when ihe hath brought him to fuch apafs, that he cannot 
be moved to do any thing but what is right. It is necefiary however 
that fome one fhould conduit weaker minds, faying, you mufi avoid 
this } you mujl do that. 

Moreover, was a man to wait the time, when of himft!f he may 
know his duty, he may chance to wander, and by wandering in error 
be hindered from arriving at fuch a ftate as can poflibly give him com- 
placency and content. He muft therefore be governed, until he is capa- 
ble of governing himftlf. Children are taught by rule; their fingers 
are held and directed by another hand, and carried through the feveral 
figures and proportions of letters ; then they are ordered to imitate 
feme copy, and from thence learn to ftttle their hand or manner of 
writing. In' like manner our mind is aflifted, while led and inftrulted 
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by rule and precept. — And thus have I endeavoured to prove that the 
preceptive part of philofophy is by no means fuperfluous. 

But it is further alk’d, whether this alone is fujjicient to make a man 
truly wife? We lhall anfwer this queftion another day : in the mean 
while, omitting other arguments, is it not evident that we (land in 
need of fome advocate or tutor, at leaft to countermand the common 
precepts of the world ? Scarce any word comes to our ears but what is 
prejudicial to us : they hurt us, who blefs and wifh us well; and they 
hurt us, who malign and curfe us: for the imprecations of thefe ftrike 
us into a panic; and the affedtion of the other prompts us to ill, by 
wilhing us all worldly proiperity ; forafmuch as it drives us to a diflant 
good, uncertain and erroneous; when we may enjoy happinefs at 
home. 

It is almoft impoflible to walk uprightly; our parents nay our fer- 
vants entice us to ill: nor does any one err to his own prejudice alone; 
but fpreads folly among his neighbours, and catcheth it likewife in his 
turn from them : from whence the vices of the common people become 
general; for they communicate them from one to another, and in 
making others worfe they become fo themfelves ; they learn all manner 
of evil, and then teach it ; from whence comes that monftrous pile of 
iniquity, whereby every one becomes as wife a? his neighbour in the 
knowledge and practice of fin. 

It is neceflary therefore we Ihould have fome tutor to check us now 
and then; to chafe away idle rumours («), and gainfay the flatteries of 
the common people. For it is a miftake to think that vices are born 
with us (*) ; they fteal upon us, and are engrafted into us as we grow 
up. Therefore by frequent admonitions we muft repel thole falfc opi- 
nions that are for ever ringing in our ears. Nature obligeth us to no 
fin whatever; Ihe brought us forth found and free ; nothing that might 
incite our avarice hath Ihe placed in open fight ; gold and filver Ihe 
hath put under our feet, that we might prefs and trample upon them; 
and whatever elfe there may be, for which we are prefled and trampled 
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upon ourfelves : (he hath given us a countenance ere& towards heaven 
(y ), that we might look up and behold her great and wonderful works : 
as, the rifing and fetting of the fun, the fwift motion of the voluble 
world, that by day gives a delightful view of the things on earth, and 
by night difplays the glittering fplendour of the heavens; the progref- 
fion of the ftars, feeming flow, when compared with the rapid courfe 
of other bodies ; and yet exceeding fwift, if we conflder the vaft fpaces 
they travel over with inceflant velocity ; the eclipfes alfo of the fun 
and moon, when in oppofltion ; thefe and many other the like won- 
derful phenomena, whether they proceed in a regular courfe, or break 
forth fuddenly from feme hidden caufe, as the nightly ftreams of fire, 
and the flalhes of lightning (meteors) from the opening heavens, with- 
out any ftroke or found of thunder; the beams alfo, and pillars, and 
other various appearances of flames : thefe, I fay. Nature hath pjaced 
vifibly above our heads; but gold and filver, andiron (z), (which on 
their account knows no reft) hath (he hid in the earth, as being danger- 
ous things for us to be trufted withal : we brought them to light, 
only to fcramble and fight for them : we ourfelves took the pains to 
dig up from the very bowels of the earth, both the caufes and inftru- 
ments of our dangers: we have trufted our mifery to fortune; and are 
not afhamed to hold thofe things in the higheft eftimation, which lie 
buried in the loweft depth of the earth. Would you know how falfe 
a glare it is, which dazzleth your eyes ? Believe me, nothing can be 
more abjett and vile than thefe things are, while funk and involved in 
their native foil. For why? when they are firft drawn from the mines 
in the ore, nothing can be more ill-favoured, ’till they are worked into 
form, and purged from the drofs: only behold the workman, by whofe 
hands this fteril and fliapelefs kind of earth is tefined: you fee how 
they are bcfmeared with dirt and fmoke; but thefe things rather defile 
the mind than the body ; and there is more fordid bafenefs in the pof- 
feflor of them, than in the refiner. 

It is neceflary .therefore that men fliould be admonifhed, and have 
fome counfellors of a good underftanding and found judgment, that 
they may hear the voice of truth amidft fo great confufion, and fuch a 
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jargon of falfities : and what fhall that voice utter? Why, fuch good! 
and wholefome counfel as may open your ears, when deafened by fo 
many vain and ambitious clamours, that are every where poured forth 
around you. Let it inform you, that there is no reafon for you to envy 
thofe whom the vulgar call great and happy ; or, that vain applaufe Jhould 
Jhake and dijlurb the ficeet compofure of a found mind} or, that a man 
ch-. -thed in purple , and /talking along with the enfgns of authority carried 
before him, Jhould make you difdain your tranquillity of foul ; or that you 
fjould think him a greater and more happy man , to whom every one gives 
way, than yourfelf, whom the beadle drives out of the way before him. If 
you likewife would exercife a power, that may be profitable to yourfelf* 
and hurtful to no one, drive vice firom thee. 

There are many who fet fire to cities, and throw down towns that 
have flood fafe and impregnable many ages ; who raife platforms as 
high as caftles, end overturn walls of an immenfe height, with batter- 
ing rams and other engines of war; there are many who have drove 
armies before them* and prefiing hard upon the flying enemies, and 
covered with the blood of nations, have made their way to the great 
ocean ^ and yet thefe mighty conquerors have been conquered by loofe 
defires. No one could withfland them, when rufhing on in full ca- 
reer; neither could they themfelves withfland the temptations of am- 
bition and cruelty ; while they feemed to be driving others, they were 
driven themfelves. 

A flrange madnefs drove unhappy Alexatider upqn plundering divers 
countries; and flill ranging into unknown regions. For can you 
think the man in his fenfes,. who firfl began upon the deflrudlion of 
Greece, and feized upon every thing that was valuable therein: he en- 
flaved Sparta , and made Athens filent: and not contented with the 
fpoils of many cities* which his father Philip had either conquered or 
bought, he fell upon other unprovoked, and and carried his arms 
throughout the known world; nor was he ever tired with ads of cru- 
elty; imitating herein the wild beafls, who generally tear more than 
they can devour. He had now contra&ed many cities into one ; both 
4 the 
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the Greeks and Perfians dread his power, and the nations that were 
free under Darius fubmit to his yoke; yet he Hill pufheth on, and 
would fain extend his conqueft beyond the riling or fetting fun ; he 
cannot bear to be confined by the pillars of Bacchus (in the eaft), or of 
Hercules (in the weft). He endeavours to force Nature herfelf; he 
hath no mind to march; yet will not ftay in any place; as reftlefs as 
an heavy weight, which thrown down an hill, will not reft 'till it 
comes to the bottom. 

So neither did reafon or virtue inftigate Cneius Pompey to wage either 
foreign or domeftic wars; but mad with the love of falfe greatnefs at 
one time, he marched his army into Spain , and againft Sertorius ; at 
another time he took upon him to humble the pirates, and fcour the 
feas : fuch were his pretexts to keep up an army, and maintain his 
power. What drew him into Africa , what into the North, what 
againft Mitbridates , and into Armenia t and every corner of Afia ? 
What, but an infatiable thirft of greatnefs, when no one but himfelf 
thought he could be greater ? 

And what provoked Caius Cafar to ruin himfelf and the common- 
wealth? Glory, ambition, and an unmeafurable defire of pre-eminence. 
He could not endure to have one mailer; though the Republic was 
contentedly fubjedt to the dominion of two (Confuls.) Or, think 
you, that it was a virtuous principle, that puflied on Caius Marius , 
who was once Conful (for he was once duly elected, the other fix times 
he gained his point by bribes or force of arms -f-) to undergo fo many 
perils, when he llaughtered the Cimbrians and Germans ; and purfued 
Jugurtha through the defcrts of Africa ? No ; Marius led an army ; 
but ambition led Marius. 

Thefe men when they {hook all things, were themlelves miferably 
lhaken ; like whirlwinds that invelope the things they feize upon, but 
arc themfelves tolled about, and rulh with the greater force, being 
under no command. And therefore when thefe heroes have cruelly 
injured many, they themfelves feel the pernicious violence wherewith 
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they infli&ed others. There is no reafon you fhould think any one 
happy in the unhappinefs of his fellow -creatures. 

All theft examples, which we daily fee, and hear of, are to be kept 
in memory; and our hearts, full of evil furmifes, are to be cleanfed. 
Virtue muft difengage us from our prefent employ, and take its due 
place in the mind, in order to extirpate all pleafing lyes againft the 
truth ; to feparate us from the common people, (to whom we give too 
much credit) and to confirm us in fincere and juft opinions. For this 
is wifdom; to return to Nature, and to be reftored to the happy ftate 
from whence public errors had drove us. 

It is a great ftep toward health and foundnefs, to have forfaken the 
counfellors of folly, and to have fled from the common people, who 
are daily corrupting one another. That you may know this to be true, 
behold how differently men live in public and in private: yet it is not 
folitude that teacheth fimplicity and innocence; nor does a country-life 
of itfelf make us more frugal and temperate; but it is the having no 
witnefs or fpedtator which makes many vices, that have no other aim 
but to be feen and admired, fubfide of themfelves. Who would be 
cloathed in purple was there no one to gaze upon him ? who in private 
would have dainties ferved up to him in a golden dilh? who, when 
lying under the fhade of a green tree in fome rural fpot, would difplay 
the pomp of luxury? No man is very fpruce and fumptuous when by 
himfelf, or even in the prefence of two or three fervants or familiars, 
but according to the number and quality of his vifitants, makes he a 
(hew of his coftiy vanities. So that the chief inftigation to all thofe 
things we are fo fooliflily mad after, is, the teftimony of fuch as know 
and admire us : take away the witnefs, and you will abolifli thofe fond 
defircs. Ambition, luxury and pride, require a public ftage : you will 
certainly cure them, if you will but conceal them. 

And therefore, if we refide in a noify populous city, it would be 
requifite to have always a monitor at our elbow ; who, in oppofition to 
flatterers, and fuch as commend a large eflate, Ihould rather praife the 
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man who is contented with a little, and who meafures his Wealth by the 
good ufes he makes of it : againft thofe, who extol favour and power, 
let him recommend retirement, when devoted to the ftudy of litera- 
ture; and a mind withdrawn from external things, to refledt upon its 
own real and proper good. Let him fhew how thefe great men, who 
in vulgar eftimation are accounted happy, tremble and are aftonifhed at 
their envied height; and have a very different opinion of themfelves, 
from what others entertain of them: that what feems a lofty feat to 
others, feems to them but a fteep and broken rock: therefore are they 
fpiritlefs, and fhudder with fear when they look down from this dan- 
gerous precipice of greatnefs : they fufpedt a thoufand accidents to which 
their flippery fituation is fubjedt: then they dread what they fo greatly 
courted : and the profperity which hath made them troublefome and 
injurious to others, lays an heavier burthen upon themfelves : then 
they extol a calm retirement, and the fweet liberty of being their own 
mailers : fplendour grows diftafteful to them, and they gladly leek a 
difeharge from their high offices: then at length you fhall fee them 
play the philofophers through fear, and take good counfel from their 
wretched fituation : for thefe two things feem inconfiftent with each 
other, a good fortune , and a found mind: as we are generally more wife 
in adverfity; but profperity is apt to blind the judgment, and warp us 
in our duty. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• Muretus in his preamble to this EpifUe obferves that as Arifto maintained the decretal or dog- 
matical philofophy ; Seneca defends the ex hortatory or preceptive : but particularly, that from a 
diligent perufal of this Epiftle may be learned what is the true meaning of that obfeure fentence 
in the firft book of Tally's Offices, Omnis dq officio duplex eft, quxftio ; every quefiim relating to 
duty is twofold, L e. either particular or general : which none of the expofitors or commentators 
feem to have hit upon before. 

{a) This is fomewhat like what St. James faith ; If a brother or Jifter be naked, and deftitute of 
daily food ; and one of you fay unto him, depart in peace, be ye warmed and filled, notwit branding 
ye give them not thofe things which are needful for the body, what doth it profit I ii. 5 . 6. 
f See Epp. 24. 30. 78. 

(£) The Stoics fuppofed all men to be mad except their wife man, though they drank not elle- 
bore nor applied themfelves to a phyiician. Of which fort of madnefs Horace fpeaketh, when he 
4 aith, In fan ire putas folennia me ; neque rides ; 

Nec medici credis, nec curatoris egere. Ep. i. 1. 101, 
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Tcu count me mad ir fafi:ion , you forbear 
To laugh , nor think I w ant a doctor's care. 

Or guardian from the Prarter.— Creech. 

See the fourth Paradox of Tally, (omnes ftultos infanire, that every fool is a madman ) which is fup- 
pofed to be addrefled to Clodius , who had driven Tally into exile. 

(c) Non eft quod plcnis ac tumentibus impend] Suetonius (in Tiberio;) contends ac tumentibus 
oculis profequi. To fix or firain the eyes, fays Lipfius , as in love or devotion . . 

(d) La flant. 1 . 6. c. 23. Servando igitur ab utroque fides alteri eft, imo exemplo continentiae 
docenda uxor, ut fe cafte grrat, iniquum eft enirn ut ipfc exigas quod praeftarc ipfe non poflis. Fide- 
lity therefore in the married fiat e is refpeclivcly required from both parties: without which the radonal 
and moral human fpecies could be retained with no rules of order, becoming their nature; no 
decency ; but a variable, unfettled, roving appedte, would foon gain the tranfcendency over rea/on, 
and introduce univerfal confufion. Marriage was therefore rendered holy and honourable by a par- 
ticular fanflion of the all-wife, omnipotent Creator. 

Marriage , thou eafiefi , fafefi , happiefi fiate ! 

Let debauchees and drunkards thee prophane : ■■■■— « 

, (What follows I cannot recollefl, nor vvhofe lines they are.) 

(r) By not obferving thefc two precepts of Cato , I believe many have been impofed upon under the- 
fpecious pretence of buying bargains . Our Englifli proverbs are — Good cheap is dear. A good bar- 
gain is a pickpurfe . The French fay. Bon march e tire s y argent hors de bourfe. As I faw an old 
gentlewoman buy a parcel of ffialots which flie would not tafle, and even abominated ; bccaufe they 
were offered at a penny cheaper than the ufual price. 

ff) This precept Clemens of Alexandria interprets two ways; either, Becaufe life is Jhort , and 
therefore ought not to be ffent in vain or idle amufanents ; or, that we ought to be careful in our dally 
txpcncts , left wc fhould live fo long as to want neceftarics. See Ep. i. (N. a.) 

Take Time while Time is, for Time will away. Scotch Proverb. 

(g) *Tis true, as Seneca fays, fucb fentences as thefc want no advocate : yet, as the different ufage 
and application of them may be acceptable to fome fort of readers, I fhall further obferve, that this 
is the firft of the three fentences which Plato faith were fixed upon the doors of the Delphic Oracle* 
as feeming worthy to have come from God. Among the proverbial fentences is this verfe : 

To yvw$i ntuToy t&vtc tyy ijrt yy 
Nomnus Mar cell us quotes a fatire by Varro under this title ; 

yvudi ffi&v'fiv Famacelebrata per orbem 

Littera, cognofci quae iibi quemque jubet. 

Juvenal faith it came down from heaven, eccelo defeendit. But Ovid gives it to Pythagoras ; 

Socrates the Platonic, to Apollo. Diogenes gives it to Thales ; Antifihenes to Pbcnomoe the Sybil ; 
but that Chilo made ufe of it. Thales being alked, r\ k<TTt fdaKohov; what is a difficult thing ? 
anfwered, to know one* s f elf. t i tuzorov; what an eajy thing ? a KK q> to give advice 

to another. Cicero, (Tufc. Qx* i* 26.) Nimirum hanc habet vim pracceptum Apollo nis, quo monet, 
Ut fe qtti/que nofeat, &c. This, doubtlefs, is the meaning of the precept cf Apollo, which advifes every 
eve to know bit, if elf. I do not apprehend his intention to have been , that we Jbould inform ourfehves of* 
our flature and make ; nor do 1 addrefs mxfelf to your body ; when therefore be faith know yourfelf, he 
faith this, inform yourfelf of the nature of your foul, for the body is but a kind of veffel or receptacle 
of the foul. Whatever your foul doth, is your own aB. To know the foul then, unlefs it had been 
divine , would not have been a precept of that excellent vjifdcm, as to be attributed to a God . And 
elfewhere, we muft not think this precept given only to lejjcn our pride , but alfo to make us underfund our 
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Tecum habita, et a6ris quam fit tibi carta fupellex. Perf. iv. 57. 

Survey thy foul, net what thou doft appear , 

But what thou art , and find the beggar there • Dry den, 

Teipfum concute. ■ Hor. S. 1 , 3. 35. 

Examine then thyfclf with ftrideft care . 

Macrobius tells us of one, who confulting the oracle, a Iked, by what means he might attain happi - 
nefs ? it was anfwered, Know thyfclf. But this anfiver was fuppofed to have been given to Crcefus. 
Somh thing like it is that of Antiphanet . 

Ei SnnU Z, CiKTivTt) •drifr* ri $por*. 

As thou art mortal , think of mortal things . 

Some give it to Homer as the grand fource of all wifdom and learning. From HeSor's declining t# 
fight with Ajax , knowing him to be a better man, 

• Aidurrot Afart , reA*fc«r/ceJ'*tf. 

Ajax he Jbuns thro' all the dire debate , 

And fears that arm , whofe force he felt fo late. Pope. 

This admirable fentence however is bantered by the comic poet Menander ; 

Kata toaa* a*? itrio i kaKuc tifnpivov, J 

r$, rAurdr, XfOeip orifw ydf no 
lie aAAvf. 

Talk not of that fam'd fentence , Know thyfel£ 

'T were better far a man fhould know the world. 

(h) Magnieft animi injurias oblivifci. Cic. (de Orat.) It JBtws greatnefs of mind to forget 
an injury. Delle ingiurie il remedio a lui fcordarfi. Ital. 

Semper et infirmi eft animi exiguique voluptas 
UltiO ' ■ J uV. xiii. 191. 

Re venge betrays a weak and little mind. 

(1) Fortes enim non modo fortnna adjuvat, ut eft in veteri proverbio, fed multo magis ration 
Cic . (Tufc. Q^ii.) It is not Fortune alone that ajfifis and advanceth the brave, but Reafon\ which, by 
certain precepts , as it were , confirms even courage itfelf. 

Audentes fortefque Deus juvat. Ovid. 

■■■ — Audaces adjuvat ipfa Venus. Id. 

A faint heart never won fair lady. Prov. 

Or as the French fay, Le couardn * aura belle amie . 

* Aaa* 0/ pie dSvfXwTU «r<Ap«t»TOTi TpoTct/or ion if auto, 

— Timid! nunquam ftatuere tropaca. 

No trophies ever grac'd a coward's name . 

Ilp$r ffopar pie }%&v lohpie pika avpfofoe Urt, 

X«pif M t C*d£ffri, Kit XAKOTHTA fipff, 

Unlefs to wifdom fortitude is join'd, 

Lojfet enfue , and fortune proves unkind . 

(i) So Gronovius , that it may feem an Hemiftic. 

al. piger fib i ipfe obftat. 

Idle folks have the mofi labour • PrOT. 

Idlenefs is the key of beggary . 

Idlenefs turns the edge of wit, .. 

Idle folks wans no excufi* 
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Defuetudo omnibus pigritiam, pigritia veternum parit. Apul. 

Difufe begets idlenefs, and idlenrfs a lethargy . 

( 1 ) Si tamen illam diutina peftis non in fecit, ncc cnecuit— (fie fere omn.) but Mure/us from 
Pincian reads it, fi tamen illam diutina peftis infecit nec enecuit, provided the contagion of fin, 
which hath fo long infeded it, had not quite drfiroyed it. Gronovius prefers the former, becaufe 
Seneca ufeth the word infici, in a ftronger fenfe, than merely a flight and eafily-curable diforder. 
Ep. 59. Diu in iftis vitiis jacuimus; elui difficile eft; non enim inquinati fumus fed infedt. 
Ep. 7 1 . Animum non coloravit fed infecit . 

(«) But as Seneca , faith Muretns , differs from P of deni us, fo I muft beg leave to differ from 
Seneca : for I think the prefaces to the laws of Plato are admirable ; firft, on account of the love of 
virtue, which is fo eminently difplayed therein : and, fecondly, that where this prevails not, the 
minds of men are to be drawn off from fin and wickednefs by the fear of punithments, under the 
fanttions fubjoined to thofe prefaces. Be this as it will, nothing, I think, can be more juft than 
what Seneca here faith, with regard to the brevity of laws ; and nothing more applicable to our due 
©bfervance of the pofitive laws of God, in the Chriftian fcheme, than his; mone, die quid me 
velis feciffe: non difeo, fed pareo. Tell me what you would have me do ; I am all obedience. God 
hath told us what we ought to do, and what to believe; and if through the weaknefs of our under- 
Handings we cannot in fome cafes fee the reafon of fuch a law; or, where the fublimity of the fub- 
jedt will admit of no greater clearnefs, give a reafon of the things we believe; yet we may give a 
good reafon for our belief in thofe things : It is the word and will of God, therefore we believe ; we 
believe, and therefore we obey . M. 

( n ) Cicero, (ii. de leg.) Et illud bene dittum eft a Pythagora, dodliffimo viro, turn maximiet 
pietatem et religionem verfari in animis, cum rebus divinis operam daremus. That the time when 
men are moft honeft, is, when they prefent themfelves before the Gods . This is mentioned likewife by 
Plutarch. De Snperft. p. 169. De Def. Orac. p. 447. 

(0) Gr. find b dyctv. Gall. Affez y a fi trop n* y a. Ital. L’abondanza delle cofe ingenera 
faftidio. And our Engli/h proverb. Too much of one thing is good for nothing. 

Diogenes aferibes it to Pythagoras ; Ariftotle to Bias ; others to Thales , and others to Solon ; and 
fome aferibe it, as the nofee teipfum, to Homer from Od. o. 69, 

«— ViUt 77 C 0 fJ.<Lt di Knit ctA X(0 
ArJyi ^evodoKO), of k \~oya, fj.lv $1X1*7 tv, 

*E ' 0 %* d' k%$CLip» 7 tlf dfJL&VU d' QL 17 ifJ.CL 'TcivTCt* 

For oft in others freely I reprove 
The ill-tim' d efforts of ojffcious love : 

Who love too much , hate in the like extreme. 

And both the golden mean alike condemn . Pope. 

WcCVTtoV fj.lv KOfOfiu, KAi 2 TV* Kelt $jXoTi)T 0 { 

MoAttjj; yx.vx.tfnf, Kelt d fj.vfxovof if r /j)$fj.Qtov. II. v. 637. 

. The bef of things beyond their meafure cloy ; 

Sleep* s balmy bleftng , love's endearing joy ; 

The feaf , the dance ; what e'er mankind defire ; 

Ev'n the fweet charms of f acred numbers tire. Pope. 

T vdeidu, fjnf ctp fj cs pax' *ms, pun rt Thw. H. x. 249. 

Pe not too lavijh , or tn praife or blame . 

Bat I had rather faith Erafmus give it to Hefiod. 

Ms7p*(fvAc KAtfos din iret 7 tf dptrof. 
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Pindar in imitation of the foregoing lines from Homer 5 
Kopo* utA/, xdi 

Td Tfpw/ dppo dietcu 

Pindar in Plutarch , *090/ <fi **/ To, fta/ir a^ar, t-ror T«p/r«f itvm&r.—Js if the wife mm bad 
extolled above meafure that faying, too much of nothing. 

JlavTup fjLhfy £ p/ror— Phocylides. 

The mean of every thing is heft . 

Sophocles in Eleltra. M«$’ oh 

u?r«pcL^«o feir inkctS*. 

— Patient fubmit ; nor let thy ragi 

Too far tranfport thee, nor oblivion drown 

The juft remembrance of thy matcblefs woes , Franklin. 

Euripides HippoL 264. 

St* ri Aw y Swop iveurS 
T* (juitftir £yap~~ 

K at £vpLptuntffi eoy'os po/. 

Too much of any thing is fare amifs ; 

Since all philofophers agree in this . 

JJpbeus , Anthol, 1 . 1. c. 12. to >*p ay tut, dyotp pi nprtf 
Athcnaeus, 1 . 1 . n«w** «P ixxpedltae *r iete aedfue dketna^et 

Utrbptpoi KATd (jLirpoo uVip /utrpor Pi £«paW. 

A cbearful glafs revives the drooping foul ; 

Not Jb , overcharg'd, with the unmeafur'd bowl, 

Plin. 1 . 1 1. Perniciofiflimum autem eft in omni quidem vita quod nimitnn eft.—/* every cir* 
eumftanoe of life too much of ary thing is dangerous . 

Quintilian ( 1 . 12. c. 6.) writes, modum in pronimeiatione regnare, quemadmodum in csterii 
omnibus, that a mean is to be obferved in pronunciation as in all other things. 

Plautus, in Poeuulo, Modus omnibus in rebus, — eft optimus. 

Eft modus in rebus font cerd denique fines. 

Quos ultra citraque nequit confiftere re&um. Her , S. I. I. 

In every thing obferve the golden mean , 

Virtue within fix'd bounds is only feen . Shard. 

Virtus eft medium vidorum utrinque redaftum. Id. Ep. L it. 

On each extreme a different vice is feen. 

For virtue's throne is footed in the mean . Id. 

Laftly Plutarch, in the life of Casmllus teacheth, that true piety confifts in the mean between 
Atheifm and Superftition. 

(y ) The fame with Horace ; Semper avarus eget.— Ep. i. 2. 5. 

See the pale mifer, ( who intenfely pries 
On untouch'd bags with over watchful eyes. 

Nor dares to ufs the wealth his labour won,) 

Create the very want be means to jbuu • Anon. 

(jj With when meafnre yon mete it J hall be meafured to you. Therefore, whatfoever yen would them 
mm jhould do to you, do you alfo to them , for this is the Law and the Prophets, Matth. vi. 2. 1 2. 

(r) The contemplative and the a&iye. So Philofophy ; Ep. 95. See Lipf Manud. DifT. ii. 5. 

,(/) Alluding 
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(/) Alluding to the cuftoms of the timet when the Princes or Governors publifhed the edi&s, for 
the admonition, correction, and eompuliion of the people. See Lip/, ad Tacit. Ann. 1 . 3. 

(/) i. e. knowledge of what is contained in the decrees ; and an habit obtained, by that means, 
•f doing what is right. 

(«) Abigatqtie rumores] The edition of Muretus reads it turnons, perhaps by the error of the 
prefs ; though it hath its meaning ; to pluck dawn our pride . 

(at) This is what the Stoics abfolutely deny, and maintain that nun an all naturally horn good, 
hut that from our communication with a corrupt *world the innate /parks of virtue are extinguijhed, and 
the contrary vices arife , and are confirmed . Cicero (de Leg. i.) Judos quidem Natura nosefle fac- 
tos, tan turn autem efle corruptelam mahe confuetudinis, ut ab ea tanquam igniculi extinguantur 
a Natura dati, exorianturque et condrmentur vitia contraria. . 

Not fo the Academics , who maintain, with Apuleius, in a Platonic fenfe, Homincm ob ftirpe ipfa 
neque abfolute bonum, nec malum nafei, fed ad utrumque proclive ingenium ciTe. Habere quidem 
femina quae dam utrarumque rerum, cum nafeendi origine copulata, quae educationis difeiplina in 
alteram debeant partem emicare. That man is not horn abfolutely either good or had ; that be has 
certain innate qualities , which from difeipline and infiru&iou , or the want of it, are inclined to either 
fide . If virtue, fays Galen, comes by nature, and depravity from fentiment and example \ tell me who 
corrupted the frft man , when as yet, it is fuppofed, there was no malignity in the world I They could 
not but have it from themfelves. It is faid that this argument converted Pofidonius from Stoicifo 
and inclined him to think with the Academics . 




Horace fpeaks more agreeably with the Chriftian fcheme, when he fays. Nemo vitiis fine nafeitur. 
So Demcfihenes, iv Ay.ttf>T*v eri $ivv, the Gods alone are free from all fin . And Propertius , 
Unicuiquc dedit vitium Natura crcato. 

Nature in every hreaft implanted vice . 

Undoubtedly, let fomeafFcded difputants argue as theypleafe. Everyman is fenfible of that de- 
pravity, or pronenefs to evil, which deviating from original righteoufnefs, and being repugnant 
to the law of God, hath of itfelf the nature of fin ; and is therefore by Divines called original fin. 

(y) Os homini fublime dedit, coelumque videre 

Juffit ct ereftos ad fidera tollere vultus. Ov. Met. i. 88. 

Ilence, while his fellow -creatures of the earth , 

Prone to the ground their fight, betray their birth : 

Man of ercJIcd frame looks up on high. 

Heavenward he cafis his elevated rye, i 

And grows familiar with his native Jhf 1 

Cicero (de Leg. i. 9.] Cum cactera aftimalia abjecifiet ad paAum, folum hominem erexit ad cceli 



cognitionem. Id. (de Nat. Deor.) Qui Dcus) conftituit cos (homines) humoexcitatos, celfos, et 
credos conftituit ut Deorum cognitionem caelum intuentes capere poflint. Sunt cnim ex ^rra ho. 
mines, non ut incola: et habitatorcs, fedquafi fpedatores fuperarum rerum atque f coeleAium, quo- 
lum fpedaculum ad nullum aliud genus animantium pertinet. He (the God of Nature) bath made 
us of a fiat urc tall and upright, that beholding the heavens we might arrive to the knowledge of the 
Gods ; for we are not fimply to dwell here as inhabitants of the earth , but to contemplate the hea vens 
and the ftars \ a privilege not granted to any other kind of animated beings. — Xenophon has ufed the 
fame argument to fhew the wifdom of the Deity in the comlitution of man, as he hath other amn- 
ments fimilar to what are ufed by the Stoic, foon after in his Examination into the Scnfes. (N*) 
(*) Seneca (dcBencf. vii. 10.) Video ferrumex iifdcxn tenebris efie prolatum, quibus aurum et 
argentum; ne aut inflrumentum in cxdcs mutuas dcciTct, aut prerium : I ob/erve that iron is pro- 
duced from the fame feat of darbiefs as are gold and fiver, that there may not be wanting an inlrumenl 
for murder , or a reward for the fame . ^ ^ 
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— ncc bc?la fuerunt 
Faginus adftabat cum fcyphus ante dapes. 

Then wars bigam , 

When t hi gold cup expelVd the betchen earn* 

So Romeo to die Apothecary : 

There is thy gold ; worfi poifon to mens /only 
Than thc/e poor compounds , which thou darfi not fell . 

1. felt thee peyfon ; thou haft fold me none. 

f This Lip fins does not allow, if you except the two laft; as the foregoing honours were con* 
Jerred upon him in his abfence. 



EPISTLE XCIII. 

Of Examples, or CharaHers. * 

You defire, Lucilius, that I would- confider of what I told'you in my 
laft, fhould be deferred to another day ( a)-, and to let you know whe- 
ther I thought that part ofphilofophy, which the Greeks call 7rat>«wirixv, 
■and we (preeceptiva) precepthtei or exhortatory, fufficisnt to make a 
man perfectly wife. I know you would not take it amifs ftiould I 
refufe you. I therefore renew my promife, notwithftanding that pro- 
verbial form of fpeech — poftea noli rogare, quod impetrare nolueris— 
Jijk not again for what you ivijh not to obtain . For it is no uncommon 
thing to alk with earneftnefs, what if offered we fhould refufe: now, 
whether this is owing-to levity, or faucinefs, the beft way of punifhing 
it is by a ready compliance. 

We would fain feem, I fay, to defire many things, which, in rea- 
lity, we are averfe to. A certain Author produced a large hiftory, 
wrote in fmall characters and clofely folded Up, which when he had 
read great part of, l wifi give over, faid he, if yotipleafe. No, no ; 
read -on, redd on*, cry the audience, who had much rather he fhould 
hold his tongue. Thus, we oftel\ wifh for one thing and pray for 
another ; and fpeak not the truth to the Gods themfelves : but the 
Vol. II. Z Gods 
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Gods either hear us not, or have mercy upon us! But, for my part, 
I fhall have no mercy on you, Lucilius, intending to difcharge my 
duty, and to trouble you with another long Epiftle* which if you read 
and cannot relifh it, fay. Ego mihi hoc contraxi, I have brought this 
upon myfelfi and reckon yourfelf among thofe whom a coftly wife, 
gained by affiduous courtfhip, is continually tormenting ; among thofe 
who enjoy not the wealth, amafled with great toil and labour — among 
thofe, whom honours, obtained by all that art or induftry can do, 
rack with difquiet — or other coiners of their own wretchednefs. But 
omitting any further preamble, I now come to the point in hand. 

An happy life, they fay, confifis in Jit and juft allions ; therefore pre- 
cepts are fufficient to make life happy. I deny the minor propofition: 
precepts do not always incite fit adtions ; unlefs attended to with an 
obfequious difpofition of the mind. Sometimes they are applied in 
vain; when the underftanding is prejudiced by falfe opinions. And 
again, if men happen to do right, they do not always know it (£) : for 
it is not every one, unlefs they are tutored from the beginning, and 
fafliioned in all points of reafon, that can be perfedt in every rule of 
decency ; knowing what they ought to do, how much, in what rela- 
tion, and in what manner j wherefore they cannot in every adtion pur- 
fue virtue, at leaft not canftantly, nor defignedly : they will often look 
back and hefitate. 

If fit and juft allions , it is faid, fpring from precepts , then are pre- 
cepts fufficient to make life happy : but the one is true, confequently the 
other. To this we anfwer, juft and fit adtions arife from maxims and 
general rules, and not from precepts only. 

Again it is laid, if other arts are contented with precepts , fo is •wifdom, 
or the art of life. But a man is made a pilot, by fuch inftrudtions as 
thefe : thus you mufi fieer ; thus firike fail ; thus ufe a favourable mind ; 
thus a contrary one-, thus make a doubtful or crofs wind ferve your turns 
and fo in other arts are men tutored by precepts j cannot then fuch as teach 
the art of living , purfue the fame method with the like ejfeft ? No ; all 
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thefe arts are employed in, or relate only to, the means of life, and not 
to the whole life : and therefore many things from without may reftrain 
and impede them, as hope, defire, fear, and the like : but wifdom, 
which profefieth the art of life, cannot be prevented from exercifing 
herfelf at all times: for (he (hakes off all impediments, and manageth 
all oppofition. 

Would you know wherein the condition of this differs from all other 
arts (c) ? Know, that in thefe it is more excufeable to err by choice 
than accidentally ; but in this there cannot be a greater crime than to 
fin voluntarily. I will explain what I mean : a grammarian is not 
alhamed of a (olecifm, when he commits it knowingly ; but would 
blu(h at one committed through ignorance, or careleffncfs : a phyfician, 
if he perceives not that his patient grows worfe, is more in fault with 
regard to his art, than one who perceives the defelt, yet pretends not 
to know it. But in that art of life a wilful error is the more criminal. 

Add now, that moft of thefe arts, I might fay all that are truly libe- 
ral, have their general maxims, and not precepts only. As in phyfic, 
for inftance, there is one felt that follows Hippocrates , another felt 
Afclepeiades , another Tbemifon. Befides, there is no contemplative art- 
but what hath its decrees, which the Greeks, call SoyuciTcc, and we 
decrees , maxims , or axioms fuch as you will find in geometry or agro- 
nomy. But philofophy is both contemplative and aAive. She medi- 
tates, and alfo fets her hand to work. You are miftaken, if you think 
(he is only engaged in terreftrial affairs. She a(pireth much higher. 
I range , faith (he, the unhserfe ; nor am fatisjied with the converfation of 
mortals , in order either to perfuade or dijfuade them-, Jublime matters , far 
above your reach , invite me: 

Nam tibi de fumma tali ratione Deumque, 

Differere incipiam, et rerum primordja pandem 
Unde omnis natura erect res, aultet, alatque, 

Quoque eadem rurfus natura perempta refolvat. Lucr. 1. 50. 

I treat of things abjlrufe, the Deity, 
fThe .vaft and fteady motions of the Jky ; 
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‘The rife of things ; low curious Nature joins 
T he ’carious feeds , and in one mofe combines 
The jarring principles ; achat new f applies 
Br •ing nour foment and ferength; how Ji e unties' 

The Gordian knot, and the poor compound dies. 

As faith Lucretius: it follows therefore that being contemplative, fhe 
hath alfo her maxims and decrees. Baffles that no one can do what 
he ought to do, unlefs a reafon be pointed out to him,: v. hereby he 
may punctually difeharge every office in life; which it is impoflible for 
him to do, who hath received nothing but mere precepts; the precepts 
being diflributed in parcels are but weak in themfelves, and if I may fo 
fpeak, without root, and a folid foundation : decrees and certain max- 
ims are what muf: protcCt us, and maintain our fecurity and peace; and 
which comprehend all life, and all nature. There is the lame differ- 
ence between the decrees' and precepts of philofophy, as there is between 
letters and whole fentences ; thefe depend upon the former which gave 
rife both to them, and to every thing of the like kind. 

The antient wifdom, it is faid, taught by precept nothing more than 
what was to be done and what was to be avoided ; and yet men were far 
better in thofe days than they are now : as feon as learning began to fourijh, 
good men grew fearce. For that fmpk and open virtue is now turned into 
obfeure and fub lie feience. IV e learn rather to dijpicte, than to live. Un-> 
doubtedly, as you fay, that antient wifdom was in the beginning rude 
and Angle, no lefs than other arts, that in procefs of time grew more 
refined and polifbed. But there was ho need of fuch choice remedies 
as are now prefented : wickedncfs was not grown' to fuch a height, nor 
had it fpread fo wide: Ample remedies were applied to Ample vices. 
But now there is a necefiity for ftronger battlements, and more la- 
boured fortifications, as the mifehiefs that affault us are grown fo much 
ftronger and more powerful, 

Phyfic formerly- was nothing more than fleiil in the virtues of fome 
few herbs whereby the flowing blood might be {launched, and wounds 
£lofed by degrees ; but now it is become an extenfive ftudy, and confifts 
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in a fnrprifing multiplicity of prefcrrptions. No wonder it had fo little 
to do in thofe anticnt times, when the bodies of men wefe hale and 
robuft, and their diet plain and eafy, uncorrupted by art and delica- 
cies j which in after times began to be fought for, not in order to 
fatisfy hunger,, but to provoke it* and a thouland high-feafoned fauces, 
were invented to raifean appetite; fo that meats which before fuftained, 
and proved wholefome nourilhment to thofe who wanted them, ferve 
now only to overload the full ftomach. . Hence proceed palenefs, and 
tfserivbling of the nerves relaxed by wine; and a more miferable : ieannefs, 
caufed rather by crudities than hunger; hence fuch a tottering gait, 
and perpetual {tumbling, as if men were always drunk; hence the 
fmall veflels of the cuticle are filled with water, and the belly diftended, 
being accuftomed to be crammed .with more than it can well; hold * 
hence the black jaundice; the wan countenance of fuch as are in a 
deep confumption; the crooked fingers from the ftiffnefs of the joints* 
the unfeeling apoplexy, and the everfhaking palfy. What need I men- 
tion the fwiinming of the head; the torment both of the eyes and ears* 
the acute pains of the rtiging brain; the paffages of the body affl idled 
with ulcers ; befides numberlefs forts of fevers, fome high and violent, 
others creeping on by flow degrees ; others feizing us with horror and 
great {baking of the limbs; with a thoufand other diftempers, the jufl: 
plagues of luxury and intemperance 1 

The antients were free from thefe dreadful evils ; who had not as yet 
debauched themfelves with the moft delicate viands; who were their 
owri mailers, and their own fervants : they harden’d their bodies with 
toil and ufeful labour; and when tired with running, or hunting, or 
tilling the ground, they fate down to fuch a repaft, as would not have 
been refiflied, had they not been hungry. There was no need there- 
fore! in thofe days of {hops full of drugs, nor of fo many inftruments, 
gallipots and boxes. Simple was their health, from a Ample caufe * 
but variety of diflies introduced a variety of difeafes (d)* Only ob- 
ferve what a llrange mixture of things, luxury,, having ravaged both 
the land and fea, hath provided for the fwallow of one gormandizing 
throat. Things of fuch different qualities can never agree, in, or with 
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the ftoraach : it is impoflible they fhould digeft, as one thing prevents 
another. No wonder then that uncertain and various difeafes fhould 
arife from fuch difcordant meats ; and that humours, collected from 
fuch oppofite parts of nature, and now conjoined in one, fhould redound 
as they do; for a* we live by no .rule, we ficken by none. 

The greateft phyfician, and founder of the profeflion, obferved, 
that w&men never Jhed their hair t nor were ever lame with the gout : but 
now are they both gouty and bald. The nature of women however is 
not changed, but the manner of life : for by taking the fame liberties 
with men, they have fubjedted themfelves to the fame diforders; they 
keep as bad hours (e) ; they drink as deep j and challenge them as well 
in the ufe of oyl, as of ftrong wine ; they alike eat without an appe- 
tite; and are not afhamed of difcharging an overloaded ftomach by the 
mouth (f ) ; they likewife make their teeth chatter with ice, by way of 
cooling and refrefhing the overheated liver ; nor in any luftful adtion 
will they fuffer men to furpafs them; may all the Gods and GoddefTes 
confound them for their abominable pradtices! What wonder is it 
then that the greateft phyfician and raoft experienced naturalift, fhould 
be liable to a miftake, fince we now fee women afflidted both with the 
gout and baldnefs ? They have loft the privilege of their fex by their 
vices, and, having thrown afide the woman, fubjedted themfelves to 
the difeafes of debauchees. 

The antient phyficians knew not to prefcribe frequent eating, or to 
drench the flagging veins with wine; they knew not the art of cupping 
or fcarifyingj or to eafe a chronic diforder by bathing or fweating; they 
knew not, by binding the legs and arms to recall the vital heat from 
the central parts to the extreme. There was no need of confultations, 
or to hunt after various kinds of remedies, when the dangers of their 
patients were few, and in a narrow compafs. But now, alas ! to what 
a degree are diforders multiplied ? Such is the intereft we pay for the 
irrational and inordinate pleafures that we indulge ourfelves in ! 
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But do you wonder that difeafes multiply ? Count the cooks. All 
ftudy is given over; the profeflbrs of the liberal arts fit in fome lonely 
corner without an audience; the fchools of rhetoric and philofophy 
are quite delerted; while the taverns and cook-lhops are full : what a 
crowd of young fellows furround the hearth .of fome fpendthrift ? I 
pafs by the troops of poor boys, natives or foreign, diftinguilhed by 
their nation, and complexions, and ranged according to their fize, 
their age, and even their hair, thofe who have lank and ftraight locks 
not being admitted among the curled: I omit likewife the crew of 
bakers and confectioners, and other ferving men whofe bufinefs it is, 
at a fign given (g), to bring in the fupper. Good gods! what a num- 
ber of men does one belly employ ! 

But can you think thole mulhrooms (a tafteful poyfon) do not le- 
cretly and gradually operate, though no bad effeCt is immediately per- 
ceived from them ? Do you think that the fummer-ice does not chill, 
and by degrees make the liver callous ? or that thole oyllers, a molt 
inert kind of flelh in itfelf, being fattened with mud, engender not 
vifcous and muddy humours ? or that loy (A), or the pickle made of 
the gravy of unwholelome fifh, does not burn up the entrails with its 
feline and poyfonous particles ? or that thole llrong loups which are 
fwallowed down hot from the fire, can without doing any prejudice, 
be extinguilhed in die bowels ? How filthy and peftilent are their 
belches ! How do they loth themlelves, while difgorging their lalt 
forfeit ! Know, that fuch eatables as the luxurious are now fond of,, 
may putrefy, but digeft not. 

I remember to have heard of a famous dilh (i), into which a liefcerilh. 
glutton, haltening his own dellrudion, was wont to gather all the 
dainties that were ufed to be ferved up at the tables of great men ; all 
kinds of fhell-filh, cockels, mufcles, and oyllers with their beards cut 
off, are intermixed with fea- urchins (£)’„ and poulets crimped and 
boned; no one can now eat of a fingle dilh flj t they muff all be min- 
gled together, and fuch an hotch-potch prepared for fupper, as we may 
foppoie made in the belly after a full meal. For my part, 1 exped 
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Toon that the vi&uals will be ferved up already chewed: for there is but 
little difference in having things fo mangled and ,mafhed together, and 
having a cook perform the office of our teeth. 

It is thought tedious to indulge the tafte with one thing after ano- 
ther ; all things muft be fet on together and difguifed with one flavour: 
it would be too much trouble to reach out the hand for any particular 
thing; every thing muft come on at once: the garnishing of many 
difhes muft unite, and be blended together; and let thole, who lay 
. that all this is by way of grandeur and ollentation, know, that the 
fame excefles are committed not only in public but in private. Tho' 
a man fups alone, upon one mefs of foup, it is compounded of various 
ingredients, that ufed to ferve for fo many difhes; but now there muft 
be no difference between oyfters and mufcles ; and lea->crabs muft be 
mixed, and cooked up with mullets; .fo that the light of it, if thrown 
up again, could not be more confufed, fas I before obferved). Now, 
as thefe viands are thus mixed and confounded, no lingle difordercan 
be fuppofed to arife therefrom, but feveral, unaccountable, different, 
and multiplied difeafes, againft which phyfic hath begun to arm her- 
felf, with many remedies founded on obfervations and experiments. 

The fame I fay of philofophy-r-it was once of a more limple nature, 
among thofe whole fins were not fo enormous, but curable with flight 
andeafy remedies. Againft fuch a degeneracy and corruption of man- 
ners as now reigns, every thing is to be tried; and I wifh that even lo, 
th is dreadful malady may be overcome. We play the madmen not only 
in private, but in public: we forbid homicide, and lingle flaughters; 
but wafs, and die daughter of nations, feem moll glorious mifehief. 
Neither avarice nor cruelty know any bounds ; thefe however when 
exercifed by Health, as it. were, and by Angle perfons, are lefs hurtful 
and.lefs mpnftrous : hut what Ihall we lay when by the decrees of the 
fenate, and cdiCls of t lie Government, thole heinous offences are com- 
mitted, -and publickly commanded, which are condemned in the prac- 
tice of a private man ? as fuch things when committed by the foldiery 
arc applauded, for which other men would fufter death ? Ought not 
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men, the mildell of animals by nature, to be ashamed of rejoicing in 
the blood of one another ; and not only in waging unnecejfary wars, but 
delivering them down for pofterity to carry on; when dumb and lavage 
bealls have peace among themfclves ? Againft fo potent and general a 
madnefs philofophy is obliged to take more pains, and to aflame to 
hegfelf ftrength in proportion to the ftrength of thole againft whom it 
is applied. 

It was an eaiy matter in former days to chide an accidental fot, and 
reprove fuch as luxurioufly coveted mere dainty food ; the mind was 
eafily brought back to frugality, that had wandered but a little way 
therefrom t 

Nunc manibus rapidis opua eft, nunc arte magiftdt. 

Virg. E. 44*. 

1 1 ■ ■ — But now there* s need 

Of forcrful ftrength , and well-experienced art, 

Pleafure is fought out in every quarter : no vice keeps within its own 
fpherc. Luxury runs headlong into avarice; juftice and honefty arc 
quite forgot; nothing is thought bale and foandalous where the gain is 
lweet : man, that facred animal, (w), man, I lay is killed in mere jeft 
and fport; and whom it was thought impiety to inftrufr in the fcience 
of defence, is now expofed naked and unarmed, as if it was apleaflng 
fpedtacle only to foe him butchered Jf). 

In this perverfity therefore of manners, fomething ftronger than 
ufual is required to throw oft the inveterate evil; we mull apply de- 
crees and maxims; that the received perfuafion of falfe opinions may 
firft be rooted out : to thefc if we add precepts, confolations, and 
exhortations, they will probably prevail ; they are ineffectual of them- 
fclves ; if we would fet men free from their bonds, and deliver them 
from the entanglement of evil; we mull inform them what is evil, 
and what is good; they mull be taught that all things, except virtue, 
are liable to a change of appellation, being fometimes good and fome- 
times bad: as the flrfl bond of a foldier is the military oath, to follow 
Bis ftandard, and to think it a fin to defert ; every thing die is eafily 
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obtained, and the word of command readily obeyed, by all fuch a s 
know themfelves bound by this obligation ; fo among thofe whom you 
would conduct to an happy life, the firft foundation mufl be laid in 
virtue. Let rhem reverence her to a degree of fuperftition ; let them 
love her, and refolve rather to die than live without her. - 



But have not fome without fuch difcipline , and curious injlrudiions proved 
good men , and made great proficiency in the fcbool of virtue , while obedient 
only to bare precepts? No doubt of it; but this hath been owing to 
an happy difpofition and good natural parts, which in a moment appre- 
hended their duty in the falutary purfuit of what is right and fit. 
For, as the immortal Gods never learned virtue, nor had any need to 
learn it, being by nature perfectly good; fo, fome men, being endowed 
with an excellent genius, give due attention to the lectures of morality, 
and asfoon as they hear of virtue, readily embrace her. From whence 
fome naturally catch at every thing that is good, and without culture 
bring forth fruit : whereas it requires great pains to rub off the ruft 
from the minds of thofe who are dull of apprehenfion, or have long 
laboured under fome evil habit: but how necelTary the maxims of phi- 
lofophy are, as well in bringing to perfection fuch as are prone to good, 
as in affi fling the weaker, and difpoffefling them of prejudice, and 
falfe opinions, you will learn from what follows. 

There are certain inclinations within, which make us flow and lazy 
in fome affairs, and light and rafh in other : nor can this rafhnefs be 
reflrained, nor this fluggifhnefs enlivened, unlefs the caufcs of them 
are fir A: cut off, viz. falfe admiration and falfe fear : fo long as thefe 
poffefs the mind, you may tell a man what duty he owes his father, 
what to his children, what to friends and what to ftrangers ; but ava- 
rice will turn his endeavours another way : he will know, that he 
ought to fight for his country, but fear will difluade him : he will 
know, that without grudging, he mull do all he can, to ferve a friend, 
but eafe and pleafure will forbid him: he will know, that it is a mofl 
grievous injury to a wife, to keep a miflrefs, but heedlefs lufl: will 
incite him. It will avail nothing therefore to give precepts, unlefs 
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every bar to fuch precepts be fir ft removed * no more than it will to 
lay arms before a foldier, or to put them into his hands, fo long as his 
hands are tied, and he cannot, or will not, ufe them. 

That the mind may duly attend to th t precepts given, it mull firft be 
free. Suppofe any one to do a right thing, he will not do fo conti- 
nually, nor adt uniformly; becaufe he knows not a reafon for it. Some 
things may happen to be right, either by chance- or cuftom, but he 
ftill wants a rule whereby to fquare his adlions, and to have afturance 
that they are right : you can never depend upon a man, from his being 
cafually good, that he will always continue fo. Beiides, precepts per- 
haps will inform you what you- ought to do, but not the manner of 
doing it ; and without this, they will not bend to virtue.. 

But a man that follows good advice, ‘will certainly do what he ought 
to do. I grant it; but this is not enough, becauiea deed is praife- 
worthy not merely in itfijjf; but in the manner how, or why, it is 
done. What can be more fcandalous than to fpend at one fupper a 
knight’s yearly revenue (2000/j. Sterling!) what more worthy cenfo- 
rial reprehenfion, than for a man thus to treat, or, in the language 
of a debauched, joyoufly indulge himfelf ? Yet there have been men, 
otherwife of a frugal temper, who, on fome extraordinary occafion, 
have made an entertainment which coft 30000 fefterces/. Now if fuch 
a fum was expended merely by way of feafting and gluttony, nothing 
could be more fcandalous ; but if it was in honour of fome great per- 
fonage, and a noble afifembly, it may well efcape cenfure ; for then it 
it is not extravagant luxury, but a grand and fblemn treat. • 

Tiberius Cafar ordered that a mullet of an extraordinary fize, (why 
lhould I not mention the weight, to make gluttons gape ? it weighed 
four pounds and an half,) which was fent him for a prefent, to be car- 
ried into the market, and fold, faying, I Jbould be much mijlaken , my 
friends t if either Appius or P. Odlavius buy not this fijh . The thing 
fell out beyond his expectation : thefe very two men bid upon one ano- 
ther for it: O&tavivs got it, and not only the fifh, but great glory 
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i. : among his companions, for having bought a fiffi for gooo fcfterces, 
which Cafar had fold, and Apicius could not buy : now it was fliame- 
ful in OSavius to buy it at fuch a price; but not in the perfon who 
bought it for a prefent to Tiberius, whatever it coft him; though I do 
not think it altogether excufable; it was vanity that made him admire 
a thing which he thought worthy Cafar. 

Again; a man, fuppofe, is fitting by afick friend; this is certainly 
a kind office; but if he fits there, in order to be appointed his heir, 
he is then a mere vulture, waiting for carrion (o). Thus the fame 
thing may be both vile and honeft, according to circumftances ; it is of 
great moment therefore, why, or in what manner a thing is done: but 
all things will be done decently, if we abide by the fitnefs of a&ion ; 
and judge this principle, and what flows therefrom to be the only good 
in human affairs; all other things being good only for a time, and with 
regard to circumftances. Therefore fome firm perfuafion concerning 
the •whole of life , mult be implanted in the mind; and this is what I 
call a pbilofophical decree. Such as this perfuafion is, fuch will our 
thoughts and actions be ; and on our thoughts and actions depends the 
juft condudt of life. 

It is not enough, for one who intends to form the whole aright, to 
give direction in particulars. Marcus Brutus in his book Ji«pf 
of offices (p), gives many precepts, to parents, to children, to bre- 
thren ; but no one can follow thefe as he ought, unlefs there be fome 
rule to go by; fome foundation to build upon: we muft propofe fome 
end, as the principal good , at which we muft aim ftrenuoufly, by addref- 
fing generally, every thought, word, and action thereto, as the mari- 
ner fteers his courfe by a certain ftar. Life without a fixed view is 
loofe and vague. If then fuch a view or principle is to be fixed, decrees 
will foon difcover how neceffary they are. I think you will grant this, 
that nothing can be more fhameful, than to fee a man doubtful, irre- 
folute, timorous; now fetting his foot backward, and now forward; 
and this mud be our cafe continually, unlefs thofe impediments are 
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rooted out, which tie down, and cramp the underftanding, not fuffering 
us to exert the whole man. 

We are ufually told, how the Gods are to be worfhipped; we are 
forbid to light our lamps on the Sabbath-day (y), becaufe the Gods 
want no light, nor are men themfelves delighted with fmoke. Let us 
likewife forbid the morning falutations (r), and fitting at the Temple 
(before the doors are opened) to receive ceremonial compliments. 
Thefe are vain allurements, that pleafe human ambition. He who 
knows God, ferveth and honoureth him. Let us forbid the bringing 
linnen, and flefh-brufhes and combs to Jupiter , or the holding out a 
mirror to Juno (s). God wants not fuch fervices, nor requires at his 
altars fuch idle minifters. For why? He himfelf miniftreth to man* 
he is every where prefent and ca fy of accefs to all (/) j a man may be 
taught how to behave him/elf at facrifices and in public worihip, with- 
out any curious and troublefome fuperftition ; but he will never be 
perfect in religious duty, 'till he hath conceived in his mind a right 
notion of God; as the pofieilbr, and giver, of all things, and who 
freely and gracioully bellows ineilimable benefits upon us (»). And 
from whence arifeth this affeCtion for man ? What induceth the Al- 
mighty thus to pour his benefits upon us ? Nature, (or his own good- 
tiefs.) The man is miftaken who thinks the Gods affliCt any one wil- 
lingly (x). They cannot; they neither can do, nor receive an injury. 
(For there is a connection between doing and fufifering harm.) That 
fupreme and moft excellent Nature which hath exempted them from 
danger, hath likewife rendered them not dangerous to their creature, 
man. 

Now the firfl flep to the right worfhipping of God, is, to believe 
there is a God (y). And next, to aferibe unto him all Majefty and all 
Goodnefs (z), without which true Majefty cannot fubfift; to know 
likewife, that it is he who governs the world, and prefides over the 
univerfe as his own, who hath taken mankind in general under his pro- 
tection; and on fome is pleafed to beftow particular favour faa ), He 
can neither do , nor fuffer evil. God however is fomedmes pleafed to 
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chaftife, and lay heavy penalties upon fome perfons under the appear- 
ance of fome good (hb). But would you be happy in his favour? be 
a good mzxifcc). To be a good man, and to honour God as you 
ought, is to endeavour as much as poffible to imitate him in all things. 

Another queflion is, how we mu ft behave ourfelves towards man ? 
And how do we behave? What precepts do we give in this refpedt ? 
To abftain from Ihedding human blood? But what a fmall thing is it 
not to hurt him, to whom we ought to do all the good that lies in our 
power? It is indeed praife-worthy for men to be kindly affedtioned, 
one towards another ( dd ). Shall we then diredt a man to reach out his 
hand to the fhip wreck’d; to fhew the wandering traveller his way; and 
to divide our bread with the hungry {ee) ? Yes, certainly. But every 
thing that he ought to do, or avoid doing, may be comprehended in a 
few words ; when, to follow Nature , may be looked upon as a complete 
diredtion and rule of human duty : all that you fee, (the heavens and 
the earth wherein are contained all things, both human and divine) is 
one. We are members of this- great body (ff) : we are all akin by 
Nature, who hath formed us of the fame elements, and placed us here 
together for the fame end : Ihe hath implanted in us mutual affedtion, 
and made us fociable (gg) ; fhe hath commanded juftice and equity; 
by her appointment it is more wretched to do an injury than to fuffer 
one ( kb ) ; and by her command the hand is ever ready to affift our bro- 
ther. That excellent verfe (of Terence) fhould ever be in our breaft 
and in our mouth ; 

Homo fum, humani nihil a me alienum puto («) ; 
lam a man, and, as fucb, concern'd 
In every bufnefs that relates to man. 

We muft confider that we are born, for the good of the whole : human 
fociety refembles a vaulted roof of ftone, which would foon fall, unlefs 
prevented by one ftone fupporting another ( kk ). 

Having thus confidered our duty with regard both to God and man, 
let us fee how we are to adt with regard to things. Precepts would be 
entirely fuperfluous, unlefs it were premifed what opinion we ought to 
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have of every thing, as of poverty, riches, glory, ignominy, our own 
country, and banifhment. We mull weigh each particular feverally, 
without any regard to common report, and duly examine what they 
really are, and not what they are called. 

To pafs on to the confideration of virtues. Some one perhaps will 
diredt us, highly to efteem Providence ; cordially to embrace friend- 
ship j to love temperance, and that, if poflible, we (hould more flridtly 
adhere to juftice than to any of the reft. But all this would be to little 
purpofe, if we knew not what virtue is j whether there be one or more; 
whether they are Separable, or indifTolubly connedled together (//) ; 
whether he that hath one virtue, hath all the reft, or what is the dif- 
ference between them. There is no need for a fmith to be inquifitive 
after the origin of his art, or of what ufe it is, any more than for a 
player of pantomimes to make the like enquiries concerning the art of 
dancing. Such occupations are fully comprehended in the knowledge 
of the art itfelf j they need nothing more, for they appertain not to the 
whole of life. But virtue is the knowledge of other things as well as 
of herfelf : we muft learn from her what the will is, or ought to be. 
An a&ion can never be fit and right where the will is not fo; for on 
the will depends the adtion. 

Again, the will can never be right, unlefs the habit or difpofition of 
the mind be fo; for from this proceeds the will; the difpofition of the 
mind cannot be in its beft ftate unlefs it perceives the whole duty of life, 
knows how to judgp of things, and can reduce them all to truth. 
None but Such as have afteady and immutable judgment can enjoy true 
tranquillity : other men fall now and then, and again recover them- 
felves; and are continually fiudtuating between defire and averfion. 
Now the reafon of this is, that, being led by common report, that 
mod uncertain guide, they are confident in nothing. Would you al- 
ways will the fame thing ? you muft always will that which is right 
and according to the truth of things (mm.) But no one can come at 
truth without certain maxims and decrees which comprehend the whole 
of life. 
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Good and evil, honourable and bafe, juft and unjuft, pious and im- 
pious, all virtues and their ufes, the poffeffion of all conveniencies ( nn), 
efteem, dignity, health, flrength, beauty, fagacity, and wit, all thefe 
things require fuch a one as can truly judge of them, and rate them 
according to their merit, or demerit. For you are often miftaken, and 
eftimate things at more than their real value; nay, you are fo far de- 
ceived that thofc things* which are generally efteemed at the higheft 
rate, as riches, favour, power, are intrinfically of little or no worth at 
all. Now this you cannot know unlefs you infpedt the nature of things,, 
and obferve the decree itfelf, whereby all things are comparatively va- 
luable : as the leaves of trees cannot live of themfelves, but require a 
branch whereon to ftick, and receive therefrom their proper lap ai»d 
nutriment* fo precepts while Angle, wither away and die* they require 
to be fixed and fiipported by the mother- root {oo ) . 

Befides, they who would difcard decrees, feem not to know, that 
they confirm them by the very reafons they give for difcarding them. 
For they fay, that life being fufficiently difplayed and tutored by precepts, 
the decrees or maxims of wifdom are therefore fuperfluous : but even this 
affertion is itfelf a decree juft a&were I to lay, that we ought to give 
over precepts , and apply ourfelves only to decrees', in the very article by 
which 1 deny the ulib of precepts, I Ihould offer a precept myfolf. 

There are fome things which require only the fimple admonition oF 
philofophyj other things require proof* and there are fome fo very in- 
tricate and confufed, that with the greateft fubtilty, diligence and ap- 
plication, a man can fcarce come at the true fenfc and meaning of them.. 
If proofs then are neceffary, fo are decrees, which are founded upon* 
truth collected from arguments. Some things are clear and manifeft*. 
other things dark and obfcure* the former are fuch as are compre- 
hended by the fenfes and memory* the latter fuch as lie beyond their 
reach: but reafon is not fatisfied with the things that are manifeft* the 
greater and more beautiful part thereof is employed on things that are* 
hidden : now hidden things require proof, and proof cannot be with- 
out decrees* decrees therefore are necellary. 
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Again, the perfuafon or apprehenjion of certain things , without which 
perfuafon the mind would be ever wavering and unfeady , is what forms 
common fenf, and perfects the fame. Decrees are therefore necefiary j 
inafmuch as they endow the mind with a fleady, and inflexible judg- 
ment. Laftly, when we exhort a man to hold his friend as dear to 
him as his ownfelf; and to think that it is poflible to make a friend of 
an enemy {pp) ; that he may encreafe the afTedtions of the former, and 
moderate the averfion of the latter, we add hereunto, that this is jujl 9 
and ft, and honourable. But in the reafon of our decrees are this juftice 
and honefty comprifed ; therefore is reafon necefiary, and confequently 
the decrees. 

But let us join both precepts and decrees together ; for without the 
root the branches are fruitlefs and even the roots are aided and aflifted 
by the branches they themfelves produced. No one can be ignorant of 
the ufefulnefs of the hands ; they do their work openly ; but the heart, 
whereby they live, from whence they receive both power and motion, 
lies hidden in fecret : I may fay the fame of precepts, they are open, and 
plain to view ; but the decrees of wifdom are hidden. As in facreds 
none know the myfterious parts but fucli as have been initiated ; fo in 
philofophy, her myfteries are unfolded to none but to fuch as are ad- 
mitted into her fan&uary (qq). 

But precepts, and the like, are alfo known to the vulgar and profane. 
Pofdonius not only judgeth preception (for I know not why I fhould not 
ufe the word) but alfo per fur lion, confolation, and exhortation necefiary. 
To thefe he adds an enquiry into caufes, which I fee not why I may not 
call (aetiologiam ), atiology, lince the Grammarians, theprofefled guar- 
dians of the Latin tongue, make ufe of it in their own right. Pof- - 
donius , I fay, affirms that profit may be received from the defeription of 
every virtue , and this he calls atiology ; others call it we.-, cha- 
ra&erifics , that give the figns or marks of every vice and virtue, whereby 
fuch things as feem alike are dilKnguifhable. 
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This then hath the fame force as precepts j for he that gives pre- 
cepts, faith, you muji do fo and fo , if you would be temperate and he that 
draws a character, faith, be is a temperate man, who takes care to do, 
or to avoid fuch and fuch things. Nor is there any other difference be- 
tween them, than that one gives the precepts, the other the example, 
of virtue. Now, thefe defcriptions, or to ufe the term of the publi- 
/ y'ycz & cans) (rr) fgnatures, (or famples) I own are borrowed from 

^ < c t > *■ ufe and experience. Let us propofe what is commendable, and we (hall 

find thofe who will follow it. You think it requifite when you would 
buy an horfe, that fome one fhould acquaint you with the marks that 
promife a good one, left you fhould be bit, and put off with an arrant 
jade ; how much more ufeful is it to know the figns of an excellent 
underftanding, which are transferable from one man to another l 
Continuo pecoris generofi pullus in arvis 
Aldus ingreditur, et mollia crura reponit. 

Primus inire viam, et fluvios tentare minaces 
Audet, et ignoto fefe committere ponto. 

Nec vanos horret ftrepitus ; illi ardua cervix, 

Argutumque caput, brevis alvus, obefaque terga, 

Luxuriatque toris animofum pedtus.— — 

turn fi qua fonum procul arma dedere 

Stare loco nefcit, micat auribus, et tremit artus, 

Colledtumque premens volvit fub naribus ignem. G. ill. yg r 
* The colt that for the field of battle is dcfignd, -» 

By fure prefages Jkews bis generous kind, > 

Of able body, found of limb and wind-, J 

Upright he walks, on pafierns firm and ftraigbt , 

. His motions eafy, prancing in his gait -, 

* The firfi to lead the way to tempt the flood, 

• f j pafs the bridge unknown, nor fear the trembling wood-, 

Dauntlefs at empty noifes , lofty neck'd. 

Sharp-headed, barrel-belly d, broadly back' d -, * 

when he hears from far 

The fprigbtly trumpet, and the flouts of war , 

' Tricks 
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Pricks up bis ears, and trembling with delight. 

Shifts place, and paws, and hopes the promis'd fight. 'Dryden. 
While our Virgil is here defcribing an horfe, he gives you an excellent 
•defcription of a brave man; at lead for my part I Ihould defire no bet- 
ter : was I to draw Cato fearlefs and intrepid amid the clafliing noife of 
civil difcord, and marching foremoll to invade an army that had took 
pofleffion of the Alps, and oppofing himfelf to all the dangers of a civil 
war; I Ihould paint him in the fame colours, with fuch a fiercenefs of 
look, and in fuch an attitude. Surely no man could do more than he 
did, when he made head at the fame time both againll Cafiar and Pom- 
pey\ and while fome efpoufed Cafiar s party, and others Pompeys, he 
challenged them both, and Ihewed them, that the poor commonwealth 
.had yet one party left. But it is too little to fay of Cato, 

. nec vanos horret llrepitus ; 

. nor trembles at empty noifies : 

for why? he was not afraid of true alarms, nor the real approach of his 
enemy : when in defiance of ten legions, befides the auxiliaries from 
Gaul, and other nations, intermixed with the Romans, he fpake freely, 
and aloud exhorted his countrymen to maintain their liberty, and to try 
all means, even to the death itfelf^ rather than to lofe it; at leaft that 
it was more honourable to fall into flavery by conftraint, and the chance 
of war, than calmly and voluntarily to receive the yoke. What vigour ! 
what a noble fpirit 1 what confidence in the midfl of fuch hurry and 
public confufion ! He knew himfelf to be but one, and of too little 
confiequence to be concerned for; and that the queftion was not, whe- 
ther Cato Jhould be free, but whether he Jhould live among a free people. 
From hence fprang that contempt of danger and of death. While I am 
admiring this great man’s invincible conftancy, which he flill preferved, 
though his country was ruin’d, I cannot help faying with Virgil ,— - 
Luxuriatque toris animofum pedtus. 

His big-fiwoln muficles Jhew his lofty fpirit. 

It will be of ufc not only to declare who are ufually good men, their 
fhape and lineaments, but who have been fuch, and to defcribe their 
adlions, or whatever elfe rendered them famous in their generation; as 

B b 2 that 
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that laft and glorious wound of Cato’s, through which in the arms of 
liberty he dilmiffed his indignant foul. The wifdom of Lalius, and 
his cordial amity with Scipio; the excellent deeds of Cato the Cenfor, 
both at home and abroad the couches of 7 ‘ubero (tt), made of plain 
wood, and fet in open view, and covered with go.it-fkins inftead of an 
embroidered counterpane; and the earthen vefiels fet before the guefts, 
at a folemn banquet in Jupiter’s chapel ; what was this but to confecrate 
poverty in the capitol? Had we no other great action of this man, to 
rank him with the Catos, was not this enough ? This was a cenfure, a 
tacit reproof, not a banquet. O how little do thefe men of our times, 
who are fo fond of glory, know what.it means, and how to be attained? 
The people in T’ubero’s days faw the furniture of many noblemen, but 
admired only bis : all their gold and filver hath been broken and melted 
down a thoufand times, but thefe earthen velfels of Tubero fhall laft 
for ever. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• This Epiftle is an appendix to the foregoing, fetting forth, that neither the preceptive nor dogf- 
inatical philofophy are fulHcient of themfelves ; but that examples or characters after the manner of 
Ybecpbrajlus haye their ufe, and confequcntly lay claim to recommendation. 

It will be proper to obferve here, that, in determining ch. ra&ers among the ancients, it is nei- 
ther jud nor candid to examine them by thofe rules of moral conduft which if known were at leaft 
Hot admitted, with the fame purity and extent, to which they have fince been reiincd and enlarged, 
by the clearer difcoverics and ltrongcr authority ol'divine Revelation. Melmotb Lxlius, p. 173. 

(a) Utid quod in diem fuum dixeram debere reforri rcprclVnzem.] Lipfius (Llc&. c. 26) reads 
it, quod in diem dixeram deberc repraefentem ; the red he rejefts as being injudicioufly inferted. 
In diem debere , and repreefentare, are oppofite terms, borrowed from the law, relating to pecuniary 
matters ; as if Seneca fhould fay, metaphorically. Ton defre, Lucilius, that I would tnakt my af - 
pearance, and pay the money down, and not fet anoti.tr day, 

(b ) At lead th’ey do not know the rc.iiun of the fitnefs and propriety of the aCtion ; and herein, 
faith Murttus , the Stoics fecra to judge rightly : but it is very abiurd to fay as fomeof them do, 
that a man from being very iniicrable may become happy, and yet not in the lead be fendble of the 
change. 

(r) See Aridotle’s Ethic. 1 . 2. 

(d) Plutarch, (Sympos. viii. 9. 'Tit rational to conclude that all difeafes that r fe from want, 
beat or cold, bear the fame date with our bodies ; but afterward , over-eating, luxury, and jurfatmg 
encouraged by eafe and plenty, raft'd bad and Jnprrfuous juices, and theft brought -various new dij.nfes, 
sued their perpetual complications andmixtures ftiil create more • 



(*) Non 
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(e) Non minus pervigilant] Some copies read, pervigilantur, from whence Pine tan. conjedures 
pugiUantur , as Juvenal makes mention of women -boxers — 

Endromidas Tyrias, et femineum ceroma 

Quis nefeit ? vel quia non vidit vulnera pali ? Juv. vi. 245. 

They turn viragos too , the wreftlers toil 

They try , and fmear their naked limbs with oil . Dryden. 

And Terence alludes to them when he fays, fi qua eft pauio habitior, pugilem efle aiunt j and if 
fie is a little plumper than ordinarily , they fay fie is a bruifer. 

(f) Et vinum omne vomitu remetiuntur] So Martial , Data vina remenfus. 

Nec ccsnat prius aut recumbit ante 
Quam feptem vomuit meri deunces. 

Juv. 6 . 424.— -tandem ilia venit rubicundula, totum 

Oenophorum fitiens, plena quod tenditur urna 
Admotum pedibus, de quofextarius alter 
Ducitur ante cibum, rabid am fadurus orexim, 

Dum redit, et terram loto ferit inteftino, 

M armor ib us rivi properant ant lata falemum 
Pelvis olet. Nam fic tan quam alta in dolia longus 
Deciderit {erpens, bibit, et vomit. Ergo maritus 
Naufeat, atque oculis bilem fubftringit opertis. 

At length fie comes , altjlufi'd , but ere fie /up, n 

Swallows a f winging preparation cup , ? 

And then to clear the ftomach fpews it up. r 

The deluge vomit all the floor o' erftows. 

And the four favour naufeates every nofe< 

She drinks again ; again fie fpews a lake : 

Her wretched bufiand fees , and dares not /peak t 
But mutters many a curfe again ft his wije. 

And damns himfelf for chufing fucb a life . Dryden. 

And thete preparatory doles are what Plutarch reckons among the caufes of ib many new and 
ftrange diteaics. This abominable cuftom, as Lipfius obferves, began and came into faihion in the 
time of Pompey\ when AJcUpiades, the phvfician was living, who very juftly condemned it. 
Pliu. c. xxvi. c. 3. Damavit meritoet vomidones, tunc fupr. modum frequentes. As does Celfus, 
( 1 . I. c. 3.) Qui iftud luxurix causa fieri non opartere conktetur; interdum valetudinis causa 
rede fieri experimentis credit. 

(g) De brevit . Fit . c. 12. Quanta celeritate, figno dato, glabri ad minifteria difeurrant. 

With what fpeed , at a fign given, do they attend their fever al ojfires bareheaded f 

(b) Sociorum gar um, pretiofam nulorum pifeium iuniem] N. Lipfius rejeds the word, malo- 
rum . Plin. 1 . 31. f. 43. Garum conSciebatur ex pii’cc, quem Grxci Caron vocabant,— nunc 
feombropifee lauiatiflimum, et qu.tmvis nunc ex in:i ,ito g:n?re pifeium tia,, nomen tamen prif- 

tinnm retinet, a quo initium fumpfit. Sociorum cid. qudd a fociis P. R. nempe Iiif r ani. Ro- 

mam deferretur ; vel a focietatepubiicanorum q*i vedigal garo impofitum exigerent : (N. in lac.) 
vel quia in fodalitatibus et couviviis eo ut.ren.ur, (Fff r J 

Pliny fays it was made of (Scombri, ad mail aiiud uti’es) Tunney fifi , good Jor nothing elfe. Be 
that as it will, it was iu high vogue, as we learn fiom Martial: , 

Scd 
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Scd coquus ingentem piperis confumit acervum, ' 

Addit ct ar:ano mixta Falcrna^rc. 1 . 7. Ep. 26. ^ 

Exfpirantis adhuc fcombri de fanguine primo 

Accipe fxcofum, munera cara, garum . 1 . 13. Ep. 102. 

cil . fiitofum, munera rara, garum . 

Hor. f. ii. 8. 46.— Garo defuccis pifcis iberi. 

Wine five year* old, and Caviare I join . 

SeeHadr. Jun. Animadv. 1 . 6. c. 17. Rhodig. Ant. Left. 1 . 30. c. 25. 

(/) Some refer this to a difh of AEfop's, and indeed Pincian . inferts his name. Quondam JEJoft 
nobilem patinam, but this Lipjius does not approve of; for the difh here fpoken of confifls of fifh, 
but jEftp's was o f/c-W. (Plin. x. 51.) This jEfop was an excellent player of tragedies, cotem- 
porary with Cicero , and very rich, but a moft extravagant glutton. And he hau as extravagant a 
fon, taken notice of by Horace, f. 11. 3. 239. Seneca therefore alludes to fome one elfe. And I 
will venture to fay that my neighbour, the late Mr. Quin, the comedian, did not deferve all that 
is faid of him on this account. 

(*) Venerix, fphondylique] Plin. Lx. 52. Navigant ex his veneriae praebentefque concavam fui 
partem, et aurx oppomentes per fumma acquoruni velificant. 

Plin. 1 . 32. f. 53. Spondylus. N. Gr. if **,.1*0'. Athens. 1 . 3. p. 87. Macrobius , 1 . 2. c. 9* 
makes mention of them in a pontifical feaft. Martial . 1 . 7* Ep. 19. 

Rofos tepenti fpondylos fmu condit. 

See Kendelit. de Teft. 1 . 1. c. 40. 

(') I have chiefly followed Gronovius in order to give the words another turn from what follows, 
■as pi get effc fingula, would be much the fame grave eft luxuriari per ftngula , though I mull own 
that Seneca frequently repeats the fame meaning under different exprtffions ; fo that one would 
often think, as here, that fome glofs had crept into the text. 

( m ) Homo facrares.] Alluding to that proverbial faying. Homo homini Deus. Gr. ivbfv 

Setifj'o or, applicable in many cafes of beneficence, but never more juftly than to the honeft, 
■intelligent, and confequently fuccefsful phyfician. Was J to mention the names of Heberden and 
Baker, I am fure every one would accept it but themfelves. 

(«) See Ep. 7. f. Tricies H. S.] which if only millia be underftood, it is about 214]. 2 s. 6d. 
if centena millia 21412 1 . 10 s. the old Engliih tranflation renders it 75000 crowns, infr . Quinque 
mill. H. S. which is about 35I. 13s. 9d. the old Englifh tranflation about 200 crowns. 

(0) Catullus . Suiciiata cano vulturium capite. 

Martial . Cuj us vulturis hoc erit cadaver. 

(p) Which Cicero entitles, de virtute ; Pincian. de officio. 

(?) It was ufual to light up lamps not only in honour of the gods, but of fome great perionage, 
jo T on fome extraordinary occurrence. 

Herodis venere dies, un&aque feneftra 

Difpofitas pir/ucm nebulam, vomuere lucernae. — Perf. N. i8l« 

When ftovjrs a • c ftresw'd, and lamps in order plac'd. 

And 'windows 'with illuminations grac'd. 

On Herod’s day Dryden. 

Cuncta nitent ; longos erexit janua ramos. 

Et matuanis eperitur fefla luccrnis. Juv. xii. 91. 

All s right ; my portal Jbines with verdant bays. 

And conjccrated tapers early blaze • Power. 



(r) Apul. 
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( r ) Apul. Met. 1 . ii. Rebus rite confummatis inchoatae lucis falutationibus religiofi primam 
nunciantes horam perftrepunt. Arnob , 1 . 7. 

Quid fibi volunt excitationes ills quas canitis matutinis 
Ad tibia m vocibus ? Prudent i us. 

Mane falutatum concurritur, omnis adorafr 
Pubes. — 

Vid. Seal . ad Tibull. i. 1. Briffon. de Form. 1 . 6. 

It will not, I hope, be taken amifs if I apply this prohibition and cenfure from Seneca to the 
abfurd, not to fay impious, falutations that we frequently fee in our churches, even in the midft 
of the moft folemn parts of divine worfhip. Deum colit, qui novit. He who knowetb , and con- 
ftdereth what God is, will worjhip bim aright, will have more refpeft to the folemn bufinefs he is 
engaged in, than to be guilty of fuch falhionable foibles. 

(/) Apul. xi. De pompa IJidis , Alicae, qua nitentibus fpeculis pone tergum reveriis fienienti 
dea obvium commonftrarent obfequinm. Aguft . de Cic. Dei, funt qua Junoni ac Minervae 

cnpillos difponant, non tantum fimulacro, ftantes, digitos movent ornantium modo. Sunt quae 
fpcculum teneant. Tertull, de Jejun. Qui in idolis comendis et ornandis, et ad lingulas horas 
fidutandis adulantur, Curatienem facei^ dicuntur. 

Omnibus inque loc|s ades omni tempore, prafens 
Deditus in partes omnes ; tamen emnis ubique 
Integer nfque manes.* - — Vida. H. Deo. 204. 

Since in all parts of the unbounded /pace. 

Thy prefence dwells ; for God fills every place . 

And wbat beyond tbefe worlds bath its abode * 

Is all but the immenfity of God : 

Tby nature fill, howe'er diffus'd it be r 
Is ever uniform, entire and free . M* 

For where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am I in the midft of them . Matth. 
8. 20. Gen. 28. 16. Job. 9. 11, If. 139* 

(«) Thine, O Lord, faith David, is the great nefs, the power and the vidory , and the majefty, for all 
that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine ; thine is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head 
above all. Both riches and honour come of thee ; and thou reigneft over all ; and in thine hand is power 
and might ; and in thine hand it is to make great and to give ft rengtb to all, i. Chron. xxix. 1 1 , 12. 

(x) He doth not afflid willingly, nor grieve the children of men, Sam. 3, 33. The Lord is long - 

/offering, not willing that any Jhould perijh, but that all Jbould come to repentance, ii. Pet. 3. 9 * — As 
I live, faith the Lord God, I have no pleafure in the death of the wicked, but that the wicked turns 
from his way and live : Turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; for why will ye die, O hon/e of Ifrael ? 

Ezek. 33* * 

(y) Primus eft deorum cultus, Deos credere.] I have generally kept to Seneca's ufe of the lingu- 
lar or plural number when fpeaking of the Deity ; but here, I think, I might be allowed to change 
the plural to the fingular as he had juft before ufed the lingular, in faying almoft the fame thing, 
Deum colit, qui novit. 

So the Apoftle : Without faith it is impojfible to pleafe him : for be that cometb to God muft believe 
that he is, and that he is a rewarder of all them that diligently feek him, Heb. I I. 6. Doubtlels, 
it is an indifputable condition to the ferving God, to believe there is a God to be ferved : and none 
are more zealous for his fervice than thole who are moil perfuaded of his exiftence. M. 

(*) The earth is full of the goodnefs of the Lord. Pf. 33. 5. And the Lord paffed by before him 

and 
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W proclaimed. The Lord, the Lord God, merciful and gracious, long-fuffering, and abundant 
in goodnefs and truth. Exod. 34. 6. i. Chron. 16. 34. Nahum, 1. 7. Matth. 20. 

(aa) Seneca here among other requifites towards the right worfhipping of God, makes this one, 
to believe a Providence , and that the Providence of God is as general as his creation, governing all 
things by the fame infinite power by which they were made : which is confonant to the whole tenour 
«f Scripture. See Dent. 11. 14. Prov. 16. 33. Matth. 6. 28. 10. 30. 

Cicero was a flrenuous advocate for Providence ; I affert, fays he, (de Nat. Deer. 1 . 2.) that the 
ssniverfe , <witb all its parts , was originally conftituted , and hath without any d if continuance been ever 
governed by the Providence of the Gods. “ This argument the Stoics generally divide into three 
parts : id. The exigence of the Gods being once known, it mult follow that the world is governed 
by their wifdom. 2dly, As every thing is under an intelligent nature which hath produced that 
beautiful order in the world, it is evident that it is formed of animating principles. The 3d it 
deduced from thofe glorious works which we behold in the heavens and the earth.” But the notion 
of a Providence feems fird to have been entertained by the ^Egyptians, whom, (as I have obferved in 
my notes on Vidas hymns) Amcbius makes to rcafon thus: Providence is fo efential to a Prince, that 
he cannot be ever called a Prince without it , (as Seneca fays above, fine bonitate nulla majeftas eft,) 
and the more auguft a prince is, the more perfect ought his providential care to be : God therefore being the 
great eft and me ft auguft of all Princes , to him muft belong the moft perfeQ providence. But we ttkuft 
obferve that Seneca likewife requires a belief in a fpecial or fingular providence ; as when Job 
fays of himfclf. Thou haft granted me life and favour : and thy vifttation hath preferved my fpirit . 
Job, 10. 12. Or as God himfelf faith unto Mofes, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy ; 
And I will have companion on whom 1 will have comp afticn. So that it is not ef him that willetb , nor of 
Jbim that runneth, but of God that Jbewetb mercy . Rom. 9, 1 5. 

(bb) Hi needant malum, nec habent— ceterum caftigant, ■ ■ et aliqnando fpecie boni puniunt. 
aU fpc boni. — al . fpecie mali.] If hi in the foregoing fentence relates to the immediate antece- 
dent, as I have rendered it, I fliould prefer fpecie boni ; but if it agrees with D/7, I fhould rather 
have read it fpecie mali , in this fenfe. Hi nec dant malum, nec habent. The Gods neither affli & with 
evil nor have any thcmfelves ; (but this is much the fame with what is faid before, nec accipere 
! 1 injuriam quean t, nec faciunt) though the pgni foment which they fometimes inflict on man , hath the 
appearance of evil. 

. Behold, happy is the man whom God corredleth ; therefore defpife not thou the chaftening of the Al- 

mighty* Job, 5, 17. For whom the Lord loveth he ebaftenetb, and fcourgetb every f on whom he 
receivetb. Hcb. 12, 6. Prov. 3, 1 1. Rev. 3, 19. 

(<r) Satis Decs coluit quifquis imitatus eft.] That all worlhip, all religion, confifts in the imi- 
tation of Gcd, is an extraordinary fentence in the mouth of an Heathen^ among whom the Gods 
were fuppofed to acl fuch things which a wife man would abhor to think. But Seneca had higher 
notions of the Deity, and here alarms little lefs than wdiat is confonant to the found do&rine of 
Chriilianity. That the perfon who docs his bell endeavour to imitate God, and who has a firm truft 
in the Supreme Being, is powerful in his power, wife by his wifdom, happy by his happinefs ; he 
.reaps thebenent of every divine attribute ; and lofes his own fufliciency in the fulnefsof infinite 
perfection. Be ye therefore perfeft, faith our Lord, even as your father which is in heaven is perfeB. 
Matth. 5. 48. See Ep. 90. 

(dd) Ye have hard that it was faid rf old time. Thou Jhalt not kill, and whefoever ft: all kill, Jhall 
be in danger of the judgment ; but I fry uni: you, that wbfoever is a?igry with his brother without a 
,eaufe, Jhall be in danger of the judgment. Matth. 5. 21. And the Apoflle exhorts us, to bekindly 
■ajftSioned one to another: Rcccmpcnfe, faith he, no man evil for evil; if it be pojjible, as mstth as 
heth in you, live peaceably with all men. Rom. 12. 10. — 20. 

3 
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(ee) Thus the prophet Ifaiah , in the name of the Lord, Is not this the fafl that I have chfen, to 
loo/e the bands of «i wickednefs , to undo the heavy burdens , and to let the oppreffed go free ? Is it not to 
deal thy bread to the hungry ; and that theu bring the poor to thine houfe ; when thou feeft the naked 9 
that thou cover him ; and that thou hide not thyfelf from 'thine own fiefij T And if thou draw out thy 
.foul to the hungry , and fatisfy the afflicted , then Jhall thy light rife in obfeurity , and thy darknejs be as 
noon-day . If. 58. 6-— 10. Deut. 15 .7. Ezek. 18. 7. Matth. 25. 35. 

(ff) And thus argues St. Paul, As we have many members in one body , and all members have not 
the fame office ; fo we being many are t one body , and every one members one of another . Rom. 12. 

And again more fully. As in the body natural the eye cannot fay to the handy I have no need of thee ; 
nor again the hand to the feet , I have no need of you ; fo in the great body of mankind, all the members, 
even the parts that feem more feeble , are neceffary , and have their office, that there fhould be no fchifm in 
the body , but that the members fhould have the fame care one for another ; and whether one member fitjfcr, 
all the members fujfer with it ; or one member be honoured , all the members rejoice with it . i. Cor. 

12* 12. — z6. 

(gg) Put ye on, therefore, faith the Apoftle, bowels of mercy , kindnefs, humblcnrfs of mind, meek « 
nefs , long-fuffering ■ — - but above all thefe things, put on charity, which is the bond of perfeftnefs. 

Col. 3. 12 — 14. 

(hh) It is better, faith St. Peter , if the will of God be fo, that ye fujfer for well doing than evil 
doing . i. Pet. 3. 17. And Bleffed are ye, faith our Lord, when men Jhall revile you, and perfecute 
you, and fay all manner of evil againft you falfely for my fake : rejoice and be exceeding glad, for great 
is your reward in heaven. Matth. 5. 1 1. 12. 

(ii) Terence, Heauton . Aft. 1. fc. 1.) Cicero applies this excellent fentence, as the voice of 
nature, to the praftice of all focial virtues, faying, eft enim difficilis cura rerum alienarum quan- 
quam Terentianus ille Chremes, bumani nihil a fe alienum putet . 

- And yet this very Chremes, this man of univerfal benevolence, is the fame perfon who commands 
his wife to expofe his new-born daughter, and flies into a paflion with her, for having committed 
that hard talk to another, by which means the infant efcaped death : ft meum imperium exequl 
voluifles, interemptum oportuit : and he likewife charafterifes fuch who had any remains of this 
natural inftinft as perfons, qui nequJjus,nequebonum, atqueaequumfcinnt, who know not either jj- 
juftice or equity : fuch were the fentiments publifhed with applaufe on the Roman theatre. And it 
appears from our Author fo late as his own time, that it was ufual to deftroy weak and deformed 
children. Portentofos foetus extinguimus. Sen. dc Ira, 1 . 1. c. 15. 

(ii) The Apoftle makes ufeof much the fame metaphor, Ephef. 2. 19 —22. Know therefore ye 
are no more firangers and foreigners, but fellow -citizens with the faints, and of the houfhold of God, 
and are built upon the foundation of the Apoftles and Prophets, Jefus Chrift himfelf being the chief 
Corner Stone : in whom all the building fitly framed together growetb unto an holy Temple in the Lord. 

From whom (faith he in another place) the whole body fitly joined together , and compared by that 
which every joint fupplieth , according to the effeBual working of the meafure in every part, maketh in- 
creafe of the body unto the edifying itftlf in love . Ephef. 4. 16. 

(II) Ambrofi Virtutes individuas efle, fed opinione vulgi fejunftas. Connexse fibi funt con- 

catenataeque virtutes ut qui unam habet, plures habere videatur. Gregor, Una virtus fine aliis, 
aut omnino nulla eft aut imperfefta. Apuleins imperfeftas virtutes femet comitari negat, eas vero 
qua perfeftae funt, individuas fibi, et inter fe connexas efle. The reafon given is, that where 
there is any one perfect virtue, (and of fuch the Stoics always fpeak) there is reafon alfo perfect ; which 
cannot be, unlefs it extends its force and influence to all other virtues . So Cicero (de Fin. 5, cum fic 
copul at ae connexaeque fiat virtutes, ut omnes omnium participes fint, nec alia ab alia pofiit feparari, 
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tam proprium fuflm cujufque munus eft; ut fortitudo in laboribus periculifque cernatar ; tempe- 
rantia in voluptatibus, prudentia in diledlis. The union and blending of the virtues, however /> 
dijlinguijhed by a certain philofophical way of reafoning ; for when they are fo joined and connected that 
they all partake of one another, and are infeparable, yet each of them has its proper function . Thus 
courage dif covers itfelf in toils and dangers'. Temperance in neglc fling pleafures \ Prudence, in diftin- 
guijhing things good and evil r Juftice, in giving every one his own . See Ep. 67. 

{mm) The Apoftle to the fame purpofe, Let us walk worthy of the vocation wherewith we are called 
9 Till we all come in the unity of the faith, and of the knowledge of the Son of God unto a perfefl man ? 
that we henceforth be no more children tojfed to and fro and carried about with every wind f doflrine, 
by the Jleigkt of men, and cunning craftinefs whereby they lie in wait to deceive ; but , f peaking the 
truth in love, may in all things grow up into him, which is the head, even Chrift . Ephef. 4. 1— 15. 

And again. Be not carried about with divers and f range doflrines ; for it is a good thing to have the 
heart eftablijhed with grace . Heb- 13.9. 

{nn) So the Stoics call all external, otherwife good things. 

(c$) So our Lord to his Difciples, As the branch cannot bear fruit of itfelf except it abide in the 
vine, no more can ye, except ye abide in me . I am the vine, ye are the branches ; he that abideth in me, 
and 1 in him, the fame bringeth forth much fruit ; but fevered from me, ye can do nothing : if a man 
abide not in me, be is caft forth as a branch and is withered. John, 15^. x — 6. 

(pp ) If thine enemy hunger, faith St. Paul, feed him ; if he thirjl, give him drink ; for in fo doing 
thou Jhalt heap coals of fire on his head. Rom. xii. 20. from Prov. 25. 21. compared with iL Kings, 
6. 22. 

{qq) Like this is what St. Paul faith to the Corinthians, JVe fpeak wifdom among them that are 
perfefl, yet not the wifdom of this world, nor of the princes of this world, who come to nought ; but we 
fpeak the wifdom of God in a myftery , even the hidden wifdom, which God had ordained before the' 
world unto our glory, i. Cor. 2. 6. 

(rr) The Receivers or Farmers of the cuftoms or public revenues. 

{ss) Per quod liber amifit animumj al. Libert as. So the old tranflation. Through the whiclr 
Liberty herfelf loft her exi fence. 

(it) Tubero. Vid. Ep. 98. 



EPISTLE XCIV. 

On Contentment and Magnanimity . 

Still, Lucilius, are you forgetful, and ftill complaining ; and ieenv 
not to underftand, that there is nothing evil in thefe worldly affairs* 
but what you make fo yourfelf; by being thus difpleafed and ever que- 
rulous. For my part, I think there is nothing that can be called 

miferable 
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miferable in man, unlefs he. thinks there is fbmething miferabL: in the 
nature of things. I would quarrel with myfelf, if I the . ght thei e 
was any thing that I could not endure. Am I fick ? It is part of my 
deftiny. Is my family afflidted? am I hard prefled by the uiurer? 
does my houfe crack ? Ioffes, wounds, difficulties, fears, do they all 
aflfault me ? It is nothing more than what is common in the world : 
nay, further, it muji be fo. Thefc things therefore cannot be faid to 
happen, they are decreed. 

1 

If you will believe me, Lucilius , I will lay open to you my inmoft 
thoughts and affedtions. Thus then, when any thing feems adverfe or 
hard to me, do I behave myfelf : I obey not God forcibly, but wil- 
lingly j I follow him, not from neceffity, but with all my mind and 
all my foul (a). Nothing can befall me that I will receive, either 
with an heavy heart, or a forrowful countenance. There is no kind 
of tribute but what I will pay readily ; confidering that all we either 
mourn or fear is but the tribute we owe to Nature for our exig- 
ence. It is in vain either to expedfc an exemption from thefe things* 
or to afk it (/). Are you racked with pains in the bladder? have 
you had continual Ioffes I will go further : are you in fear of 
your life ? And did you not know that you wifhed for thefe things 
when you wifhed for old age (c) ? All thefe things as neceffarily at- 
tend a long life, as in a long journey we mufl expedt dull, and dirt* 
and fhowers. 

But you would fain live, you fay, and yet be free from all thefe incon - 
veniencies. Such an effeminatedeclaration by no means become a man. 
I would fain fee how you would take this wifh of mine; which I pro- 
teft I make, not only with a great, but good, intention ; may neither 
Gods nor Goddejfes permit Fortune to indulge you in eafe and pleafure . 
Put to yourfelf this queftion, whether, if God was pleafed to favour 
you with your choice, you had rather live in the fhambles than in a 
camp. Know, Lucilius, that life is a warfare {d) : fuch men there- 
fore who are ordered from place to place; who undergo all manner of 
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difficulties in the execution of the moft dangerous commiflions ; thele 
are your brave men, and chiefs in an army: while they who enjoy 
public eafe at the expence of others labours,are mere poltrons (e) who 
buy their fafety with difgrace. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c; 

{a) This is true wifdom, the principal doftrinc of the Stoics, and confirmed throughout the 
whole tenour of the Gofpel. “ He is but a bad foldicr, who fighs and marches on with reluftancy^ 
we mufl receive the orders with fpirit and chearfulnefs, and not endeavour to flinkout of the part 
afligned us in this beautiful difpofition of things; whereof even our fufferings make a neceflary 
part. Let us addrefs ourfelves to God who governs all ; as Cleanthes did in thofe excellent lines 
which are going to lofe part of their grace and energy by my tranilation of them. Bolingbrokt . 
(See the original Epiftle, 107, N. f.) 

Parent of Nature , tnajler of the 'world , 

Where'er thy providence dire ft s , behold 
My feps t wi/h chearful refgnatiun turn. 

Fate leads the r willing , drags the back ward on. 

Why Jhould I grieve, when grieving I mujl bear , 

Or take with guilt , what guilt l ef 5 I might fa are P 

» Thus let us fpeak, thus let us aft. Rcfignation to the will of God is true magnanimity.. 
But the fure mark of a pufillanimous and bafe fpirit, is to flruggle again!!, to cenfure, the order, 
of Providence; and inflead of mending our own conduft, to fet up for that of correfting our 
Maker. Id, See alfo Adams on Suicide, p. 176. 

(b) €t This eflablifhed courfe of things it is not in our power to change : but it is in ou»- power 
to aflume fuch a greatnefs of mind as becomes wife and virtuous men ; as may enable us to encoun- 
ter the accidents of life with fortitude; and to conform ourfelves to the order of Nature- who 
governs her great kingdom, the world, by continual mutations. Let us fubmit to this order : 
let us be perfuaded that whatever does happen ought to happen; (or, as Mr. Pope exprefles it,' 
whatever is, is right ;) and never to be fo foolifh as to cxpoflulate with Nature. ” 

The beft refolution we can take, is to fuffer what we cannot alter; and to purfue, without 
repining, the road which Providence, who direfts every thing, has marked out to us. Id, 

(r) rijpctf €TdV (Av tc ct$ W/JTCLC, ijf H Tof iKo, 

MimiTAf itl I' ctei XpnJVOV cyuhouwov. 

All wijh for age , but when it comes , they cry, 

They have enough , and rather wijh to die, 

Ef Tl{ yY.pclVm fyviuyiTCtt , etr/9? i<TTl 

TnpoL7Ke:y 'xoh\Zv st kuv Smatlsts. 

(d) This allufion is common in feripture. 1 have fought a good f git t faith St. Paul ; I have 
fnijhed my courfe ; I have kept the faith ; henceforth is laid up for me a crown cf right coufifs . ii. Tim. 
4. 7. This charge I commit with thee, fan Timothy, that thou meyef war a g:od voa-Kire, i. Tim. 

I. 18. 

(c) Turdilli funt, tuti contumelix caufa. — AL Turburilla funt. Pincian. Tubilinr, the name 
of a Goddefs among!! the ancients. Lipf Turdi funt. From one Tardus, a man of fo infamous 
a character, that his name became a proverb. — Seneca, the father, makes mention cf him, in I. 9. 
Controv, 4. — Turdilii, Oaf Is ; or fomc fuch birds, that arc fafe in being dcfpieablc. 
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EPISTLE XCV. 



The Wicked never fecure . 



You are miftaken, Lucilius, if you think luxury, diforderly bcha- 
haviour, and other indecencies, which men are apt to lay to the charge 
of their own times, the peculiar vices of this age (a). There is ho 
age exempt from them: but it is man that is in fault, not the age. 
And if once we begin to examine into the licentioufnefs of certain 
times, I am afhamed to lay, that nothing could be more notorious, 
than the crimes that were committed in the face of Cato, 



Would any one think that money Ihould be employed in that lolemn 
trial, when Clodius was accuied of adultery, committed in difguife with 
the wife of Cafar-, and of violating the holy rites, inftituted for the 
good of the people ( b ) ; at what time men arc lb far from being ad- 
mitted, that the very pictures of any male animal were covered (c) ? 
But the Judges took money j nay, what is much worfe, they exadted, 
by way of fees, the violation of matrons and young noblemen. There 
was Iefs heinoufnels in the crime, than in the abfolution of it. The 
accufed of adultery divided with his Judges his linful fport ; nor was 
he fecure until he had involved his Judges in the fame guilt with 
himfelf. 



Such were the tran factions in the trial of Clodius, wherein Cato, if 
nothing more, was fummoned to give evidence. But becaufe the 
thing exceeds all belief, I will give you the very words of Cicero ■> 
Accerfivit ad fe, promilit, interceflk, dedit, jam verb, (O Dii boni, 
rem perditam!) etiam nodtes certarum mulierum, atque adolefcentulo- 
rum nobilium perdudtiones, nonnullis judicibus pro mercedis cumulo 
fuerunt. Cahus, the manager for Clodius, called the Judges to him: he 
made them large promifes, be entreated , he gave them money ; but novo, 
(Oye Gods,) vobat abominable ivickednefs ! fome of the Judges, by way of 
3 & blejfwg. 
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a lining, above their fee , were to be introduced by night to the enjoyment 
of certain women of quality and young noblemen. There was no room to 
complain of the fee, be it what it will, fince it was attended with 
fuch a blefjing, as, would you have the wife of that fevere old fellow., 
( Cato , fuppofe ? ) I will procure her for you. Or do you prefer the wife 
of that rich man (Craffus?) you jh all enjoy her. And when you your- 
felf have committed adultery, condemn it, if you can. Yes, that beau- 
tiful lady, if you defire her, {hall be at your fervice; I promife you a 
night with her, -when you pleafej you fhall be fure to have her during 
the adjournment of the trials. It is more to procure and diftribute 
adulteries, than to commit them : the former confifts in fummoning 
the matrons, and artfully .taking them off their guard; the latter in 
freely abufing them. Thefe Judges however of Clodius, demanded of 
the fenate prote&ion and a guard, which they had no need of, as they 
had no defign to condemn him; but they obtained it: whereupon 
when they had acquitted him, Catulus faid fmartly to one of them. 
Quid vos prasfidium a nobis petebatis ? *To what intent do you ajk a 
guard ? was you afraid any one fould take the bribe from you , which you 
* had jujl received ? 

Amidft all thefe jokes the adulterer was acquitted, even before the 
trial; and his pimp taken no notice of during the procefs; who indeed 
efcaped fentence, which he more deferved than the other. Can you 
think then any age more corrupt in morals than this ; when lull could 
not be reftrained by holy ceremonies, nor public juftice? when in that 
very enquiry, which was extraordinarily debated in the fenate, greater 
villainy was committed than in the matter in quell ion ? The enquiry 
was, whether a man, after committing adultery, could live fafe in Rome ? 
and it appeared, that without committing adultery he could not be fafe. 

Such were the tranfa&ions in the time of Cafar and Pompey ; nay, in 
the time of Cicero and Cato , even that Cato, in whofe prefence the peo- 
ple dared not to demand the celebration of the fports called Floralia (dj. 
Think you, then, men were more fevere with regard to what they faw, 
th an in the courts of judicature ? No; fuch exceffes have happened, 

and 
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and will happen. The licentioufnefs of critics is fometitnes retrained 
by fear and difcipline, but never fubfides of itfelf. There is no rea- 
fon therefore you fhould think, that in out time only, the laws have 
little credit, Mid licentioufnefs the fafhion. For my part, I think our 
youth are not lo profligate as at the time when the perfon accufed of 
adultery denied the fa& to his judges, and the judges con felled, or 
expofed their guilt to him. When whoredoms were committed in 
order to qualify fuch as were to try the caufe; and when Clodius r 
(becoming gracious by thofc very crimes that rendered him guilty) 
inftead of proper allegations, and proving his innocence, turned pro- 
curer for his judges. Would any one believe this> that he who was. 
accufed of one criminal faft, lhould get acquitted by committing 
more ? Every age will have a Cloiiius , but not every age a Cato. 

We are all prone to evil, becaufe herein we feldom want either a : 
leader ora companion : not but that the bufinefs goes on without either 
a companion or a leader. Men are not only prone, but run headlong 
into evil: and what renders many incurable is, that artificers are 
alhamed of any errors in their profefiions, but memdelight in the errors 
of life. A pilot rejoiceth not in the wreck of his Ihip, nor a phyficiaa 
m the death of his patient, nor an orator in lofing his client’s caufe 1 
but, on the contrary, men take pleafure and even glory in their fins. 
One man, for inftance, triumphs in committing adultery, efpecially 
if with great difficulty he obtained the favour; another, in over- 
reaching, and pilfering from, his neighbour: nor does the fin ever 
difpleafe them, provided they have the good fortune to efcape punifh- • 
ment. 

Now this is owing to the prevalency of bad cuftom. For, obferve, 
that you may know, there is ftill a fenfe of good, left even in minds 
that are moft corrupt ; and that men, however negligent, are not quite 
void of ihame ; almoft all difiemble their crimes : and, when they have 
fucceeded, they enjoy the fruits of their actions, but at the lame time 
endeavour to conceal the attions themfelves. Whereas a good con- 
ference defires to. appear openly, and to be feen of yten ; nay wickednefs 
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is afraid of darknefs itfelf. I think it therefore elegantly faid by Epi- 
curus, Poteft nocenti contingere ut lateat, latendi fides non poteft • 
a guilty perfon may pojjibly lie concealed, but be cannot trufi to it ; or per- 
haps you may think it better exprefied in this manner : Ideo non prodell; 
latere peccantibus, quia latendi etiam li felicitatem habcnt, fiduciatn 
non habent ; it is of little avail for a finner to hide bimfelf, for let bin 
bide bimfelf as be will, be can never be ajfured of peace and fecurity. 

Thus it is i wickednefs may be fafe, but it never can be fecure. And I 
cannot think this alTertion anywife repugnant to the do&rine of our 
fed (e.) And why ? becaufe the firft and greateft punilhment of offen- 
ders is in the offence itfelf : nor does any wickednefs, though fortune 
may adorn it with her choiceft gifts, nay, though Ihe may defend and 
proteft it, go unpunilhed. Becaufe the punilhment, I fay, of wicked- 
nefs is in wickednefs itfelf: neverthelefs both the one and the other 
are Hill preffed upon and followed with this fecondary chaftifement, a 
continual dread, and diffidence of fecurity. 

And why ffiould I defire to deliver wickednefs from this certain pun- 
i/hment ? wffiy ffiould I not leave a mind fo engaged ftill in fufpenle? 
We mull diflent indeed from Epicurus, when he faith (f), nothing is 
jujl by nature ; and that crimes are avoided, becaufe fear is not to be 
avoided: but herein we mull agree with him, that evil deeds are fcourged 
by confciencc, and the greateft part of her torture conffls in that anxiety 
•which preJJ'eth upon and wrings her, becaufe fhe can put no confidence in any 
thing that promifetb her fecurity. For thus Epicurus argues, we natu- 
rally abhor villainy, becaufe no one is fo fafe as to be out of the reach 
of fear; good fortune delivers many from punilhment, but no one from 
the fear of it; becaufe there is implanted in us an averfion to whatever 
is condemned by nature : therefore there can be no furety of conceal- 
ment, even to thofe who endeavour to conceal themfelves ; lince con- 
fcience accufeth them, and betrayeth them to themfelves. It is the 
property of guilt to tremble. It would be bad for us indeed, foraf- 
much as many crimes efcape the law, the Judge, and penal ftatutes, if 
thefe natural and grievous puniffiments were not immediately infli&ed; 
ajid fear fupplied not the place of a beadle. A N- 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Et alia quae objecit fuis quifque temporibus.] So Hefted 9 the mod antient author of that 
fi&ion, relating to the four ages of the world, complains of his being born in the iron age, the 
word of the four. 

Miixir Wei t* vptMor myz tfom fiirotexs 

Ar/p imr 9 i aa* » Tfz&i $&v*v 9 5 it end. ytri<Scu 9 
Nur yafpdii yivof iri etdipsor Hef. s. 172. 

Of public •via new reigns fucb ample ft ore , 

Would I bad ne'er been bom , or bom before! 

This furely is the iron age . ■ ■■■ ■ ■ 

( 4 ) “ This feaft, or facrifice, was made to her whom the Romans called Bona Dca, the good 
Goddef$y the Greeks Gjnaceea ; and it being celebrated only by women, Clodius, being a handfome 
young man, took on him the difguife of a tinging girl, in order to carry on an intrigue with 
Pempeia Cafar's wife ; but being difcovered, he was brought to trial, when Ceefar himfelf ap- 
peared, and to the furprize of every one declared, be bad nothing to charge him with . Why tben % 
faid the accufers, have yon divorced your wife P Becaufe % fays he, it is enough for Ceejar's wife to 
he Juf polled* So Clodius got clear of the judgment, mod of the judges giving their opinion in a 
confufed manner, upon feveral caufes at the fame time, that they might not be in danger from the 
people in condemning him ; (for in oppotition to the nobility they all took his part) nor in difgrace 
with the nobility by acquitting him.” So far Plutarch in his Life of Coefar . 

And Cicero in his Epiftle to Atticus 9 ( 1 . 1. Ep. 15.) concerning this affair, fays, “ Our illuftfious 
Jreopagites called out that they would not atiemble, unlefs a guard was appointed them. This 
matter was debated, and only one member was found who did not defire the guard. The affair 
was then carried before the Senate, where it was granted in a mod formal, honourable manner : 
the judges were commended, the providing a guard was committed to the magiftrates, nor was 
there a man found who imagined that Clodius would ffand his trial. Twenty-one of the judges 
weie determined againft him, though they were threatened with the greateft dangers* But thirty* 
one of them obeyed the calls of hunger rather than of honour.” 

{*) So Juvenal fpeaking of this very affair, f. 6. 336. 

— — ubi velari pi&ura jubetur 
Quccunque alterius fexus imitata figuram eft. 

And ev'n male piltures modeftly are veil'd . 

(d) At what time the more celebrated courtefans dance naked. The learned are agreed that 
the vulgar notion of Flora the ffrumpet, is purely a fi&ion of LaBantius ; from whom it was 
taken. Flora appears to have been a Sabine goddefs, and the Ludi Florales to have been inflituted 
A. U. C. 613. The main part of the ceremony was managed by a company of lewd trumpets, 
who ran up and down naked. However the wifed and graved Romans were not for discontinuing 
this cudom, though the mod indecent imaginable. For Cato when he was prefent at thefegames, 
and faw the people afhamed to let the maids drip while he was there, immediately went out of the 
theatre, to let the ceremony have its courfc. Liv. xxv. Rennet. 

(r) i. e. Stoicifm. The Stoics maintained that virtue and vice were to be followed or efehewed, 
merely upon their own account; whereas the Epicureans had refpeft to reward and punifhment. 

Vol.IL D d (f) Epicurus 
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(/) Epicurus adds, tvv a^ikiav i Iavtuv kxkov, x. t. A. Injufice is not an evil in itfelf, But 
in the fear and fufpicion of being difccvered. On the contrary the Stoics (Cic. de Fin. 1. 3 .) rainime 
vero probatur huic difciplinas (Stoic*) aut amicitiam aut juftitiam, ob utilitatcs adfcifci aut probari, 
jus autem, quod ita dici appellarique pofiit, id eiTe natura, alienumque a fapiente, non modoin-- 
juriam cuiquam facere verum etiam nocere. 

There abjolutely could be no fucb things as jultice or friendfhip, unlefs they were cultivated for them - 
f elves. As to what is termed right, the Stoics hold it to be Nature itfelf ; and that it is inconffent with 
the character of a wife man to do an injury , nay , the leaf prejudice to any perf on. 



EPISTLE XCVI. 

All Happinefs from ’within ; in this tranftory State of Things. 

Ne VER think a man happy, Luciltus, whofe happinefs is in fuf-- 
penfe. He depends on frailty, who rejoiceth in an adventitious good. 
Such joy will pafs away as lightly as it came: but the joy that arifeth 
from within, is faithful, is firm; it continually grows ftronger, and* 
holds out to the laft * . Other things which the vulgar admire are 
only good for a time. What then is there no pleafure or profit in 
them ? who denies it fa)} but it muft be when they depend upon us,, 
and not we upon them. All things within the power of fortune may 
thus be made fruitful and pleafant to us ; if he that poflefleth them is 
mafter alfo of himfelf ; and fubjedls not himfelf to his pofleflions. 

For they are miftaken, my Lucilius, who think that what fortune 
can give us is either good or bad. She gives us indeed the material 
part of good and evil ; and to her we owe the beginning of thofe inci- 
dents, which in the iffue may prove either happy or unhappy for us. 
But the mind is ftronger than any fortune; it condudleth its own af- 
fairs, right or wrong; and is itfelf the caufe of its own happinefs or 
mifery. A bad mind turns every thing to bad ; even fuch things . as 
have the appearance of good : but the man of an upright and pure 
mind corrects the depravity of fortune; and foftens, by the art of pa- 
tience, every hard and difagreeable condition. The fame likewife re- 
ceives profperity with gratitude and moderation; and adverfity with 
conftancy and courage. Who although he is prudent, although he is 
fo judicious in his tranfaftions, as never to engage in any enterprize 
3 beyond 
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beyond his ftrength ; yet never can attain that entire good, which is 
placed beyond the threats of fortune, unlefs he is fixed, and fteady 
againft all uncertainties. 

Whether, Lucifius, you will be pleafed to obferve other men, (for in 
fuch a cafe we are apt to judge more freely) or to confider yourfclf, 
without prejudice or partiality; you will perceive, and confefs, that 
none of thefe things, which are efteemed fb precious and defirable, are 
truly ufeful; unlefs you will arm yourfelf againft the levity of chance, 
and the uncertainty of things depending thereon ; unlefs you frequently, 
and without murmuring and repining at any lofs, can fay, Piis aliter 
vifum eft, — ( T might think perhaps I deferred better fortune , but ) the Gods 
thought otberwife {b). Or to give you a verfe of a more ftrong and juft 
expreffion; fay this, when any thing happens contrary to expectation, 
Dii melius (c). The Gods know better , (what is good for us than we do 
ourfelves). A mind thus compofed no accident can injure; and thus 
will a mind be compofed, if a man reflects upon the variety of contin- 
gencies in human affairs, before he is made fenfibleof them; if he en- 
joys his children, his wife, his eftate, as if he was not always to enjoy 
them; and if he could not be made more wretched upon this account, 
was he obliged to part from them. That mind alone is wretched, 
which is ever anxious concerning what may happen; which is mife- 
rable before real mifery reacheth it, and in continual dread left thole 
things which it now delights in fhould not continue to the end of life : 
for fuch a one can never be at reft ; and, in expectation of fome future 
evil, will lofe the enjoyment of the prefent good. 

There is but little difference between grieving for a thing loft, and 
the fear of lofing any thing. Not that I hereby, Lucilius, recommend 
negligence or careleffncfs : no; do your endeavour to avoid fuch things 
as are to be dreaded; do all that can be done by prudence and forecaft (d ) ; 
confider well what may hurt you : nothing can be more ferviceable to 
this purpofe than a reafonable confidence, and a mind refolutely fteeled 
with patience. The man is fecure againft the power of fortune, who 
is determined to be fubmiffive. Tranquillity excludes all manner of 
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tumult. Befides, nothing can be more miferable, nothing more ridi- 
culous, than to be always in fear : what madnefs is it for a man to- 
anticipate his misfortunes ! 

Laftly, to include in a few words my fentiments on this fubjedl, and 
to deferibe thefe over-bufy-bodies, and fclf-tormentors, let me obferve, 
they are as impatient and intemperate, when wh.it they expected comes 
upon them, as they were before. He certainly grieves more than is 
neceflary, who grieves before it is neceflary : for, by the fame infirmity, 
that he does not expedt forrow, he knows not how to confider it rightly; 
and by the fame unreafonablenefs, he not only fancies that his felicity 
will be lading, but that whatever good hath befallen him, it mud ne- 
celTarily encreafe : and forgetful of the grand machine (f) t whereby, 
all things are tofled and fc-ttered about,, he promifeth to himfelf alone 
liability in cafual things. Mctrodorus therefore feems to fpeak ex- 
cellently well in that Epiflle where he comforts his filler upon the 
death of her fon, a child of a charming difpofition, faying, 

Mortale ell omne mortalium bonum (g). 

Mortal is every good of mortal men - 

. He is fpeaking of thofe goods which men fo greatly affedt and readily 
purfue: for the true good never dies: it is fure, and everlalling, wifdom 
and virtue (l). This is the only good to mortals ; but lb unrealonable 
are they, fo forgetful of what they are;, and whither they are going;, 
nay, whither every day pulheth them on ; that they wonder and are- 
amazed at lofing any thing, though it is certain they mull one day lole. 
all. 



Whatever it is that you call yourfelf mailer of,. you may have it in- 
deed, but it is not thine. Nothing can be firm to an infirm creatunf;. 
nothing eternal and unperifhable to frail mortals on. this fide the grave. 
It is as neceflary that all w'orldly goods Ihould perilh, as at any time be 
'loll. And this, if rightly underllood,. would prove a comfortable 
inducement to us to part, with a Heady mind, from what we knew we 
mull neceflarily lofc. 
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What remedy then feall we find out againft thefe Ioffes ? Why, 
this; that we fiill keep in memory the things that are loft, and fuffer 
not the fruits we received from them to perife with them. To have, 
may be taken from us ; but to have bad , never. He is very ungrateful, 
who when he hath loft any thing, fuppofeth that he owes no thanks 
for the enjoyment of it. Chance may rob us of a thing, yet leave us 
the benefit of it; unlefs we lofe this too by an unreafonable defire and 
longing after it- 

Say moreover to thyftlf ; there are none of all thefe things that feenr 
£0 terrible, but what are conquerable. There are many who have over- 
come each particular, 'as, Marius, fire; Regulus, torture; Socrates ,. 
poyfon ; C ato , death, by his own fword. Let us alfo endeavour at 
feme glorious victory. Again, — thofe things which under a fpecious 
fliew of happinefs allure the vulgar, have been often, and by many 
defpifed- Fabririus ( i), when general in chief, defpifed riches ; and,, 
when cenfor, condemned them. 'Tuber 0 (A) adjudged poverty worthy 
of himfelf and the capitol ; when, at a folemn feaft, ufing earthen 
veffels, he feewed that men ought to be contented with thefe things 
wherewith the Gods themfelves difdained not to be ftrved. Sextius 
the elder, a man every way qualified for a ftatefman, when offered the 
fenatorial robe by Julius L-tzfar, would not accept it, for he well knew 
that what was given him, might be taken from him. Let us likewife 
affume this noble fpirit, and prove as exemplary to others, as thefe have 
been to us- Why do we uraw btek? Why do we defpair ? What 
has been may be. Let us only m.’ke pure the mind, and follow nature ; 
(tri) for whoever fwerves from following her, muft fear, muft defire, 
and be a Have to cafualties. We may return to the right way, we may 
recover ourfelves, if we pleafe. Let us then endeavour it, that we may 
patiently bear whatever may afRidt the body, and fay to Fortune, Cum 
viro tibi negotium eft, quaere quern vincas ; you have now got a man to 
deal with ; look out elfewhere for one whom you may conquer («). 

By thefe and the like fpeeches, is affuaged the virulence of that 
ulcer, which I heartily wife eafed, and if not cured, made fupporta- 

ble. 
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able, that I may grow old under it. Not that I am greatly affe&ed in 
this matter : our prefent queftion is concerning our lofs of a moil ex- 
cellent old -man (0) j for he truly may be faid to be full of days, who 
defires no more fhould be added to his life, for his own fake, but for. 
theirs to whom he may be ferviceable. He adts generoufly in that he 
ftill lives. Some men would not fo long have endured their pains, but 
•he thinks it as fcandalous to fly to death as to fly from it. But fuppojtng 
him otherivife perfuaded, Jl:all he not go f Why not ; if he can be no 
longer of fervice to any one; if he can do nothing more than attend 
upon his pain? But this, my Lucilius, is to put pbilofophy into pra&ice, 
and to be exercifed in the truth ; to (hew how a prudent man can fortify 
his mind againft death, and againft pain, when either that approacheth, 
or this opprefleth him. What is to be done, mull be learned from the 
doer of it. 

Thus far then we have argued, whether it be poflible to refill: pain; 
•and whether death, how near foever, can make a great mind ftoop and 
tremble. And what need is there of many words ? The thing {peaks 
itfelf. Let us obferve this, that neither death makes fuch a one more 
courageous and ftrong againfl: pain, nor pain againft death : he arms 
himfelf againft both, and puts his confidence therein. Neither thro’ 
hopes of death, does he more patiently endure pain ; nor does the irk- 
fbmenefs of pain make him die more willingly : he bears the one, and 
waits the other (p). 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

* Thofe indeed who have no internal refource of happinefs will find themfclves unealy in every 
ftage of human life : but to him who is accuftomed to derive all his felicity from within himfelf, 
no (late will appear as a real evil into which we are conduced by the common and regular .courfe of 
Nature. Mel/n. 

(a) See Ep. 23. For every creature of God is good , and not to be rfufed, if it be received with 

tbanhfgiving . i. Tim. 44. 

(£) This is fpoken of Rifbeus, a juft and good man, whofehard fate JEncas is lamenting; and 
thinking that he deferved much better, he checks himfelf with this excellent refle&ion, .that it was 
the will of the Gods that he jhould fujfer with the rtf, Cato, p. 8. 

4( Vain men ! how feidom do we know what to wifli, or pray for ! When we pray againft mif- 
fortuncs, and when we fear them moll, we want them moll. It was for this reafon Pythagoras for- 
bade 
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bade his difciplcs to aflc any thing particular of God; the feorteft and the beft prayer we can make 
to him, who knows our wants, and our ignorance in aiking, is this, Thy will be done* Bolingbroke 
on Exile. 

The Chriftian on the like occafion is taught and commanded, by our Lord himfelf to fay, O 
Father of Heaven , thy will be done, Matth. 6. 10, Luke, 11.2. 

(<j Ovid, Met. ix. 496. ■ Pii melius — The Gods forbid . Sewell. 

(d) So the charge of onr Lord to his Difciples, Be ye as wife as ferpents , and innocent as doves . 
Matth. 10. i$. 

(e) Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for the morrow Jball take thought for the things of 
itfelf ; fuffiaent unto the day is the evil thereof, Matth. 6. 34. 

And St. Paul, 1 would have you without carefulnefs . i. Cor. 7. 32. 

(f) Obliti hupis petauri, quo humana ja&antur. Pincian ah hujus peccati, — ah obliti fatfc 

V°— 

An magis oble&ant animum jattata fctauro 
Corpor a ■ • Mart, 

Ad numeros etiam ille ciet cognata per artem- 
Corpora, quae valido laliunt excufia petauro ,, 

Alternofque cient motus : elatus et ille 
Nunc jacet, atque hujus cafu fufpenditur ille.- 
To thefe join tbrfe , who from an engine toft. 

Pierce through the air , and in the clouds are loft ; 

Or poife on timber , where by turns they rife , 

And fink ,* and mount each other to the Jhieo, 

fg) Muret . obferves that Metrodorns borrowed this fentence from Euripides— —Brin So 7 ^; 

SaCo<. 

(h) Like the Chriftian charity, it never faileth. i. Cor. 13. 8. Of, like the word of God;. 
Heaven and earth Jball pafs away , but my words Jball not pafs away, Matth. 24. 25* 

(/) Fabricius was in the higheft veneration among the Romans , as a man of virtue, and a good 
foldier, But extremely poor. Being fent embaflador to Pyrrhus , Pyrrhus received him with great 
kindnefs, and* prefled him in private to accept of a handfome prefen t in' gold, not to engage him 
in any thing difeonourable, but as a pledge of friendfeip and. hofpitality. Fabrtcius however 
would not accept it upon any terms. See Plutarch, Life of Pyrrhus, 

(i) Elias Tubero , the very beft of men, and who above all the Romans knew how to fupport his 
poverty with magnificence. Id, in the Life of Emilias .- See Ep. 95.. 

(/) See Ep. 59. 

(») The nature of man as it now is cannot juftly be fet up as a proper rule or ftandard of virtue,, 
but muft itfelf be regulated by an higher caufe, by which we are to judge of its re&itude, and of 
i ft corruptions and defe&s; and therefore the abltft of the Stoics in judging of what is according, 
to nature, were for confidering the nature of man as in a conformity to the law of reafon and the 
nature of the whole. But this way of talking feems not well fitted to furnife us with clear notions ; 
and only ferves to enhance our obligation to the Almighty for the further difcovery of his will in his 
holy word. 

(n) In order to which great end, it is neceflary we feould ftand watchful as centinels,. to difco- 
w the fecret wiles and open attacks of this capricious goddefs, before they reach us. When Are 
fells upon us unexpe&ed, it is hard to refift, but thofe who wait for her will repel her with cafe. 

** 1 learned this important leiTon long ago, and never trufted to Fortune, even while fee feemed' 
to be at peace with me. The riches, the honours, the reputation, and all the advantages which her 
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treacherous indulgence poured upon me, I placed them Co that flie might fnatch them away, but 
Hie could not tear them from me. No man fuffers by bad fortune, but he that hath been deceived by. 

good. If we do not fuller ourfelves to be tranfported by profpei ity, neither fliall we be reduced 

by adveriity. Our fouls will be of proof againft the dangers of both thefe Hates; and having 
explored our llrength we fliall be fure of it. For in the niidll of felicity, we (hall have tried how 
we can bear misfortune. ” Bolingbroke on Exile. 

(c) There being no mention made before of any perfon to whom thefe words are referable, 
Muref. concludes that this Epiftle is imperfett, (as certainly it is) and that much is wanting at the 
beginning. Lipjhu thinks the fame; but makes a doubt whether the perfon here alluded to may 
not be the Marullus mentioned in the next Epiille. 

(p) I June fert, illam expeclat] Whatever Seneca may have faid elfewhere feemingly in favour 
of fuicide, is fufficiently confuted by the example here recommended, which breathes thepureand 
found doftrinc of ChriHianity. 



EPISTLE XCVII. 

Confolatory, on the Death of a Son. 

T HAVE fent you, Lucilius, the Epiftle I wrote to Marullus on the 
death of his young fon; for whom I was told he indulged an unmanly 
forrow; and therefore I have fwerved from my ufual ftyle as not 
thinking that he ought to be treated gently, when more worthy of 
reproof than confolation. To one indeed affli&ed with a deeper wound 
than he knows how to bear, it is proper to give way a little: let him 
fatiate himfelf ; at leaft let him give vent to the ligh, and gufhing tear : 
but let fuch as take upon them to weep at every trifling accident, be 
.chaftifed, and taught to know, that even tears have their folly. 

— Do you expert comfort ? No : I ftiall rather reprove you. Are 
you fo effeminately moved at the death of your Ion ; what would you 
have done if you had loft a friend ? Your fon is departed, a child, an 
infant, in whom you could place no certain hope : nothing then is loft 
but a little time. We are too apt to feek occafions of forrow, and un- 
juftly to complain of Fortune; as if (he would not give us, at lometime" 
or other, juft caules of complaint. Truly I thought your mind ftrong 

enough 
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enough to fupport real afflictions, and conlequently would defpife fuch 
(hadows of evil, at which men grieve merely for cuftom fake (a). Had 
you even loft a friend, (which furely is the greateft of all lofles) you 
ought rather to rejoice in having had fuch a friend, than to mourn for 
having loft him. But few, alas ! take any account of what courtefies 
they have received, or what favours they have formerly enjoyed. This 
evil then, among many other, attends upon forrow; it is not only fu- 
perfiuous, but ungrateful. 

And is it then all in vain, that you once had a friend ? Is it nothing 
that you lived fo many years in ftrift amity; and a focial communica- 
tion of improvements in ftudy? Haft thou buried friendlhip too with 
thy friend? Or, if he was not ferviceable to you, while living, why 
ihould you grieve at having loft him ? Believe me, great part of thofe 
whom we loved, though chance hath taken them from us, ftill remains 
with us. The time palled is all our own ; nor can any thing be more 
fafe and furely ours, than what hath been. But we are indeed un- 
grateful for what is paft, through the hopes of what is to come * as if 
this too, were we to fucceed herein, would not foon come Under the 
fame predicament. He fets too narrow bounds on the enjoyment of 
life, who only rejoiceth in the prefent. Both the things that are to 
come, and the things that are paft have their endearments ; the former 
from expectation, the latter from memory ; but thofe are ftill depend- 
ing, and may not happen, whereas thefe cannot but have been. What 
madnefs is it therefore to forego that which is moft certain ! Let us 
acquiefce in thofe things which we have tafted; unlefs we entrufted 
them to fi> leaky a bofom as tranfmits every thing that it receives. 

There are innumerable inftances of thofe who have loft their young 
children without a tear : who returned from the funeral rites to the 
fenate-houfe, or fome public office, and were taken up with their pro- 
per regards; and that wifely too : for, ill, it is in vain to grieve where 
grief can do no good: 2dly, it is unjuft to complain of that happening 
to one, which happens unto all; and, laftly, it is a folly to lament and 
mourn, when there is fo little difference betweeii the perfon loft and 
Voi.. II. E e the 
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the friend that lofeth him. We ought therefore to be of a more equal 
and fteady mind, becaufe we muft certainly follow thofe we have loft. 

Confider the celerity of moft rapid Time : think on the ftiort race 
we fo fwiftly run:*obferve the whole aflembly of mankind, all going: 
the fame way; and feparated by the fiiorteft intervals, however long 
they feem. He whom we thought dead, is only gone before us : what 
then can be greater folly, than to bewail him who hath juft ftepped 
before you, when you yourfelf are travelling the fame road ? Jt i$ 
ridiculous to mourn, that an accident hath happened, which a man 
could not but know muft one day happen : or, he muft be very igno- 
rant indeed, and impofe upon himfelf, who knows not that man carries 
the feeds of death about him. It is to mourn a thing, which he allows 
could not be other wife than as it is. Whoever complains at the death, 
of any one, complains of his having been born. The fame conditions 
bind all men. Every one that is born muft die. We are diftinguifhed 
I fay by fmall intervals, but are all equal in death. The fpace between 
our firft and our laft day is various and uncertain : if you confider the 1 
troubles of life; even the life of a boy is long : if the velocity of it, the 
life of ah old man is ftiort. There is nothing that is not uncertain, 
deceitful, and variable as the weather. All things are tofied to and 
fro, and are transferable to their contraries, at the command of fortune. 
And in fuch a rotation of human affairs, there is nothing certain, I fay r 
but death : and yet all men complain of that in which alone no one is 
deceived. 

But he died a child ! Perhaps it may be the better for him. But I 
am not as yet fpeaking of an early death. Let us confider the old man; 
and how little hath he exceeded the infant! Set before your view the 
ample round of Time; refledt upon the ages paft and to come; and 
then compare with Time’s immenfity the fpace we call the age of mart, 
fo fhall you fee how little a thing it is that we fo earneftly covet, and 
would fain extend. Confider likewife how much of this little is ta- 
ken up with tears, with troubles, with the wifhing for death before it 
comes : how much is tortured with a bad ftate of health, and with fear; 

how 
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how many years are fpeht in childhood, in ignorance, and unprofitable 
ftudies ! almoft half of it is loft in fleep. Add hereunto labour, forrows, 
perils, and the likej and you will find that in the longeft life, little of 
it can properly be called living . And who will not grant it better t Joon 
to return ftom whence we came, and to end our journey without fatigue ? 

Life in itfelf is neither good nor evil ; though both good and evil 
dwell therein} fo that your child hath loft nothing, but the chance of 
falling into evil. He might indeed have proved decent and prudent; 
he might poflibly, under your infpe&ion, have been formed to good; 
yet, (what is more juftly to be feared) notwithftanding all your care, he 
might have proved as bad as many other. Behold thole young rakes, 
whom, though born of a noble family, luxury and intemperance have 
reduced to the conftitution of a prize-fighter ! Look upon thofe, who 
contaminate themfelves with abominable lufts for hire ! who fcarce 
pafs a day without being drunk, or committing fome flagitious crime ; 
and you will think it evident that more was to be feared than hoped for. 
You ought not therefore to provoke forrow ; and, by repining at fmall 
inconveniencies, accumulate real grief. 

# 

Do I then exhort you to ftrive and exert yourfelf ? No, my friend, 
I fhould be afhamed to have fo mean an opinion of you, as to think 
there was any neceflity for fummoning all your virtue to your aid in fo 
trifling an affair. This is no caufe of grief, it is only a flight fting, 
which you yourfelf have made painful. Philofophy truly hath been of 
great fervice to you, if you ftrenuoufly bewail the lofs of a child, who 
was better knqjjra to his nurfe than to his father ! 

But do I then recommend a flinty heart ? would I have you look up 
chearfully at the funeral of your fon ? nor fuffer your mind to Ihrink at 
fo great a lofs ? No ; this would be inhumanity, not virtue, to behold 
the dead, with the fame delighted eye we do the living, relation; or 
not to be moved at the firft forcible feparation in a family. And what 
if I was to forbid lamentation ? There are fome things not in our power; 
tears will flow from the moft ftubborn eyes; and thus, tears plentifully 
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feed, often eafe the heart. What muft we then do ? — why, permit 
them, but force them not. Let them drop as long as they fpring from 
affection j but not fo long as cuftom or imitation may require. Let us 
not add to our forrow, nor increafe it by the example of others. An 
oftentation of grief demands more than grief itfelf. Who is it that 
indulgeth forrow, while alone ? The deep groan is utterd, to be heard. 
In private your mourners are calm and eafy ; but at the fight of any one, 
they burft into tears (£). Then it is they tear the hair, and beat the 
bread:, which they might have done much more freely, when there was 
no one to forbid them. Then they wife for death themfelves ; and 
flounce upon the couch ; but let the company depart, and their grief 
is over. 

In this as well as in other excefles, we are wont to follow bad exam- 
ples j and regard not what beft becomes us, but what is cuftomary on 
the like occafion. We lofe fight of nature, and addidt ourfelves to the 
fafhion of the vulgar ; no proper guide in any refpedt, but in this, of 
all other, the moft inconftant. Do they fee anyone bearing themfelves 
up againft afflidtion, they call him impious and cruel-hearted ; do they 
fee him dejedted and overcome with forrow, while hanging over the 
deceafed, they call him weak and effeminate. We muft reduce then 
all things to the ftandard of reafon ; but nothing can be more ridicu- 
lous than to make a parade of forrow; and to feek approbation from a 
flood of tears ; which I confider, with regard to a wife man in two 
refpedts, fometimes as iffuing forcibly, and fometimes as flowing by 
permiflion. I will fhew you the difference. 

When feme menger ftrikes us with the difagreeable news of a de- 
parted friend ; or, when a body is torn from our embrace to be laid on. 
the funeral pile, a natural neceffity excites our tears : the fpirit of man, 
being fmitten by a fudden impulfe, as it fhakes the whole frame, fe it 
fpareth not the eyes, preffmg out and extorting the ever-ready fluid. 
Such tears as thefe ftart involuntarily. There are other, to which we 
willingly give vent, when put in mind of feme dear friend we have loft; 
and there is indeed fomething fweet in fuch an indulgence of forrow : 

when 
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when we reflect upon their affability, chearful converfation, kind af- 
fection, and duteous piety, fo that the eyes difcharge as it were a flood 
of joy. Thefe we indulge, and by the other we are overcome. 

There is no manner of reafon then, that you fliould either reftrain r 
or pour forth tears, on account of vifiters with their compliments of 
condolance. They flow not, nor ceafe to flow difgracefully, provided 
there is no feigning nor affectation in the cafe. Let them ftart if they 
will; it is no more than what may happen to men moft moderate and 
compofed. Nay, they have flowed, even whilft reafon hath kept np 
her authority ; with fuch moderation however, that both humanity and 
dignity were preferved. We may obey nature, I fay, herein, and ftill 
maintain fedatenefs and gravity. I have feen thofe who looked vene- 
rable at the funeral of a relation : while in their countenance love fat 
enthroned; without exhibiting the leaft often tation of mourning. 
There was nothing but what arofe from pure affe&ion. Such a decency 
is there in forrow, which is always to be obferved and kept up by a 
- wife man : and as in other things, fo in tears, there is a proper boun- 
dary: whereas among the imprudent, as their joy, fo their grief, gene- 
* rally knows no bounds. 

Receive then fuch things as neceffarily happen with an equal temper* 
What is there incredible? what is there that is new and ftrange, in this 
affair ? How many yet daily find employ for the undertakers ? How 
many are the diffe&ions (c) ? How many will grieve upon the fame ac- 
count with you ? As often then as you think on your dcceafed child, 
think him alfo to have been bom a mortal creature; to whom as nothing 
certain was promifed, fortune did not think herfelf obliged to carry him 
on to old age, but difiniffed him at her pleafure. Speak of him how- 
ever as often as you pleafe; and celebrate his memory (</) as long as it 
is agreeable ; for no one delights to converfe with a forrowful perfon, 
much lefs with forrow itfelf. Do you recolleft any witty fayings, any 
jefts which you once heard with pleafure, repeat them often, and con- 
ftantly affirm, that you doubt not, but he would have fulfilled the 
hopes your fatherly affe&ion entertained of him. To forget a relation ; 

to 
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to bury the memory of him in his grave, to weep moft profufely, and 
yet be fparingly mindful of him, is the part of a ridiculous and inhu- 
man difpofition. Thus the birds and beafts love their young, with a 
ftrong, and almoft outrageous affedtion for a time ; but being loft, or 
parted from them, all affedtton is extinguifhed. This becomes not a 
wife man. Let him perfevere in the remembrance of a departed friend, 
but ceafe to mourn. 

I can by no means approve of what Metrodorus faith; — eiTe aliquant 
■cognatam triftitiae voluptatem; hanc ipfam captendam in ejus modi 
tempore; there is a certain pleafure allied to grief, which, at fucb a 
time , is to be covetted and embraced. I have fubfcribed the words of Me- 
trodorus (f), and doubt not the cenfure you will pafs upon them. For, 
what can be more bafe, than to affedt a pleafure in grief itfelf ? nay, to 
feek delight in tears and mourning? Thefe are the men who objedfc 
againft us, as being too rigid, and defame our precepts as hard and 
cruel, in that we affirm, that grief is not to be admitted into the mind, 
or foon expelled. But which do you think the more incredible, or the 
more inhuman, for a man not to be fenfxble of grief at the lofs of a 
friend, or to expedt pleafure in the depth of forrow ? What we pre- 
fcribe is juft and right ; when affedtion hath poured forth fome tears, 
and hath, as I may fay, eafed the eye of its load, the mind is no longer 
to be given up to forrow. And what fay you ? Why, that there is a 
pleafure mixed with grief itfelf ; as when we dry up a boy’s tears with a 
cake, and flop the crying of infants with the milky treat. Nor even 
when the child is on the funeral pile, or this friend is expiring, will 
you permit pleafure to ceafe ; but would fain tickle and flatter forrow 
itfelf. But which of the two is more fit and decent; either that for- 
row fliould be removed from the mind; or pleafure admitted thereto? 
admitted, did I fay ? nay, it is expedted, and fought after even in grief 
itfelf. 

'There is a certain pleafure, faith Metrodorus, allied to forrow. We 
{Stoics) indeed might lay this; but not you, (an Epicurean). For as 
you acknowledge but one good, which is pleafure ; and but one evil, 
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which- is pain and forrow, what affinity pan there be between good and 
evil fgj} or if there was, we Ihould now efpecially find it out; and 
now fee, if ever, whether in grief itfelf there is any thing pleafing and 
delightful. Certain remedies there are, which are falutary and of good 
effect to fome parts of the body ; but being lothfome, and not very- 
decent, cannot fitly be applied to other parts ; and what might prove 
of fervice at one time without putting modefty to the blulh, may at 
another time, in cafe of a wound, be not fo fit or decent. Are you not 
aihamed to think of healing or afluaging grief by the pleafure that is 
fuppofed to attend it? It is a wound, that requires the application of 
a feverer remedy. Rather apply this reflection thereto ; that no fenfe 
of pain can reach the dead; if it can, the perfon is not dead. Nothing, 
I fay, can hurt him who is no where, who is nothing : if he can be 
hurt, he is Hill living. And which do you think the worfe either that 
he is no more, or that he is itill in being ? Certainly in that he is no 
more, no torment can affeCt him : for what feeling can he have, who 
is not ? nor yet in that he Hill is; for he hath got over the greatefl dan- 
ger, which is death, by being no more. 

This Iikewife we may urge to one who mourns and repines at the 
death of a young child. We are all, with refpeCl to the fhortnefs of 
life, compared with the immenfe circle of Time, both old and young 
upon the lame level. So fmall a portion of the many ages pall is ours; 
that we cannot but call it the leaft imaginable; though however little 
it be, it is ftill fomething. The time we live, I fay, is next to nothing; 
though fuch is our folly, to enlarge and ftretch it out, as a matter of 
great confequence. 

Thus have I wrote to you, not as if you had expected from me lo late 
confolation ; for I doubt not but that you have reflected before upon all. 
that you have read ; but in order to reprove you for that delay, Ihort as it 
was, in which you feemed to depart from your ufual judgment; and in 
conclufion exhort you, to buoy up your mind againft any llroke of 
fortune, and prevent by forecalt all her darts ; not as what may poffibly 
be aimed at you, but as what you certainly will one day feel. 

ANNO- 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c, 

{a) Moris causa] al. amoris And fo the old French tranflation, a cau/e de V amour , fits eft la 
plus grande playe de toutes. 

(£) Clarius* cum audiuntur, gemunt] So, Martial ; 

Amiflum non ftet, cum Tola eft, Gallia pattern. 

Si quisadeft, juft's profiliunt lacrymae. 

Thus Gallia mourns ; the ever ready tear 
Starts from the eye when any friend is near J 
But when alone , fad as Jbe was before. 

Sorrow fubfides , and grief is heard no more • M« 

Quam multis vitalia cruuntur, (for the improvement, fuppofe, of the young furgeon.) So 

Erafmus , al. emuntur, al. emittunt. Gruter. fufpe&s fome defett here, but defpairs of curing 

it. Lipfius fays, he ftiould not have difapproved of cruuntur , in the fenfe Erafmus received it, (ut 
poffint condiri) if Seneca had wrote in Egypt , where it was ufual to embalm the dead, and not at 

Rome, where there was no fuch cuftom. He therefore conjedlures Quam multi vitam alii emit- 

tunt ■ —but waving all thefe, fays Gronovius, I think the reading according to Erafmus is right : but 
he takes it in another fenfe, not as relating to embalming, but to fome violent operation in phyfic 

or furgery ; as Seneca writes elfewhere Lacerationes mcdicorum efte vivis legentium, et totas in 

vifcera manus demittentium. Sett . Confol. ad Marc. 22. I have taken them in another fenfe, 
which I think the words will bear; but after all (hould chufe the reading of Lipfius , becaufe the 
plaineft, Quam multi vitam alii amittunt ; we daily fee funeral after funeral . 

(</) H t 6 if dpnp npevo/f, w Sid tm dyetdiis x. t. a. Plutarch . Confol. ad 

Apoll. *Tis the duty we owe a deceafed friend to keep him in pious memory. No good man requires hi - 
deous groans , but hymns and praifes ; not grief , but a commendable remembrance. Foeminis lugere 
honeftum eft, viris meminifle. Tacitus . It is for women to weep and bewail a deceafed friend ; it 
letter becomes men to keep a refpeftful memory of him . 

(*) Vid. Ariftot. Rhet. i. n. — 

Fleque meos cafus, eft quaedam, Here, voluptas. Ovid . 

Bewail my lot ; 'twill give you fome relief ; 

A certain pleafure oft attends on grief 

* Tunc flere, et fcindere veftes 

Fataque, et injuftos rabidis pulfare querelis 

Ccelicolas, folamen erat. Statius , in Prifcillam. 

Jt was a conflation, to complain 

Of unjuft heav'n, and mourn a rabid ft rain, 

A pul. 1. 6. Inextricabilis periculi mole obruta, lacrymarum etiam extremo folatio carebat. Pucat. 

in Paneg. Theodofii. Eft aliquid calamitatum delinimentum, dedifte lacrymas malis, et pe&u* 

laxaffe fufpiriis. D. Ambros, de obitu Valentiniani, pafcunt frequenter lacrymx, et mentem alle- 

yant, fletus refrigerant pe&us, et medium folantur affe&um. Eft enira piis affeftibus qu aedam 

jetiam flendi voluptas, et plerumque gravis evaporat dolor. 

Nam miferis nec flere quidem aut lenire dolorem 
jColloquiis impune licet. Claud, in Ruftin, 1. 1, 
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No harder lot can tni/ery attend % 

Than not to wef, or not enjoy a friend. 

But how great is Sbakefpear in this refpett, when hedtferibes Conftance lamenting her princely Ton 
Arthur l 



44 Grief fills the room up of my abfenfehild ; 

Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 

44 Puts on his pretty looks, repeats his words, 

“ Remembers me of all his gracious parts, 

44 Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form ; 

44 Then have I reafon to be fond of grief— 

11 O my dear boy, my Arthur, my fair fon ! 

44 My life, my joy, my food, my all the world ! 

44 My widow’s comfort, and my forrow’s cure ! M 

(f) The words are wanted in all the copies but two, which Erafmus fays he (aw ; but the let tera 
or charaders were fuch that he could not read or make any fenfe of them, worth tranferibing. 

(g) For nj&hat communion bath righteoufnefs with unright eoufnefs , and <wbat communion hath light 
with darknefs T ii. Cor. 6. 14. 



EPISTLE C. 

On tie Writings of Fabian *. 

Y O U are pleafed to inform me, Lucilius, that you have read with 
eagernefs the books of Caius Fabian , which are entitled, Civilium (a) 
of Politics, and that they did not anfwer your expectation; and then, 
as if you had forgot you was talking of a Philofopber, you cenfure his 
compoiition. Suppofe it to be as you lay, and that he pours forth his 

words, unweighed (£), there is fometimes a grace in this manner, and 
a peculiar excellency in an ealy flowing ftyle. For I think there is a 
great difference between ruflnng and flowing. So in the works I am 
fpeaking of, Fabian feems not lavilhly to wafte his words, but to pour 
them forth with fluency. He is prolix indeed, but without diforder 
and confufion. This he himfelf confefleth and declares, that his ftyle 
is by no means affedted, or laboured, but fuch however as might be 
known to be his. He pretended not to compofe words, but to reform 
manners. He wrote not to pleafe the ear, but to inftrud the heart. 
Vol. II. F f Bcfides, 
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Befides, in his manner of writing, you have not time to examine 
particulars, but are fmitten at once with the whole : though feldom 
fuch things as pleafe at the firft Broke will bear retailing, and 
the being fcanned at the fingers ends. It is however of no little con- 
fequencc to take the eye at firft fight; though a diligent examination 
may poiTibly find out fome things to be carped at, and difputed. If 
you afk my opinion, I think he is a greater man who hath feized upon 
our approbation, than one that hath merely deferved it : and I know 
too that he is more fecure, and may more boldly promife his writings 
perpetuity. A laboured diicourfe becomes not a philofopher. When 
will he prove refolute and conftant; or when make trial of his abilities,, 
who is timoroufly concerned for the accuracy of exprefiion ? 

Fabian was not negligent in his difcourle, but fure : you will there- 
fore find nothing in him low and mean: his words though chofen, are 
not affeCted; and though brilliant, yet are not unnatural, or inverted,, 
as the manner of fome is in this age. Nay, where they are common, 
not to fay vulgar, they have an honeft and noble meaning; not forced 
upon the fentence, but gravely and judicioufly introduced. We Ihall 
fee how little is pared too clofe ; how little is too ftiff ; and how little 
wants polifhing according to the prefen t tafte. When you take a view,. 
I fay, of the whole building at once, you will find it nowhere narrow 
or flight ; though I muft own there is no variegated marble, nor are the 
roofs interwoven with curious fretwork (c), nor is there a butler’s hall j 
(d)-, or whatever elfie luxury,xnot contented with any Ample decora- 
tions, hath invented and jumbled together in building. It is what 
is commonly called a good boufe (e ) . 

Add this likewife, that all men are not agreed with regard to compe- 
tition. Some would have the rough ftyle made lmoother , and others 
are fo fond of the harfh and rugged, that if by chance they meet with 
a claufe of a finooth and eafy call, they purpofely ftrike it out ; or make 
it break off abruptly, fo as not to anfwer expectation. Read Cicero , 
His ftyle is uniform : he keeps due meafure : it is neatly worked up : 
foft and delicate, without trifling and effeminacy. On the other hand, 
4 the 
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the ftyle of AJinius Pollio is uneven, ever flapping, and flatting, leaving 
his reader in the lurch, when he leaft expedted it. In a word, every 
fentence of Cicero is complete; but Pollio drops us at once; except in a 
few fentences which are clofed exactly in the fame manner and form of 
expreflion. 

Moreover, Lucilius , you are pleafed to fay, that Fabian appears to you 
every where low and groveling; whereas I think he by no means de- 
ferves this cenfure. What you objedt to, is not low and mean, but 
eafy and pleafing; adapted to the tenor of a calm and compofed n»nd; 
not rugged or waving, but every where fmooth and plain. Though I 
grant he wants the fpirit and fire of an orator, and thofe points and 
fmart ftrokes that you require. But view, I fay, the whole body, and 
you will find, if it be not very fpruce, it is decent. 

But you likewife fay, it -wants dignity. Pray tell me, whom you 
will prefer to Fabian ? Cicero f who has wrote almofl as many books 
on philofophical fubjedts as Fabian t If you do, I yield. But he is 
no little man, who is not much lefs than the greateft. Or, do you 
prefer to him Afmius Pollio ? Again I yield : but in anfwer, beg leave 
to fay, that a man mull be allowed excellency, who, in fb great a point 
as eloquence, hath but two before him'. Or do you name Livy ? for he 
not only wrote dialogues, which might be called philofophical, as well 
as hiftorical, but feveral books that profefledly treat of philofophy. 
And to him too I give place. But confider how many he muft excel, 
who is excelled himfelf but by three, and thefe three the moft eloquent. 

But ftill there is fomething wanting in him. However elate his dif-> 
courfe it is. not flrong : and though abundantly flowing, it is never vio- 
lent or rapid ; and however pure, not fufficiently clear. You defire, 
you fay, fomething fharp and fevere againfl vice; fomething high- 
fpirited and bold againfl: dangers ; fomething proud and haughty againfl 
fortune ; a flrong invedtive againfl ambition. You would have luxury 
reprimanded, luft difgraced, impatience bridled in : I -would have fome- 
thing, fay you, rhetorically fmart, tragically fublime, and fomething plain 

F f a and 
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and familiar as comedy. Would you then have him fit down to fo trifling 
an ait'iir as the ftudy of words ? He devoted himfelf to the greatnefs' 
of things, and draws eloquence after him as a fhadow, being intent on 
more weighty affairs. I do not pretend to fay that every fentence is 
exaCtly turned, and clofely connected ; nor will every word ftrike and 
rouze the reader. This I confefs; that many periods run on without 
exhibiting any thing remarkably firiking; and fometime will flip away 
unnoticed; but depend upon it you will every where find fome new- 
light; and however long he detains you, you will not think him te- 
dious, 

Laftly, he hath this further excellency ; that he will convince you 
he wrote as he thought, and believed himfelf what he affirmed; you 
will find that his chief intent was, to let you know what pleafed him , 
not what might pleafe and flatter you. All that he fays leads to per- 
fection, and .a good underftanding. He feeks not applaufe. And fuch 
I may venture to fay are his writings; though I truft more herein to my 
memory, th;m to reading what I have by me ; and the chief tenor of 
it remains with me; not from* any late converfation particularly, but 
fummarily, as is ufual, from an old acquaintance. When I had the 
pleafure of hearing him, fuch at leaft feemed his difcourfe, if not fwel- 
ling it was full, and fuch as was proper to incite the minds of well- 
difpofed youth, and allure them to walk in his fteps ; not without 
hopes of bringing them to perfection. And this I take to be themoft 
effectual method of inftruCtion. For a matter rather frightens his pu- 
pils, who hath only infpired them with a defire of imitation, but gave 
them no hopes of fuccefs. In fhort, Fabian perhaps might abound in 
words, and is not to be commended for every particular; yet upon the 
whole he is very magnificent. 

3 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• Caius Fabianus Papinius, an eloquent Roman orator, mentioned by Pliny 9 36. 15. 

(«) Civilium] aL artium civilium, al. artium et vilium. al . artium culium. aJ. archinilium. 
From which Lipfius fufpe&s Tome Greek word, f. imZt as it is cited under this title by 

Cbarifius , Caufarum naturalium, of natural caufes . 

(£) Et efFundi verba, non fingi] al. figi. — inf. non effundere, fedfundere. Pine/ an, non fundere 
fed effundere — becaufe it follows, adeo larga eft\ and foon after, nec torrens, quamvis effufa fit...- 
From thefe expreffions, non effundere fed fundere. — Eledta verba, fed non captata, — nec contra 
naturam fuam pofita, fplendida tamen.—Nec depreffa, fed plana,— effufa fed non rapida, &c. 
One would think that Sir John Denham had this Epiffle in view, when he wrote thofe celebrated 
lines, wilhing his ftyle to flow, as it certainly does, like the river he is deferibing. 

Ybo' deep , yet clear ; tbo' gentle , yet not dull ; 

Strong without rage ; without overflowing full. 

(c) Nec condfura laquearium cubiculis interfluendum. Lipf. Elefl. i. 15. al. nec concifura 
aquarum a cuniculis — al. a cubiculis — Erafmus only leaves out the prepofitioa. If fo, the luxury 
here pointed at, is their having fmall refervoirs of water under the table in their fummer-houfes, 
wherein you may fee the fiih playing, fuppofe like our gold fijh. 

(d) Nec pauperis cella] Erafmus will not allow pauperis to be the genuine word; but he offers 
no other. Muret. thinks the fame, and leaves, as he found it. But Opfopaus affirms the common 
reading to be right from the like expreflion in Ep. 18. Nec pauperis cellas , et quicquid aliud eft* 
per quod luxuria dividarum taedio ludit. So Sen. Rhetor. Ex cella migrabit in cubiculum dominae 
fuse. Controls, vi. 7. The meaning then is, in carrying on the metaphor, that it was not fo grand 
a houfe, as to have peculiar offices, or halls, for the fervants. 

(r) Quad dici folet, domus re&a eft.] al. tetta. Re&a domus a Seneca dicitur, qua; nimio 
luxu corrupta non eft, neque laquearibus et marmoribus pellucet, neque eleganti tedorio, aut la* 
cunari perpolita eft : led laudabilem quandam mediocritatem oftendit. Turneh ^ Adv. 1 . 26. c. 1 2. 
Sic redus apparatus, Ep. in. redo vivere, Ep. 123. Hor. S. 1 . 2. de parabili fuo vejiere, Candida 
redaque fit. Plin. Ep. 9. 26. Dixi de quodam oratore feculi noftri redo quidemet fano, fed 
parum grandi, et ornato, ut opinor, apte ; nihil peccat, nifl quod nihil peccat.. In my opinion 
l judged right of a certain orator of our times , who is juft and exad, hut not elevated and graceful , when 
I declared, he has but one error , he never errs. Orrery. 
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EPISTLE CL 

Reflexions on the Uncertainty of human Affairs ; occafloned by the Death 

of Cornelius Senecio. 

Every day, every hour, Lucilius, certifies us that we are nothing; 
and, by fome new argument, admonifheth us, while forgetful of our 
frailty; and then fets us upon thinking on death and eternity. Would 
you know what I mean by this preface, I will tell you. 

You knew Cornelius Senecio, a Roman knight, eminent and courteous, 
who had raifed himfelf from a fmall beginning to an ample fortune; 
and was now in a fair way to be what he pleafed. For dignity is more 
eafily advanced, than raifed at firft. Money alfo meets with many dif- 
ficulties and impediments ere it can reach the poor man [a). Senecio 
as he afpired to wealth, took the two molt effedtual methods to obtain 
it; being induftrious to get, and prudent to fave ; either of which 
are fufficient to enrich a man. This good man wonderfully frugal, 
and as careful of his conftitution as of his eftate, after a vifit to me, as 
ufual, in the morning, went and fat the whole day by a friend who 
lay defperately fick ; and in the evening, having made a chearful {up- 
per, was feized with a violent diforder, the quin fey, which ftrangled 
him, and narrow as the paflage was, fet his foul at liberty. 

And fo within a few hours after having performed all the duties of a 
found and able man, he died; even he, who was tranfadting money- 
affairs both by fca and land; who applying himfelf to public bufinefs, 
left no kind of profit unpurfued, in the very height of his fuccefs, and 
when money came pouring in from every quarter, was unhappily fnatched 
away. — 

IniVrc nunc, melibaee, pyros; pone ordine vites. Virg.E. 1 . 74. 

Ko\v graft your trees, my friend, and prune your vines. 
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How ridiculous is it to promife ourfelves a long life, when we are 
not certain of to-morrow ? O ! what folly is it, to llretch out and 
enlarge our diftant hopes ! faying, I will buy ; I will build (b)\ I will 
give credit', I will call in my debts', I will fue for honours', and when 
I have bad enough of public bufinefs, I will retire, and indulge my weary 
age, in repofe and quiet. Believe me, all things are doubtful and un- 
certain, even to the moll happy. No one ought to promife himfelf 
any thing that is to come. Nay, fometimes what wc have got, (lips 
through our hands (c), and cafualty cuts the cord that was our'furcft 
hold. 

Time rolls on indeed by a Hated law, and makes many revolutions 
by a determined ordinance; but it is dark and obfeure to us. And 
when a thing is certain to nature, but uncertain to me, what am I the 
better for it? We propofe long voyages and a tour through many 
diftant nations, and after that to return to our own country : or, we 
delign ourfelves for the field, and dream on the flow-coming rewards 
of the laborious camp (d), gradual commifiions, and the palling through 
many polls of honour, ’till wc reach the higheft : while in the meaa 
time death is waiting at our elbow, which, becaufe it is feldom thought 
on, but when happening to another, we are now and then to be re- 
minded of mortality by fuch examples ; notwithftanding they flick by 
us no longer than while we are wondering at them. 

But what can be more abfurd than to wonder at fuch a thing happen- 
ing to-day; which might happen every day ? Our life is limited by 
the inexorable necefiity of fate, though none of us know how near we are 
to our end. Let us therefore fo difpofe our minds, as if this day were 
to be our laft. Let us defer nothing. Let us daily make even with 
life. The greateft and moll common default in life is that it is imper- 
feftj and yet amendment is Hill put off from one day to another. He 
that daily fets his laft hand to the duties of life. Hands in no need of 
further time. 
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But from this indigence, this want of time, arifeth fear ; and an 
earned defire of longer life dill preys upon the mind. Whereas no- 
thing can be more miferable than to live in continual doubt of what 
may happen (i?). The mind that is continually reflefting upon how 
great, or what, our future fortune may be, is racked with inexplicable 
fear. By what method then lhall we avoid this perplexity? Why. by 
this only, if our life be not prolonged in fancy , but ftands colleSed in 
itfelf. For he can have no dependence on the time to come, who makes 
not a good ufe of the prefent. But when I have once difeharged the 
debt I owe myfelf, the mind becomes eafy, and affuredly knows that 
there is little or no difference between a day and an age : and then, as 
from on high, looks down with contempt on the days or things to come; 
and with great complacency reflects on the courfe of time. 

For why fhould the variety of accidents, or the incondancy of for- 
tune, give him any didurbance, who is condant and fixed againd all 
contingencies? Therefore, my Lucilius , make hade to live; and 
think every day a life. He that forms himfelf upon this plan, and 
who hath looked upon every day as his whole life, is always fccure. 
They who live upon didant hopes not only lofe the time prefent, but 
undergo the anxiety of defife, and the miferable apprehenfion of death, 
which makes eveiy thing miferable. Hence fprung that ridiculous 
wifh of Mecanas , wherein he is contented to be weak, deformed, or to 
fuffer the mod acute pains that life can differ, provided it were pro- 
longed amidd thefe evils ; 

Debilem facito manu; 

Debilem pede, coxa; 

Tuber addrue gibberum; 

Lubricos quate dentes ; 

Vita dum fupered, benecd: 

Hanc mihi, vel acutam. 

Si das, fudineo crucem. 
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£>id Nature me unkindly treaty 
Difiorted both my hands and feet $ 

A bump unnatural an my back ; 

My loofen'd teeth of jetty black ; 

Or was 1 tortur'd with Jkarp pairs. 

In every mufcle, every vein ; 

All this , and more, I would endure. 

Of life's enjoyment fill fecure. M. 

What would have heeri extreme mifery, Ihould it have feized upon 
him, is here wilhed for; and a lingering punifhment defircd, as if it 
were life; But how contemptible mull we think a man, who would 
wilh to live-, though he were tied to a gibbet ? Tes, faith he, render 
me as weak as you pleafc , fo long as life remains in my broken and helplefs 
body, disfigure me, provided this monfir ous and d formed body may lengthen 
my life a few days ; nay nail me to the crofs , and torture me with the 
.Jharpefi pains, provided I can feel them. Such a defire has he to enrage 
his wound, and to hang ftretched out on^the crofs, fo long as he ca» 
defer that, which is the remedy of all evils, and the end of his punifh- 
ment ; and to have breath, fo as to be ever dying, yet not die. Now, 
what can we wilh worfe for fuch a man, than that the Gods -would 
hear his prayer? What could Mecanas mean by that his lhameful and. 
effeminate poetry ? What by fuch a fcandalous covenant with fenfdels 
fear ? What by fuch a cowardly begging of life . ? Do you think . Virgil 
‘ever recited that verfe to him~ 

Ufque adeone mori miferum efV? 

Is it then fo hard to die ? 

He wifheth for the worft of pvils; and delires .fuch pains, as are moll 
grievous to be endured, may be prolonged : and what the recompence? 
a longer life. But what fort of life would this be? only.to be long, in 
! dying. 

Can it be poffible there Ihould be found a man, who’, had rather pine 
away in torment, die piecemeal, arid pour out' his foul, as it were,, .drop 
by drop, ' than breathe it out at once ? who being brought to the fatal 

Vol. H. G g "trep. 
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tree, already weak, deformed, diftorted and afflicted with many other 
infirmities no lefs mortal than the crofs itfelf, would wiih to drag on 
a life loaded with fo many pains ? Deny now, if you can, that we 
owe Nature any thanks for this, among other her benefits, that we- 
mujl necejj’arily die. 

Many however are ftill ready to^make worfe covenants than this : they 
will betray a friend, fo that they might preferve their own wretched, 
lives, and proftitute their own children, for the poor benefit of feeing 
the light; which ferves but to difclofe their heinous crimes. We 
muft ihake off this fond defire of life, and learn that it is of little or 
no confequence, when we fuffer, what we muft one day fuffer ; that it is 
of greater moment to live welly than to live long; and that oftentimes it 
is living well, not to live long. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(4 Pecunia circa paupertatem plurimam moram habet, dum ex ilia ereptat— al. plurimum 
amorutn — which will not admit, I think, of any meaning except it be, that the money it j '-wetter 
and better loved which is got by a poor man. Pincian reads it, plurimam molem— no doubt the fenfe 
is the fame with that in Juv. 3. 164. 

Haud facile emergunt, quorum virtutibus obftat 

Res anguila domi.- — - 

Rarely they rife by virtue's aid, who lie 

Plung'd in the depths of helplefs poverty. Drydcn. 

So when Lampis, a rich merchant, was afleed how he got his vaft fortune, he anfwered, the great tfi 
part of my wealth I got foon, and with tafe, but Jowly and with great pains the fmall part I begun 
upon. See Pint. Mor. in the diflertation. Whether aged men are fit for public offices. 

(4 And he faid. This will 1 do, 1 will pull down my barns, and build greater, and there will T 
befiow all my fruits, and my goods-, and I will fay to my foul „ thou hafi much goods, laid up for many 
years, take thine eafe, eat, drink, and be merry. But God faid unto him. Thou fool, this night thy 

foul Jhall be required of thee, then whofe will theft things be? Luke, 12. 20. 

(r) Id quoque quod tenetur per manus exit] So. Curt. vii. 8. Fortunam- tuam preffis manibus 
tene, lubrica eft, nec invita ten eri poteft. Having got Fortune in your hands, hold her fa.fi, fit it 
jVppery, and not eafily detained againjl her 'will. 

( <l) Ut locuplctem aquilam tibi fexagefimus annus 

Adferat — — 

That ev'n the ftxtietb year to you may bring 
The eagle, and rich enjtgns of a King . 



to Nihil 
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(/) Nihil eft miferius dubitatione venientlum — al. vehementerirruentinm— Pisstian. f. volventium 
five volutantium, as it follows, Quomodo efiiigiemus hanc volutationem.— Quantum fit quod 
reftat, ant quale collegia mens inexplicabili formidine agitatur.— Pincian. non collegia, w/ incol- 
lefta . — Lipfius, aut quale colle&u, mens.— Gronom. aat quale conje&antes,— Seneca in Thyefte, 
Anxius iceptrum tenet, et moventes 
Cunfta divinat, matuitque cafus. 

With great anxiety be rules the fate. 

And all the ills forebodes of adverfe fate . M. 

(f) On this great theme kind nature keeps her fchool ; 

To teach her Tons herfelf : each night we die. 

Each day are bom anew : each day a life ; 

And fhall we kill each day ?-— ■ Young. 

(g) So, Achilles to Vlyffes in Homer . Od. A. 490. 

BttAo/pur k t'xaxMooiitov *aa« 

A*/p i nr of etuAfyp £ put C'to7o; toAuc itn 
*H 'treiair riKvtoos tfivunv eiydfOHp* 

Rather / ebufe labor ioujly to hear 
A weight of woes, and breathe the mital air ; 

Aflame to fome poor bind who toils for bread. 

Than reign the feepter'd monarch of the dead . Pqpe* 

And Euripides in Iphigenia, 

To ir^feerototr Sdsrof C\i*w 

Life is fiweet. 

Tot vi p <T pLAtnras If \uyyraf 

Q&VHV KAKUf i JUtAttf. 

Below we* re nothing ; better 9 tis to breathe 
A wretched life , than lie renown d in death • M. 

Epicurus in Laertius— iov oofor xit mpobSivTa rdci^eif, t? CIh\ The w'ft man, though 

he were blind, would ft ill wijb to lime; which Lipfius fuppofes Seneca to have had in view. 

The foregoing lines were thus parodied in a newfpaper, March 14, 1782. 

Aye, tye my hands up if you will, 

Pafs vote on vote, and bill on bill, 

Expofe me to the worft difgraces ; 

Though all my flippery friends grow Hack, 

And Charles F. ride upon my back, 

I care not, fo I keep my places • 
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EPISTLE CII. 

On Renown after Death ; and the Immortality of the Soul. 

-As a man feems troublefome who wakes another out of an- agreeable 
! dream; for he deprives him of a pleafure, which however falle it may 

■ be, yet it hath the effedl of truth : fo your Epiftle, Litcilius, did me an 
; injury, in that it took me off from a very proper meditation, wherein 

• I was engaged, and fhould have gone further, had 1 not been prevented 

• thereby. 

I was delighting myfelf with an enquiry into the Immortality of the 

■ foul \ nay more, with a firm belief of it. For I was eafily induced to 
give credit to the opinions of fome great men;, though I muft own 
they fcemed rather to promife this great truth, than to prove it (a). 
However I gave myfelf up to this fo great hope : I began to difdain 

• myfelf, and defpife the concerns of life; even the remains of my yet 
unbroken age, being about to launch into that immeafurable time, 
and take pofleflion of eternity; when I was fuddenly awakened by the 
receipt of your Epiftle, and fo loft the fweet reverie, which I will try 
to recover, and redeem, as foon as I have difpatched this my prefent 
engagement to you. 

You deny, it feems, that I was explicit enough with regard to the 
whole queftion in my former Epiftle, wherein I endeavoured to prove,, 
what moft of our fe<ft (the Stoics ) agree in, that the praife wherewith 
a man is honoured after death , is a real good. For you fay I have not 
fully anfwered this objection. No good can arifc from things d if ant ; but 
praife is di/lant. What you require, Lucilius, is indeed part of the 
queftion, but more properly to be debated in another place ; and there- 
fore I not only deferred this, but other things appertaining thereto. 
For, as you know, there are rational or logical queftions intermixed 
with morale I thought proper to treat only of the latter, as, whether 
3 it 
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.it was foolijh and vain to trarifport our thoughts beyond the grave-, whether 
all good dies with us ; and nothing of the man remainctb , who is hirnfclf 
nothing l or whether we can receive any fruits from thofe things ( whatever 
they be I which we Jhall be partakers of hereafter , before we actually enjoy 
them (r) ? Now as all thefe queftions relate to morals , they are there- 
fore ranged in their proper place. But what logicians objedl againft 
the foregoing opinion is to be diftinguifhed from thefe, and therefore is 
fet apart. At your requeft however I will examine into all that they 
affirm to the purpofe, and then anfvver their objections. Yet unlefs I 
premife a few things, my refutations will not fo eafily be underflood. 

Know then that feme bodies are continuous (d) and uniform, as 
man ; other bodies are compounded, as a fhip, an houfe, and every 
thing, the different parts whereof are joined, and united in one body : 
others again confifl of things diftindt from each other, and whofe fe- 
veral members flill remain feparate, as an army, a people, a fenate. 
For however the individuals, which conflitute thefe bodies, are con- 
joined, either by law or duty, yet are they, in nature, diflindt; and 
each a feveral body. Well then, to come to the point. 

We fuppofe, it cannot be a good, which depends upon things diflintt : 
for one good muff be ruled and governed by one and the fame fpirit (r) ; 
there can be but one principal of one good (f). This is felf-evident ; 
as you will find upon reflection, if you at any time defire a proof of it. 
In the mean while, we lay down certain pofitions, whereon to fix the 
thread of our difcouife fgj. 

You fay then, that “ nothing can be good, which confjls of or depends 
“ in things diflindt. Now this praife or renown , that we are fpeaking 
** of, is the favourable opinion of good men. For as fame is not the 
** efteem of one man; nor infamy the malignant report of one; fo 
“ renown confifts not in the approbation of one good man (h). Many 
“ men, famous and excellent in themfelves, muff agree therein, before 
“ it can be called renown. This therefore confifling in and depending 
«* upon the judgment of divers perfons (i. e. fuch as arediffindl) can- 
«* not be a good.” 

Renown 

1 . 1 
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“ Renown (it is further faid) is praife of good men given to good men. 
“ Praife is a fpeech, and fpeech is a voice, fignifying fomething; but 
“ mere voice, though it be that of a good man, is not good-, nor is 
<x every thing that a good man does, alike good ; for he fometimes 
“ applauds, and fometimes condemns. But no one can fay, that either 
“ his cupping his hands, or hiding, though he may approve and ad- 
“ mire all that is done, is of any more real confequence than if he had 
•* fneezed or coughed ; therefore his praife or renown is not a good. In 
“ a word tell us, if you pleafe, whether it be the good of the perfon 
“ who pivifeth, or of him who is praifed ? If you fay it belongs to 
«« the latter, it is no lefs ridiculous than to fay, that another man’s 

health is mine. But to praife a worthy man is a jult aCtion; fo that 
“ it is the good of the former, or the perfon who praifeth, and not of 
“ the perfon who is praifed.” Now this is begging the queftion; but 
I will curforily anfwer the particulars. 

Firft, it is flill made a queftion whether any good can arife from things 
diftinCt; and each fide of the quedion hath its party, and reafons to fup- 
port it. Secondly, this praife or renown requires not the fuffrages of 
many; it may red; fatisfied with the judgment of one great and good 
man: for one gcod man is a competent judge of all other good men. 
IV hat then (it is urged) fall fame be the ejleem of one man, and infamy the 
malicious report of one only ? Glory (fay they) we underftand to be more 
widely dijjnfed, as it requires the confent of many ( i). But the condition 
is not the fame in both cafes. Becaule, if a good man thinks well of 
me, I am as happy therein, as if all men were to think the fame. A 
right judgment is the fame in all, as in one, and as they judge alike, they 
cannot difagree in their opinions concerning my deferts. Therefore 
what one hath faid, imports as much as if they all had lpokc, as they 
cannot but think the fame thing. But then as to glory and fame, the 
opinion of one is not fufficient. In the former cafe, the opinion of one 
would be the opinion of all, becaufe if all were alked it would be the 
fame; but in the latter, divers men have divers judgments, and their 
affections alfo are different. When all things in this world are doubt- 
ful, light, and to be fufpeCted, do you think that all men can be of one 

mind? 
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mind? The opinion of one man is not always the fame. Truth 
indeed is always plealing to good men; and the force and colour of 
truth is always the fame. But there are thpfe who delight in, and give 
their alfent to, faliities ; and in falfities there can be no conftancy, they 
are ever varying, and difcordant. 

But praife (they fay) is nothing more than voice , and mere voice cannot 
be a good. When men fay .that renown is the praife that is given to 
good men, by fuch as are good thcmfelves, they allude not to the mere 
found of words, but to the fenfe and meaning. For though a good 
man fhould hold his peace, and yet fhould think any one worthy praife,. 
fuch a one is praifed thereby. 

Befldes, praife is one thing, and praijing another : this indeed re- 
quires the voice. In fpeaking of a funeral oration we fay not (funebris 
laus) praife, but (laudatio) praijing : the bufinefs whereof confifts in 
elocution. But when we fay fuch a one is worthy praife, we do not 
promife him the favourable report . f men, but their judgment. There - 
fore praife is the approbation of one who thinks rightly, and who, 
though he be filent, yet praifeth the good man in his heart. For 
praife (as I faid) is referred to the heart, not to the words, which ex- 
prefs the praife conceived, and ufher it into public notice. He fuffi- 
ciently praifes a man, who thinks him praifeworthy. When our tragic 
poet {A) faith 

Magnificum efle laudari a laudato viro; 

’Tis great by the praifeworthy to be prais'd . 

And when as antient a poet fays 

Laus alit artes, Jdraife cberijheth the arts (If. 

He does not fay praijing which is a fort of flattery, that rather fpoiis 
and corrupts them. For nothing hath done more prejudice to elo- 
quence, and the like arts adapted to the ear, than popular applaufev 
Fame requires the public voice; renown doth not: for it repeats not 
words, being fatisfied with the judgments of men. It is accomplifhed, 
not only among thofe who are filent, but even thofe who oppofc it. I 
will fhew the difference between renown and glory. Glory confifts in 
4. the; 
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the judgment of many, but true praife or renown in the judgment of 
good men only. * 

f 

But wbofc goody it is afked, is renown, i. c. the praife given to good 
men, by good men t hemf elves? Is it the good of him that is praifed, or of 
him that praifetb? Of both; it is mine who am praifed; forafmucli 
as nature hath created me a lover and a friend to all mankind : I both 
rejoice in having done good myfelf, and in having met with grateful 
interpreters of fuch my actions, as tend to virtue. It is indeed the. 
good of many in that they are grateful, but it is mine alfo : for I am of 
fuch an happy difpofition as to look upon the good of others as my 
own ; efpecially the good of thofe to which I have in anywife been in- 
ilrumental. And it is the good of him that praifeth me, becaufe it is 
an aft of virtue; and every aft of virtue is good. But this good he 
could not have enjoyed, were I not what I am. Therefore worthy 
praife is the good both of the giver and of the receiver, as the palling a 
juft fen fence is the good of the judge, and of the party in whofe favour 
the fentence is given. Or can you doubt but that juftice is the good 
both of the creditor and debtor, in the payment of a debt? Now to 
.praife a worthy man is juftice: praife therefore is the common good, 
both of him that praifetH, and of him that is praifed. 

And thus, I think, I have fufficiently anfwered thefe cavillers. But 
we ought not designedly to fow fubtleties, and draw down philofophy 
from the extenfive throne of her majcfty into narrow ftraights. How 
much better is it to walk in the plain and direft way, than to pretend to 
find out bye-paths, ’till we lofe ourfclves therein, and are conftrainecl 
to return back again, after much pain and labour ? neither indeed are 
thefe fcholaftic deputations any thing more, than the Iport of men art- 
fully endeavouring to beguile one another. Say rather' how natural it 
is, and much more commendable in a man to ftretch out his rhfnd, as 
far as it can reach, into immenfity. 

The foul of man is great, and generous, admitting no other bounds 
to be fet to her, than what are common with God. Firf, Hie acknow- 
ledged 
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ledgeth not' any terreftrial city, as Epbefus , or Alexandria , or if there 
be any more populous, and whofe buildings are more beautiful 
and of larger extent. No; (he claims for her country the univerfe; 
the whole convex, wherein are included the lands and the feas; wherein 
the air expending itfelf between the earth and the heavens, conjoins 
them both; and wherein are placed the inferior deities, intentive to 
execute their commifiions. Nor, fecondly , does flie fuffer herfelf to be 
confined to any number of years. Ally ear s, fays (he, are mine. No 
age is locked up from the penetration of learned men ; no time fo 
diftant, or dark, that is not pervious to thought. 

When the day (hall come that will feparate this compofition, human 
and divine, I will leave this body here, where I found it, and return 
to the Gods (m) ; not that I am altogether abfent from them even now; 
though detained from fuperior happinefs, by this heavy earthly clog («). 
This Ihort ftay in mortal life, is but the prelude to a better; and more 
lading life above (o). As we are detained nine months in our mother’s 
womb, which prepares us not for itfelf, to dwell always therein, but 
for that place whereunto we are fent, as foon as we are fit to breathe 
the. vital air, and ftrong enough to bear the light; fo, in that fpace of 
time, which reacheth from infancy to old age inclufive, we afpire after 
another birth as from the womb of Nature; another beginning, another 
date of things expedts us. We cannot as yet reach heaven, 'till duly 
qualified by this, interval. 

Look then with an intrepid eye upon that determined happy hour. 
It is not the laft to the foul, if it be to the body. Whatever things are 
fpread around thee, look upon them only as the furniture of an inn. 
We muft leave them and go on. Nature throws us out of the world, 
as (he threw us into it. We can carry nothing away with us, as we 
brought with us nothing int® it (p). Nay even great part of that 
which attended us when we came into the world, muft be thrown off. 
This (kin, which Nature threw over us as a veil, muft be ftripped off ; 
our fle(h, and our blood, that fo wonderfully circulates through every 
part of it, muft be difperfed; as alfo the folids, the bones and nerves, 

, Vol. II. • H h which 
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which fupported the fluids and weaker parts. This day, which men 
are apt to dread as their laft, is but the birth-day of ameternity (y). 

Be refigned then, and willingly lay your burthen down. Why do 
you delay, as if this was the firlt time that you departed from a body, 
wherein you were enclofed? Still you hefitate, and are reluttant; and 
it was not without great pain, and labour your mother was delivered of 
thee. You figh and cry; thus didll thou weep (as it is ufual) when a 
little infant * : at fuch a time excufable indeed, when you came into the 
world a mere novice, ignorant of every thing, and when taken out of a 
warm and foft bed, a freer air blew frelh upon you ; and when you 
was as yet fo tender as not to bear the touch of the hard hand, and fo 
great a ftranger as to be amazed at every thing you law around, and. 
knew them not. But now, it can be no new thing to you, to be fepa- 
rated from that, which was a part of you before : throw off then wil- 
lingly this fuperfluous part; and patiently quit the body, which you 
have fo long inhabited ; why are you fo forrowful ? was it to be tom 
in pieces, or drowned, *or burned, there is nothing in all this but what 
is common. 

The cawl, or covering of new-born infants fbon wafteth away and 
perilheth : fo will thofe worldly goods with which you are fo ena- 
moured : they are but the outward coverings wherein you are enwrap- 
ped. The day will come that lhall unfold them and give you liberty, 
delivering you from this filthy apartment wherein you are now quar- 
tered. Even now defert it as much as poffible, and foar aloft ; eftrang’d 
even from thofe things, which feem moll neceflary and dear to you.. 
Meditate fomething more noble and fublime (r) ; that blefled day, fup- 
pofe, when the myfteries of Nature lhall be revealed to you; this dark- 
nefs be dilperfed ; and the light lhall break in upon you on every fide. 
Imagine with yourfelf how great that hrightnefs is, where fo many 
liars intermingle their glorious beams; a light fo ferene and clear, that 
not the lealt lhadow of darknefs lhall reft upon it (s) ; all heaven Ihines 
out with equal fplendor; day and night have their turns only on this 
earthly globe, and the airy regions round about. 

4 
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You will then fay, you lived in darknefs before: when you fhall be- 
hold the full glories of that light, which now thou feeft dimly (/), 
through the narrow circles of the eyes, and yet at fo great a diftance as 
to fill the mind with admiration and aftonifhment. How then will it 
amaze you, when, I fay, you fhall behold that divine light in its full 
fpread of glory in heaven?. Such a reflection as this cannot but raife 
the mind above every mean thought, arid deter us from every vile and 
cruel practice- It informs us the Gods are witneffes of all our actions : 
(«) it commands us, to make ourfelves acceptable to them ; to prepare 
ourfelves for communion with them; and have always eternity in view; 
(x) which whoever hath any conception of, he dreads no enemies ; he 
hears the trumpet’s found undifmayed ; nor can all the threats in the 
world terrify his manly foul : for why fhould he be afraid of any 
thing (y) ? What can deter him from the punctual difcharge of every 
duty, who dies in this hope ? When even the man, who thinks that 
the foul fubfifts no longer than while it is imprifoned in the body, and 
at its departure hence is entirely difiipated and diffolved, yet ceafeth not 
to endeavour to make himfelf ufeful, and to live in fome meafure after 
death? For though he be taken from our fight (z), yet 
Multa viri virtus animo multufque recurfat 
Gentis ho nos. — Virg. iv. 3. 

*Tbe heroes valour , a£is, and birth , occur 
To the attentive min d 

Think how profitable good examples are; and you will find, that the 
remembrance of great perfonages is no lefs ferviceable, and ufeful, than 
their prefence. 
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ANNOTATION'S, &c. 

« 

# I know not where Seneca , in nil his writings, has a better cb : ru to the title given him, by Pope 
Linus , Auguflin, and others of aim oft a Chrifian , than in this excellent epiftle. 

(a) Seneca (as Dr. Leland obferves) feems to have been ftrangely unfcttled in his notions with 
regard to the immortality of the foul, and a future (late. Sometimes however he fpeaks in a clear 
and noble manner of the happinefs of fouls after death, when freed from the incumbrance of the 
body, and received into the place or region of departed fouls. Confol. al. Ep. 6. c. 28. ad Marc, 
c. 25. &'*alfo Epp.63. 76. And in this epitlle it cannot but be acknowledged that he has ibme- 
fublime thoughts on this fubjeft. See Lipf. Phyfiol. iii. 1 1. 

(£) As Solonton faith, I hated life , becaufe the work that is wrought under the fun is grievous to me\ 
for all is vanity and vexation of /pint* Ecclef. ii. 17. 

(c) An ex eo, quodcunque erit, fenfuri fumus aliquid fru&us antequam percepi pofllt^ al. ante- 
quam alf^uis fruttus percipi, aut peti poifit. al. an ex eo quod cum erit fenfuri non fumus ante- 
quam Pincian . an ex eo, quod cum erit fenfuri non fumus, aliquis fr uftus, percipi poftit, i. e# 

whether any profit can accrue to us, from that, he it what it will, which we jhall not he fenfble of . ' 
Gruter. antequam iit, aliquis — i. e. whether we can receive any profit from a pofl humous fame , which 
when we Jhall have, we Jhall not he Jenfible of, being dead, before fuch fatne can be. Gronovius only 
omits the particle quam, and underflands it thus, whether fuch things as (hall be faid of us when, 
we are not fenjible of them, being thought upon while we are here, can be of any fervice to vs 
Lipfius reads it, quod turn erit, aut ecquando aliquid frudtus, i. e. immediately, or after (what ha* 
fince been called) purgatory. 

(1 d ) So Plutarch (in praecept. connub. 31.) (tuijlatojv ^ikoco^oi 7 £ piv \k <T/<r«r«r At yvoir 
SiVOU, x. r. A. Philofopbers ajfert that of bodies which confifi of fever al parts, fome are compofed of 
parts difiinft and feparate as a fleet, an army : others of contiguous parts as a boufe, as a Jbip ; and' 
others of parts united at the firjl conception, equally partaking of life and motion, and growing together 
as are the bodies of all living creatures . Vid. Sen. Nat. Qu. ii. 2. 

(0 Now there are diverfities of gifts, but the fame fpirit ; for by one fpirit are we baptized into on* 
body. i. Cor. 4. 1 3. 1 befeecb you, faith St. Paul, that ye walk worthy the vocation wherewith ye ar* 
called — endeavouring to keep the unity of the Spirit in the bond of peace : there is one God, and one Spi- 
rit, even as ye are called, in one hope of your calling. One God, and father of us all. Ephef. iv. 1. 6,. 

(f) To Ayupov ntov. 

(g) Quo noftra tela nitatur. Muret.' Cui noftra tela innitatur. Sentit enim aflumendum ali- 
quid per fe notum, ad fulturam argumentation is ; quemadmodum tela fubfternitur ftamen. Erafm • 
al. in noftra tela mittuntur. From whence Pincian reads it, quia in nos tela mittuntur, in thi»« 
fenfe, which, I think, is not to be rejected. In the mean while we mufl giveyau the objections that are 
thrown out againft us. 

(b) Sidon. Carm. 24. Hie fi te probat, omnibus placebis. 

(/) Philo Judaus, on the words, Evigilavit Noc, 0 Cihofoi ouk V'fdzoc, dwi lintelie, x. r. A*. 
The wife man is not glorious, but renowned, and enjoys praife, not adulterated by flattery, but eflablijhect 
in truth . 

(i) Lipfius gives this verfe to Neevi us, who in Cicero (Ep. Fam. xv. 6 .) Laetus fum laudarime 
(inquit Hedtor) abs te, pater, laudato viro. See the Spectator, No. 108. 

( l ) So, Erafmus . al. Laus alterius. al. laus a literis. From Cicero . Honor alit artes,— and 
Ovid, Lauda taque virtus crefcit. The more Uis prais'd, the more will virtue thrive • 
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(/») Then frail the duft return to the earth as it was, and the fpir it frail return unto God , who gave it . 
Ecclef. xii. 7. — iii. 20. 21. 

(») We are always confident , knowing that while we are at home in the Body we are abfent from the 
Lord 1 (for we walk by faith , not by fight) we are confident 1 fay, and willing to be abfent from the 
body, and to be prefent with the Lord ; wherefore we labour, that whether prefent % or abfent , we may 
be accepted of him • ii. Cor. v. 6—9. See Ep. 65, 

(0) Some notion and belief of the immortality of the foul and a future ftate obtained among 
mankind from the mod antient time, and fpread generally among the nations : not originally as the 
mere effeft of human wifdom and reafoning, but as derived by a mod antient tradition from the 
earlieft ages, and probably made a part of the primitive religion, communicated by divine revelation 
to the firft parents of the human race. The belief of it was countenanced and encouraged by the 
wifeft legiflators ; but was much weakened by the difputes of the philofophers ; and the general 
corruption of manners: from whence is juft ly inferred the necrjfity of a divine revelation, to a /Hire 
mankind of the truth of this important article. Ita quicquid eft iftud quod fenrit, quod fapit, 
quod vivit, quod viget, caelefte ac divinum eft, ob eamque rem aeternum fit necefle eft. Whatfo - 
ever thing is in us, which perceives, which underftands , which lives, which has a force and vigour of 
its own , is celeftial and divine ; and for that reafon mufi neceffarily he eternal See N. q. 

(p) Be not then afraid, when one is made rich, when the glory of bis houfe is increafed ; for when 
he diitb , be frail carry nothing away with him ; his glory Jhall not defend after him. Pf. xiix. 16, 
Naked came lout of my mother s womb , and naked Jhall I return . Job. 1 . 2 1 . For we brought nothing 
into this world, audit is certain we can carry nothing out „ i. Tim. 6. 7* 

(f) Dies ifte quern tanquam extremum reformidas aeterni natalis eft. I have obferved in N. o* 
that the belief of the immortality of the foul was much weakened by the difputes of the philofa- 
Jophers; when they who profefled to believe it, often fpoke of it with great doubt and uncertainty* 
or argued for it upon infufficient grounds. Thus Seneca, notwithftanding the clear and fublimo 
fentence before us, yet in this very Epiftle reprefents it as a kind of pleafing dream, and as an 
opinion embraced by great men, very agreeable indeed, but which they promifed rather than proved- 
See alfo Epp. 69. 76. Lipf Phyfiol. iii. 1 1. Leland, vol. ii. p. 3. c. 3. 

• 1 myfelf am a mortal man, like to all, and the offspring of him that was firfi made of the earth.— 
Jad when I was horn, I drew in the common air and fell upon the earth, which is of like nature ; and 
the firfi voice that I uttered was crying, as all others do ; 1 was nurfed infwadling clothes , and that witfr 
cares. For there is no king that had any other beginning of birth . Wifd. viii. 1 — 5. 

(r) Aliquid altius fublimiufque meditare] Set your affeBions on things above . Col. 3. 2. See 

Epp. 58. 65. 

(/) So St. John, fpeakingof the new Jerufalem , And the city had no need of the fun, neither of the 
moon, to frine in it, for the glory of God did lighten it : and the nations of them that are faved Jhall 
walk in the light of it ; and the kings of the earth do bring their glory into it: and the gates of it Jhall 
not bcjhut at all by day ; for there Jball be no night there . Rev. 21. 23. 23. 

(r) For now we frail fee as through a glafs darkly, but then face to face ; now 1 know in part, but 
then frail I know even as alfo I amknown . i. Cor. 13. 12. See Epp. 79. 93. 

(») The almighty Agent that created the univerfe muft neceflarily know all things that 
\ a re, an< l a ll the powers and faculties of them, and Confequently all that they can or ever will pro- 

due*. He muft thoroughly comprehend what is beft and propereft in every one of the infinitely 
poffible cafes, and methods of difpofing things ; how to order and direft the refpe&ive means, to 
bring about what is beft and fitteft to be done ; and this is what we call infinite knowledge, or omni- 
fcience* 

r —What 
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— What can 'fcape the eye 
Of God all-feeing, or deceive his heart 
Omnifcient ? Milton, x. 5. 

\x) Set your affections on things ahwe. Col. 3. 2. See Ep. 79. 93. Ye were fome time darknefs , 
but now are ye light in the Lord : walk as the children of light ; proving what is acceptable to the 
Lord : and have no fellowjhip with the unfruitful works of darknefs. Ephef. v. 8. 1 1, / befeech you, 

brethren , for the mercies of the Lord, that you preferve your bodies a living facrifce, holy , acceptable 
unto God, which is your reafonable fervice ; and he not conformed to this world , hut be ye transformed by 
the renewing of your mind, that ye may prove what is the good, and acceptable and perfect will of God . 
Rom. xii. 1. 2. 

(^) Be not afraid of them that kill the body, and after that have no more that they can do. £ut / 
will forewarn you whom ye Jhall fear . Fear him which after he hath killed hath power to caft into 
hell . Luk. 12. 5. Matth. 10. 28. 

(s) In the fght of the unwife they feemed to die, and their departure is taken for mifery ; and their 
going from us to be utter deftrudion ; but they are in peace . For though they be perijhcd in the fight of 
men, yet is their hope full of immortality . Wifd. iii. 2. 



EPISTLE CIII. ♦ 

The Duty of Man , with regard to Caution , and a Knowledge of the 

World. 



Why, Lucilius, with fear and trembling, do you r«gard thofe 
things, that may poflibly happen, and perhaps may never happen; I 
mean, fire, the fall of a houfe, and the like cafualties, which are inci- 
dent to us, but await us not? Rather infpedt, and avoid, if poffible, 
fuch things as lie upon the catch, and feize us unawajes. Cafualties 
are rare, though fometimes grievous indeed ; fuch as fhipwreck, or the 
being overturned in a chariot : but man is every day in danger from 
man his fellow-creature (a). Be prepared againft this, and contem- 
plate with open ej es j for no evil is more frequent, none more pertina- 
cious, none more foothing: the tempeft lours before it rifeth; our 
houfes crack before they fall ; and fmoke bewrays the kindling flame. 
But deftru&ion from man comes on a fudden, and is the more clofely 
and diligently concealed, the nearer it approacheth. You will he de- 
ceived. 
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ceived, if you truft to the countenances of all you meet: fome have 
the appearance indeed of men, but the hearts of wild beafts (^). Ex- 
cept that theonfet of thefe is more violent, and pernicious, being made 
without diftindtion on the firft they meet, whom nature fuffers them 
not to pafs by : for ’tis necelfity alone that fets them upon doing mif- 
chief. They are compelled to fight, either through hunger or fear: 
whereas man, unprovoked, takes a pleafure in deftroying man. 

' But at the fame time that you refledt upon what danger is to be ex- 
pected from man, think alfo upon what is the duty of man . Confider 
the former to avoid being hurt, and the latter that you may do no hurt. 
Rejoice at the fuccefs of every one, and be grieved at their misfortunes : 
ever mindful of what you ought to do, and what to leave undone (c}. 
And what will be the confequence of living in this manner ? Why, it 
will not indeed certainly prevent you from being injured, but it will 
certainly prevent you from being deceived. Make your retreat however 
as fbon as poflible into the courts of Philofophy. She will protedt you 
in her bofom. In her fandluary you will be fafej at leaft much fafer 
than at prefent. Men joftle one another, only when walking together* 
and as to philofophy, pride not yourfelf thereon : many have fuffered 
from their infolent and difdainful behaviour in this refpedt. Let it 
expel your own vices, and not upbraid thofe of other men. Nor be 
Angularly averfe to the manners and fafhions of the public (d) ; nor fo 
adt as to feem to condemn every thing but what comes from yourfelf. 
A man may be wife without fuch pomp and fhew as to raife jealouiy 
and envy in others. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• Some have thought this epiftle nothing more than an appendix to the foregoing : tut Lipfius 
approves not of this opinion. 

; (f) Homo homini lupus. Plant. Anacharfis, the Scythian, being afked, r/ iff 77 ri roMpm 
dr $ parr oh, what is boftile to man t anfwered, Aurii tavpolf, man bimftlf. 

(6) As David faith, they gatisr tbemftlvtt together, they bide themfilvts and mark my fiefs, •when 
they lay wait for my /on/. Pf. 56 . 6. My foul is asnong lions, and I lie even among them that are fit 
on fin, even among the fins of men, wbofi teeth art /fears and arrows, and their tongue a j harp /word. 
PfI 57’ 4* fnfirvt me, O Lord, from the vselent mast", who imagine mifibitf in their hetsrts ; they 
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have fharpened their tongues like a ferfent ; adders poifon is under their lips . Pf. 140. I. There is n§ 
faithfulnefs in their mouth ; their inward part is •very wickednefs , their throat is an open fepulcbre, they 
f.atter with their tongues. Pf. 59, They come to you in Jheeps cloathing , hut inwardly they are raven- 
ing wolves. Matth. vii. 15. 

Hominum effigies habent, animos ferarum, nili quod illarum pemidolior eft primus incur fas, quos 
tranfire non queunt. Lipjius (Eledt. 1 . c. 16.) reads it ,primis. — Pincian. quos tranfiere non querunt. 
i. e. only the firfi affault of wild heafts is dangerous and defiruBive 5 they return not upon whom they have 
faffed by. Gronovius, nifi quod illorum , fc. hominum, i. e. men differ from wild beafis but in this p 
that their firfi onfet is generally more dangerous and defiruBive , becaufe it is made on thofe, who are 
not upon their guard, and who feek not to avoid them the firft time, as they do the attack of wild 
beafis. Quos tranfire non quaerunt, nempe illi, qui obvios funt babituri. This defeat of a nominal 
tive cafe, he fhews to be frequent in his note on Sen. de ira 1 . 2. 12. Mentior nifi adhuc quaerit 
afcendere. Ovid. Met. xi. 754. Et fi defeendere ad ipfum ordine perpetuo quaeris. So that 
according to Gronovius we may render it thus ; except that the firfi attack of -Missis the more pernicious 
in that we feek not to avoid them . But I have followed Lipfius , as I think the reading more plaia 
and natural. 

E pi Bet us DifT. i. c. 3. obferves that fome men are like wolves , falfe, treacherous , hurtful ; others 
like lions , wild, fierce , cruel : and mofi men like foxes, fly and fraudulent • 

Lycurgus , an antient poet, fays, 

4 >?U TCOf 'TQVttfoV iffT IV ivSp&TTM 

T 3 gvvoKqi * k yd p aV tot e / shSjj vop cs 
0/3/ fi r uv aKKuv Jl/cuplpei? 

*Av$pu 7 rov 9 / /.ntplv ak>c i ofifjL&Tr 

i may/ trri feth^et, tvto f cpddv diif/cr: 

How great the finfulnefs of man ! the caufe 
Of fuch a vafl variety of laws / 

The difference 'tween man and beafl ; no more , 

Than, that on two legs walks , and this on four. 

(c ) He that will love life , and fee good days , let him efehew evil, and do good, let him feek peace , 
and enfue it. Who is he that will harm you if ye he followers of that which is good P But if you fuffer 
for right eoufncfs fake , happy are ye. i. Pet. 3. 8—17. 

It is remarkable that the precepts here given by Seneca are the very fame with thofe of St. Paul to 
the Romans , and follow almofl in the fame order : Rejoice with them that do rejoice, and weep with 
them that weep. Be cf the fame mind one towards another . Mind not high things , but condefcend to 
men of low efiale . Be not wife in your own conceits. Recompenfe to no man evil for e vil. Provide 
things bo at ft in the fight of all men. If it be pcffible, as much as lieth tn you live peaceably with all 
men. Rom. xii. 15 — 18. See alfo Prow iii. 7. xx. 22. If. xii. 21. i. Theff. v. 15. Heb. 
xii. 14. which feems, in fomemeafure, to confirm what I have elfewhere obferved, that they were 
in fome fort known to each other. 

(d) So in a fragment of Cicero's ; Philofophire quidem prsecepta nofeenda, vivendum autem 
civil iter. 9 Tis ncceffary indeed to know the precepts of philofophy , though a man lives in t be common 
way. 

if) He that, 
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EPISTLE CIV* 

On Travelling, 

I HAVE fled, Lucillus, to my feat at Nomentum fa) : from what* 

think you ? from the city ? No; from a f$ver, that I found creeping 

upon me, nay that had actually laid hold upon me, as I thought ; I 

therefore ordered my chariot to be got ready immediately, though my r 

wife, Paulina, was again!! my moving. But the phyficians alluring 

me that the fymptoms were llrong upon me, as my pulfe kept not it* 

due motion in the arteries, but was high and irregular, I infilled upon 

going, and repeated the words of my Lord Gallio who being in 

Acbaia , and finding a Ihivering come upon him, immediately took- 

fliip, faying, it was not a natural difeafe of the body, but accidental front 

the bad air of the place. 

$ 

This I told my Paulina, who always wilhes me to take care of my' 
health ; and as I know her life is wrapt up in mine, it is for her good 
I confult my own. And though old age hath hardened and fortified me 
in many refpedts, I put it not to the trial : remembering that in this 
old perfon of mine there lives a much'younger in participation of it, or 
for whom it is indulged ; and therefore, as I cannot require or expedt 
from her that Ihe Ihould love me, if poflible, better than Ihe does (b) v 
fhe may well require this from me, that I Ihould love, and take better 
care of myfelf than ufual. It is reafonable to indulge all juft and pure 
affedtions: and fometimes, if urgent caufes require it, our breath, in 
honour to, and for the fervice of our friends, mull be retained, and 
kept in, as it were, with the teeth ; becaufe a good man is Bound to- 
live, not only fo long as it liketh him; but fo lbng as he ought, and. 
can poffibly live, for the fervice of others (c). 

The man who thinks that his wife or his friend is not of fuch con- 
jjequence that he Ihould wifli to continue in life for their fakes, and not 
Vol. IL I i ratbe * 
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rather die when he pleafes, is a coxcomb. Let the foul have fo much 
command over herfelf, when the fervice of a friend or relation requires 
it, as not only to be unwilling to depart, but, even when it is upon the 
wing, to return, if pofiible, to their afliftunce. It fhews a noblenefs 
of foul, thus to return again, as it were, to life, for the benefit of our 
relations ; as many great men have done. 

And this alfo I think a point of great humanity, for a man more 
induftrioufly to keep up his old age; (the chief benefit whereof is the 
more prudent care of a man’s felf, and a more orderly and manly ufe of 
lifej) particularly if he knows it can be agreeable, ufeful, and defirable 
to thofe about him. This affair alfo carries with it no fmall joy ot 
recompencej for what can be more delightful than for a man to be 
fo dear to his wife, as to make him more dear to bimfelf ? My Pau- 
lina therefore may think herlelf obliged not only to her fear and con- 
cern, but to mine alfo. — But to return ; 

Would you know what fuccefs my determination of going into the 
country met with ? No fo'oner hud I got out of the foggy air of the 
city, (and the flink of the fmoke from fo many kitchen fires, which 
being flirred fend forth whatever poifonous vapours were contained 
therein, fo as almofl to choak us,) than I found an alteration for the 
better : how much more then muft you think my health reflored, when 
I reached my delightful vineyards (d) ? As let loofe into good pafture, 
I rufhed upon my food with an eager appetite; and am perfe&ly reco- 
vered: the liftleffnefs that attends a weak and crazy conftitution is gone 
off; and my whole mind is agfdn intent upon ftudy. 

The place however that a man is in, contributes very little to the 
ftudy of philofophy, unlefs the mind aflifts itfelf; which can even 
give itfelf privacy in the midft of bufinefs and company. But he that 
chufeth his country-feat, only by way of idle retirement, will every 
where find enough to perplex and difturb him. For it is faid that 
Socrates, when a perfon was complaining to him that he had received 
very little benefit from travelling, made this reply : I do not wonder at 

it. 
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it, Jinceyou travelled with yourfelf* . O how happy would many a man 
be, if they could but throw off themfelves ! The chief adverfaries 
that trouble, corrupt, and terrify them, are themfelves. What avails 
it to travel over the feas, or to travel from city to city ? If you 
would avoid that which moft torments you, it is not your going to an- 
other place that will do it, but your being another man. Suppofe you 
were to come to Athens or to Rhodes ; it is nothing to the purpofe what 
the manners are of the inhabitants, you bring your own thither. 

You will think riches the only thing that can make a man happy. 
Poverty then will be fure to rack you, and (what is moft miferable) 
even falfe poverty. For though you poflefs much, yet becaufe ano- 
ther hath more, you will think you want at leaft as much as that 
wherein he exceeds you. Or do you think that happinefs conlifts in 
honours ? How will it torment you to fee fuch a one made Conful ; and 
much more to fee another rechofen l It will fting you to fee another’s 
name oftener than your own in the fajli, or public regifter. Nay, fo 
blind and mad will be your ambition, that if there is any one before 
you, you will think no one behind you. You will fancy death to be 
the greateft of all evils, when It has no other ev.l in it than to be feared 
before it comes; not only danger will affright you, but even the fuf^ 
picion of danger. Vain Shadows will fcare thee. 

For what will it profit you, 

' Evafifie tot urbes 

Argolicas, mediofque fugam tenuiffe per hoftes; 

Pleas d to have fail'd fo long before the wind , 

And left fo many Grecian towns behind’, Dry den— 
when peace itfelf, inftead of comfort fHa.ll adminifter fear ? You wiU 
give no credit to, nor put your truft in, things moft fefe and fure; 
when once the mind is difturbed, and having got an habit of heedlefe 
timidity, you are no longer able to provide for your own fafety ; for 
you will not ihun, but fly from the ftroke : and we are always moft; 
expofed to danger, when we have turned our backs. 

If you think it a moft grievous afilidtion to lofe any one you love; 
know, that this is as ridiculous as to weep, that the leaves of fine fha- 
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dowing trees that adorn your houfes are fallen. Whatever elfe yon 
delight in, hath its time to flouriih, and alike decays (c.) Time and 
Death ihake off one thing after another. ‘ But as the lofs of the leaves 
is eafy to be borne, becaufe they (hall one day bud forth again; fo 
likewife is the lofs even of thofe whom you loved, and thought the 
delight of your life. Becaufe, though they themfelves return not 
again, yet the lofs of them may be repaired by aifeciating, fuppofe, 
with others. But tbefe are not the fame. True; neither will you be 
the fame. Every day, every hour makes a change in you: but in 
others the alteration is .more viiible : here indeed it is not perceivable, 
becaufe not fo public and open : others are fnatched away from us, but 
we ileal as it were from ourfelves. You will not reflect on thefe things, 
nor apply a remedy to thefe wounds in time; but are continually fowing 
the feeds of perplexity and trouble, by hoping feme things, and deipair- 
ingof others: If you are wife you will join thefe two together; and 
never hope,- fo as to think you cannot be difappointed ; nor fo deipair, 
as to leave no room for hope. But to return : 

Wherein can travelling be of any fervice merely as travelling ! It 
will not of itfelf moderate pleafures, refrain defires, pacify anger, break 
' the untameable power of lore, root out any evil habit frorn the mind, 
«ndow it with found judgment, and difpel error. In ihort, men that 
go out fools, will return the fame, if not worfe; on whom travelling 
hath no other effect, than for a while to amufe them with feme novelty ; 
as children are apt to admire every thing which they never faw before. 
And as to inconilancy of mind, this roving from place to place rather 
encreafes it, which was bad enough before ; and renders it more light 
and wavering. Hence you often fee men pailing from a place, at which 
they before moil earneflly deiired to arrive ; and like birds of paifage 
Hock away fuller than they came. 

But travel, you will fay, furniihes a man with the knowledge of na- 
tions; ihews him mountains of different forms, defert plains, valleys 
watered with everlailing rills ; rivers of an extraordinary nature, full 
worthy obfervation; as the Nile in Egypt, which flows higheil in the 
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Cummer feafon ; or the Tigris in AJia y which, at certain places is loft, 
•and running far under ground, appears again, in its full magnitude j 
or the Meander , the fportful theme of all the poets, with all its turn- 
ings and windings ; when, feeming to leave its own channel, it ap- 
proaches the bed of fome neighbouring flood, but before it has joindd 
it, returns back, forming as it were a circle.— It may be fo : but how 
Seldom does all this make a traveller the better or a wifer -man ? We 
mull be employed in lludy, and converfe with fuch authors as are the 
mailers of wifdom ; that we may not only learn fuch things as have 
been already found out, but And out other ourfelves of the like im- 
portance. 



This it is that will raile our minds from miferable fervitude to a moll 
happy Hate of liberty. So long as you know not what is to be avoided, 
and what purfued ; what is neceflary, what fuperfluous ; and what is 
jull, fit and decent; it will not be travelling, but wandering. Such an 
excurfion will prove but of- little advantage to you; fijice you travel 
with the fame affedtions attending you, and your vices confequently 
follow you. Did I fay foHo<w ? I wilh they did, or that they were fur- 
ther from you. You do not lead, but carry them. Hence it is that 
go where you will they weigh you down, and wring you with the fame 
diftrefies. 

Medicine is requifite for a lick man, not a journey. Hath any one 
broke his leg, or put out his Ihoulder, he does not enquire after his cha- 
riot, or a Ihip, but looks out for a Ikilful furgeon, to fet the broken 
bone, or reduce the diflocated joint. Why then Ihould you think a 
mind, put out of frame, and fo miferably lhattered, can be cured 
merely by change of place ? No; this is too great an evil to be repaired 
by an airing. 

Travelling, of itfelf, makes not either a phyfician, or an orator. No 
art is to be learned from the place only. How then can wifdom, the 
chief of all, be picked up in travelling ? Believe me, was there any 
fort of journey that could fet a man out of the reach of defire, anger, 
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fear; all mankind would travel, and flock to the happy place. So long" 
will evils prefs upon and tear you, though wandering both by fea and 
land, as you carry about you the caufes of fuch evils. Are you fur- 
prized then at finding no benefit ? How can you find benefit, when 
thofe very affettions Hill attend you, which you feek to fly from ?— 
Firft, amend thyfclf; throw off your burthen: at lead reduce your 
fond defires within moderate bounds; root out all wickednefs from 
thine heart; and if you would have a pleafant journey, heal your infe- 
parable companion, Avarice will certainly not leave you, fo long as 
you cohabit with an avaritious and fordid temper : pride will not for- 
fake you, fo long as you converfe with one that is proud; nor will you 
lay afide cruelty, while accompanied by an executioner; as fellowihip 
with adulterers will blow up the luftful flame. If you would be free 
from vice, depart as far as poffible from all vicious examples. 

The covetous, the debauchee, the cruel, the knavifh, (enemies that 
will certainly wound you grievoully, whenever they make their attack) 
are even now much nearer than you imagine, they are ^within thee, 
Addrefs yourfelf therefore to better examples (f). Live with- the Cato’s, 
with Leelius, with Tubero ; or if you chufe to converfe with Greeks 
live with Socrates or Zeno ; the one will teach you how to die when 
neceflity requires it ; the other, before neceflity compels you (g ) : of 
live with Chryjippus , or Pofidonius ; thefe will inftrudt you in affairs 
both human and divine. Thefe will command you to put this know- 
ledge in practice, and not only to talk elegantly, and with a delicate 
flow of words pleafe the ears of an audience, but ftrengthen the mind, 
and fortify it againft the frowns of the world. For the only quiet 
haven in this fludluating and flormy life, is, for a man to contemn; 
cafualties, to Hand refolutely fixed, to receive the arrows of fortune 
with an open breafl, and not cowardly to hide himfelf, or turn his 
back. 

Nature hath formed us great, and valiant. And as to fome animals 
fhe hath given a fierce and cruel difpofition ; and to other, fubtlety and 
cunning ; and to other, cautious timidity ; fo hath fhe given to man a 
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glorious and lofty fpirit, that puts him upon fearching where he may 
live moll juftjy and decently, not where mofl fafely ; refembling the 
great world; which he follows, and emulates, as far as human ability 
will permit. He difplays himfelf at all times ; he offers himfelf as in 
a theatre, to be gazed at and applauded (£). He is lord of all, and 
above all, earthly things ; and therefore he fcorns to yield to any inci- 
dent tamely; or to think it too heavy for him to bear; nor can any 
thing make him ftoop, or give up the dignity of man ; not even 
Terribiles vifu form®, letumque labofque. Virg. 6. 277. 
things dreadful to behold , turmoil and death ; 
if he can but look on them with a fteady eye, and pierce the gloomy 
darknefs that furrounds them. Many things that ftrike a terror by 
night, prove trifles, and a mere jeft by day; even the before-mentioned 
Terribiles vifu form®, letumque, labofque. 

Thus excellently wrote our Virgil : he does not aflert tbefe to be dread- 
ful (re) in reality, but (vifu) in afpedt, i. e. (videri) to feem (non effe) 
ttat to be fo in fa<ft. For what is there in thefe things fo terrible as 
vulgar report makes them ? What is there, I pray you, Lucilius, that 
fhould make a hero dread labour , or a mortal man death ? 

Tis true, I often meet with thofe who think every thing impoifible 
which they cannot do; and complain of our talking big, and requiring 
more than human nature can do : but I have a better opinion of them 
than they have of themfelves; I think they can do what is required, 
but they will not. In fhort, who hath ever failed in his endeavours ? 
Every thing is found much eafier upon trial. Not becaufe they are 
difficult, we dare not attempt them; but becaufe we dare not attempt 
them they are fo difficult; and if you defire an example, I will give you 
one. 

Look on Socrates , the mod patient man in the world (1), amidft a 
variety of fufferings, and heavy laden with all manner of affliction ; 
invincible by poverty, which was rendered much more grievous by 
domeflic ills ; invincible by the laborious talk of the field, while a 
fbldier ; as well as by the many evils that exercifed him at home ; 

whether 
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whether you regard the favage temper, or petulant tongue of his wife- 
or his intractable children, who took after their mother, without the- 
lejft fpice of the father in them. 

Thus was he either engaged in war, or under the dominion of a, 
tyrant ; or if at liberty at home, it proved more fevere than either war 
or tyrants. Twenty-feven years (£) he bore arms, and no fooner were 
they laid down but the government became fubjeCt to thirty tyrants, 
moft of whom were his profiled enemies. At laft an accufation is 
brought againft him, of the moft heinous crimes, (being indicted of 
the violation of the religious rites, and the corruption of youth) (l), 
committed againft the Gods, the Magiftrates, and his Country: and 
the iiTue of this was, a prifon and poifon. All thefe trials however 
moved .not the firm mind of Socrates , fo much as to make him 
change his countenance. This Angular, wonderful, and moft lau- 
dable fpirit, did he keep up to the very laft ; nor could any one fay 
that they ever faw him either more chearful, or more melancholy y 
fuch an equal temper did he preferve in all this inequality of fortune. 

Would you have another example ? Confidcr the late Marcus Cato,. 
whom fortune harrafled, if poflible, with more inveterate and ftubbom 
rancour. lie oppofed her however in all places, and at all times, par- 
ticularly in death : flawing, that a brave man can either live or die,, 
in fpite of fortune. His whole life was fpent either in the aCtual 
broils of civil war, or in fuch troublous times as are ufual before it 
breaks out. And therefore you may fay, that Cato lived in a ft^te of 
fervitude, as well as Socrates ; unlefs you think Pompey and Cajdr , and 
CraJJus, were friends to, and confederates in the maintenance of,. 
Liberty. No one ever faw any change in Cato, whatever change was 
in the government: in every ftation and in all occurrences, he conti- 
nued fall the fame; in the pnrtonhip; in a repulfe; under an accufa- 
tion ; in the province; in the fenate; in the army; in death.. 

Laftly, in that tottering condition of the commonwealth ; when 
there flood on one fide Cccjar , fupported with ten legions of the braveft 
3 veterans; 
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veterans; and depending on his alliances with many foreign nations : 
Pompey on the other fide, alone, and fufficient to withftand the oppo- 
fition. And while fome volunteers followed Cafar , and others Pompey ; 
Cato alone railed a party for the commonwealth. If you form in your 
mind a right conception of thofe times, you will find on the one hand 
(for Cafar ) the bufy mob, and plebeians, always fond of novelty, and 
a change of government; and on the other (for Pompey) the Nobles 
and Knights, or whoever bore office facred or civil, in the Hate; while 
between them, only two were left deftitute, the Commonwealth and Cato. 
You will be amazed, I fay, when you obferve 

Atridem, Priamumque, et fevum ambobus Aphillem, 

Atrides, Priam, and againji them both, 

\ the fierce Achilles — 

For he condemns them both ; he difarms them both ; affirming this to 
be his determination. If Cafar prevailed, he would die ; if Pompey , 
he would depart, felf-banifhed from Rome. What now had he to fear, 
who, whether he conquered, or was conqueror, had decreed to himfelf 
that, which the moft exafperated enemy could but inflidt upon him ? 
and accordingly he died by his own decree. 

Hence you fee, what fatigue it is pofjible for man to bear: Cato led his 
army on foot through the deferts of Africa : that he can endure tbirfi ; 
when Cato , on the barren and fun-burnt hills, (dragging along the 
remains of a conquered army, that had no need of any baggage to load 
them, nor indeed had they any) fuffpred the want of water, though 
Sweating in armour; and when by chance they met with a fmall cur- 
rent, he was the laft who drank (/»). Or, that honours and inf any are to 
be alike contemned, when, on the fame day that Cato was denied the 
confulfhip, he diverted himfelf at tennis («), in the campus Martius (the 
field of Mars). Or, that the power of fuperiors is not always to be 
dreaded. He oppofed and provoked at the fame time both Cafar and 
Pompey ; when no one dared to offend the one, unlefs it were to ingra- 
tiate himfelf with the other. Or, that death may as well be defpifcd as 
banijhmenti when he pronounced againft himfelf banifhment, and 
death, and was never difengaged from war. It is poffible therefore for 
Vol. II. K k a man 
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a man to attain fuch ftrength of mind, as to bear up againft thefe and 
the like evils, fo that it be free, and not voluntarily fubmiffive to the 
yoke. . . 

. But fir Jl, for this great purpofe, all pleafures muft be renounced ; 
they weaken and effeminate the mind ; are always importunate, and fo 
mean as to fue to Fortune. 2 dly, Riches are likewife to be contemned; 
they are the chief instruments of Slavery. Gold and filver, and what- 
# ever elfe adorns or loads the houfes of the happy great, is to be re- 
jected. Mortifications muft be undergone for the attainment of liberty ; 
it is not to be purchafed for nothing : if you have any real value for it, 
you will efteem very thing elfe but in a low degree (0). 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Where he had a country-feat and vineyard. See Ep. cx. Columella, iil. 3. 

(b) Ut me fortius amet — Pincian , ut fe fortius amet, bccaufe other*wife, fays he, the fenfe moult? 
be deficient . I cannot think fo. 

Seneca argues that becaufe Paulina cannot love him, better than (he does, he ought in juftice to 
her, to love himfelf better. Befides, fhe Ihewed much greater love for Seneca than for herfeff, 
when fome time after lhe voluntarily fubmittcd to undergo the fame fate with her hufband; and 
accordingly had her veins opened at the fame inftant that his were ; but her death was prevented by 
an order from Nero. See Pref. Tacit . annal. 15. 

(r) Lipfius here refers the reader to Cicero (de fin. iii.) Saepe officium eft fapientis, defcifcere * 
vita, cum fit beatiffimus, fi id opportune facere poflit. — (Which is thus rendered by Guthrie ) — It it 
often the duty of a nuife man to ha ve life, though poffi'JJed of perfed bappinefs , if it is proper for him 
to do it, which propriety is to be meafured by the opportunity he has of living agreeably to nature. But 
what fays Seneca ? — Cum bono viro vivendum fit non quamdiu juvat, fed quamdiu oportet.J 
This, I think, is another very remarkable paflage againft whatever Seneca hath eliewhere advanced 
in favour of fuicide. A good man, fays he, thinks not his life at his own difpofal, but mill live i 
quamdiu oportet ; i. e. 7 / 7 / it plcafe God to call him hence. 

(d) Which he took fo much delight in as to manage them himfelf, and even to dig. Natural 
Qucfl. iii. 7. 

( e ) Quicquid te ddeftat, aeque viget, ut videras, dum vireret. Utique aliud alio die cafu* 
excutict. Lipfius. — Which he thus explains: As the trees though firipped of their foliage fl ill live , 
as much as when they were green and flour if in g ; fo cur friends , when abfent and invifible to us, are 
fill alive. — This Groncvius abfolutely rejefts, and infifts upon, Quicquid te dcle&avit ac tenuit, 

ut v icier as, dum viterat, ubique aliud ut i. c.fimul, vcl fmnl atque ; (ut vidi, ut peril. Virg.} 

i. e. Whatever hath delighted, as foon as you have feen it, in its flour ijbing fate, fome accident or other 
•will deprive you of it. — Pincian; /Eque viret. Vivunt dum virent. Utique alium — much in the 
fame fenfe that I have tranilatcd it.— -al. /Eque videt, (al. vide) ut videras,— which it is impoiS- 

ble # 
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He, I think, to make fenfe of.—Erafmus, jEque viget, dum at videras, dum viveret. Scntit 
enim nobis hirers qniquid deled at . At deled at etiam memoria rerum bonarum . ■ ■ ■ Tout ce qui te 
plaifoit, ell encore en la merac vigeur, qu* il elloit quand tu le voyois verdir. Vet . GalL 

(f) Muret. obferves that thL precept is taken from that when Zeno enquired of the oracle what 
were the means of living mod worthily and happily, lie received for anfwer, « evygyuTt^orro rote 
piKpot f. By converfing with the dead • Whereupon he fpent the red of his life in dudy, and reading 
antient authors. 

(g) Z fno was ninety-eight years old, when, coming from the public fchools, he druck his foot 
again d a done, and tripping, fell upon the ground with one hand ; whereupon he repeated thefe 
words of Euripides , ipK0f4.su ri (sdvJlc ; I am coming , why in fucb baftt to call me? and went home 
and dedroyed himfelf.— May we not fay, notwithdanding the great encomiums bedowed upon 
him, that he was in his dotage ? See Ep. 107. and the Index. 

(b) Laudari et afpici credit.— Pincian. geftit. L ipfins and Gruter . quserit. Gronoviut 
approves of credit , which he thus explains : He ads as they do , •who are animated by tbe prefence of 
thofe •whom they revere , and ftudy to pleafe. He thinks bimfelf upon a ft age, <wbere tbe eyes of every one 
are upon him. SoCafar, (de Gall. 1 . 3.) reliquum erat certamen politum in virtute, qua nodri 
milites facile fuperfunt, atque eo magis, quod in confpe&u Csefaris, atque omnis exercitus ret 
gerebatur. ■— T he reft of tbe engagement was carried on with great valour , in which our troops have 
eaftly tbe pre-eminence 9 and tbe more fo 9 as tbe affair was tranfaded in tbe fight of Caefar and tbe whole 
army. Curt. 1 . 9. Ubicumque pugnabo, in theatre terrarum orbis efle me credam. I will behave 
rnyfclf as upon tbe theatre of tbe world • 

(i) Perp^fficium fenem ; the fame word is ufed in Ep. 53. 

(£) And fome months. For fo long laded the Peloponefian war. 

(/) So in Tertullians Apology. Lego partem fententiae Atticse in Socratem corruptorem adole- 
feentium pronuuriatam. Sen. de Tranquill. c. 15. Cum pueris ludere Seneca non crubefcebat. 
Vid. Sidon. 1 . 3. Er- 3. 

(as) Noviffimus ;• bit] So Lucan. 9. 595. 

Cl’ rnus haudor aqux, chm tandem fonte reporto 
Indi^i conater latices potare juventus, 

Sl ., dum lixa blbat. 

Sparing of jlc'p fit It for tbe reft be wakes , 

And at the fountain , l aft, bis tbirfl be flakes : 

Whene'er by chance pome living fpring is found 9 
He ft and s, and jees tbe ceding draught go round. 

Stays * till tbe loft and mcaneft drudge is paft 9 
And * till bis flaves have drunk , dijdains to tafte . Rowe. 

•• Where (hall we find the man that bears affliction. 

Great and majeltic in his griefs like Cato ? 

Heav’ns ! with what flrength, what deadinefs of mind. 

He triumphs in*the midd of all his fuiferings ! 

How does he rife aga' nft a load of woes, 

And thank the Gods that throw the weight upon him !— ■ 

Coarfe are his meals, the fortune of the chace ; 

Amidd the running dream he flakes his third, 

Toils all the day, and at th* approach of night 
On the fird friendly bank he throws him down, 

Kk 2 
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Or refts his head upon a rock ’till morn : 

And if the following day he chance to find 
A new repaft, or an untafled fpring, 

Blefles his flars, and thinks it luxury. Cato. 
(*) See Ep. 71. 

(#) And let me periih but in Cato's judgment, 

A day, an hour of virtuous liberty. 

Is worth a whole eternity of bondage. Cato . 



EPISTLE CV. 

Certain Precepts, with regard to Happinefs and Security , in the Conduit 

of Life. 

GlVE me leave, Lucilius, to point out a few things which, if duly 
obferved, will render your life more fecure, and I am fure you will 
give the fame attention, at leaft to thefe precepts, as if I had directed 
you what to do, in order to preferve your health in the bad air about 
Ardea. 

Confider what thofe things are, which generally incite and provoke 
men to ruin one another; and you will find them to be, Hope , Envy , 
Hatred, Fear, Contempt. Of all thefe contempt is fo much the lighted, 
that many have lkulked beneath it by way of fafeguard {a) ; for whom 
a man contemneth, he may kick at perhaps, but pafleth him by. No 
man hurts a contemptible perfon frovvardly, or purpofely. In a battle, 
the man that is proflrate is paffed over ; he only is attacked who (lands 
his ground. 

You will fruftrate the hope of the wicked, if you have nothing to 
piovoke their greedy and lawlefs appetite; if you have nothing, I lay, 
that is very remarkable : for whatever is extraordinary, however little 
known, is moftly coveted. 
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And thus may you prevent envy ; if you live without pomp and 
parade; if you talk not of your wealth and endowments, but can enjoy 
them with felf-complacency. 

You will prevent hatred , by giving no offence, by provoking no one 
defignedly, or wantonly, and living peaceably with all men, as common 
ienfe (hall direct you. Many have been in great danger from hatred ; 
though fome have experienced it without a profeft enemy. 

Not to be feared, a moderate fortune and mildnefs of temper will 
prove the fureft means : when men (hall know you to be one, when 
they may in fome meafure offend with impunity, being cafily pacified, 
and moft affuredly reconciled. But to be feared, is as dangerous and 
troublefome at home as abroad; whether it be by fervants or children. 
There is no one but who hath fufHcient power, if they pleafe, to hurt 
. you. Add therefore, that he who is feared , hath reafon alfo to fear. 
No one who is dreaded can affure himfelf of fecurity. 

Laftly, as to contempt , he hath the management of it in his own 
power, who hath brought it upon himfelf ; who is defpifed becaufe 
he regarded it not, rather than becaufe he deferved it. To prevent the 
inconvenience whereof, let a man ftudy the liberal fciences , and procure 
friendfhip with thofe who have an intereft with men in power : to 
whom it will be proper to make application; though not fo to involve 
and engage yourfelf, as to make the remedy worfe than the difeafe. 
Yet nothing will be of more fervice herein, than not to be over-bufy 
and talkative, converting chiefly with yourfelf. 

There is a certain pleafure in talking, which fteals upon a man, and 
flatters him ; *and often, like a cup too much, or love, is apt to difclofe 
the fecrets of the heart. There is fcarce any one but will tell again, 
what he hath heard, though but feldom the whole of what he heard. 
And who relates the matter, will likewife declare his author. All men 
have fome one or other, whom they think they can truft with what they 
themfelves have been entrufled. Hence pretending to let a watch 

upon 
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upon their lips, and to be contented with the attention of one only, 
they make the people privy to all they know (6) ; fo that what before 
was a fecret, is made a common report. 

The bell means however of fecurity is to do no ill. Pallionate men 
lead a confufed and troublefome fort of life. They necelTarily fear a 
return of what mifehief they do, and are at no time free therefrom. 
They tremble as foon as they have done it, and are ever after in fuf- 
penfe (c). Confcience will not fuffer them to reft j and often fets them 
upon an enquiry into themfelves ( d ). He is punilhed who only expetts 
puniftimentj and he who hath deferved punifhment, expedts it. An 
evil confcience may fometimes think itlelf fafe, but never fecure ( e ). 
For a criminal, though not immediately apprehended, muft think him- 
felf liable thereto. Even his dreams difturb him : and when he hears 
the crime mentioned accidentally, his own guilt ftares him in the face: 
he never fuppofes it futficiently obliterated, or clofely enough con- 
cealed from the world. Let the guilty then efcape as they will for the 
p relent, they can put no confidence therein. 

ANNOTATIONS, Uc. 

(a) A 5 Brutus (in Livy) Neque in animo fuo quidquam regi timendum, neque in fortuna con- 
cupifceniiura relinquere ftatuit, contcmptuque tutus efie, ubi in jure parum praefidii efTet. He 
was determined to have nothing upon his mind that could tiffed! the ft ate, or was fubjedi to the caprice of 
fortune, chocfeng to be fafe , from contempt, where there was no dependence upon legal right 

(, h ) Or, being contented to tell his ftory but to one perftn, he will make the people that one . Or, Ut 
garrulilatem fuac* cuuodiat, et contentus fit unlus auribus, popuium facict. He will fuppofe the people 
can help their prattling, and be contented with telling their ft cry , each to o?ie p erf on. I know not what 
elfc to make of this paflage, for 1 think Pincian s reading fcarce admitfib!e ; poculum , inftead of 
popuium, i. e. A man will prattle to one or more according to what he has drunk . 

(c) The wicked are like the troubled fca, when it cannot reft, whofs waters caft up mire and dirt . 
There is no peace, faith my God, to the wicked. Pf. 57. 20. — The Heathens were i'enfible of thefc 
horrors of conicience as well as Chriuians. Dii dexque ! quam male eft extra legem viventibus! 
quodfexnel meruerunt, femper expedant. Petron. in Claud. Ruffin, ii. Good Gad f how miferablt 
it is to live uninfluenced by law! The punijhment which they have deferved they always dread* 

Quid demens manifefta negas ? en pedu^ inulbe 
Deformant maculae vitiifque inolevit imago 
Nec fefecommifla tegunt. Claud, ii. 504. 

Wouldft thou deny what is fo man if eft ? 

Thy guilty ftains are openly impreft, 

And every fecret vice Jtands Jull confeft . Mclampus, p. 157, 
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EPISTLE CVI. 

/ 

• Whether Good be a Body *. 

I H A V E been more tardy, I confefs, than ufual, Lucilius, in not 
anfwering your Epiftle,; not becaufe I was too bufily employed: I 
fcorn fuch an excufe, for I have leifure enough ; as every one may 
have if they pleafe. A man is not always engaged in bufinefs ; but 
fome create it to themfelves : nay, and place great part of their happi- 
nefs therein. Why then, you will fay, did I not anfwer your requeft 
fooner (a) ? Why to tell you the truth, it has fome connexion with 
my prefent purpofej as you know I am determined to comprize the 
whole of moral pbihfophy, and to explain every queftion relating thereto. 
(A) Therefore I was fome time in doubt, whether I fhould put you off 
for the prefent, 'till this fubjedt would have its proper place, or in the 
mean time give you fomething extraordinarj for your fatisfadtion. But 
it feemed more kind and humane not to detain one longer, who came 
fo far. Therefore I have feledted the following from the feries of thole 
queftions, which depend upon one another, and will fend you fome 
other, of my own accord, to prevent your requeft. Do you aik what 
thefe queftions are? Why, truly, fuch as there is more pleilure and 
curiofity in knowing, than profit, as in this before us — Whether Good 
be a body . 

* 

Now I affirm it to be a body ; becaufe it adls. Qood adts upon the 
mind or foul j and in fome meafure forms and governs it, which are 
the properties of body. Even the good of the body, is a body, and 
therefore fo is that of the foul*: for this likevvile is a body. The good 
of man muft neceffarily be a body, forafinuch as man is bodily, or h. th 
a body. I am greatly miftaken, if thofe things which ncurilh the 
body, and either preferve or reftore health, are not alfo bodies , and 
therefore every good that is his, is body. I cannot think that you will 

doubt. 
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doubt, whether the affeftions (to throw in here another thing not con- 
tained in the queftion) are bodies; fuch as anger , love, forrow. If you 
doubt it, confider whether they do not alter our countenances, contract 
and dilate the brow, raife a blulh, or make us look pale. And do you 
think that fuch vilible marks can be imprelfed uponjthe body by what 
is not a body itfelf ? If the affeSlions then are body, fo are alfo the dif- 
eafes of the mind, as avarice, cruelty, habitual vices , or fuch as are 
, grown quite incurable; and alfo malice, or a wicked heart, with the 
feveral fpecies of it, as malignity, envy, pride. As thefe then are bodies, 
fo is good. Firft, becaufe it is contrary to thefe; and, fecondly, be- 
caufe it exhibits the like figns, and has the lame effedt. See you not 
what fiercenefs fortitude gives the eye? How intent is prudence! how 
modeft and Hill is reverence and devotion! how ferene is joy! how- 
rigorous is feverity ! how carelefs and remifs is mirth (c) ! Therefore 
they are bodies, I fay, which alter the colour and habit of bodies, and 
exercife dominion over them. 

Now all thefe virtues I have mentioned are good, and whatever pro- 
ceedeth from them. Can you doubt, whether that, by which a thing 
is touched, is body ? 

Tangere enim» et tangi, nifi corpus, nulla poteft res. 

— — now whatfoe’er does touch. 

Or tend to touch, is body,—— 

as Lucretius laith. But all thefe things could not have fuch an effect 
upon the body, did they not touch it ; therefore they are bodies. 

Further, what hath power of compelling, of forcing, of reftraining, 
of commanding, is body. And doth not fear retrain ? boldnefs impell? 
fortitude incite, and give vehemence? Does not moderation recall, 
and curb in ? Does not joy elate, and forrow call down ? In Ihort 
whatever we do, we do by command of virtue or vice. And what 
commands the body, mull be a body ; fo likewife what gives llrength 
and force to body, mull be body. Good of the body is bodily, or hath 
a body ; the good of man is alfo the good of a body, therefore it hath 
a body. 
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Thus far then in anfwer to your queftion. And now I will fay to 
myfelf what I fuppofe will be your reply : this is mere playing at 
tables j our fubtlety is fpent in mere trifles. Thefe things make not 
a man good, however learned they may make him. Wifdom is more 
plain and openj nay, more Ample.' . There needs not much learning, 
to form a good underftanding and a found confcience. But as we wafte 
other things, in vanities and fuperfluities, fo do we philofophy itfelf. 
There is excefs and intemperance in literature, as well as in other arti- 
cles. We learn not what belongs to life, but what belongs to the 
fchools. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• Many opinions of the Stoics, as Erafmus obferves, were folid and of great moment, (as it 
manifeft from thefe EpifUes) bat fome remarkably vain and ridiculous. Of the latter fort is the 
queftion before us, which Seneca touches, as they fay, with a light finger . From this queftion 
however, as from falfe premifes follow falfe conclufions, they proceed fo far as to affirm, that not 
only virtues and vices, and all the affections of the mind were bedies ; but that they were living 
animals , and reverenced as fuch. Of which folly and abfurdity, fee more in Ep. 113. 

{a) Quare non rcfcriberem tibi, de quo quaerebas] Muret . al. ei, de quo— which Gmovius abides 
by, faying he fres no rcalon why we fhould not as well fay, refcribere rei , as ad rem . Sen. Pref. 
3 Excerpt. — 111* us orationes non legunt, nifi cas quibus Cefiius refcripferit. 

(b J Lad ant ins mentions thefe books, but alas ! they are not extant — an irreparable lofs ! 

(c) What vigour is given to the eye by fortitude ? what fteadinefs by wifdom ? What modefty, 
what ftillnefs, it puts on in the expreffion of aweful refpeCt! How is it brightened by joy ! how 
fixed by feverity ! how relaxed by mirth ! Webb on painting, p. 136. 



EPISTLE CVII. • 

On Patience in all the Accidents of Life. 

W H Y, Lucilius, what is become of your prudence ? where is your 
wonted fubtlety of difeernment ? where thy magnanimity ? Can fuch 
trifles move thee? Your fervants, it feems, took the opportunity while 
you was bufy, to run away. If thefe your friends (for fo our Epicurus 
Vol. II. L 1 wa* 
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was pleafed to call them) have deceived you, the damage is but fmall. 
They are gone* who often interrupted you in your bufinefs ; and being 
troublefome to you, made you fo to others. Nothing of this kind is 
unufual, or not to be expedted. It is as ridiculous to be offended and 
troubled at fuch an accident, as it would be to complain of being be- 
fprinkled, or befpattered with dirt as you walk the ftreets. 

The condition of life is the fame with being in a public bath, in a 
crowd, or on a journey. Some one will intrude upon us, and accidents 
will happen. To live, a man mud not be over-nice or delicate. You 
are entered upon a long journey j you muft: neceflarily fometimes flip, 
joftle, fall, be weary, ’till you cry out, O death! that is, you muft 
finifh your journey (£>). In fome place perhaps you will leave a com- 
panion, bury another, and be afraid of another: fuch continual incon- 
veniences will you meet with in the road of life. But the mind muft 
be prepared againft thefe things ; it fhould know, that it is come to 
a place where 

Ludtus, et ultrices pofuere cubilia curse, 

Pallentefque habitant morbi, triftifque fenedtus. i Virg. 6. 275. 

"Revengeful cares and fullen forrows dwell 

And pale difeafes , and repining age. 

Want , fear, and famine unrefjled rage. Dryden. 

Thefe are the attendants on life : you cannot efcape them, though you 
may defpife them : you certainly will defpife them, if you often refledt 
upon them, and prefuppofe their certain attack. There is no one but 
who receives, more courageoufly, fuch things, to which he hath long 
reconciled his mind •, and who oppofeth more boldly thofe adverfities 
which he made familiar to him by refledtion. But on the contrary, 
when a man is unprepared the lighteft accidents furprife and terrify 
him : we muft therefore take care that none may happen to us unex-' 
pedtedlyj and as all things are the more grievous on the account of 
novelty, the ferious meditation here recommended, will -caufe that 
nothing fhall happen to you, as to a mere novice. 



Have 
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Have your fervants left you ? and is that all ? Some have robbed 
their mailer; others have vilified him; others have betrayed him; 
others have trampled upon him; fome have made an attempt on their 
mailer’s life by poifon ; others by a falfe accufation ; others have mur- 
dered him. Thefe, and all other mifehiefs you can imagine, have hap- 
pened to many, and will happen again. Many and various are the 
arrows that are aimed at us ; fome are llicking in us; others, upon the 
wing, will foon reach us ; others, about to pierce our neighbours, will 
lay us under fome uneafinefs, as if they were levelled at ourlelves ; yet 
let us not wonder at thefe things, to which we were born incident ; 
and of which no one therefore has reafon to complain : hecaufe all men 
have their lhare ; yes, I fay, an equal lhare : for what a man hath efcaped, 
he was as liable to fuffer, as they that fuffered. A law is equal and 
juft that is made for all# though all meet not with the lame treatment. 

Let equity then be the ruling principles of our mind; and Jet us pay 
the tribute of mortality without murmur and complaint. Winter 
brings on the cold, and we Ihiver : fummer rellores the heat, and we 
fweat. The inclemency of the weather, and a bad air try the conlti- 
tution ; and we arc fick. A wild beall by chance ypay meet us; or 
man, more dangerous than wild beails, fall upon us. Some are loll by 
water; fome by fire; and this (late of things it is not in the power of 
man to alter. 

« 

But this we can da; we can afliime a mind that is great and good, 
which will enable us patiently to bear all cafualties, and go hand in 
hand with Nature; by whole command it is that lo many changes and 
revolutions happen in this her kingdom. Clear weather fucceeds the 
clouds; and when the feas have awhile been calm, frelh llorms arife ; 
different winds blow in their turns : day fucceeds night : part of the 
heavens rife above, and part fink beneath the horizon (r). The eter- 
nity of things is made up of contraries. Let us apply our mind to 
their law (*/), Let us for ever follow and obey it; concluding, that 
whatever is, is right (e). So that- we ought by no means to cenfure 
and chide Nature. 
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The beft way is to endure what we cannot prevent, or amend ; and 
without murmuring hold communion with God; by whole providence 
all things are diredted. He is but a bad foldier who follows his cap- 
tain grumbling and fighing. Wherefore let us receive his commands 
with earneftnefs and alacrity; nor think of deferting our courfe in this 
beautiful round of things, the work of God; though whatever we fuf- 
fer be interwoven in it. And thus let us addrefs the Almighty, who 
guides and directs thisvaf machine ; as our C leant bes teacheth us in thole 
elegant verfes, which, after the manner of the moil eloquent Cicero , I 
have endeavoured to tranflate, in the Latin language : if they pleafe 
you, well; if not, let it fuffice for me to have followed the great Cicero* 
Due me, parens, celfique dominator poli, 

Quocunque placuit : nulla parendi mora eft. 

Afliim integer ; fac nolle ; comitabor gemens. 

Ducunt volentem fata, nolentem trahunt. 

Malufque patiar, quod' pati licuit bono (f ) . 

: Father of beav'n, and ruler of the Jkies ! 

(Tby works all glorious, and thy thoughts all wife If 
Lead me where'er you pleafe ; without delay , 

Prompt , and alert , thy fummons I obey . 

Were I unwilling, Jlill I muf go on. 

And follow thee, with many a fgh and groan . 

With gentle band Fate leads the willing mind. 

But drags along the flubborn, and the blind, 
i Thus more feverely fall I feel the load, 

That prefetb lightly on the jufi and good ► 

Thus let us live; thus let us pray, that death may ever find us willing 
and alert to go. This is true magnanimity, which refigns itfelf to 
God. On the contrary,, he is of a low and degenerate mind,, who is 
reludhnt, who is fo vain, as to find fault with the difpenfations of Pro- 
vidence ; and prefiimes rather to cenfure and amend the Gods, «~ha« 
himfelf. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• See Bolingbroke on Exile, ad fin — Mclmeth's Cato, p. 263. , 

(а) The Stoics did not allow any one qualified to be a friend but their wife man : the reft were 
only companions , united for advantage fake: ficut et terrain ferimus ob frudtus, as <wefow land for 
i he fake of the crop . See Epp. ix. lxxxi. U. Our Epicurus, becaufe Lucilius was an Epicurean. 

(б) Iter metiaris] Pincian , emetiaris, al. idem mentiaris, al. id eft, men liar is : that is , you muft 
be ; in what ? in calling upon death, yet not defiring his prefence.— The word, mentiri, here puts 
me in mind of Sir Henry Wot ton's definition of an ambaifador : He is one who is fent ad mentiendum 
foris, to lie abroad. 

(r) This is according to the Ptolemaic fyftem, but we,, who more juftly follow the Copemican , 
know it to be in appearance only. 

(d) This is a capital dogma of the Stoics, fequi naturam, i. e. Deum ; to follow Nature ; that 
is, God. Ep. 4, See. Lipf Manud. iii. 19. 

(e) Et quaecunque fiunt debuifte fieri putet.] Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right? 
Gen. xviii. 25. 

(f) Thefe verfes are from the. Greek in the Encbiordion of Epidetus. Lipf us therefore reje&s the: 
fourth of the Latin as fpurious, or taken from fome other place. 

*Ayv [Atm Ziv , ids ffv y n t rt'rpm[Asrr), 

'Or os VOS' ups* « * s fiamayiAteof 
i^ofxeti y aotm. fa <N (Jm StAv, 

Kanos yivopifn iHf hloe ‘i^opAt. 

See Ep. 96. (N. a.) j 
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*Ehe right Vfe of reading, or hearing, the Philofophers *- 

What you enquire after, Lucilius , is one of thofe things which 
it is requifite to know, merely for knowledge-fake : and fince it is fo- 
requifite, and you feem fo earneftly to inlift upon it, nor will wait- a 
little while, 'till I have finilhed thofe books which will contain the 
whole of moral philoiophy regularly digelled, I will oblige you ; but 
give me leave firft to premife a few things, in order to inform you, after 
what manner the commendable thirft of learning, with which you feem 

thus 
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thus transported, may be fo ordered, as not to hinder you in your 
refpedtive progrefs. 

All fciences are not to be received at random, nor rufhed upon at 
once. From particulars we mud learn the whole. Everyone mud 
fuit their burthen to their ftrength : nor mud we involve ourfelves 
in more bufinefs than we know how to go through with. You mud 
not drink of this dream as much as you pleafe, but as much as you 
can hold. Yet never fear ; you (hall hold as much as you can defire. 
The more the mind receives, the more it expands itfelf. This is what 
our mafter Attains taught us, when we befieged, as it were, his fchool, 
coming fird, and going away the lad : nay, teafing and provoking him 
to fome difpute, as we walked along, when he was not prepared for us, 
but met us accidentally. Both be that teacbetb, faith he, and be that 
learneth JJould have the fame point in view , ut ille prodefle velit, hie 
proficere: they mujl both intend profit the one by giving good inf ruftion, 
the other by receiving it. 



He that attends the fchools of philofophers fhould daily carry away 
with him fome improvement. He (hould return home more wife, or 
better difpofed to wifdom. And fo indeed will he return ; for fuch is 
the power of philofophy, that (he not only improves the (ludent, but 
the converfant. He that walkcth in the fun will be tanned, though he 
did not walk there for that purpofe. A man who hath fet fome time 
in a perfumer’s (hop, will carry away with him the feent of the place; 
fo they who attend philofophers, mud certainly reap fome benefit, let 
them be as negligent as they pleafe : but obferve, I (ay negligent, not 
repugnant. What then ? have we not known fome who for many years 
attended on philofophy, without being in the lead tinged therewith? 
Certainly; and even fuch as feemed fo very condant and indudrious, 
that we might call them not the difciples, but the inmates, of philo- 
fophy. But the misfortune is, fome come only to bear, not to learn, 
as they attend the theatre for pleafure’s fake; to delight the car with 
fome fpeech, or a fweet tone of voice, or a diverting dory, exhibited in 



comedy. Such you will find great part of an audience, who make the 
philofophical fchools but a place of idle refort : they come not thither 
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In order to difpoflefs themfelves of any vice, or to receive any law for 
the better regulation of manners, or better condud of life : but to 
pleafe the ear with the twang of eloquence. Some too bring their 
tables with them, not to fet down and remark things , tfut words j which 
they may deliver again occafionally with as little profit to their hearers, 
as they had received from them themfelves. Others are roufed at the 
found of fome big words, and feem as much affeded as the fpeaker him- 
felfj alert both in mind and countenance; throwing themfelves into 
fuch attitudes as the eunuchs, and thofe who were mad by command, 
were wont to do, at the found of the Phrygian pipe (&). 

Thefe however are fmitten with the beauty of things, and not with 
the empty found of words. If any thing is fmartly faidagainft death, 
or fortune is boldly infulted, they immediately refolve to ad upon thefe 
principles : they are really affeded, and would be all you could wifh 
them, were the fame impreffions to remain upon their minds ; and if 
the people, ever difluafive of what is right, were not immediately to 
check this remarkable impulfe. Few have been able to carry home the 
refolutions they at firft conceived (c). It is no difficult matter to ftir 
up an audience to a defire at leaf! of what is right and good. Nature 
hath laid the foundation in our fouls, having fowed therein the feeds of 
virtue (d). We are all of us born with thefe endowments and to this 
purpofe. When a proper perfon inftruds or teacheth, then are thofe 
good qualities roufed that before lay dormant. 

Hear you not how the theatres refound, when a fentence is uttered, 
which we cannot but acknowledge to be juft, and give teftimony to the 
truth of it by our applaufe ! as, 

Defunt inopiae multa, avaritiae omnia. 

Poverty wants many things , avarice all. 

In nullum avarus bonus eft, in fe peffimus. 

Worjl. to themfelves are mifers , good to none. 

Even the moft fordid .and avaritious perfon applauds thefe lines, and 
rejoiceth in his own convidtion. How much more efFe&ually do fuch 
.fentiments come from the mouth of a philofopher? When falutary 

precepts 
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precepts arc thus agreeably exprefled in verfe, they defcend the readier 
into the hearts even of the unlkilful. For (according to Cleantbes) 
.as our breath gives a more clear and thrill found when driven through 
the paflage of a trumpet, it finds a large vent at the end : fo our under- 
ftandings are rendered more clear, when confined to the ftridt laws of a 
verfe. The fame things are heard with lefs attention, and affedt us lefs, 
when delivered in profe or common difcourfe, than when decorated 
with poetical numbers ; and good fenfe, pointed, and contracted within 
certain feet or meafure, is darted, as it were an arrow from a ftrong 
arm. 

Many things have been faid with regard to the contempt of money, 
and in long harangues are we taught, that men fhould think true riches 
to confift in the virtues of the mind, not in patrimony ; — that he is 
wealthy who adapts his difpofition to his circumftances ; and with a 
little makes himfelf rich by content : — yet our minds, I fay, are more 
affedted when we hear fuch admonitions in verfe, as. 

Is minimo eget mortalis, qui minimum cupit. 

He wants but little, who but little covets. 

Quod vult habet, qui velle quod fatis eft poteft. Publ. Syrus. 

He hath his wijh, who wifketh but enough. 

When we hear thele and the like fentences we are brought to the con- 
feflion of truth. For they who think nothing enough, admire them, 
and will even exclaim againft money. 

Now, whenever you perceive this affe&ion, urge it, prefs it home; 
perfecute your audience with this topic; laying afide all ambiguities 
and fyllogifms, and cavils, and other whimfies of an idle brain ( e ). 
Speak boldly againft avarice, againft luxury: and when you perceive 
that you have in fome meafure prevailed, and moved their hearts, pro- 
fecute the fubjedt with more vehemence : it is almoft incredible what 
good effedt fuch a difcourfe will have, being intended as a remedy, and 
wholly defigned for the good of the hearers. For, tender minds are 
loon worked up to a fenfe, and the love, of what is good and right. 

Truth 
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Truth lays her hand upon the docil, and fuch as are but flightly cor- 
rupted, when (he meets with an able advocate. 

For my own part, when I have heard Jit talus, inveighing again ft the 
vices, the errors and the evils of life, I could not help pitying the 
errors of mankind, and looking upon Attains as a man fublime, and far 
exalted above the common. pitch of mortals. He faid indeed of himfelf 
that he was a king (f). But to me he feemed fomewhat more, who 
dared, and jufHy too, even cenfure kings. But when he began to re- 
commend poverty, and to (hew, whatever exceeded necelfary ufe, was all 
a mere fuperfluous load, and an heavy weight upon the bearer; I many 
times wiflied to depart from the fchools a poor man. When he began 
to traduce our plcafures, to praife chaftity of body, a fober table, a pure 
mind, untainted, not only by unlawful pleafures, but by unneceflary 
and vain amufements, I required nothing more to fet bounds to glut- 
tony and every irregular appetite. Some of thefe inftruftions made a 
deep impreflion upon me, for I aimed at every thing with great earneft- 
nefs : but being drawn off from thefe ledtures, to lead the life of a 
citizen, rather than a philofopher’s, I preferved but a few extracts 
from fo fair and good a beginning. 

From hence however I took my leave of oyfters and mufhrooms ; for 
thefe are not food, but only ferve to provoke the appetite of thofe, 
who are full, to eat more ; they are things which flip down ealily and 
are as eafily returned ; which is an acceptable pleafure to gluttony, and 
fuch as love to cram themfelves with more than they can hold. Hence 
too I abftained from all manner of ointments and perfumes, becaufe the 
beft fmell of the body is none at all (g). And hence my ftomach is 
never indulged with wine; and all my life-time I have difdained warm 
bathing, fuppofing it to be a too delicate and ufelefs cuftom to feeth the 
body, and weaken the folids by extravagant fweating. Some other re- 
folutions indeed I have been obliged to break ; yet fo as ftill to pre- 
ferve moderation in thofe things wherein I propofed abftinence ; and 
indeed fuch moderation as is next to abflinence, if not more difficult : 
V«l. II. M m becaufe 
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becaufe fomfe things are more eafily expelled totally from the inclina- 
tion, than kept in due meafure. 

But fince I have begun to tell you with how much more earneftnefs 
I applied myfelf to philofophy, when a young man, than now when I am 
old, I fhall not be alhamed to confefs to you, what affedtion for Pytha- 
goras Sotion {h) infpired me with. He taught me, why Pythagoras ab- 
flained from animal food (/), and why after him Sextius: their reafons 
were different, but, of both, very great. Sextius thought, that there 
was food enough for man in the world without fhedding blood ; and 
that the taking pleafure in butchering helplefs animals, only infpired 
men with cruelty : he added hereunto, that luxury was not to be en- 
couraged ; and fuppofed that variety of meats, and particularly fuch as 
are foreign to our conftitutions, are by no means a prefervative of health, 
but the contrary. Whereas Pythagoras held that there was a fort of 
relationfhip among all animals, and a certain intercourfe, whereby they 
pafl"ed out of one form into another. No foul either of man or beaft 
(if you believe him) perilhethj nor indeed ceafeth any longer than 
while it is tranfmigrating into another body. And that after many 
revolutions and changes from one fort of body to another, it returns 
again to man. In the mean while this opinion had no fmall effedt, in 
making men dread wickednefs, and efpecially parricide : fince it is pof- 
fible they might unknowingly light upon the foul of a parent, and 
with knife and teeth violate the body wherein was lodged fome kindred 
fpirit. 

When Sotion had explained to me thefe things, and confirmed them 
by his arguments ; Do you not think, faid he, that fouls are dijlributed 
from one body to another ; and that it is only this tranf migration which we 
call death ? Do you not believe that in thofe animals, wild or tame, or that 
dwell in the great deep, the fouls, that were once in man, fill furvive f 
Do you not believe, that nothing in this world peri/ieth, but only chan get b 
its place and form ? and that not only the celefial bodies make their fever al 
circuits, but that animals, and their fouls likewife, have their revolutions t 
Many great men have believed thefe things. Sufpend therefore for a while 
3 your 
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your judgment j and weigh every (king diligently . If tbefe things he true , 
to abjiain from fedding of blood is innocence ; if falfe, frugality. And as 
fome check to cruelty , I only ajk you to abjiain from what is the food of lions 
and vultures, — Prevailed upon by thefe inftrudtions, I began to abftain 
from eating flefh, and at the year’s end, fuch abftinence became not 
' only eafy to me, but pleafant (i ) : 1 fancied my fpirit more alert and 
free than it was before; nor to this dty can I pretend either to affirm or 
deny it. 

But y6u will afle, perhaps, how I came to di {continue this way of 
life ? My youth fell out in the reign of ^Tiberius Ccefar, at what time 
the facreds of fome foreign nations were banilhed Rome (l)} and among 
other fuperftitions, this was alledged as one, the abftaining from the JleJh 
of certain animals («r). At requeft therefore of my father, who was no 
great admirer of philofophy («), but hated reproach, I returned to the 
eating fleffi as ufual : nor had he much difficulty in perfuading me to 
eat better tappers.. And as Attains was wont to recommend a hard 
bed, which tank not with the weight of the body, fuch I ufe to this 
day ; in which, when I rife you cannot fee the lead impreffion. 

Thele things I have related to you, Lucilius , to fhew you, how rea- 
dily and earnefely youth attend to the knowledge and practice of what is 
good; if there is any one to inftruQ them, any one to puffi them on : 
but on the one hand, there is generally a great defedfc or fault in the 
inftruftor, who teaches them rather how to difpute, than how to live 
( o ) and, on the other, in the fcholars, who bring with them to their 
matter the defign of having their tongue or wit ->polifhed,. and not the 
mind. From whence, what before was philofophy, is now become 

philology. 

* 

Now, it is of great moment to examine what end we purtae, dr 
with what defign we engage in any bufinefs. He that fets up for a 
Grammarian, and examines Virgil, does not read that excellent hemi- 
ftich, fugit irreparabile tempus. G. iii, 284. 

t time flies irrevocable , 

M m a: with 
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with an intention to make the following reflection; we mufl watch (p), 
unlefs we mend our [peed we fhall be left behind : the fwift day drives us on, 
and is driven itfelf: we are imperceptibly hurried away (q) ; we poftpone 
every thing , and are flow and lazy, while every thing about us is pofling 
away with great rapidity : but that he mayobferve, when Virgil 'is /peak- 
ing of the fwiftnefs of time he always ufeth the word, fugit, he flies * 
fo Optima quaeque dies miferis mortalibus aevi 

Prima fugit ; fubeunt morbi, triflifque feneCtus, 

Et labor, et durae rapit inclementia mortis. 

In youth alone unhappy mortals live } 

But, ah l the belt of days are fugitive: 

Difcolour'd Jicknefs , anxious labours come, 

T)iJ'confolate age, and death's inexorable doom. 

He who applies himfelf to philofophy, makes fuch remarks too on thefe 
words, as beft fuit his profeflion. Virgil, he obferves, never faith, dies 
ire, the day pajjetb, but, fugere, it flies ; which is the fwiftelt kind of 
fpeed : and that our beft days (or prime of life) are flrft torn from us. 
Why ceafe we then to incite and Jpur ourfelves on, that if poflible we may 
equal the velocity of the fwift ejl thing in the world (r) ? Our better days 
fly off, the worfe fucceed. As the contents of a veffel, when poured 
out, flow pureft at flrft, while the more heavy and turbid particles fub- 
fide, and thicken at the bottom ; fo is it in our life ; the beft of it 
comes flrft; and this we generally permit others to draw off, while we 
referve the dregs for our own ufe |, But let this be fixed in our mind, 
and received with as much fatisfaCtion as if it came from an oracle. 
Optima quaeque dies miferis mortalibus aevi 
Prima fugit. 

Why the beft (of days?) becaufe the remainder is uncertain. Why the 
beft? becaufe, when young, we are more apt to learn ; we can apply the 
eafy, and as yet traCtable, mind, to the knowledge of good: and becaufe 
this time of life is fitted: for labour, to exercife either the faculties of 
the foul in ftudy, or the ftrength of the body in ufeful toil. The re- 
mainder is more fluggifh and feeble, as being nearer the end. We muft 
therefore bend our whole mind thereto; and, omiting aim ft all diverfion, 
labour this one point : left, too late, to our confufion, we come to un- 
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derftand the celerity of fleeting time, which it is not in the power of 
man to keep back. 

* Let every firft, as undoubtedly the beft, day, give us fatisfaftion and 
be made our own. Let us feize it as it flies ( s ). This is what he 
does not think of, who reads thefe lines of Virgil with a Giammarian’s 
eye, that therefore every firft day is the beft, becaufe difeafes fuccced \ 
becaufe old age preffetb bard upon us , and percheth over the head of fuch 
as ftill think themfelves young (/). He only obferves, that Virgil 
always joins together difeafes and old age ; and well he may ; for old age 
is ittelf an incurable diieafe. Moreover, he obferves, that Virgil gives 
old age the epithet, triftis, difconfolate, 

Subeunt morbi, triftifque feneftus. 

Nor need you wonder, that every one col lefts from the fame materials 
what is moft fuitable to his particular inclination. In the fame meadow 
the ox feeks grafs, the dog a hare, and the ftork a lizard. When th» 
Philologift, the Grammarian, and the Philofophcr take in hand the 
books of Cicero, de Republica, of a Republic , each one hath a different 
purfuit. The Philofopher wonders that fo much could be faid againfl 
firift jufiice. The Philologift remarks, that among the Roman icings, 
there were two, for the one of whom there is no father to be found, 
nor for the other any mother. For it is ftill doubted who was the mo- 
ther of Servius ; nor is there any mention made of the father of Ancus , 
who is always ftyled Numa’s grandfon («). He likewife obferves fbaf 
the perfon we call DiBator, and read of him in hiftory under this title, 
was antiently called Magifter Populi, the People's Magiflrate ; as it 
ftands at this day in the books of the Augurs ; and as a further proof, 
he obferves, that from hence comes the title of Magifter Equitum, the 
Majler of the Horfe, (or, Premier Knight ). With the like fagacity he 
obferves that at the death of Romulus , there was an eclipfe (x) : and that 
an appeal even from K.ngs has been made to the people (y): and this 
feme think may be proved from the pontifical books, and the hiftorian 
Fenefiella. The Grammarian in explaining the fame books obferves, 
in his Commentaries, tlaat Cicero firft ufed the word reapfe , i. e. reipfa ; 
and alfo fipfi, i. c. fe ipfe. And then he paffeth on to thofe things, 
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wherein the cuftom of the age hath made any alteration ; as when Cicerr 
faith, Quoniam fumus ab ipfa calce ejus interpellatione revocati, '(becaufe 
by bis importunity we are called back again from the very goal ) what the 
antients called, calcem, in the Circus^ we now call cretam («), (the chalk) ^ 
And then he collects fome verfes from old Ennius , and particularly thole 
relating to Africanus , 

Cui nemo civis neque hoftis 

Quivit pro fadlis reddere oprapretium (aa). 

Wherein he remarks that Ennius ufeth the word opera for auxilium , fay- 
ing, that neither friend nor enemy, could give any affiftance to Scipio. 
And he thinks himfelf extremely happy in having found out from 
whence Virgil too k ■ - ■■ ■ Q uern fuper ingens 
Porta tonat cceli. G. lii. 26 i. 

When o'er his head the rattling thunder roll'd. 

This, faith he, Virgil Hole from Ennius ,• and Ennius from Homer {bb) 1. 
for this epigram is preferved in the fame books of Cicero l 
Si fas endo plagas cceleftum afcendcre cuiquam. 

Mi foli cceli maxima porta patet ; 

If to afeend the Jkies to me were giv'n , 

I might expert the widejl gate of heavn. 

But left I fhould fall myfelf into pedantry, or prattling philofophy,. 
while I have greater things in view, let me conclude with this caution,, 
that both the reading and the hearing philofophers muft be made fub- 
fervient to the purpofes of an happy life; that we are not to catch at old 
or new-coined words, or extravagant metaphors* and rhetorical flou- 
rifhes of* fpeech ; but to obferve fuch precepts as may prove of ufe, and 
remark fuch noble and manly fentences as may be afterwards transferred 
to things. Let us fo learn, that words may become works. 

But I think none deferve worfe at the hands of all mankind, than 
thofe who teach philofbphy merely as a venal trade (cc) : who live not, 
as they inftrudt other people to live, but exhibit fad examples of the 
unprofi tablenefs of their dodrine, being guilty themfelves of every vice, 
they fo feverely inveigh againft in others. Such a preceptor feems to 
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* tine of no greater ufe to mankind, than a pilot, who is fea-fick or 
drunk in a ftorm. The rudder muft be held with a drift hand, the 
waves beating fo ftrongly againft it; we muft hale in the fail, and 
wreftle, as it were, with the lea itfelf. Of what fervice can a pilot be 
at fuch a time, who is fo fick, as fcarce to be in nis fenfes ? With 
how much ftronger a tempeft, alas ! is our life tolled, than any (hip 
can be ! there is no time to prattle, but to direft and manage wifely. 

Befides, all that thefe m6n can pretend to fay, and , proudly boaft 
among their profound audience, the people, is not their own. Plato , 
Zeno , Cbryfippus , Pofdonius, and many other the like learned men, 
have faid and refaid the feme things before. But I will (hew you how 
they prove what they fey to be their own : let them live up to wbat they 
preach (dd). 

Having now feid all that I intended, I (hould apply myfelf, Lucilius , 
to anfwer your requeft, but that I think proper to refer you to another 
Epiftle, wherein you may expeft the difcuflion of all you a(k ; left^ at 
prefent you (hould apply an ear already tired, to what will require the 
moft curious and attentive. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

• Vid. Plutarch . Mor. FoL p. 22, Epp, 51. 83. 
f Sumite materiam, vcftris, qui fcribitis, *qnam 

Viribus, ct verfate dia, quid ferre recafent 
Quid valeant humeri — Hor. A. P. 39. 

Yc writers, try the < vigour of your muft , 

And what her ftrength will hear , and what ref aft. 

And after that , an equal fubjeSi chufe Creech. 

(a) They /peak one to another, every one to his brother , faying, Come, 1 pray, and hear the Prophet* 
And they come unto thee , according to the coming of the people , and they hear thy words , tut they will 
mot do them • For with their mouth they Jhew much love , hut their heart goetb after their covetoufnefs* 
And lo ! they are to them as a very lovely fong of one that hath a pleafant voice, and can play well on an 
inftrument ; for they hear thy words, but do them not . Ezek. xxxi. 1 1. 30. 

(A) The ftatue of Rhea called likcwife Ops, Cybele, the mother of the Gods, See. was brought from 
PeJ/snus, on the borders of Phrygia, to Rome, by Scipio Nafca ; and was there highly honoured, and 
worlhipped, with the fonnd of the drum, pipe, and cymbals; at what time, the priefb, and others 
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hired for the purpofe, threw themfelves into all manner of antic poftures. y*f « t? 

duKr* e£ txov x. 7. a. Lucian in Nigrino. Vid. Brodae, Milcell. 1 . v. c. 1 3* 

(r) See the parable of the Sower, Matth. 13. 

(d) Ep. 95. Omnibus Natura dedit fundamenta femenque virtutum. Sec . Cic. de Fin. v. 15. 
Eftenim natura lie generata vis hominis, ut ad omnem viriutem percipiendam fa&a videatur. See . 
The fir ength of reafonin man is fo formed, as to be fitted for the perception of every virtue ; therefore 
young children, without any infraction, are a fie tied by the refemblance of thofe virtues, which they had 
the feeds of within themfelves, becaufe thefe are the elements of their nature; and as they increafe , 

virtue proceeds to its perfeftton. Vid. Lipf. Manud. ii. 10. 

(*) So St. Paul to Timothy, Preach the word, be infiant, in feafon and out of feafon, reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort, with all long-fujfering, and doctrine, l or the time will come when they will not 
endure found doftrtne, but after their own lufts, Jhall they heap to themfelves teachers, having itching 
tars : and they Jhall turn away their ears from the truth, and jhall be turned unto fables . ii. Tim. iv. 
2— ■ — 5. 

(f) This is a noted paradox of the Stoics. Cic . de Fin. 1 . 3. Quam magnifica, quamconftans 
conficitur perfona fapientis ! &c. How magnificent, how uniform , is the whole char after of a wife 
man / who after reafon has told him, that what is virtuous can alone be good, is necejfarily happy , and 
in reality pojfefies all thofe qualifications which are fcojfed by the foolijh : fuch a one has a better ngbt fa 
the title of king, than Tarquin had, who could neither govern himfelf nor others . And thus Seneca 
the tragedian of one, that is free from vice, nor fubjeft to the dread of cafualties, or of death 
itfelf. 

Rex eft qui pofuit metus, 

Et diri mala pettoris ; 

Qui tuto pofitus loco 
Infra fe videt omnia ; 

Occurritque fuO libens 
Fato, nec queritur mori. 

He is a King, whofe mind is clear 
From e'vcry ill, and knows not fear ; 

Who feated high , as on a throne , 

Upon the bufy world looks down ; 

Nor dreads a change of mortal fiate. 

But willingly fubmits to fate . M. 

Which however does not efcape the ridicule of Horace , as an Epicurean . 

Ad fummam fapiens uno minor eft Jove, dives. 

Liber, honoratus, pulcher, rex denique regum, 

Prxcipue fanus, nifi cum pituita moleftaeft. Ep. i. i. 106, 

In fine, the Jage, we fee, is far above 
All earthly Kings, and only lej's than Jove; 

Is blcft with honour, freedom , beauty , wealth. 

And (from the phihyiic J'ree ) with perfeft health . Shard. 

Vid. Lipf Manud. iii. 13. 

(^) Ecaftor, mulier rede olet ubi nihil olet. Plaut. Moftell. 

Efl'e quid hoc dicam, quod olent tua Bafia Myrrham, 

Quodque tibi eft nunquam non alien us odor : 

Hoc mihi fufpettum eft, quod oles bene, pofthume, Temper, 

Pofthume, non bene olet, qui bene Temper olet. Mart . ii. 1 
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— — Rides nos. Coracine, nil olentes, 

Malo quam bene olere, nil olere. Ib. vL 55. 

{b) Set ion, Seneca's preceptor. Ep. 49. Lipf. Manud. i. 12. 

(/) “ It is plain from Revelation, that animal food was permitted, and fermented liquors not fbr- 
*' bidden ; and confequently that there is neither virtue nor Wes in the ufeof them abfolntely, but 

in the order, time, quantity, and other circumftances of their ufage. Alfo, that in our prefent 
" fituation, and under onr prefent circumftances, for fome perfons and for fome purpofes a reafon- 
** able quantity of animal food, and fermented liquors, may be abfolntely neceftary, Sec.” C beynn't 
Philofophical Conjeftures, p. 87. See OJborne's Paradoxes, p. 535. 

W lipjius freely joins with Seneca herein ; and condemns the Europeans for indulging themfelvea 
fogrofsly in animal food. 

(/) “ Meafures were alfo taken for exterminating the folemnities of xktjemos and Egyptians, and 
** by decree of fenate, four thoufand defcendants of fraachifed flaves, all defiled with that fuperfti- 
** *>°n, but of proper ftrength and age, were to be tranfported to Sardinia, to reftrrin the Sards- 
** •••* robbers ; and if through the malignity of the climate they perilhed, defpicablc would be the 
•“ lofi: the reft were doomed to depart Italy, unlefs by a dated day they renounced their profane 
** rites..’* Tacit. Ann. H. 

Hence it is manifeft, as Muret. obferves, that it was not the fame Seneca, who wrote thefe Epiftfe* 
and the Declamations, fince he who wrote the Declamations fays of himfelf, ubat be might have beard 
Cicero ; and b therefore concluded to be the father of oar Author. 

(w) Particularly, /wine's flelh. And as to the doftrine of Pythagoras in general, he taught that 
the human foul is a' part of the divine fubftance, and therefore it b immortal. And that after its 
departure from the body it is refolved in to the univerfal foul. Vet he t], e doftrine of the 

franfinigration of fonb, which he learned from the Egyptians. He fuppefed it to be phyfical, and 
neceflary, but endeavoured to apply it to moral purpofes. He excepted fome eminent foub, which 
he fuppcrfed to go immediately to the Gods. The doftrine however of the immortality of fouls, as 
he taught it, was of little advantage to mankind. He held periodical revolutions of the world, and 
that the fame courfe of things lhall return, and come over again. But, Island obferves that we can- 
not be fore of his real fentiments, as he made no fcruple to impofe upon hb hearers. Vol. ii. p. 305 

(*) Qui non calumniam timebat, fed philofophiam oderat] But Lipjius thinks it not quite fo 
decent in Seneca to fpeak thus of his father. (Though he feems to fpeak much in the fame ftrain, 
Conjel. ad Helv. c. 16.) and therefore reads, Qui non philofophiam oderat, fed calumniam timebat! 
And indeed his father, (in Controv. 1 . ii.) exhorts hb fon Mela, Seneca’s brother, to the ftudy of 
philofophy, and likewife recommends retirement. 

(•) Qu. Whether thb may not be laid to the charge of moft fchools to this dayf I would fain 
except Eton. 

(p) Vigilandum eft] So our Lord to hb Difciples, And nvbat / fay unto you I fay unto aU, 
watch. Mark, xiii.37. Matth. xxiv. 12. xxv. 13. Luk. xxiv. 36. Aft. xx. 31. i. Cor. 
xvi* 13- ii- Tim. iv. 5. 

(f) Infciirapimur] " The running fugitive is fwift by ftealth. 

Too fubtle is the moment to be feen : 

4t Yet foon man’s hour is up, and we are gone. Young* 

(r) w So prone our hearts to whifper what we wilh, 

<c Tis later with the wife than he’s aware ; 

€ ‘ Prudence it/elf goes flower than the fun ; 

“ And all mankind miftake their time of day ; 

“ Ev’n in old age* 

N * 
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•' 9 Thus at life's lateft eve we keep in (lore 
t€ One difappointment fare, to crown the reft, 

** The disappointment of a promis'd hour." Young. 



t See Ep. u 
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** To-day is yefterday return’d ; return’d 
« Full power’d to cancel, expiate, raife, adorn ; 
** And rcinftate us on the rock of peace. 

“ Let it not fhare its predeceflor’s fate. Id . 

•< ■ — Frelli hopes are hourly Ibwn 

M In furrow’d brows* So gentle life’s delccnt. 



“ We Ihut our eyes, and think it is a plain. 

44 We take fair days in winter for the fpring^ 

“ And turn our bleflings into bane. — Since oft 
Man mull compute that age he cannot fetl, 

14 lie fcarce believes he’s older for his years- Id* i 

(«) The Ton of Numa was fo eclipfed in the/plendor of his father, that his name is loft* 

(*) Olim deficere fol hominibus extinguique vitus ell, cum Romuli animus, &c. Cic. Pragma 
vid. Patric. p. 19. 

(y) As Af. Fabius faid to his !bn> videro, celTurulhe provocationi lis, cui rex Romanos Tullua 
Hoftilius ceffit ; I Jhall then fte •whether you fubmit to an appeal from the people , as did the Roman king 
Tullus Hoftilius- Liv. viii* 33* 

(*) Cretam} So Muret. Eft e t viliftima, (de Creta loquitur) qua. circum praeducere ad. vi&oriaoi 
notam, pedefque venalium trans mare advedtorum denotare inftituerunt majores. Plin. xxxv. 17.. 
* 1 . Metam* Vid. Patric. in Fragm. die. p. 14. Septem ftadia quadrigae currunt quorum finis eft 



creta. If dor. 18. 34.. 

(aa) Sic f. Ennius * Hie eft Hie fitus, cui nemo civis nec hoftis— Scipio fays of himfelf, 4 
Ab foie exoriente fupra Macotis paludes 
Nemo eft, qui fastis me exuperare queat*. 

Si fas caedendo cceleftia fcandere cuiquam eft>. 

Mi foli 

Vid. LaSlant. i. t. Patric. in Fragm. Cic. Tumeb. in Cic. de Leg. ii. 22. Ib. Opfaepretiura*, 
i. e. operae* Opera, for auxilium, as is frequent in the comedies. Da mihi hanc operam. Do m a 
this favour. 

(bP) np0Tti*7V cTi wknci nroKvifJ * OvkvyLiroto .. £* 41 *.. 

Yhrough the firft gates of the widefpreading beans' ns 
(rr) Hear ye this, ye Chriftian preachers ! yes, let us hear it and blulh' at this too juft reproof? 
from an Heathen. Ever mindful of our Homer's defeription of a. good parfon • 

But Chryjlys love, and his Apoftles twelve , 

He taught , but firjl be follow'd it bimfelve . Chaucer., 
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EPISTLE CIX. 

No one fo wife but he may be improved . 

Yo U defire to know, Lucilius, whether the wifdom of a wife man is 
improveable : we fay, a wife man is replete with all good, and hath 
attained to fullnefs of perfection : how then , it is aiked, can any one be 
ferviceable to him , who hath already attained every good ? I will tell you. 
Good men edif) one another in the exercifc of their virtues, and in 
maintaining the dignity of wifdom. And herein one man requires the 
afliftance of another, with whom he may converfe in friendly debate. 
As practice improves the ftrength and (kill of the wreftler, and keeps 
in the hand of the mufician, who is mailer of the chords j fo muft the 
wife man be exercifed in the practice of virtues : and after the fame 
manner that he excites himfelf to aCtion, is he excited by another wife 
man. But 

Wherein , you fay, can a wife man profit a wife man ? Why, he will 
animate him, and give him an opportunity of difplaying his virtues. 
Befides, he will exprefs his own thoughts, and probably inform him of 
fome new difcoveries ; for there will be always fomething remaining 
for a wife man to find out, and in the fearching whereof he may employ 
his mind. A bad man generally hurts his companion j in that he makes 
him worfe, by railing his paflions, inltilling falfe fears, flattering his 
chagrin, and commending his pleafures. And then take evil men mod 
pains, when they communicate their vices to one another, and enter 
into combinations of mifchief. On the contrary, the good will ever 
benefit the good, in that his converfation will infpire joy, and ftrengthen 
his confidence; and from the light of mutual complacency the pleafure 
of both will be heightened. Moreover, as before obferved, he will 
Hill communicate the knowledge of fomething new ; for a wife man is 
not fuppofed to know all things ; and though he knew them, yet per- 
haps fome one may find out a Ihorter way, and point out a more com- 
pendious method of compalfing the whole work. 
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A wife matt will be of fcrvice to a wife man, not only by his own 
ftrength and powers, but even by tjiofe of him whom he aflifts. He 
indeed being left to himfelf is able to maintain his own part, and dif- 
charge his duty : he will exert his own fpeed : yet neverthelefs he that 
only cncourageth another in running, aflifts him. Nor does a wife 
man only benefit another, but like wife himfelf. You will fay perhaps, 
let a man fufpend his own natural powers, and he does nothing. You 
might as well fay there is no fiveetnefc in honey. For he that eateth 
it, mufl be fo qualified in tongue and palate,, as to relifh, and not be 
offended at, the tafte of it. For to the lick, fuch may be the nature 
of the difeafe, as to make honey feem bitter. Each of them therefore 
mufl be fuch, as that .the one is qualified to inftrudt, and the other to 
receive inftrudtion. 

But you reply. As it is in vain to heat a thing that is extremely hot , fo 
is it to pretend to add goodnefs to one who is fuperlatively good. Does the 
hujbandman who thoroughly underjlands his bufmefs go to another for in - 
fruition ? Or does a foldier , when fufficiently equipped for battle , require 
more arms ? ’therefore neither does the wife man ajk any thing , for he is 
already fuficiently infruSled , and fufficiently armed againfi the perils of life. 
He that is exceffively hot , need not any thing more to warm him : the heat 
is fufficient for itfelf. Now to this I anfwer. 

Fir ft, the things here compared by no means agree. For heat is 
limply one thing ; but there are various ways of benefiting one another. 
And then heat, as heat, is not neceffarily aflifted by any acceflion of 
heat : but the wife man cannot maintain and keep up the fpirit of his 
mind, unlefs he admits fome friends like himfelf, with whom he may 
communicate his virtues. Add now,, that there is a certain friendfhip 
and connexion between all virtues; he therefore is of fervice, who 
loves the virtues of other men that are like his own ; and in his turn 
exhibits his own to be efteemed and beloved by them. Like things 
give delight; efpecially if they are juft; and men know how both to 
approve and be approved. None but a wife man can fkilfully move the 
mind of a wife man ; as nothing but man can rationally move man. 

As 
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As there is need therefore of reafon to move and incite reafon, fo is there 
of perfect reafon to incite perfedt reafon. 

They are faid to profit a man, who give or procure for him money, 
favour, fafety, and the like things, that are eflimable and neceflary for 
the ufes of life; and herein even a fool may profit a wife man : but to 
be of real benefit, is for a man to move the mind of another according 
to the nature and fitnefs of things ; either by his own virtue, or by the 
virtue of the perfon moved ; and this cannot be done without the good 
even of the perfon who confers the benefit; for it is neceflary that in 
exercifing another’s virtue, he muft exercife his own. 

But waving thefe things which are Undoubtedly the chief good, or 
efficients of the fame, a wife man may neverthelefs profit a wife man in 
other .rcfpedfcs ; for only to meet with a wife man is of itfelf a defirable 
thing to another; becaufe good naturally delighteth itfelf in good (a), 
and confequently every good man is as pleafod with a good man as with 
himfelf. 

But I muft neceflarily, for argument's fake, pafs from this to another 
queftion ; for it is afked, whether a wife man will deliberate upon ajking 
the opinion of another concerning bis duty in civil and domefic (if I may fo 
fay) mortal affairs ? Undoubtedly, as, in this refpedt, there is as much 
need of the counfel of another, as there is occasionally of a phylician, of 
a pilot, of an advocate or pro&or : therefore a wife man may be of fer- 
▼ice to a wife man, in that he will counfel and perfuade him; but it is 
in thofo great and divine things before fpoken of, wherein he will pas- 
ticularly aflift him, by conferring on the reafon of things , and by com- 
municating their minds and thoughts to each other. 

Moreover, it is agreeable to Nature or the fitnefs of things, to em- 
brace our friends with fincerity, and to rejoice as much in their good 
aftions as in our own; or elfe we fhould be wanting in that virtue, * 
which in exercifing itfelf grows fplendid by ufe. Now, virtue per- 
fuades us to fettle and dilpofo well of things prefent ; to confult and 
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Vide for the future; to deliberate and apply the mind to ftudy, with 
care and diligence: but much eafier will a man do all this, and unfold 
his faculties, who hath taken to himfelf a proper friend : he therefore 
looks out for one that is perfed ; or at leaft who hath made fuch pro- 
ficiency as to be almoft perfed; and herein will fuch a one aflift 
him, by the rules of common prudence. 

It is faid, that men generally fee more in other men's affairs than in 
their own ; and this certainly happens to thofe who are blinded by 
f If -love y and who, through a fufpicion of danger, fee not their own 
intereft : when a man is more fecure and fearlefs he will become wifer. 
But yet there are fome things, which even wife men can fee better in 
others than in themfelves. Befides, a wife man will caufe another to 
will, or not will the fame thing (< b ), which is ever of the greateft con- 
fequence, moil delightful, juft and proper. In the difehar^e of duty 
an excellent work ! they will always draw together. 

Thus then, I hope, I have fully anfwercd your requeft, though this 
matter is difcuiled in its proper place; and comprized in thofe books 
wherein I have confidered the whole of moral philofophy. But after 
all, Lucilius, think upon what I have often faid to you, that in thefe 
matters we do nothing more than exercife our ingenuity. For I muft 
repeat it again, and fuppofe you here to fay, “ Of what real fervice are 
“ thefe dry fubjeds ? Will they make a man ftronger, more juft, or 
“ more temperate ? I am not at leifure to be cxercifed in thefe fuper- 
“ ficial matters ; I as yet want a phyfician. Why do you teach me 
“ an unprofitable fcience ? You promifed me great things, butenter- 
“ tain me with trifles. You undertook to make me intrepid, though 
“ fwords were flouriflied over my head; nay, though a dagger was 
** pointed to my throat. You faid I fhould be fecure, though fire 
xt raged around me ; and my little bark were by a fudden whirlwind 
** hurried into the wide and boifterous ocean : make good yoor pro- 
■** mife; teach me to contemn pleafure, to defpife glory; and then, 
** afterwards, if you pleafe, inftrud me, to folve the moft intricate 
** queftions ; to diftinguifli ambiguities, to inveftigate things dark and 
** obfeure ; at prefent, I ihall be content with learning what is nccefiary.” 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

*•) Jit! rip Qfjutiop my h Si U «!/ rip ouosov. Od» f. 11S. 

Heads' n with a ficnt principle indu'd 
Mankind to feek their own fimilitude. Pope. 

T izj/f TiTTtyt f/Aof, ftvpfuu/ /i Theocr. 9*. 

f( p graft bo f per s the gr of shoppers are friends , 

And ant on ant for mutual aid defends. 

Aii at Kotie aoAoiJt Ptov* 

Tipvr ytpcrr/ yx&rfmt i^sarmp lyot 
Watt vasAi, kai yupmiu 'Tpocopopor yvrh, 
fJoedp T mt)f foaniTir a. a. a. ap. Plut. 
j fa Paivs cum paribus. jEqnalit sequalem dele&at. Erafm. 1 . H. 20*. 

Simile gaudet finiili. Ib. if. Cafe us cafcum ducit, Sc c. 

Indica Tigris agit rabida cum tygride pacem 
Perpetuam. Saevis inter fe convenit urfis. Juv. xr. 265^ 

Tjgerwith tjger , hoar with hear you'll find. 

In leagues offenfioe and defrnftvo join'd* Tate*. 

And yet, by* Martial, 

Uxorpeffima peffimus maritus l 
Miror mm bene conrenire vobis. 

Badbujband and had wife! 9 tis ft range to me. 

That two , fo much alike , cannot agree. 

Tbe Italians fay, Ogni fimile appetifee il fuo fimil*. The French , Chefcun cherche fon fern** 
fcabW; or, demand e fa forte. The Buglifts, Like will to like, (as the devil faid to the collier.)—* 
King Hen? (V.) loved a man. Sec. 

($) Minutius in Oftavio, ut et in ludicriset feriis pari mecnm voluntate condneret, eadem vellcts 
0 noUet credexts unammentem in daobua fuiffe divifanu Vid. Sidon. Afoll. v. 9. 



EPISTLE OX. 

Ott the Contempt of Riches . 

I SALUTE thee, Lucilius , from my country-feat at Nomentump 
and charge thee to keep thy mind ever pure; i. e. to have the Gods 
propitious to you; as they are ever kind tothofe, who are kind to them- 

fblves.. 
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felves. Set afide however that opinion at prefen t, which many are lo 
fond of, that every one bath bis guardian God attending him (a), not 
indeed any principal God, but one of inferior note, from among thofe, 
whom Ovid ftyles de plebe Deos, plebeian Gods. But neverthelefs i*c-> 
member, that our anccftors, who were of this opinion, were Stoics. 

For to every perfon, male and female, they allotted (his) Genius or (her) 
’Juno. We fhall hereafter fee, whether the Gods are fo much at leifure 
as to attend on the affairs of every individual ; in the mean time, know, 
that whether we are affigned to a feveral Genius, or quite negledted and 
given up to Fortune , you can wifh no one a greater mifehief than for 
him to be his own enemy : nor is there any need of execrating a man, 
whom you juftly think deferving a punifhment $ or wifhing the Gods 
incenfed againft him ; for they certainly are fo, though he feems pro- 
moted by their favour. 

Apply your ufual diligence, and confider well what things really are, 
and not what they are called; and you will find that more evils come 
upon us to which we have been accelfary ourfelves (b), than what hap- 
pen merely by accident. For how often hath that which was called a 
calamity proved the caufe and fource of happinefs * ? How often hath, 
what hath been received with congratulation and joy, built its feat on a 
precipice ! and hath raifed one, who was eminent before, ftill higher, « 
as if he was to abide there, from whence he need dread no fall ? But 
fuppofe he were to fall ; fuch fall, if you confider the end, beyond 
which Nature hath no further power to cart us down, hath no evil in 
it. The end of all things is at hand ( c ) : the time, I fay, is near; even 
that which fhall ejedt the happy, and deliver the wretched. And both 
thefe we are apt to ftretch in fancy, and lengthen out, either through 
hope or fear. But if you are wife, Luci/ius, mcafure all things by the 
condition of human life. Contract into a narrow fphere, both that 
which gives you joy and that which creates fear ( d ). It is of confe- 
quence to rejoice in nothing long, that you may fear nothing long. 

But why do I throw out fuch hard ftri&ures on this evil ? There 
is no reafon you fhould think any thing to be feared; they are all vain 
3 things 
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things that move and furprize us ; none of us have examined into what 
is truth. But we teach one another to fear. No one has the courage 
to fet about a thing that gives him perturbation ; or to examine well 
into the grounds of his fear. Therefore things falfe and vain, gain 
credit; becaufe they are not difproved, nor their vanity difcovered. 
Whereas were we to open our eyes, and take a diligent view of things, 
we fliould fee haw tranfitory, how uncertain, how harmlefs, thofe are, 
we are fo much afraid of. Such is the confufion of our minds, as is. 
defer ibcd by Lucretius : 

Nam veluti pueri trepidant, atque omnia caecis 
In tenebris metuunt, fic nos in luce timenus. II. 53. 

— — as children are furpriz'd with dread. 

And tremble in the dark ; fo riper years 

Evn in broad day-light are furpriz'd with fears ; 

And Jbake at fhadows , fanciful and vain,. 

As thofe that in the breaf <f children reign. Drydcrt. 

Well then, are we not more foolilh than children, we, who are afraid 
even in the light f But it is falfe, Lucilius , we are not afraid in the 
light; we have ourfelves fpread darknefs around us (r) ; we can fee 
nothing ; either what is hurtful or what is expedient for us. All our 
life-time we are continually Humbling ; ye we flop not for this, nor 
walk more circumfpedtly (f). Now, you fee what a mad thing it is to 
run headlong in the dark ; yet truly this is what we do, that we may 
be Hill further off when we are recalled : and know not whither we arc 
carried; yet we perfevere with fpeed in our refpe&ive journey- 

However, if we pleafe, we may obtain light ; and there is but one 
way to be happy in this bleffing : which is, by the fludy of philofophy,, 
i. n. of things human and divine ;— fo that a man be not fprinkled only 
therewith, but is dipped in and feafoned;— and if, knowing thele 
things, he reflects often upon them, and reminds himfelf of them; — 
if he enquires into, and can rightly diftinguilh, good and evil ; to* 
which often is aferibed a falfe title;-— if he feeks to know what is right' 
and fit, and what the contrary ;— but particularly, what is providence - 
Not that the fagadty of human underflanding refls here : it is defirous 
Vol. II, O o tt> 
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to look beyond this world; to know its feveral motions ; from whence 
it firft fprung, and to what period this vaft velocity is haftening. But 
alas! we have drawn off our minds from this divine contemplation; to 
fet them upon things low and mean; to be flaves to avarice; and having 
thrown alide all ufeful reflections on the works of creation, their boun- 
daries, and the almighty rulers and governors of the univerfe ; we pry 
into the bowels of the "earth, to learn what evils we may dig from 
thence, not contented with fuch things as are offered to our view. For 
whatever was for our good, our God and Father hath gracioufly fet 
before us(^). He hath not expeCted our laborious fearch after it; 
having been pleafed to offer it freely ; but what might hurt us, he hath 
buried very deep. We cannot complain therefore of any thing but our- 
lelves. Thofe things, which Nature had hid from us and forbidden, 
as tending to our deftruCtion, we have brought into light ourfelves. 
We have devoted the mind to pleafure: the indulgence whereof is the 
foundation and fource of all evils. We have given ourfelves up to 
ambition, and fame, and other affections as vain and fruitlefs; 

What then do I exhort you to do ? nothing new or ftrange. Our evils- 
are not fo new as to require new remedies. All that I afk of you, is, 
that you would confider, and weigh well what is neceffary and what is'fu- 
perfluous : neceffary things are every where obvious (/); but fuperfluities 
require the conftant labours of our whole mind and body. But you 
de/ire not, you fay, rich beds trimmed with gold, or furniture adorned 
with jewels. It may be fo; there' is no reafbn you fhduld commend' 
yourfelf for this : for what virtue is there in contemning fuch things 
as are not neceffary ? Then it is that you may command yourfelf, when 
you can defpife even neceffaries : it is no great thing that you can live 
contented without a noble and royal equipage; that you defire no wild 
boars of a thoufand weight on the fide-table ; nor a difii of the tongues 
of redwings, and other prodigies of luxury, that difdains whole ani- 
mals, and. only fele&s the nicer bits. 

Then it is I Avail admire you, when you difdain not the coarfefl:’ 
bread; when you are periuaded, that herbs and vegetables, in cafe of 

neceffty. 
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necefiity, were npt provided only for the beads of the field, but for the 
npuriflunent of man; when. you (hall know, that the young {hoots, or 
top twigs, of. trees can fill the belly; which we now dore with lb many 
precious things, as. if it were* a' treafure-houfe to preferve them. 
Whereas we need not be over-nice in filling it, it being nothing to the 
purpofe what, it receives, fince whatever it be, it cannot long keep it. 
And yet. you take pleafure ip feeing acourfe of many diflies, to fupply 
which both fea apd land have been ranfacked: feme animals are the 
more grateful, if brought young and frelh to the table; others that have 
been long fed and crammed, fo as to melt as it were in their own fat ; 
nay, the artificial favour of them delights thee. But verily thefe meats, 
fo anxioufly fought after, and fo varioufly and highly feafoned, when 
fwallowed down, turn all to the fame filth. Would you defpife the 
pleafure of dainty eating, only view it in its lad dage. 

I remember to have heard my tutor. At talus , make the following 
harangue with great applaufe : “ Riches, faid he, have a long while 
“ impofed upon me. I was amazed, when, in one place, or another, 
“ I faw their glittering fplendor. I concluded, what I did not fee 

was alike rich and beautiful with what was exhibited to view. But 
“ in a late pageant I law the whole wealth of the city, gold and filver, 
«« finely embofled ; jewels of various dies and of an exquifite water ; 
«« and the riched apparel, brought not only from beyond our own 
«« territories, but from beyond the confines of our mod didant enemies, 
«« On one hand, a tribe of boys, fair and comely, both in fliape and 
«< drefs; on the other, a range of beautiful women; with many other 
« things, which the fortune of thegreated empire difplayed, as recon- 
«« noitring at once all her treafures. And what is all this, faid I to 
*• myfclf, but to provoke the fenfual appetites of man, forward enough of 
«« tbemfehes ? What means all this pomp of money ? We are furely 
** ajj'embled here to learn covetoufnejs. But, in truth, I carried away 
«« w jth me lefs defire for it, than I had entertained before. I defpiled 
« riches, not becaufe they are fuperfluous; but becaufe they are trifles, 
«« Saw you not, that in a few hours time, the whole train, though 
«« marching flow and in orderly ranks, paflfed by ? And {hall that 
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« r take up our whole life, which we fhould have thought long and te- 

“ dious if it had taken up the whole day ?* * He likewife added, 

“ Riches really feem to me as fuperfluous to the poffeffors as to the 
** fpeftators. This then is what f fay to myfelf, whenever fuch a 
«* gaudy fcene dazzles mine eyes ; when 1 behold a fine houfe, a fpruce 
“ train of fervants, or a litter fupported by handfome ilrong-back’d 
<r lacqueys (/) : what do you wonder at? why are you amazed ? it it all 
**• pomp : thefe things are made a Jhew of, they are not pojfejfed, they pleafe 
** a moment , and pafs by. Turn yourfelf rather to true riches; learn 
** to be content with a little, and with a truly great and noble fpirit 
“ ery out, Give me water , give me a barley cake , and I will not envy 
“ Jupiter his happinefs. No; even if thefe things are wanting. It is 
“ fcandalous to place the happinefs of life in gold and filver ; it is no 
“ lefs fo to place it in water and barley-bread. But what Jh all I do if 
“ I have not thefe ? Is there any remedy againjl extreme want and 
“ penury ? Yes, hunger will foon put an end to hunger (»). Other- 
“ wife where would be the difference between being a flave to great or 
“ little things ? It is no matter how great the thing is, that fortune 
“ hath denied us ; if we mud depend upon the pleafureof another for 
“ even this our water and barley- bread (»). He only is free; not over 
“ whom Fortune hath the lead power, but over whom flic hath no 
♦ power at all. Thus it is then : you muft covet nothing, if you 
“ would rival "Jupiter , who hath nothing to afk.” , 

Thus fpake Attalus to us; and Nature faith the fame to all mankinds 
Which words if you frequently revolve in your mind, you will cer- 
tainly make yourfelf not feemingly, but really, happy ; and in effe& 
you will think yourfelf fo; let others think as they pleafe, 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(«) See Epp. *5. 93* The antients called them JWnpw Mtymt, Gods of am infir Ur clefs \ 
may, they even fuppofed them mortal. Bat the general opinion was, that the beings they called 
Genii or Damans were certain (pints that adminiftered, under the Supreme Being, the affairs of men, 
taking care of the virtuous, and puniihing the bad, and fomethnes communicating with the bed; 
as particularly, the genius of Socrates always warned him of approaching dangers, and taught him 
to avoid them. Plutarch. 

Scit Genius, natale comes qni temperat aftrum 
Nature Deus humane mortalis in unum— 

Quodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus et ater. 

That Genius only knows , who's pleas'd to wait 
On each man's natal far, and guide his fait : 
t An arbitrary God , wbo/e Joule or frown 
Makes This a Gentleman , and That a Clown . 

They rather, fays Marts, affigned a Genius to a man, and a June to a woman; as in Tibullus one 
fwears to her lover, 

Perque tuos oculos, per Geniumgue rogo. 

And he again to her ; 

Hec per (an&i tue Junonis numina jura* 

As in Pttrowus—$uirtilla coding herfelf, lays, 

Junonem meam iratam habeam. 

t€ And the tame demon that fliould guard my throne, 

ff Shrinks at a Genius greater than his own. 9 * Sbakejptar* 

So Macbeth, fpeaking of Macduff, v\ 

— — There is none but he 
Whole being I do fear : and under him 
My Genius is rebuk’d ; as it is faid 
Antony's was by Ceefar. Id. 

Vi<L Erafm . Adagi i. 1. 72. Lipf. Manud. 11. 19. 

(b) This reminus me of an epitaph which I wrote many years ago upon a young gentleman ; but 
it was thought too true for an epitaph, and therefore not accepted. 

Here lies friend , wbo/e death this truth confefs'f. 

That mortals Jeldom know when they are blefs'd ; 

Becaufe be had no enemies , he tried 

To be bis own : fo drank, fell fck, and died. 

This likewife puts me in mind of what I have heard or read of a poor man, who, in Queen Mary's 
days, as he was drawn upon a fledge to execution. on account of his religion, the fledge broke and 
fra&ured his leg ; upon which he was compaflionately carried into an houfe, and within a few days 
Queen Mary died, and his life was faved. 

(r) The end of all things is at band , be ye fober therefore , and watch unto prayer, i. Pet. 4. 7. 

(*/) Let us turn our endeavours towards fuch remedies, as prudence and philofophy are found 

to 
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to prefcrve to us. And according to their advice, pack up our hopes and fears into as narrow a room 
as we can pojfbly, by which we fsall render the laft more portable , and the firji lefs tedious , 

OJborne . Advice to his Son. 

(e) Omnia^ nobis tenebras fecimus.] Nothing is more frequent than the ufe of this metaphor in 

Scripture, but full to ourpurpofc is, Ye were fame time' darknefs, but now are ye light in the Lord . 
AH things that are reproved are made manifeft by the light \ for whatfoever doth make manifefl, is light . 
Wherefore he faith ( If 60. I •) Awake thou that feepeth, and arife from the dead , and Cbrift Jhall 
give thee light . Ephef. v. 8. 14. 1 fend thee , (Paul) to the Gentiles , to open their eyes, and to turn 

them from darknefs to light . Adt. 26. 18. Rom. 13. 12. i. Tim. 5. 5. i. John, 2. 8. 

(f) Nec-circumfpe&ius pedem ponimus] See then that ye walk snore circumfpcttly , not as fools % 
but as wife , redeeming the time. Ephef. v. 15. Walk in wifiom toward them that are without, re- 
deeming the time . Col. iv. 5, 

(£■) See Fitxofborne , Letter 48. 

(IS) So Mofes , in the name of the Lord, I have fet before thee this day life and good. It ts not hid- 
den from thee ; neither is it far off. It is not in heaven , that thou Jhouldft fay , who Jhall go up for us 
into heaven , and bring it us ? Neither is it beyond the fea, that thou Jhouldji fay , who Jhall go over the 
Jea , and bring it unto us ? But the word is very nigh thee , in thy mouth , and in thy heart , that those 
mayeji do it. Deut. 30. 1 1 — 1 5. Sec alfo Rom . x. 6—8. 

(l) See Ep. 18. 

(k) Linguas phaenicopterorum] Whatever bird it was, Muret . obferves, that jfpicius (that 
mailer of gluttony and diifolutenefs) recommended the tongue of it as a moil dainty morfel. Suet on* 
in Vi tell. c. 13. 

Dat rnihi penna rubens nomen : fed lingua guloiis 
Noilra fapit, quid fi garrula lingua foret! 

Gluttons lave borrow'd this my name from Greek ; 

My tongue a dainty bit / oh, could I fpeak / 

(/) It is obfervable that litters were not nfed by way of Hate, before the time of Julius Cafar 9 
but only for travelling* Suetonius mentions it as a particular privilege granted to one Harpocras , 
the being carried about the city in a litter, in the time of Claudius Cmfar : he alfo obferves that they 
were not allowed to ladies of an eajy fame , in the time o { D omit i an. See Lipf Fledl. i 19. 

( m ) This, with Attains ' leave, feems a very hard leflon, and fomewhat like what the old nurfe- 
faid to her child : lie fill, child , you will die prefently. But his argument is, that we fhould not be- 
aver-anxious even for necelfaries ; and much lefs purchafe them at the expence of liberty. 

(a) See Ep. xxv. (N. «L e.) JElian Var. Hift. iv. 13. 
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EPISTLE CXI. * 

On idle Cavils . 

You defire to know, Lucilius , by what word we exprefs*in Latin , 
what the Greeks called «*«/*« r ,Jopbifms. I know of none who have 
exprefied it properly, though fome have attempted it; and the realon 
of this is, being averfe to, and riot ufing the thing itfelf, we made no 
account of the name. Yet that feems to me the mod exprelfive which 
is made by Cicero (a). He calls them cavillationes, cavils ; which 
whoever applies himfelf to, he forgeth indeed fubtle queftions ; but 
makes no advance in the better conduct of life: nor is made thereby 
more ftrong, more temperate, or more elate. Whereas he, who hath 
fought his remedy againft the evils of life in philofophy, becomes mag- 
nanimous,- full of confidence, infuperable; and feems the greater, the 
nearer you approach him : like a mountain, the height whereof is not 
very apparent when viewed at a diftance, but when you come near it 
feems to reach the ikies. * 

Such, my Lucilius, is a philofopher, when a philofopher indeed ; ac- 
cording to the truth of things., and not a counterfeit by art. He Hands 
on an eminence, is admirable, upright and truly great. He does not 
ilrut, and walk on tiptoe, like thofe who help their height by fome 
ihift, and would fain feem taller than they are; but is contented with 
his natural ftature. And why ihould he not be content j fince he is toci 
tall for Fortune to lay her hand upon hipt; and is therefore .above all 
worldly affairs ? In every Hate or condition he is corififtent with him- 
felf, and the fame man ; whether his life runs finoothly on with a pros- 
perous gale, or whether it be tolled by the boiflerous waves of adverfity. 

Now. fuch conflancy can never be procured by the cavils before- 
mentioned. The miiad plays with thefe things, without receiving any 
3 benefit 
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benefit from them. It is to dethrone philofophy, and reduce her to 
the common level. However you may fometimes amufe yourfelf with 
them, but it mull be, when you intend to trifle and do nothing. But 
let me give you this caution; they have one bad quality attending them; 
they are too apt to allure the mind with a certain delight, and induce it, 
by a fpecious appearance of fubtlety, to fix itfelf upon them ; when we 
have lo much bufinefs of the greateft importance upon our hands ; 
when fcarce our whole life is fuificient to learn this one thing, a con- 
tempt of life. But wbat of governing it, you lay ? This, Lucilius, is 
the lecond work we have to do j for no one can manage, or govern it 
well, who hath not firft defpifed it. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(«) QaviUationu , the word indeed is ufed by duto, but not in this len fe, rather fignifyrng 
jujrfs, •witticifnux and the like*. 



EPISTLE CXIL 



Old Sinners very difficult to be reformed*. 

Indeed, Lucilius , I defire, as much as you, to inftrudt our oTct 
friend. But he is too tough and ftubborn for me, or rather, I fhould 
fay, what is more troublefome, he is too tender and delicate, his con- 
ftitution having been broke by a conftant and evil habit. I will give 
you an example from my own experience. Every vine is not fit for 
grafting; if it be old and worm-eaten ; or if it be weak and llender, it 
will not receive the feyon, or not nourilh it; it will not take with it,, 
and communicate its nature and quality. We are ufed therefore to cut 
it off juft above ground, in order that if it fails, a fecond experiment 

may 
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may be made by fetting it again in the earth. The perfon you write 
about, and are concerned for, hath not flreffgth - ; he hath fo long in- 
dulged himfelf in vice, that at the fame time he both withers away, and 
hardens. He cannot clofe with reafon, nor indeed give it entertain- 
ment. 

But he is dejtrous , you fay. Do not think fo. I will not fay that he 
tells you a lie ; he only thinks he is defirous. He is at prefent tick of 
luxury ; but he will foon return to it again. He fays indeed he is of- 
fended at bis own life. I do not deny it j for who is not offended at it ? 
There are men, who have hoth hated and loved their life at the fame 
time (a). We will therefore then give you our opinion, when he hath 
given us full affurance, that he really detefls luxury and all manner of 
excefs ; at prefent we are not clear in this point. 

ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

fm) Dr. Young hath beautifully exprefied this but on another occaiion. 

(t Life we think long and lhort ; Death feek and ihnn ; 

Body and foul, like peevifh man and wife. 

United jar, and yet are loth to part.” N. T. II* 



EPISTLE CXIIL 



A trifling Queflion, Whether Virtues and Vices are Animals *. 

You defire me, Lucffius , to give you my opinion of that queflion, 
fb bandied about among the Stoics : whether juftice, fortitude, prudence , 
and other virtues , are animals. It is from fuch queflion s as thefe, my 
dear friend, that we are thought to exercife our wits to very little pur- 
pofe j and to wafle our timein idle and ufelefs difquifitions. Howeyer, 
1 will endeavour to oblige you with an anfwer, and explain what fome 
Vau IL P p among 
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among the Greeks {a) have underflood of this affair ; though I muff 
own myfelf not of their opinion. The reafons that induced the antients 
to receive it, are the following : 

It is manifeft, fay they, that (animus) the foul is an animal, feeing that 
it is the efficient caufe of life in us ; and that animals borrow their name 
from it (^). And virtue rs nothing elfe but the foul, under fuch a mo- 
dification, and therefore it is an animal. Befides virtue afts, but no- 
thing can aft without impulie or. motion ; and if it hath motion, which 
indeed properly belongs to animals, it is therefore an animal. If vir- 
tue, it is likewife Lid, is an animal, it is an animal through virtue ; 
for why ? it contains itfclf. As a wife man does all things by, or thro’ 
virtue; l'o does virtue all things by itfelf : and therefore it is urged, that 
all arts are animals, all the objefts of thought, and whatever is compre- 
hended in the mind. From whence it follows, that millions of ani- 
mals dwell in the narrow compafs of the human breafl: ; and all of us 
are fo many animals, or contain fo many animals. 

In anfwer to this, let me obferve, though every one of the things alledged 
he an animal, they are not many animals. And this I will explain to you, 
if you will hear me, with your ufual attention and acutenefs. 

Every particular animal muff: have a particular fubffance : but all 
thefe fuppofed animals have one foul, or are contained in one foul, 
therefore they can be but one; they cannot be many. I am an animal; 
I am alfo a man; yet you will not fay that I am two. And why? 
becaufe they muft be feparable: the one, I fay, muff; be deducible from 
the other, or elfe they cannot be two. Every unit, however multiplied 
in itfelf, hath fill but one nature, and is therefore one (cj. My foul is 
an animal, and I am an animal; yet we are not two; becaufe, my foul 
is a part of myfelf. A thing is to be numbered by itfclf, when it fub- 
fiffs by itfclf ; but when it is part of another, it cannot ieem a different 
thing from that : becaufe a different, or another thing, muff be what is, 
properly, wholly and abfolutely within itfelf. 
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I told you, that I profeffed myfelf of a different opinion from thofe 
who held this queflion in the affirmative. My reafon is, becaufe, ac- 
cording to this opinion, not only all virtues will be animals, but all 
other affections, and even the vices of the mind, as anger , fear , grief 
jealoujy ; nay, further, all opinions and all thoughts will be animals s 
which by no means is to be admitted. For, not every thing that is 
■done by, or belongs to, man, is a man. 

What is jujike ? they fay. It is the foul, confidered in fucb a refpeft, 
and if the foul is an animal, fo is jujlice. No ; for juflice is but a mode, 

‘ or certain power of the foul. One and the fame foul is convertible 
into various forms ; but it is not fo often another animal, as it was 
pleafed to aCt differently; nor is whatever it does, an animal. I i juflice 
be an animal ; if fortitude , and the other virtues be animals ; do they 
fometimes ceafe to be animals that they may begin again ? or are they 
always animals? They can never ceafe to be virtues; therefore there 
are many: nay, numberlefs animals in the one fouL No, fay they, 
they are not many, becaufe they are conneSled in one ; and are parts ' or 
members of one. We fuppofe therefore the foul to refemble the hydra, that 
hath many heads , each of which fights, and does mifehief of itfelfi What 
then? none of thefe heads is of itfelf an animal: but* the hydra itfclf is 
one animal. No one will fay that the lion in the chimcera\ is an animal; 
nor the dragon an animal : thefe are but parts of her, and parts are not 
animals. 

But from whence do you conclude juflice to be an animal ? Becaufe 
it alls and does, good-, and what alls and does good, mufl have power and 
_ motion, and what bath power and motion is an animal. True, if this was 
its own power and motion, but it is not its own ; it is the power and 
•motion of tho foul. Every animal, ’till it dies, is what it was at firft; 
man, 'till he dies, is man; fo an horfe or a dog; for thefe cannot be 
any thing elfe than what they are. Let us then, for argument lake, 
fuppofe jujlice, i. e. the foul under fuch a modification, to be an animal; 
fortitude then is likewife an animal, it being the foul under fuch a mo- 
llification. But what foul? That which before was jujlice: it L; con- 
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tained in the former animal : it cannot pafs into, or belong to, another ; 
it muft continue there where it began firft to be. 

Moreover, it cannot be one foul of two animals, much lefs of more 
than two. If then juftice, fortitude, temperance, and other virtues, 
are all animals,* how will they have but one foul ? They muft each 
have a feparate foul or they will not be animals. One body cannot be 
the body of many animals : this they themfelves allow. Let us afk. 
then, what is the body of juftice ? fhe foul. And what is the body 
of fortitude ? the fame foul. But two bodies cannot have the fame 
foul. But the fame foul y they fay, puts on the habit of jujlicc, or of for- 
titude or of temperance. This might be, if at the time it was juftice, it 
was not fortitude j or when fortitude, not temperance: but all the vir- 
tues happen to dwell together : yet how fhould thefe be different ani- 
mals, when there is but one foul, which can conftitute but one animal ? 

Moreover, no animal can be part of another animal j but juftice is 
part of the foul, therefore it is not an animal. But, methinks, I am 
wafting time and labour, in proving a thing fo manifeft to all. We 
ought rather to be angry, than difpute with a man who will not allow, 
that no part of an animal can be part of another. Look around; view 
the feveral bodies of men ; there is not one of them but hath its own 
peculiar colour, form, and proportion. And this among other things 
always ftrikes me with admiration, at the infinite wifdom of our great 
Creator, that in fuch a vaft variety of beings, he hath made no two ex- 
a&ly alike (d). Even in thofe things which feem moft alike, when 
compared, and curioufly infpedted, there will be found a difference. 
What a great and beautiful variety is there in leaves and flowers, every 
one diftinguifhed by its own marks and qualities ! So likewife in the 
different forts of animals, in none of which there is an exadt likenefs, 
not even in thofe of the fame kind. So hath the great Maker of all 
things ordered it, that, as being different beings, they fhould be difli- 
milar in form and proportion. 
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But the virtues, you fay, are alike. Yes ; and therefore they are not 
animals. Every animal adts of itfelf j but virtue does nothing of itfelf, 
but in communion with man. Again, all animals are either rational, 
as man, and the Gods •, or irrational, as the beads : fuppofe then the 
virtues were rational, yet they are neither men nor gods •, therefore they 
are not animals. Every rational animal does nothing but when incited 
by fome fpecious view j from this impulfe it contracts a power ; and 
this power is confirmed by ajjent: (I will explain what I mean by af~ 
fent. It behoves me to walk; accordingly I walk; having ficfl con- 
fulted with myfelf, and approved my own opinion : or it behoves me 
to fit, accordingly I fit.) But this affent or felf-will is not in virtue. 
For take prudence by way of example (e) ; it behoves me, I fay, to 
walk •, now this belongs not to its nature : for prudence looks not out 
for itfelf, but for him whofe it is : it can neither walk nor fit ; there- 
fore hath not in itfelf the power of aflent ; and what hath not aflent 
is not an animal. 

If virtue be an animal, it is a rational animal, but it is not rational 
therefore not an animal. If every virtue be an animal and every virtue is 
good, then every good is an animal. This our Stoics avow. To fave 
a father is good; to fpeak wifely in the fenate is good, and to decree 
juftly, is good : therefore to fave a father, is an animal ; a wife fpeech 
is an animal ; and fo far will this matter go, that it is impofiible to 
refrain from laughing. Prudently to be filent, and to fup well, is 
good ; therefore to be filent, or to eat a good fupper, is an animal. 

I muft divert myfelf a little more with thefe fooleries, thefe fubtle 
triflings. If juftice and fortitude be animals, they are certainly terref- 
trial. Now every terreftrial animal is fubjedt to cold, hunger, thirft j 
therefore juftice is cold, fortitude is hungry, and clemency thirfteth. 
Why fhould I not afk them further, what is the fhape of theft animals ? 
Is it that of a man, or of an horfe, or of a wild beaft ? If they fuppofe 
it round, as they fuppofe God (f), I would afk whether avarice, luxury, 
and madnefs, are equally round ? for thefe likewife they fuppofe to be 
animals. Having given them this rotundity, I would further afk them 
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whether prudent walking be an animal or not ; but on their principle 
they cannot deny it : they muft acknowledge that walking is an animal, 
and indeed round and complete (g). 

But that you may not think me a deferter, and here fpeak without 
book and authority, know, that there was a difpute between Cleanthes 
and Chryfippus upon this very point of walking : they could by no 
means agree. CJeantbes faith, that there is a fpirit that a£ls from the 
principal, or fuperior and governing part of the foul, quite down to the 
feet. Chryfippus , that it is this very principal itfelf that adds (/&). 
Why may not every one therefore after the example of Chryfippus main- 
tain his own opinion, and laugh, if he pleafes, at the fuppofed infinity 
cf animals, which the whole world could not contain ? 

But the virtues, they fay, are not many animals, hut yet are animals % 
for as a man may be both an orator and a poet and yet be but one man', fo 
ihefe virtues are animals though not many animals : the fame mind is jujl, 

* and prudent , and brave, as it refpedlively bears itfelf with regard to each 
' virtue . Here then let us end the difpute : I join iffue with them ; for 
nt prefent I allow the foul to be an animal, referring what I have to fay 
'•on this matter to another opportunity : but I deny that every aBion of 
it is an animal : for otherwife all words will be animals, and all verfes; 
for if a prudent Ijpeech be good, and every good an animal, then is 
fpeech an animal. So a prudent verfe is good : but every good is an 
-animal, therefore every verfe is an animal : therefore 

Arna virumque cano Trojac qui primus ab oris (Viig. 1. i.) 
is an animal, which they cannot fay is round; becaufe it hath fix feet. 
Really this is fuch fine fpinning, that the more I confider it the more I 
laugh : efpecially when I fancy a folecifm, a barbarifin, and a fyllogifm, 
nre animals ; and, painter like, affign to each of them a feveral face, 
which I think bed fuits them. Yet thefe are the things, Lucilius , 
which we fo earnestly difpute upon with knitted brows, and a wrinkled 
forehead. I cannot here fay with Ccecilius, O t rides ineptiae (/’), veretebed 
striffingJ ridicuhc funt; it i~s rather ridiculous. 
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Let us therefore treat of fomething ufeful and falutary, and invefti- 
gate the way that leads to virtue : teach me not that fortitude is an ani- 
mal, but that no animal (at leaft man) can be happy without fortitude; 
i. e. unlefs he be ftrong and refolute againft all cafualties, and by fe- 
rious meditation hath, in fome meafure, quelled all accidents* before 
they reach him. What is fortitude t the impregnable fortrefs of hu- 
man imbecility : fo that whofoever is furrounded by it, he ftands fecure 
in the fiege of life : for he makes ufe of, and depends upon, his own 
ftrength and weapons. I will here tranferibe an excellent fentence from 
our Pofdonius-, Non eft quod unquam'fortunse armis putes te efle tutum, 
tuis pugna contra ipfam, fortuita non arment; Never truji to, or think 
yourfelf fafe, in the defenfive arms of Fortune , but oppofe her with your 
own ; Chance provides us none. Therefore, however armed we may be 
againft our enemies, we are ftill unarmed againft Fortune. 

Alexander indeed fpoiled and put to flight the Perfans, the Hyrca - 
nians, the Indians , and every nation eaftward to the great ocean. But 
he himfelf having flain one friend ( Clitus ) and loft another ( Hepbajlion ) 
lay in darknefs ; at one time detefting his cruel and wicked adtion, at 
another time his lofs. The conqueror of many nations was overcome 
himlelf by anger, and forrow. For fuch was his ambition, he had 
rather have all things under his command than his paflions. O, how 
blind, how erroneous are men, who defire to extend their dominion 
beyond the feas, and think .themfelvcs happy, if, by the afliftance of 
their foldiery, they can be mafters of many provinces ; and add conti- 
nually thereto ; ignorant at the fame time of what is truly a great and 
godlike kingdom. To command ourflces, is the greateft empire in the 
world. 

Teach me, what a facred thing is jvf.ee-, which always regards the 
good of another, alking nothing for lurfclf, but felf-exerciic. She 
muft have no connection with ambition and glory; but reft fatisned with 
felf-complacency. Let a man perfuade himfelf above all things, that 
it behoves him to be juft, without hope or defire of a recompence. 
Nor is this enough; let him further perfuade himfelf, that he muft 
3 voluntarily 
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voluntarily incline to this the faireft of all virtues; fo that all his 
thoughts be as averfe as poffible, from any private advantage (£). You 
muft not think that the reward of any juft action is greater than the 
a&ion itfelf. This too, be fure to fix in your mind, what I before 
hinted, that it is nothing to the purpofe, how many are privy to, or 
witneftes of, your juft and righteous dealing. They who are defirous 
to have their virtues blazoned abroad, labour not for virtue, but fame . 
You would fain have the honour of being thought a juft man ; but 
Indeedit may fo happen, that juftice may be attended with infamy ; 
and then, if you are wife, you will take delight in triumphing over un- 
juft difgrace. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



* Unlefs we toad manifeft teflimonies of it, (a sMurct. obfervrs) we could fcarce think it credible^ 
that any Fo ridiculous an opinion fhould have been darted as that which here Seneca laughs at, and 
■confutes. For what can be more abfurd than to fuppofe that not only the foul is an animal ; (if fo, it 
mud then have another foul to animate it, and that another, and fo on for ever) but that all virtues, 
"vices, thoughts, and affections, are animals. Yet this opinion, ridiculous and abfurd as it is, was 
held and maintained for truth, by the principal mafters among the Stoics, thofe fevere cenfors, thofe 
long-bearded doctors, thofe props and fupporters of wifdom. Nor did they ftop here, butfuppofed 
that quality , quantity , figure, and the like were all animals . This then is the folly which Seneca 
■endeavours to confute in this Epidle: and concludes admirably in praife of juftice ; and with cau- 
tioning his reader againd wading his time in the foregoing trifles. There is alfo extant a fliort com- 
mentary among the vcdtvopu'x of Xdalen, wherein this very opinion is ridiculed and condemned. 
The title of it is, 'On 0! tojothtu djupaiou 

{a) Phsecaflatum palliatumque; wearing <w bite ftxes and a cloak , particularly th e Greek philofo- 
jphers, as didinguifhed from the Roman fandals and gown. Phsecafia norum vetera ornaments 
deorum. Juv^iii. 218. 

(b) The word animalis comes from anima ; and that from animus ; as agna from agnus. The 
difference between animus and anima , though not always obferved, feems to be that b y anitna they 
*inderftood that power of the foul which giveth life and fenftbility ; and by animus , that which giveth 
etnderft ending, wifdom, and the like. 

\c) This, I think, may, in fome meafure, be applied to the great myftery that faith requires us 
*0 believe in the Chriflian feheme, I and my father are one . John, x. 30. 

f The Hydra and Chimara , two poetical monflers j the former, a ferpent in thegardenof the 
SLIe (per ides : 

Mighty in hulk, and terrible in lock t 

That aim'd with J calcs, and in a dreadful fad, 

fTwin'd round the tree, and watch'd the growing cold. Creech Lucretius , 5* 35. 
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The latter was fuppofed to have, 

■ - A lion's bead, a ferpent's tail , 

A goaty the middle of the fancied frame. 

And fill with fcorcbing noftrils breathing flame* lb. 5. 960. 

(d) This indeed is (as Lipfius obferves, mirandum, flu pend am, divinum) •wonderful , amazing, 
divine . The late ingenious Mr. Hogarth , in his Analjfis of Beauty hath applied the like obfcrva- 
tion to the human face ; which he calls a compofed variety ; for a variety uncompofed and without 
defign is confufion and deformity, p, 17. 

(e) Puta enim prudentiam animal efTe. Muret . Puta animal prudentiam efle; but this is to 
fuppofe the thing in queftion : Gronovius therefore reads with the MSS. puta prudentiam efle, i, e. 
faciamus periculum in prudentia. 

(f) Seneca here feems to be witty upon his brethren the Stoics, with whom the world was both an 
animal and God. Concerning which Varro faith, Quomodo poteft rotundas efle, fine capite, fine 
pneputio. But Plato likewife was of this opinion ; yet in Timeeus he writes, that it wants ears and 
eyes and feet , becaufe God wantetb not any inftruments of this kind, as compelling and continuing all 
things in bimfelf And to this both Varro and Seneca feem to allude. Gentil. 1 . a. Parerg. 

(g) In the fenfe of Horace ; tot us, teres, atque rotundas. S. II. 7. 

(b) This principal or governing part of the fool, fome ( Ariftotle , Plato, Pythagoras, Hippo crat us) 
place, to tI ruiTtp* opatpo -.JV itifctM, in the bead ; but the Stoics (Empedocles, Parmenides , and 
Democritus) place it in the heart . — Thus Aufonius ; 

Mens quae coelefti fenfu rigat emeritum cor : 

Cor vegetum, mundi inftar habens, animae vigor ac vis* 

80 the Epicureans , Lucret. iii. 139. 

Sed caput efle quafi et dominari in corpore toto 
Confilium quod nos animum mentemque vocamus | 

Idque fitum media regione in peltaris haeret. 

— I muft aflirm the foul and mind 
Make up one Jingle nature clofely join'd : 

But yet the mind’s the head, and ruling part. 

Call'd Reafon, and ’ tis footed in the heart * Creech. 

(/) O trifles ineptias] T urpe eft difficiles habere nugas, 

Et flultus labor eft ineptiarum. Martial. 

(k) Like the fummary of all Chriftian virtues. Charity , i t feeketh not her own* i. Cor. 13 , 
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On Language , Style, and Compofition . 

You are pleafed to afk me, Lucilius , how it cornea to pofe that at 
certain times the public language becomes corrupt ; and whence it is 
that the minds of men are fo fickle, and inclined to error ; as at one 
Vol. II. Qjj time 
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time to delight in pompous, fwelling expreffions, and at another, the 
fpeech is fo frittered into quavers, that when they talk, you would ra- 
ther think they were finging : why, at one time, bold and extravagant 
periods have been in vogue; and, at another, broken fentences, fo very 
eoncife, that much more is underftood than exprefied ; and why, in 
another age the ufe of metaphors, and other figures of fpeech, by too 
frequent ufe, have been moll immoderately abufed. The reafon is this, 
which you have often heard, and which is become proverbial among 
the Greeks , Talis hominibus fuit oratio, qualis vita, as is the life of a 
man, fuch is his difcourfe (a). As then the behaviour and actions of a 
man are, for the moft part, anfwerable to their difcourfe, fo the com- 
mon dialed! is oftentimes an imitation, or the refult of public manners. 
- — When a government hath loft all regard to difcipline, and given 
itfelf up to delicacies, it betrays its luxurious difpofition by ribaldry 
and wantonnefs of fpeech ; I mean not of one or two particulars, but 
as it is received and approved in general. 

The foul and the underftanding are feldom of two different colours : 
if that be found, fedate, grave, and temperate; this likewife will be 
moderate and fober : but where that is corrupt and vitiated, this alfo 
is affedted. See you not, when the foul languifheth, how liftlefs the 
body is ? the limbs become feeble, and the feet drag heavily along : 
that, if it be effeminate, the little mincing ftep difcovers the infirmity; 
whereas when it is vigorous and adtive, the ftep is more free and bold : 
or, if it be mad, or what is akin to madnefs, if it be pafiionate, how 
turbulent is every motion ! Men in fuch a ftate, never walk, but are 
hurried along; fo affedted is the underftanding by the difpofition of the 
foul: nor can it be otherwife ; fince'it wholly depends upon, and is 
blended with it; it is entirely formed by this, ever obeys it, and feeks 
no other law of adtion, but what this commands. 

The mariner of Mecanas' living is too notorious than, at this time, 
to need a defcription. How prettily he walk’d! hew delicate he was! 
how delirious to be gaped upon ! how unwilling to conceal any of his 
foibles ! Well then ; and was not his difcourfe as diffolute as his life ? 

Yes; 
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Yes j he had as much affedtation and vanity in his fpeech, as in his 
drefs, his equipage, his houfe, and his wife. He was indeed a man 
of great abilities (b), had he properly applied them; had he not ftudied 
an obfcurity of ftyle, though at the fame time it feemed to flow with 
an air of elocution. Yqu will find him therefore talking like a drun- 
ken man, intricate, and roving from one idea to another, and taking 
amazing liberties. I will give you a fpecimen, (from his book de 
cultu fuo.J 

— — Quid purius (c) 

Amne, fylvifque ripa comantibus, 

Vides ut alveum lintribus arent (d) 

Verfoque Vado remi iciant hortos ! 

Quid fi quis fceminae cirro crifpatae 
Labris columbatur incipitque 

Sufpirans, cervice et lapfae fanatur. 

More tyranni irremediabilis 
Rimantur fadtio, epulis lagen&que 
Tentant domos, et faepe mortem exigunt, ' 

Geniumque fefto vix fuo teftem. 

Tenuis cerei fila et crepacem molam 
Focum mater aut uxor invelliunt. 

What can be purer than the running fir earn 
Whofe banks with a leafy coverture are Jkreend ? 

See how they plough the channel with their fitifis , 

And row o'er the reflected gardens ! 

What if fame pretty damfel, twifis and curls 
Her jetty locks , and with her pouting lips 
Bills like a dove y and now begins tofigh , 

That none are fmitten with her beauteous bloom /— 

Tyrants implacable , and their fell f aft ion 
Pry into ev'ry corner of the houfe , 

For fome rich fiaggon, or fuch delicates 
As they can find and oftentimes exaft 
Death of the owner s — — 

The Geniuls fcarce is witnefs to his own feafi t 
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When by the glimmering of a fender taper , 

5 The mother , or the wife , invefi the hearth , 

Loud-cracking with the falt-befprinkled meal.— 

When you read fuch affetted and hyperbolical fluff, do you not imme- 
diately conclude, that it muft come from one , who always goes about 
the city in a loofe robe (?) ? For even when he was Regent in the ab- 
fence of Augufus , he gave orders in a dilhabille : from one, who in the 
palace, in the forum, in the tribunal, and in every public affembly, 
appeared with his face muffled, fo that nothing could be feen but his 
ears. Like a runaway, as reprefented in a comedy (f ) : from one, who, 
(during the tumult of a civil war, when the whole city was alarmed, 
and even in arms) walked carelefsly about the ftreets, attended with 
only two eunuchs, better men however than himfelf : from one, who 
a thoufand times married his wife (g). — The foregoing expreflions, fo 
wretchedly conftrudted, fo ungrammatical, and negligently thrown out, 
repugnant to every manner of writing, fliew that his morals were not 
lefs flrange, depraved, and Angular. 

He was remarkable indeed and highly commended for his tendernefs 
and good-nature. He made no ufe of the fword, and abftained from 
fhedding blood : nor in any other refpe<5t did he take an unpermitted 
liberty. And yet this efteem and praife he himfelf entirely fpoiled by 
that monftrous affectation of delicacy in his difcourfe. For he appeared 
from hence to be a meer Fribble , rather than mild. Such obfcurities 
in expreflion, fuch uncouth words ; the meaning of them fometimes 
great and fublime, but quite enervated in the delivery, plainly fliew to 
any one that obferves them, that the man’s head was certainly turned by 
too great a flow of happinefs; which indeed is fometimes the fault of 
the man, and not 'feldom of the times. 

Where the happinefs of a ftate hath univerfally fpread around the 
principles of luxury; men firft begin to be more curious in drefs and 
outward ornament; next, extravagant expcnce and care are beftowed 
upon their houfes, in order to make them as airy as their country- 

feats i 
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feats j that their walls iftay fliine with the richeft marble from foreign 
countries; that the roofs may be embellifhed with gold; and the fplen- 
dor of the pavement be anfwerable to that of their ceilings : after this 
they are exceeding nice in their furniture. From hence they proceed 
to fet out their tables magnificently with the moft coftly di(hes ; and 
commendation is fought from novelties, and the changing of antient 
cuftoms, that fuch things as were ufed to be ferved up firft, fhould now 
come in the laft courfe ( 6 ) : and fuch as were prefcnted to the guefts at 
coming in, are now referved for their going away. 

When the mind has got an habit of difdaining things in common ufe, 
and looking upon them as mean and vile, it then feeks out for new lan- 
guage alfo; and brings into play again fuch words as are antique and 
obfolete ; or coining new ones, introduceth ftrange uncouth terms, or 
wreft fuch as are known, to another meaning. Any word newly come 
in vogue is efteemed elegant, and metaphors every day grow more bold 
and frequent. Some are very concife in their exprefiions, and expert to 
be admired for leaving the hearer in fufpenfe : others are as much too 
prolix, fpinning out their meaning to an intolerable length. Some 
men are cautious of falling into vice, (as they generally do, who in- 
tend any thing great) but at the fame time love the vice itfelf. When- 
ever therefore you find men delight in loofe difcourfe, you may be af- 
fured they are not found in their morals. As the luxury of entertain- 
ment, and expenfive drefs, are a certain fign that the ftate is decaying ; 
fo a licentioufnefs of fpeech, if frequent, fhews alfo, that the minds of 
the people, that delight in fuch conversion, are in a bad way. 

You ought not to wonder, that this corruption of language is received 
as well by the great vulgar as the fmall ; for they differ not in judgment 
but in drefs and fortune. This is rather what you fhould wonder at, 
that they not only praife what is vicious, but the vices themfelves. For 
this is ufual : there was no wit palling, however loofe and farcaftical, 
but what eafily obtained pardon (/). Point me out any man you pleafe, 
of note and reputation, and I will tell you, wherein, the age he lived 
in, winked at his foibles, or knowingly diflemblcd them. I will give 
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you fome, I fay, of the greateft renown, who have been reputed mod 
excellent men, and propofed as admirable examples; whom yet if a 
man pfefumes to examine and cenfure, he will quite demolish them; 
for fo many vices are blended with their virtues, that it will be difficult 
to feparate them. 

Add now, that language bath no certain criterion : the cuftom and 
fafhions of the place, which are perpetually changing, make likewile a 
change in the language: many affedt to borrow words from another 
age ; they fpeak in the antient ftyle of the twelve tables. Gracchus , 
and CraJJ'us, and Curio of a later date, are too polite and modem for 
them. They go back as far as Appius and Coruncanus (b). Some, on 
the other hand, while they approve of nothing but what is trivial arid 
in common uie, fall into meannefs : both of them faulty, in a different 
way ; as much indeed as if they were to ufe in their difeourfe, the moff 
pompous, high-founding, and poetical expreffions, in order to avoid 
the more neceiTary and common words ; the one I fay is as faulty as the 
other. The one drefleth himfclf like a coxcomb ; the other like a 
Have : the one picks the hair from the legs; the other not lo much as 
from the arm-pits. 

Let us pate on now to compofition. What a number of faults could 
I here point out to yon ? borne approve of a rough and crabbed ftyle ; 
whatever fentence flows in a l'.nooth and more plcafing ftrain, they pur- 
pofely fling it out. They would have no period without its ruggednefs. 
1 hey think it manly and ftrorg, when it ftrikes the ear with an unequal 
found. Of others, it cannot be called compofition but modulation. 

4 * 

fo foft and foothing is the ftrain. An 1 why need I mention thatlort of 
compofition, in winch fome principal words are poftponed, and come 
creeping in at the end of a fentence? Or that which is fmooth through- 
out, and clear in the clofe, like Cicero’s ending with a gentle cadence, 
and anfwering his ufual manner and ineafure ? Sentences in general are 
not only faulty, when they are either weak and puerile, or fo bold and 
lufeious as not to preferve decency and modefty; but if they are too 
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florid, or too foft and fweet, without any point or defign, they arc no- 
thing more than mere found. 

Now thefe are the faults which are introduced by fome one who is 
reputed eloquent : whereupon others imitate him, and fo on, from one 
to another. Hence, Sallujl being in vogue, curt fen tences, unexpedted 
cadences, and obfcure brevity, were reckoned beauties. Arruntius ', a 
man of uncommon frugality, who wrote the hiftory of the Punic wars, 
was a follower of Sallujl , and became eminent in that mode of writing. 
Sallujl hath fomewhere this expreffion, exercitum argento facit, byjilver 
he made an army , i. e. he raifed an army by bounty-money. Arruntius 
began to be fond of this expreffion j and therefore ufed it in almoft 
every page. He fays in one place, Fugam noftri fecere , Our men made 
a Jligbt : in another, Hiero rex Syracufanorum bellum fecit, Hiero, 
king of Syracufe, made •war. . In another. Quae audita Panormitanos 
dedere Romanis fecere , Which things being heard , made the Panormitans 
furrender to the Romans. 1 had a mind to give you this tafte of him; 
but his whole book is compofed in this manner. 

Such words as are very rare in Sallujl are frequent in Arruntius, and 
ufed perpetually, even when there is not the lcaft occafion for them. 
Sallujl fell upon them accidentally, but Arruntius fought them. And 
you fee the confequence, when any one takes an error for his model. 
Sallujl had faid, Aquis hiemantibus, the waters being wintry j upon 
this, Arrunteus , in his fir ft book of the Punic war, is pleafed to fay, 
Repente tempeftas hiemavit, on a fudden the Jlorm wintered : and in an- 
other place when he would tell you that it was a cold year, he faith, 
totus hiemavit annus, the whole year was winter. And again, Inde 
fexaginta onerararias, leves prater militem, et neceflarios nautarum, 
biemante Aquilone, mifit. From thence , befide the foldiery, and neceJJ'ary 
mariners , he fent away fixty merchantmen , during the winter of the north 
wind. In ffiort, he thrufts this word in, where-ever he has an opportu- 
nity. Sallujl fomewhere fays, Inter arma civilia asqui boni fames petit. 
Even amid civil broils be feeks the glories of a good and jujl man. Arrun- 

tius couM not refrain from laying hold of thefe words, and forthwith 
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inferts in his firft book, ingentes efle fumas de Regulo, great were the 
glories of Regulus. 

Thefe however and the like quaint expreflions, that are picked up by 
imitation, are not figns of a luxurious fancy, or a corrupt mind; for 
they mult be proper, and naturally his own, from whence to judge of 
an author’s affections. The fpeech of a paflionate man is paflionate, 
and the more violent according as he is irritated : as the fpeech of a 
fribble is delicate and flowing : as you may obferve in thofe, who pluck 
out what beard they have with knippers, or here and there a hair; or 
who fhave the lip clofe, and let the reft grow as it can ; who chufe 
their cloaks of fome odd colour, and are very confpicuous for the 
richnefs of their gowns ; and who defire that nothing they do fhould 
pafs unfeen; they invite and provoke every one to turn their eyes upon 
them, and care not how much you cenfure or laugh at them, if you 
vouchfafe to fee them. 

Such then is Mecanas, and fuch his ftyle, as it is of all thofe who 
err not accidentally, but knowingly and willingly. Now this arifes 
from a great defeCt of the mind. As in drunkennefs the tongue falters 
not, ’till fuch time as the mind is overpowered by its load, and reafbn 
is overfet or quite loft : fo this manner of fpeech (what is it elfe but 
drunkennefs?) is never impertinent, ’till the mind fails. This there- 
fore muft firft be cured ; as it is from this that fenfe and words flow; 
and from this the habit, the countenance, the gait : f o long as the 
mind continues found, the fpeech is robuft, ftrong, and manly; if 
this be dejeCted, all its dependents fink at once. 

Rcge incolumi mens omnibus una eft, 

Amiffo rupere fidem. — Virg. G. iv. 212. (Speaking of bees) 
While he (the King) furvives, in concord and content , 1 

‘ The commons live , by no divijions rent ; > 

But the great monarch , Beath, dijjolves the government . Dryden. ^ 
The mind, or foul, is our king within , while he is fife and well, the 
reft continue dutiful : they fubmit, and obey : when he wavers ever fo 
little, the reft fluctuate in doubt ; and when he gives himfelf up to 
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pleafure, his every art and action are enfeebled, and all his efforts look 
and languid. 

To go on with the metaphor Our foul is fometimes a king, and 

fometimes a tyrant : a king, when he obferves what is right and fit ; 
takes due care of the body committed to his charge, and commands 
nothing that is bafe, nothing that is mean : but when he is paflionate, 
covetous, or over-nice, he affumes a dire and deteftable name, even that 
of tyrant. Then do the unruly paffions feize him, and lollicit him 
inceffantly ; rejoicing at firft in their triumph ; as a people are apt to 
do, when they think themfelves happy in fome largefs from a tyrant, 
defigning to enflave them; and, being already full, accept of more 
than they can digefl. But when the difeafe hath more and mote con- 
fumed his flrength, and a relifh for pleafure hath funk deep into his 
marrow and nerves; elevated at the fight of thofe things, which his 
over-eagernefs, and too fond defires render him unfit for, inflead of en- 
joying them himfelf, he is contented with feeing others enjoy them; he 
Hands pimp to the lull of others ; and is only a witnefs of thofe de- 
lights, amid which he is ftarved by too great plenty. Nor is it fb 
grateful to abound in worldly pleafure, as irkfome, that he is not able 
to fwallow down fo great a preparation of dainties, or wallow with his 
troop of bawds and harlots : it grieves him to be deprived of the greateft 
part of his fuppofed felicity by the narrow receptacle of the body. 

But is not this madnefs, my Lucilius, that not a man of us thinks 
himfelf mortal, or refledts on his infirmities. Nay, that he does not 
know, he is but one. Behold our fmoking kitchens, and the fweating 
cooks running from fire to fire : could you imagine that it was for one 
belly, that provifions are making with fo great a buftle ? Behold our 
cellars and ftore-houfes, full of the vintages of many years ! Would 
you think that it was for one paunch that the wines of fo many confuls 
reigns, and of fo many different climates, are flored up for the fame 
purpofe ? Behold in how many places the earth is broken up ! how 
many thoufand hufbandmen are employed in digging and ploughing! 
Would you tli ink that it is for one belly that men fow both in Africa 
Vol. II. R r and 
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and Syria ? Believe me, we fhould be more healthful, and keep our 
defires within proper bounds, were each of us to reckon himfelf but 
one i and at the fame time to take dimenfions of his body; and learn 
that it cannot receive much, or retain it long. Nothing however 
can contribute more to temperance and moderation in all things, than 
frequent reflection on the brevity and uncertainty of life. What£oever 
you do, think on mortality. • 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



{a) So, Plato, *0 tot i Aoyct touth v rfoorof. And Solon, Tif Ko yot tlJlvKor Sfdj t St 
And yet Era/mus fays he knows not what this proverb is in Greek, unlefs It be 
Ay/ r o( %a:otxjip *tc A ay* 

Euripides , much to the fame purpofe, fxasfd. yap As**'. Solomon frequently, tbt tongue cf 

the wife vfetb knowledge aright, but the mouth of fools pouretk out foolifhnefs . Prov. i£. 2. Tec 
heart of fools proclaimeth foolijhnefs • xii. 23. 

(£) Sen. Ep. 19. Fitzojbcrne't Lett. 

(r) I have given you the words as they (land in Muretus's edition 5 but to extract a teeming mean, 
ing from fuch nonfenfe, I have tranflated them from conje&ure and the various readings — al. quid 
turpius.— Remittant hortos, al. remigant..— Colubratur — laxa feratural. ferantur. — Nemotyranni 
al. nemore, ne more.—— They are fuppofed to be (imperfedl) hendecafyllables 1 and the tente* 
relating to fome tyrant's behaviour.— 

[d) As in Virgil, viii. 96. Viridefque fecat placiilo jequore filvas, 

— and cut refit Red forefis on the waves. Lauderdale, 

Alike bold, avKoua ts uvclv. Arifnph. Av. 1400* 

Cutting the fhorelefs furrows of the air . 

(r) Imprtbc, quid tandem tunica: nocuere folutrc? 

Aut tibi ventofi quid nocucre finus? 

(f) As it was ufual for the fribbles of that age to cover their heads with their gown to keep" #/F 
the fun. 

Ut ifti Grrcci palliati capite operto qui ambulant. Plant . Cure. 

And Plutarch cenfuring the freed man of Porxpey, fays, Domino fhnte accumbebat twr // dr* 7 
kat fit 7ii< Kifataii id \kk . /3p. And Pctronius defcribing Trimalchio ; Pallio coccino adrafum in- 
duferat caput, we could not refrain from laughing, when we faw his bald pate peeping out of a fear let 
mantle . See Lipf. Amphuhcat. xx. 

(^) Terentla — Somewhat hyperbolical; from their perpetual quarrels and divorces* 

(i b ) This Martial obltrves with regard to lettice, ora f.ilad : 

Clundere quae menfas la&uca folcbat avorum. 

Die mini, cur ncilras inchoat ilia, dape., i 
The fallad now comes frfi ; in ages pafi, 

Cur ancefiors ref ru'd it to the lafi . 

Plutarch , (Sympol. viii. 9.) recouping the caufes of new dile^fcs alledges this as one; the cofl 
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toms of the antients being nore wholcfome. Tei'/v x. r. A. T be change of order in our feeding 
has a great influence on the alteration of our bodies ; the cold courfes , as they *11 sere called , formerly con - 
Jifting nf oyflers , lobfters y fallad , and the like , now make the firft courfe, whereas they were formerly th% 
l aft. I know not but that I may obferve the reverfe of our Englilh pudding* 

(/) See IV ebb > on painting, p. 66. 

(4) A p pi us Claudius , Conful. U. C. 489.' Coruncanus , the firftwho from a Plebeian was mad* 

Pont if ex Max . U. C. 489. Liv. Id. 

Si tibi vetu atis tantus eft amor, pari ftudio in verba prifea redeamus, quibus Salii canunt, 
et auguras aves confulunt, et Decemviri tabulas condiderunt. Jamdudum his renuntiatum eft, et 
fucceflio temporum placita priora mutavit. Symmach. iii. 44. If you have fuch an ajfe&ion for 
antiquity , let us return to the old language , in which the Salii fung their hymns , the Augurs confulted 
the birds , and the Decemviri formed the twelve tables . Theft have long flnee been renounced ; and a 
fuccejjion of ages bath changed the old decrees • 

(/) Atque ita hircum olet, Lipflns. 






EPISTLE CXV. 

* 

Qn the fame. And the Beauty of Virtue . 

I WOULD not have you, my Lucilius, too curious and follicitouS 
concerning ftyle and compofitiqn. Many things of much greater im- 
portance call for your attention. Confider rather the matter than the 
manner of your writing. I could wifh that you were more employed 
in thinking than in fcribbling $ efpecially if you fo think, that you may 
apply your thoughts more and more to your own good j and feal, as it 
were, the fubftance of them on your heart (a). 

Know that when you fee or hear a laboured and over-nice ditcourle, 
that the mind of the author is taken up with trifles and vanity. The 
truly great mah is more remifs and free* in whatever he is pleal'eti to 
utter you will find more of confidence and folidity, than careful curio- 
fity. You have feen and you know, many fmart fellows, whof. ! cards 
and locks are drefled with the niceft art, as if juft taken out of a band- 
box (^). From fuch, you can expedt nothing that is manly, r othin ' 
folid. Speech is the image of the mind (c) : if it be clipped and 
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trimmed (</) very fpruce, depend upon it the mind is not finccre and 
found. Sprucenefs and affectation are not manly accompli fhments. 
Could we infpedt the foul of a good man, how fair, how beautiful, holy, 
magnificent, and plcaling would it appear! Juftice ftiining here, and 
there Fortitude! here Temperance, and there Prudence! Betides thele. 
Frugality, Continence, Forbearance, and Liberty, and Courteoufnefs, 
and (who would think it?) Humanity, that fo rare and the choiceft 
good in man, would then thine in their full luttre. And then, O ye 
Gods! what grace, what weight and authority, would dilcretion and 
elegance, that 1110ft eminent qualification ! add unto the reft ? No one 
would think him amiable, but who at the fame time thought him 
venerable. 

And was any one to view this image, in yet an higher and more 
brilliant light than all worldly glories can give, would he not ftand 
aghaft and furprized, as at the fight of fome deity, and tacitly pray, 
that he might behold him with impunity (c) ? And then invited by the 
benignity of her (virtues) afpeCt, kneel down and adore her; and 
having contemplated, and for fome time confidered the fame, as riling 
far above' the meafure of fuch things as the fight of mortals is ufed to* 
her eyes fparkling with a mild indeed, but yet a living flame, would he 
not with awe and reverence break out, in thofe words of Virgil. 

O quam te memorem, Virgo ! namque haud tibi vultus 

Mortalis, nec vox hominem fonat. 

Sis felix, noftrumque leves quaecunque laborem. 

O virgin, or vohat other name you bear 
Above that Jlyle ; O more than mortal fair ! 

Your voice and mien celefial birth betray!— 

Let not in vain an humble fuppliant pray . — 

She will be propitious and aflift us, if we duly honour her. But fhe is 
not honoured by the flaughtering of bulls (f), nor by the richeft offer- 
ing of gold and filver, or by gifts cafts into the treafury; but by a 
pious will, and integrity of heart. Every one 1 fay would be tran- 
fported with the love of her, were the) to behold her in her genuine 
beauty. But alas ! many things now ftand in our way, and either 
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dazzle our eyes with too great fplendor, or retain them fall in darknefs. 
But as the fight is wont to be cleared and fharpened by certain medi- 
cines ; fo were we to clear from the fight of the mind all impediments, 
we fhould be able to behold naked virtue in all her charms; though 
tabernacled in the body ; nay, though poverty, meannels of condition, 
and even infamy, flood between us : we fhould behold, I fay, her in- 
comparable beauty, though cloathed in rags. As on the contrary, we 
fhould fee iniquity, and the foul ruft of a cankered ttnndfgj- though 
beaming around with the fplendid rays of wealth, and though our eyes 
are dazzled with the falfe light of power and honours. 

Then fhall we underftand on what contemptible things we beflow 
our admiration j like children, who think glaring trifles of great value, 
and prefer their penny bracelets and toys to the love of either fathers- 
or brothers. What difference is there, as Arijlo fays, between them 
and us, unlefs that we are more expenfively filly, in being mad after 
pictures and ftatues ? They are pleafed with the fhells and little fiones 
of various colours that are found on the fea-fhorej and we with the 
variegated marble pillars, whether brought from Sandy Egypt or the 
deferts of Africa , they form a grand portico, or fupport a capacious 
room for banqueting. But herein furely we are the more ridiculous ; 
fince when we fo greatly admire the walls inlaid with plates of marble, 
we know what is behind them, and what they ferveto hide; and thus 
it is that we impofe upon our eyes : for when we fpread the leafy gold 
upon our houfes, what is it but a mere counterfeit that fo delights us ; 
fince we know that beneath this fhew of gold is concealed vile and 
worm-eaten wood ? Nor are our walls and cielings only thus thinly 
ornamented ; but all that ftate in which you fee the great and noble fo 
proudly ftrut, is nothing' more than gilded happinefs (h). Look within, 
and you will learn that mifery and vilenel's lie concealed beneath this 
gawdy fhew of dignity (/). 

It is this very thing, gold, that firft raifed fo many judges and magi- 
ftrates ; and flill governs them with its bewitching charms : this, which 
from the time it firft grew into requefl* hath banifhed all true worth 
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and honour. Both as buyers arid fellers, we regard not how good a 
thing is, but what it will fetch upon fale. Profit is all ; incited by 
this we are both pious and impious; we follow What is right and fit, 
fo long as there are any hopes of gaining thereby, but are eafily drawn 
into vice, when it promifeth a greater advantage. Our parents originally 
inflilled into us a veneration for gold and filver. And this principle, 
being fowed in our minds when young, flrikes a deep root, and grows 
up with us : and then, all the world, in other refpedts of -different opi- 
nions, agree herein : this they are ever gaping after themfelves ; this 
they wifli for to all their relatives ; and this, as the greatefl of all human 
things, when they would appear grateful, they confecrate and offer up 
to the Gods. In fhort, the manners of men are fuch, that poverty is 
a curfed difgrace, and confequently defpifed by the rich, and hateful 
to the poor. 

To this befides are added the ingenious labours of the poets, who are 
for ever inflaming this affedlion in us, by recommending riches as the 
only ornament and honour of life. According to them it feems, that 
the immortal Gods cannot bellow greater bleffings, nor have greater 
themfelves : 

Regia folis erat fublimibus alta columnis 
Clara mieante auro. — fOv. Met. ii. i.) 

‘The fun s bright palace on high columns rais'd , 

With burnijti d gold, and faming rubies blaz’d. 

And behold his chariot. 

Aureus axis erat, temo aureus, aurea fummae 
Curvatura rotae, radiorum argenteus ordo. (107.) 

A golden axle did the work uphold. 

Gold was the beam, the wheels were orb'd with gold : 

The J’pokes in rows of filver. — Sewell. 

Laflly, the age they would have thought to be the bell and happieft, 
is flyled the Golden. Nor are there warning thofe among the tragic 
poets, who barter innocence, health and reputation, for gold. 

(k) Sine me vocari peffimum, ut dives vocer. 

An dives omnes quaerimus; nemo an bonus. 
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Non quare, et unde; quid habeat, tan turn rogant. 

Ubique tanti quifque, quantum habnit, fuit. 

Quid habere nobis turpe fit, quseris ? nihil. 

Aut dives opto vivere, aut pauper mori. 

Bene moritur, qui dum moritur, lucrum facit. 

Pecunia ingens generis humani bonum. 

Cui non voluptas matris, aut blandae poteft 
Par effe prolis, non facer mentis parens. 

Tam dulce fi quid Veneris in vultu micat 
Meritb ilia amores ccelitum atque hominum movet. 

Let me be. rich , and call me what you pleafc.-— 

But is he rich ? all cry. Not, is be good? 

They cfk not, why? or whence? but what be has . 

EJleem in all, is meafurd by the purfe. 

Say, what ' tis fcandahus to have ? why, nothing . 

If rich, I wijh to live j if poor, to die. 

'Tis h'e dies well, who can enrich bis heir . 

1 Money s the greatejl blejjing man can have. 

• Not the fweet pleafure that a mother feels , 

Or children give , or a deferving fire j 
Nor evn the Jparkling beauty of the fair , . 

Can rivat this delight of gods and men. 

When the latter part of thefe verfes were recited in a tragedy of Euri- 
pides, the whole audience rofe up tumultuoufly* and with great refent- 
ment condemned the adtor, author, and poetry. But Euripides fprung 
upon the ftage, and humbly begged their patience, ’till they fhculd fee 
the cataftrophe of the wretch who had made this extraordinary fpeech. 
It was Bellerophons (V.) (/), who here, from poetical juflice, met with 
that condign punifhment, which every guilty wretch feels in his own 

breaft. For avarice never efcapes with impunity. O what floods 

of tears, what inceflant toil does fhe exadt from her devotees ! How 
miferable does fhe make thofe who only live in expectation ! How 
much more miferable thofe, who have obtained their fondefl wifhes ? 
For behold ! what anxieties and daily cares attend on men, according to 
their feveral pofTeflions ! Money is often poflefled with greater torment 
3 * than 
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than that by which it was acquired. What bitter fighs do their lofles 
create ? which heavy as they fell upon them, dill feel heavier. Ladly, 
though fortune fhould take nothing from them, whatever the denies 
(hem further, is deemed a lofs. 

But all men think fuch a one happy , they call him rich, and ivijh them - 
felves in his condition. It may be fo. What then ? Do you think any 
one can be in a worfe condition, than the man who is envied by others, 
and wretched in himfelf ? I only with that all who are greedy of 
wealth, would ferioufly and honedly confer with the rich themfelves. 
I with that all who gape after titles and honours would confult the am- 
bitious; and fuch as have reached the fird date of dignity! Truly, I 
believe, they would change their minds ; as the great themfelves do, 
who are dill hunting after fomething, and condemning what they be- 
fore admired. For no one is contented with his own happinefs, tho* 
it flows in upon him to his wilh. Still do they complain of their wrong 
defigns, and unhappy fuccefs,* and had much rather be what they were 
before. 

• 

Therefore it is philofophy alone that can give this truly valuable 
blefling ; to do nothing that requires repentance. And this folid happi- 
nefs, which no temped can (hake, is not to be conferred, by the dudy 
of apt and well-chofen words, or a fweet fluency of difcourfe ; let it 
flow as it will, fo that the mind be calm and compofed ; fo long as this 
continues truly great, and firm in its own conl'equence, neglectful of the 
opinion of others; and enjoys complacency in thofe very things, that 
to others are difpleafing. Such a one edimates his proficiency in life by 
his conduit; and rightly judgeth that his knowledge is to be valued 
according to his not knowing, either how to covet, or how to fear. 
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ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



{a) Et veluti fignes] So the Greeks, t* putTA JY d:rKi tyita 7 nr 

tis Co tdoe iyMjjiauvQiAtvct* Bafil. The Latins fay ponere flgna. 

— Non eft mihi tempus aventi 
Ponere figna novis praecepds. — Hor . S. ii. 4. 1. 

I have not lei/ure now, to mdrk new rules . 

(£) De capfula totos] Lipfius . al. tortos. Scaliger reads it, Defcapulatos, and applies it to thofc 
who affett a loofe robe, or undrefs . 

Effluit efFufo queis toga laxa finu. Tibull. 1. 

Malthinus tunicis demiffis am bul at. Hor. S. i. 2. 25. 

— Walks with bis gown below bis beels . 

(0 O ratio vultus eft animi.] Much the fame with what he had faid in the foregoing EpifUe, 
Talis eft oratio, qualis vita. So Democritus ap. Laert. calls, fpeecb, tdfeokor th Cto, than which 
fays Erafmus nothing can be more juft. Man is known bj bis fpucb as brazen vefels by tbeir ringing. 
And to this Perflus alludes, 

- — Sonat vitium percufla maligne 
Refpondet viridi non cotta fidelia limo* iii. 21. 

A flaw is in thy ill-bak' d •veflel found, 

*Tis bollow, and returns a jarring found. Dry den. 

There is another fentence in Latin to the fame purpofe. 

Tale ingen i urn, qualis oratio. See Erafm. p. 1456. 

To which Terence alludes. — Nam mihi quale ingenium habeas, fuit indicium oratio. Heauton. 
We fay in Englifti, fpeecb is the picture of the mind. 

(</) Si circumtonfa eft] Varro in Fragm. Alii font circumtonfi et tord atque unttuli, ut man- 
gonis videantur efle fervi j others are fo trimmed and curled, that you would take them for tbe flenses upon 
fale. 

(*) Ut fas fit vidifle] So in Livy, 1 . 1. Proculus, at the fight of Romulus , (fuppofed to have 
been made a God) venerebundus adftitit, precibus petens, ut contra intueri fas e/Tet. It was the 
general opinion of all nations that no one can fee God ; according to that of the Evangelift — No man 
batb feen God at any time. 

In a Note (in my tranfiation) of Videts hymns, (publilhed in 1725) I have obferved. That when 
the Sbecbinab, or divine glory filled the tabernacle, Mofes could not enter therein but upon peril of 
his life. Exod. xl. 35. Nor could the Priefts afterwards enter the temple that was built by Solomon, 
when the glory of the Lord bad filled that boufe. ii. Chron. vii. 1. We under Aand therefore by his 
appearance to Jacob , Mofes, Sec. Gen. xxxii. 30. Exod. xxiv. 20, See . that fomewhat was obvious to 
their fenfes that plainly difeovered the more immediate prefence of God ; fo that they could no more 
doubt of it, than of one talking with them face to face; not that there was any fimilitude, whereby 
idolatry might pretend toreprcient him. Deut. iv. 15. Job, iv. 16. i. John, iv. 12. 

(f) So the Prophet Ifaiah , To what purpofe is the multitude of your facrifices unto me ? faith the 
Lord ; I am full of the burnt’ offerings of rams , and the fat of fed beafls ; I delight not in tbe blood of 
bullocks or of lambs , or of he goats , &c. Wajb ye, make ye clean , put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes ; ceafe to do evil; learn to do well ; feek judgment, yelieve tbe oppreffed ; judge tbe 
VoL. II. S f fatherlej c. 
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fatherlefs) plead for tbi widow.— Come now, let us reafon together , faith the Lord\ though your fins Be 
as fear let, they Jhall he white as fnow ; though they be red like crimfon, they Jhall he as wool . If. i. 
1 1—20. In burnt-offerings and facrifices thou hall had no pleafure. Heb. x. 6. Sec L Sam. 
xv. 22* Pf. xl. 6. li. 1 6. If. lxvi. 3, Heb. xv. 6. Matth. xii. 7. 

(g) ^Bruginoll animi veternum] al. aerumnofu But Gronovius alks what connexion there can 
be between malitiam, and aerumnofi, iniquity , and the being unfortunate ? They are aerumnofi, 
who undergo great hardlhips, which they did not deferve, as Hercules, Ulyffes, Regains ; let the 
paradoxical Stoics difpute what they pleafe, concerning the laft. This word, etrumnofus, belongs 
to Fortune, not to any fault or vice in the man. He therefore reads eeruginofi, and fupports it 
from the following : 

■ — Hie nigrae fuccus loliginis, hsec eft 
JErugo menu H or. S. 1 . 4. 100. 

■ Envy’s weed 

Thus Jhoots unfeeu, and ebooks fair friendjhip's feed. D uncomb.. 

Haec animos aerugo 

Cum femel imbuerit— Hor. A. P. 331. 

When this bafe ruft hath cruft ed o’er their fouls . Creech* 

. miferique aerugine captus 

Adlatras nomen - —M art. ii. 61. 

(^) Bra&eata felicitas] Veit. Gloffi Bratteam, feu Brafteam, tenuem auri argendque laminam 5 
m thin plate of gold or fiver. Brafteatum lacunar* Si don. i. 10. Mentis aureae di&um bradeatunu 
Plin. Paneg — Vid. Juret, ad Symm. I. i. Ep. 16. 

(/) Alluding to what King Jntigonus faid to a certain woman admiring his felicity, O mulier fi 
feias quantum mali fub fafeia ifta ( diademate) latent, ncc humi jacentem tollas : O woman, if* 
thou didft know what afflidions lie under this diadem, you would not ftoop to take it off the ground* 

(i) Sine me vocari . ] Gromov i us reads it, fine use, as 

— Pop ulus me fibilat, at mihi plaudO' 

Ipfe domi. Hor. S. i. r. 66. 

Let the poor fools bifs me, where’er 1 come, 

1 blefs myfelf, to fee my bags at home . Creech. 

Theie verfes are faid to be taken from different places, the latter from the Greek of Euripides * 
up. Stob. Sera. 89. 

■ ■ Zpwi, d%^\es(ia xeikkte too Cporot^ 
n'f Hi (hit itp Horae rosai i yoi 

7 Ov raid u arSpurototv, i $/Aec ram p* 

’Ei 1* i Kvrp/f TotvTor opSakputif op a 
’O v d-avfjL ipuTOf (ivftut dvrir rp tpetr. 

Pecunia, &c. 

(/) Lip fius oblerves, that if Seneca means here the poet’s Seller ophon, (Hor. Od. xii. 7. 1 j.) be 
cannot fee what gold has to do in the cafe. Belleropbou was punifhed for his pride and ambition* 
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EPISTLE CXVI. 

On the Affections and PaJJions. 

It hath often been difputed, whether it were better to have moderate 
affections, or none at all. W t Stoics are for difcarding them entirely: 
the Peripatetics are fatisfied with moderating or governing them. But 
for my part 1 cannot conceive how any degree of a difeafe can be thought 
healthful or beneficial. Be not afraid, Lucilius , I am not for depriving 
you of any of thole things you are unwilling to be denied. I will 
grant, nay, indulge you in thofe which you feek after and think ne- 
ceffary to life, as being both profitable and pleafant. I will detract 
only the vicious part. For when I forbid you to covet, I permit you 
to will fa) : that you may make the fame efforts with better courage 
and refolution, and better relifh fuch pleafures. Why not ? they will 
fboner attend you when you command, than when you ferve them. 

But it is natural , you fay, to be troubled at the lofs of a friend: for - 
give a while the tears that fo jujlly flow . It is natural to be concerned at 
the opinion of mankind ; and be made forrowful by adverjity. Why will 
you not allow fo jufl a dread , as is that of mens having a bad opinion of 
you ? There is no vice but what meets with an advocate; and which 
in the beginning is not foftened and palliated by fome excufe or other : 
but on this very account it fpreads the more. You will find it difficult 
to put an end to it, when once you have permitted a beginning. Every 
affe&ion is but weak and feeble in its firft rife : but felf-infligated it 
gathers ftrength as it proceeds. It is much eafier thereforeexcluded at 
fir ft than expelled afterwards. 

Who can deny but that every affection flows as it were (b) from a certain 
natural principle ? Nature bath committed us to the care and charge of 
ourfelves. True; but when we are too indulgent herein, we become 
faulty. Nature hath annexed pleafure even to things neceflary ; not 
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that we fhould affedt the fame for pleafure’s fake, but only that this 
acceflion might render fuch things as we cannot pofiibly live without, 
more grateful and acceptable to us. But when pleafure challengeth 
reception in her own right (c), it is then luxury. Therefore let us 
relift the affedtions at their firft intrufion (d) ; for, as I before obferved, 
they are much eafier rejedted at firft than when left to themfelves to de- 
part. Permit tne, you fay, to grieve in fome meafure, and in fome meafure 
to fear. But fuch meafure foon becomes unreafonable : nor can you 
check it when you pleafe. It may be fafe indeed for a wife man not 
to fet a guard upon himfelf : he can reftrain both his tears and his joy 
when he pleafes : but becaufe it is not fo eafy for us to return when 
we will, it is much better not to fet forward. 

Panatius (e), I think, gave an elegant and juft anfwer to a young 
man, who enquired of him, whether it was proper for a wife man to be 
in love. “ As concerning a wife man, faid he, we will confidcr that 
“ another time; but as for you and me, who are very far from deferv- 
•* ing that title, I think it would be better for us, as yet, not to ven- 
«* ture upon an affair fo turbulent, fo unmanageable, fo liable to enflave 
“ us to the will of another, and defpicable to itfelf. If the beloved 
“ objedt /hews us a particular regard, we are immediately more in- 
“ flamed with her tendernefs and good-nature; if /he de/pi/es us, we 
“ are fired with indignation and pride. The love that is too gracious 
“ is as hurtful as that which is too rigid and fevere. We are entangled 
“ by favour; and muft have a ftrong contention with difdain. Con- 
“ feious therefore of our own weaknefs, let us defift a while, and be 
“ quiet, nor truft our infirm mind to wine, or beauty, or flattery, or 
“ any the like attra&ive charm.” What Panatius here faith with 
regard to ‘love, I think applicable to all othcr’affedions. Let us avoid 
as much as we can, walking on llippery ground : we ftand not over- 
fteady on the more firm and dry. 

I know, Lucilius, you w ill here again retort upon us the common 
outcry again ft the Stoics. Ton promife us too great things which are un- 
ci tain able : you command impojjibUities . We are at bef but poor and infirm 
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mortals. This felf-dertial therefore is too hard a leJJ'on for us (f). We 
•will, we mujl , grieve a little : we mufl covet , but it fall be moderately : 
we mufi be fometime angry , but we will be appeafcd again. But do you 
know why the things commanded feem impoflible? I will tell you. 
It is becaufe we think them fo : but truly, they are not fo in fadt. 
We defend our vices, becaufe we love tL.m. And we had rather find 
out fome excufe for them than lhake them off. Nature hath given us 
fufficient llrength, if we would exert ourfelves in the ufe of it (g-): 
if we would colledt our forces, and employ them wholly for ourfelves,. 
at leaft not, as ufual, againfi ourfelves. We pretend we cannot , but the 
truth is, we will not . 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(«) The will, -according to the Stoics, is good, and reckoned among their furttW, pleafurabk 
habits . 

(£) $>uaji naturali principio] Seneca fays, quad, as it were, for if it was truly natural, it would 
be good. 

(r) Not as acceflary, but principal ; not as a fervant, but as miftrefs. 

(</) Intrantibus refiftamas] Sen. de Ira. i. 7. 8. Optimum itaque quidam putant temperare 
iram, non tollere. Optimum eft primum irritamentum protinus fpernere, ipfifque repugnare* 
feminibus, et dare operam ne incidamus in iram, nam ft cceperit ferre tranfverfos dimeilis ad 
falutem recurfus eft.— In primis, inquam, finibus hoftis arcendus eft, nam cum intravit et portis 
fe intulit, modum a captivis non accipit. An enemy is to be driven from ibe gates as foon as pojjible , 
for when they are once entered , they will make their own terms with the captives . Vid. Stobse. Scrm. i. 
Agell. xix. 12. Ariftot. Ethic, ii. iii. 

(e) A moft eminent and refpe&able profeffor of Stoicifm at Athens , to whofe writings Cicero 
acknowledges himfelf much indebted, in compofing his admirable treatife of Moral Duties . Melm. 
heel. p. 107. See Ep. 33. N. a. 

(f) Hard as it is, this undoubtedly is the Chriftian’s lcflon. Then faid Jefus to his difciples, if 
enty man will come after me, let him deny himfelf, and take up bis crofs and follow me. Matt. xvi. 24.. 
Mark viii, 34. Luke ix. 23. 

{g) l^ ot l ^ at twe are fufficient of ourfelves to think any thing as of ourfelves , but our fuffidency is of 
God. Who is able to make all grace abound towards you ; that ye always having a fupdcncy in all 
things , may abound in every good work. ii. Co*. iii. 5. ix. 8. And the Lord faid unto me, faith the 
fame Apoftle, my grace is fufficient for thee : for my Jlrengtb is made perfea in weaknefs. ii. Cor. xii. 9- 
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EPISTLE CXVIL 

A trifling Queftion ; •whether, jince Wifdom is good, it is good to be wife f 

Y O U certainly, Lucilius , will create much trouble both to yourfelf 
and me j and, while you do not intend it, draw me into ftrife and 
debate ; by pofing me with fuch queftions, as I cannot anfwer in the 
negative, without difobliging Tome of our own fedt ; nor in the affir- 
mative with a fafe confcience. 

You defire to know my opinion concerning that decree of the Stoics, 
that wifdom is a good, but to be wife is not. I will firft explain to you 
what the Stoics mean by this aflertion, and then freely give you my 
opinion. It is maintained by feme of us, that good is a body ; becaufe 
what is good, muft adt in feme fort ; and what adts is a body. Good 
profiteth, but in order to profit, fomething muft be done, and confe- 
quently whatever doth it is fomewhat, i. c. a body. Now wifdom they 
fay is good; it neceflfarily follows therefore that we muft alfo call it 
bodily , or fuch thing as hath a body. But to be wife , they range not 
under the fame predicament. It is incorporeal, and merely accidental 
to fomething elfe, i. e. to wifdom ; therefore of itfelf it doth nothing, 
nor profiteth. Why then, fay they, do we not affirm, that it is good to 
be wife ? We do affirm as much, only we refer it to that whereon it 
depends, i. e. to wifdom itfelf. 

Hear then what is faid by feme in anfwer to this j before I begin to 
fecede {a), and enlift myfelf in the oppofite party. By the fame means, 
fay they, neither to live happily is good j for whether they will or no, 
they muft anfwer upon their own principles, that an happy life is good, 
but to live happily, is not. It is further urged by feme in this manner. 
Would you be wife ? if fo, to be wife is a defrable thing, and nothing can 
be defrable but what is good. Here then they are obliged to change their 
terms, and to Hing in a fyllable which our language will not admit : 

what 
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what is goody fay they, is defrabky but what is only contingent to goody 
is to deferable; which , when we have attained goody is not required 
merely as goody but as an accejjion to the good required. I am not of the 
fame opinion, and cannot but think the abettors of it in the wrong j 
forafmuch as they are tied down to their firft point, and it is not lawful 
in deputations to change the terms. 

It is ufualrto allow a prefumptfae argument , and to look upon that as 
truth-, which feems fo to all men : as for inftance; that there are gods . 
(b) This we efteem as fuchj as it is a general opinion, implanted in 
the minds of all men ; nor is there any nation fo abandoned, as not to 
believe it. When we difpute likewife concerning the immortality of the 
foul ; it is no fmall argument with us, that all men agree in fearing* or 
reverencing the infernal deities. Here then I make ufe of the fame 
common perfuafion ; you will find no one who does not think that 
both wifdom and to be wife are good. I will not however do, as the 
cuftom is of thofe gladiators, who being overcome, in their laffc extre- 
mity appeal to the people. We will begin again to fight with our own 
weapons.. 

$ 

What is accidental to man is without the man, to whom it is acci- 
dental, or within: if within him, it is then a body, as much as that 
is, to which it is accidental; for nothing can happen to a man with- 
out touching him, and what toucheth, is body. If what happens be 
without t after it hath, happened, it retires, and what retires, hath mo- 
tion; and what hath motion, is body. You perhaps may expett me to 
fay, that the courfe is not one thing, and the running another; nor 
heat one thing, and to be hot another : nor light one thing, and to be 
illumined another. I grant that thefe things are not ftridtly the fame; 
yet neither are they of a different clafs. If health be a thing indiffe- 
rent, fo is likewife to be well : if beauty be indifferent, fo is it to be 
beautiful. If juftice be good, it is alfo good to be juft. If villainy 
be bad, it is alfo bad to be villainous;, as truly, as if blear eyes are a 
misfortune, it is alfo a misfortune to be blear-eyed. This is plain, 
forafinuch as the one thing cannot be without the other. To be wife. 
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is wifdom j and wifdom is, to be wife. So that it is fo far from being 
doubted, whether as one is, fuch is the other, that moil men think 
them one and the fame thing. 

But this I would afk further. Since all things are, good or bad, or 
indifferent, among which do you rank the being wife ? They (the 
Stoics ) deny it to be good: but it cannot be bad; it follows then that 
it muft be indifferent. But we call thofe things mean or indifferent, 
which may happen as well to a bad as to a good man ; as money, 
beauty, nobility. Whereas this, the being wife , cannot happen, or be 
affigned, but to a good man : therefore it is not indifferent : and it can- 
not indeed be bad, becaufe it cannot happen, or be affigned, to a bad man : 
therefore it is good. But it is nothing more, they fay, than an accident 
to wifdom. Is this then which you call being wife , what makes, or is 
made, wifdom ? Be it either adtive or paffive, it is ftill a body': for 
that which makes, and that which is made, is a body j and if it be a 
body it is good"; for this was all that you fuppofe wanting to it, to 
prevent its being a good * that it was not a body. 

The Peripatetics hold, that there is no difference between wifdom 
and being wife \ becaufe the one is included in the other. For do you 
think that any one can be wife , but he that hath wifdom ? or that any 
one can have wifdom, without being wife ? The antient Logicians 
iirft made a diflindtion between them j and were followed herein by 
the Stoics. What this is I will now inform you. 

A field is one thing, and to have a field, another. For why ? to 
have a field relates to the polfeffor, and not to the field : fo wifdom is 
one thing, and to be wife another. I fuppofe you will grant thele to be 
two things, the poffelfor, and the thing poffeffed. Wifdom is pof- 
feffed; he that is wife polTefleth it. Wifdom is, a perfedt mind, or what 
contains the higheft r.nd chief good, it being the whole art of life. 
What then is to be wife ? We cannot fay that it is a perfedt mind, but 
that it is contingent to fome one having a perfedt mind j fo that the one 
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is itfelf an upright mind; the other, as. it were, the having an Upright 
mind. 

There are t it is likewife laid, different natures of bodies ? as this is a 
man, and this a horfe : and thefe natures are attended with motions of 
minds declarative of bodies : and thefe motions have feverally fomething 
proper, and diftinguilhable from the bodies themfelves : as, I fee Cato 
•walking. This the fenfe of feeing difeovers to me, and my mind be- 
lieves it. It is a body that I fee, on which both mine eye and my mind 
are fixed. I fay afterwards, Cato walketb. I am not fpeaking now of 
body, but of fomething relative thereto ; which fome call a dialectical^ 
fome a declarative , and fome a dogmatical propofition. So, when I men- 
tion wifdomi I underftand thereby a body ; but when I fay, be is wife , 
I mean fomething relative to body. Now there is a great difference 
between the one and the other. Let us fuppofe then, for the prefent, 
thefe are two things ; (for as yet I do not declare my own opinion) 
what hinders that a thing, though it may be different, may yet be 
good? I before obferved, that a field is one thing, and to have a field, 
another. For the poffeffor, and the thing poffefied, are different in 
nature : thie is land, that is man. But in the two things we are de- 
puting about, there is no fuch difference, j as they are both of the fame 
nature ; he that poffeffeth wifdom, and the wifdom poffeffed. 

Befides, in the former cafe, what is had, and he that hath it, are dif- 
ferent j but in this, what is had, and what hath it, are the fame. The 
field is poffeffed by right, wifdom by nature; that may be alienated, 
and delivered up to another; but this departs not from its owner. It 
is not therefore confonant to reafon, to compare things that are difpa- 
rate. I was faying, they might be two things, and yet either of them 
good ; and you grant that wifdom and a wife man are two things, and 
either of them good. As then wifdom is good, and alfo the having wif- 
dom ; nothing hinders but that wifdom is the lame, and allb to have 
wifdom , i. e. to be' wife. For to this end I would be a wife man, that 
I may be wife . What then ? Is not this good, without which neither 
is that good ? You moil affurcdly fay, that wifdom, if not given for 
Vol. II. T t ufe. 
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ufe, is by no means acceptable. What then is the ufe of wifdom ? 
To be wife : this is what is moft precious and eftimable herein : take 
away this, and you will render it a vain, fuperfluous thing. If tor- 
ment be an evil, to be tormented alfo muft be an evil ; infomuch' that 
if that were no evil, neither would the confequence of it be fo. 

Wifiom is the habit of a perfedt mind ; to be wife is the ufe and ap- 
plication of fuch an habit. How then can the ufe of it not be good, 
when without the ufe it cannot be good itfelf? I afk again, is wifiom 
def ruble ? You grant it. And is the ufe of it defrable ? It. is like- 
wife granted; for you fay, you would not accept it, if denied the ufe 
of it. What is defirable is good ; to be wife, is the ufe of wifdom } 
as the ufe of elocution is to fpeak, and of the eye to fee ; fo, I fay, to 
be wife, is the ufe of wifdom ; but the ufe of wifdom is defirable, 
therefore to be wife is defirable; and if defirable, it is good. 

I have more than once condemned myfclf for imitating thofe I cen- 
fure, and wafting words upon what is felf-evident. Who can doubt 
but that if extreme heat be an evil, to be extremely hot is the fame ; 
and that if cold be an evil, fo is it, to be cold; and if life be good, to 
live is alfo good. All thefe trifling queftions about wifdom are cer- 
tainly not comprehended in wifdom’s felf. But it is ftill our duty to 
abide with her ; or if we have a mind to make an excurfion, fhe hath 
a large and copious field for us to rove in. Let us enquire into the 
nature of the Gods ; what feeds the ftars, and gives divers motions to 
the planets ; and whether our bodies are affedted according to thefe 
their motions; or whether they have an influence on the minds and 
bodies of all; whether the things we call cafual, are linked together 
in a certain chain of caufes ; or that nothing happens in this world 
inftantaneous, or without the direction of Providence. Thefe things 
however tend but little to the reformation of manners, yet they raife 
the mind ; and lift it up to the greatnefs of thofe things it is employed 
about ; whereas the foregoing difpute, and the like, leflen and deprcfs 
the mind; and are fo far from fharpening it, as you fuppofe, that they 
rather dull and debafe it. 
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Why, I pray you, do we fpend our care and diligence, fo necelTarily 
required and due to affairs of greater confequence, on what, for any 
thing we'know, may be falfe, and certainly is ufelefs ? What will it 
profit me to know, whether wifdom is one thing, and to be wife another ? 
At all adventures I will ftand the chance of this my wifti — may wifdom 
be your lot, and to be wife , mine ; and I doubt not but we fhall fare 
alike. Or rather, fhew me the way to attain knowledge in the follow- 
ing particulars : — tell me what I am to avoid, and what to purfue — by 
what ftudies I may ftrengthen, and fix the, as yet, wavering mind — 
and how I may difengage myfelf from thofe vices that turn and drive 
me from the right way — and how I may relieve thofe calamities that 
have broken in upon me. Or thofe that I have unwarily rufhed upon my- 
felf. — Inftrudt me how I may bear adverfity without fighing ; or prof- 
perity without making others figh. — How not to live in anxiety, con- 
cerning the laft and neceffary end of life, but to fly to it, when proper , 
as to a fure refuge. Nothing, in my mind, feems more abfurd and 
mean, than to wijh for death. For if you would live, why do you wifli 
to die ? if you would not live, why do you alk the Gods for what they 
gave you at your birth ? As it was then decreed that you fhould one 
day die, whether you will or no } (to be willing) to die is always in 
your own power j the one is impofed upon you by neceflity, the other 
is left to your approbation. 

In my reading I have met with a principle, ridiculous enough in thefe 
days, though wrote by a man, otherwife very learned and eloquent ; 
Ita, inquit, moriar quamprimum. Let me, fays he, die as foon may be. 
(e). Fond man I you defire what is your own. Let me die as foon as 
may be. Perhaps when you fay this, you are grown old and foolifh ; 
otherwife what fhould prevent you ? No one detains thee. Go off as 
you pleafe. Chufe fome proper inftrument of nature for this purpofe. 
Now thefe are the elements whereby this lower world is maintained, 
water, earth, air, and thefe are not more the means of life than they are 
the ways of death. Let me die as foon as may be. How foon would you 
have it be? What day do you aflign to this word foon ? it may poflibly 
happen fooner than you de^re. Thefe then are the words of a weak 
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mind catching at mercy and a longer life, in this Teeming detedation of 
it. He hath no mind to die, who wifheth for it. - Afk of the Gods, if 
you pleafe, life, and health : but if you had rather die, the fruit or 
ededt of death is to ceafe from wifhing. 

Let thele things, my Lucifius, employ our meditations, in order to 
form our minds thereto. This is wifdom j this is to be wife ; to meditate 
on life and death ; not to debate on fubtle trifles with idle difputations. 
So many quedions of great importance hath Fortune propofed to you, 
which remain as yet unrefolved. At prefent you only cavil. But how 
ridiculous is it to dand flourifhing your fword, when the trumpet calls 
you to battle ? Throw afide thele fportive weapons, thefe daggers of 
lath. There is need of the fword, and to engage in earned. Tell me 
by what means no forrow (hall afflict, no fear didurb, the mind — by 
what means I may difeharge my bread of this heavy load of fecrct de- 
fires . Something mud be done. 

What fay you ? Wifdom is good ; to be wife is not good ? Be it fo, 
if you pleafe. Let us deny, that to be wife is good j to the end that we 
may draw into contempt this whole dudy, as being a vain and fuper- 
fluous employ. And what if you fhould know, that this likewife is 
made a queflion; Whether future wifdom be a good i But what doubt, 
I pray you, can there be, that the barns feel not the load of a future 
crop ; and that childhood is not fendble of the drength and vigour of 
youth ? Health to come profits not the man who is fick at prefent, any 
more than the red, that is to follow many hard and painful labours, 
refrefheth a man at the time of his running or wredling. Who knows 
not that what is to come , is not good upon this very account, becaufe it 
is yet to come ? What is good alfo profiteth j but nothing profiteth that 
is not prefent ; and if it profiteth not, neither is it good } and if it pro- 
fiteth, it profiteth indantly. I fall hereafter be wife ; this then will be 
good when it fhall come to pafs ; in the mean while it is nothing. 

A thing mud fird be, before it afts: for how, I befeech you, can that 
be good, which is as yet nothing ? And ho^ can I better prove to you, 
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that a thing is not yet, than by faying, it is to come ? For 'tis manifeft, 
that what is ftill coming, is not yet come. The fpring is coming on, 
I know it therefore to be as yet winter. Summer will follow j it is not 
therefore yet fummer. In fhort, I fay, the beA: argument to prove that 
a thing is not prefent, is, that it is yet to come. 

0 

I {hall be tfrife, I hope ; but in the mean time, I am not wile. The 
time is to come when I {hall be wife, from whence you may eafily un- 
derhand, that as yet I am not wife. I cannot have that good and this 
misfortune at the fame time. Thefe two things do not coincide, nor 
can good and evil dwell together. 

But let us give over thefe imaginary ttifles, and haflen to what may 
turn to our advantage. No parent who is going under great concern to 
fetch a midwife for his daughter, will hop by the way to read the play* 
bills (f). No one who is informed that his houfe is on fire, will hand 
hudying, in a game at chefs, how to deliver his king out of check. 
But from all parts news is continually flying about that one’s houfe is 
in flames j one’s children in danger, our city befieged, and our goods 
plundered: add to thefe, fhipwrecks, earthquakes, and whatever elfe is 
terrible to man. Dihradted among all thefe calamities, are you at lei— 
furc to attend to fuch things only that amufe the mind? Are you foli- 
citous to enquire what is the difference between wifdom and the being 
wife? Do you employ yourfelf in continually making and folving 
riddles, while matters of fb great weight are impendent ? Nature hath 
not fo liberally and prodigally behowed the gift of 'time upon us, as to 
have given us any to throw away. And yet you fee how much o/ it is 
loh, even by the moh careful and diligent. Sicknefs, either ouoov/n, 
or of fomc friend, robs us of a great part : another part is taken on 
with neceffary affairs ; and another with the demands of the public : 
and fleep divides with us almoft the whole of life. 

Of the time then, at beft, fovery fhortand rapid, carrying us aw- v 
with it, fhall we delight in lofing the greater part, and throwi: « 
away idly ? Add hereunto, that the mind is too apt rather to a* • . 
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than to heal itfelf ; and that philofophy is made ufe of as paftime, 
rather than as a remedy. I know not what difference there may be, 
between wifdorn, and the being wife ; but this I know, that it is of no 
confequence to me, whether I know thefe things or not. Tell me, 
when I have learned the difference between ivifdom and being wife, whe- 
ther I (hall be wife myfelf. Why elfe do you detain me upon the words 
Tather than the works of wifdom? Make me more brave, more fecure; 
make me a match for Fortune, or rather her fuperior. I may be fupe- 
rior to her if I put in practice all I learn. 



ANNOTATIONS, he. 

(a) Secedere. Figuratively, from their changing their places in the Senate by permiiEon of the 
•Con ful. 

(b) Expetendum, inquiunt, quod bonum eft; *</expe tend urn quod bono contingit. Expe&an- 

dum vocat ctlpeTop, adexpc&andum nova voce i. e. quandam quafi vp3$»xnv tk cfc/p«T*. 

And many fuch words, faith Muret, have the Stoics coined without any neceflity for them. It is 
obfcrvable, that in our ancient language the fyllable is often ufed by way of augment, as, to-partid 9 
Chaucer’s Knight's Tale. v. 763. to-brojlin, ib. 1833. 

(r) Cicero in the very period wherein he gives us the names of feveral ancient A theifts, makes the 
belief of a God natural to all men. Quo omnes, fays he, natura duce vehimur. But fee Locke's 
eft*. ly, 1 . 1. c. 4. where this argument for the being of a God, from the univerfal confent of man* 
kind, is fully difprov^# S^e Cic. Tufc. Qu. i. 16. 

(d) Quomodo ultimum et neceftarium vitx terminum non expe&em, fed ipfemet, cum vifum 
fuerit, profugiam. Thcic words, like fume other before taken notice of, required foftening; in 
order to adapt them to a Chriitian ear: which never can be reconciled to fuch horrid do&rineas is 
here exhibited in the ufual rant of Stoicifin : and which Seneca himfelf never vouch fafed to follow, 
but by compulfion of the cruel tyrant Nero . This benefit however we receive from it, that it 
cnhanceth the value of the Gofpel, and ferves as a foyl to let off the purer light, which by the 

blclTing of God we Chriftians enjoy. ut quandoque moriaris etiam invito pofttum eft, ut cum 

voles, in tua manueft. lb. It is appointed for alt men cnee to die, therefore faith Seneca , die when 
yen pleafe. No; let us remember what follows 'ike fcntence in Paul's Epiftle to the Hebrews, 
(9. 2.) and after this the judgment. So fliall we be liife from giving attention to fo 1 Jh a precept 
from an Heathen; or from one much worfe, and more contemptible, a renegado Chiiftian. 

(*) We know not whofe words they are, but they feem fpoken by one, who on the bed of fteknefs 
had reftgned himfelf to patience ; yet, as it is very natur wiped to die : anf however they may 
be condemned by a Stoic, there was wanting but a word or two more (God will. ) to render them 
truly Chriftian. 

The moil defirablc manner of yielding up our lives is, — when Nature thinks ;\oper to deftroy the 
work of her own hand, as the artifl who conftrufted the machine is bell »-.i!'fied to take it to 
pieces. In f.iort, an old man fhould neither be anxious to preferve the final! / rtion of life which 
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remains to him ; nor forward’ to refign it without a juft caufe. It was one of the prohibitions of 
Pythagoras , not to quit our f oft of life , without being authorifed by the Commander who placed us 
in it, i. e- without the permiffion of the Supreme Being. Cato . Melm. 109. 

(f) Didfcum et ludorum ordinem perlegit. It was cuftomary among the Romans to give out bills, 
ihewing what day the gladiators were to light, and how they were matched ; and this they called 
pronunfiare munus. Munus populi pronunciavit in filiae memeriam. Suet on. in Jul. Vid. Lipf 
1 . c.‘ 18. Saturn. Serm. 



EPISTLE CXVin. 

An Enquiry into, what is the true Good , l 

You require me, Lucilius , to write oftener. Were we to reckon, 
I believe, you would find yourfelf in my debt. It was our agreement 
indeed, that you Ihould write firlt, and expedt an anfwer from me : but 
I will not infill upon it : I know you are to be trufted, and therefore 
will pay you beforehand (<z). Nor yet will I do as the moll eloquent 
Cicero defires his friend Atticus to do ; that if nothing material occurred 
be would write any thing that came uppermojl. I (hall never want matter, 
though I pafs over thole things with which Cicero fills his Epiftles; as,. 
what candidate was bard drove ; who engageth with bis own or with 
foreign forces — who Jiands for the confuljhip , upon the favour and authority 
of Caefar or of Pompey ; or upon his own art and Jlrength : — and how 
bard an ufurer is Cecilius, of whom a neighbour cannot borrow money 
under cent, percent. No; it is better for us to treat of our own fai- 
lures than thofe of other men; to examine ourfelves; and confider how. 
many things we are candidates for without having a fingle vote. 

This, my Lucilius, is excellent; this the way to live fecure and free; 
to fue neither for place nor penfion ; and to let Fortune keep her court- 
days to herfelf. How pleafant is it, think you, when the tribes are af- 
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fembled, and the candidates for an office are bufily employed in paying 
court to their well-wifhersi while one promifeth money ; another fues 
by his agent ; another fqueezes and kifies the hands of thofe, whom, 
when he is chofe, he fcorns to touch ; and all ftand in fufpenfe, expect- 
ing the voice of the cryer, or returning-officer ! How pleafant is it, I 
fay, at fuch a time to be entirely difengaged, and unconcerned, as a 
fpedtator of the fair , without buying or felling ! How much greater 
pleafure does fuch a one enjoy, who, without care or concern, beholds 
not only thefe mobbing elections of praetors, and confuls, but thofe 
great afiemblies (b) in which fome are canvaffing for anniverfary ho- 
nours i others perpetual power : fome are praying for happy fuccefs in 
war, and a triumph ; others are intent upon riches : others on matri- 
mony and children : others on the welfare of themfelves and their rela- 
tions ! How great is the mind that can prevail upon itfelf to afk no- 
thing? to fue and cringe to no man ; and to fay to Fortune, Begone , I 
have no bufmefs with you ; I fall not put myfelf into your power ; I know 
by your means Cato is reje&ed , and Vatinius chofen- t I have nothing to ajk 
of you* This is to humble Fortune indeed, by depriving her of all 
authority. 

Let us then entertain each other with thefe reflections, and perpe- 
tually dwell upon this fubjeCt, while we fee fo many thoufands in- 
volve themfelves in difficulties and difquietudej who, in the purfuit of 
ruin, are ftill running from one mifehief into another; and now feek 
that which they foon will fly from and dctcft. For where is the 
man, who thinks even that enough, when he hath obtained it, which 
before feemed too much for him to afk or wifh for ? Felicity is not, 
as men are apt to think, covetous, but mean ; and therefore fatisfieth 
not. You fancy perhaps fome things great, becaufe you are not 
acquainted with them, but the man who hath attained them is of a 
contrary opinion : I belie him, if he does not yet ftudy to rife. What 
you fuppofe the fummit, is but a degree or ftep towards it. And the 
rcafon why men run into this error, is, they know not truth ; being 
deceived by common opinion, they are carried away with the appear - 
a nee of good; and at laft find, when* after much toil' and labour, they 
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have gained their end, that what they purfued is evil or vain, or greatly 
fhort of what they expelled : and the greater part admire fuch things 
as certainly deceive them at one time or another, and commonly take 
what is great to be good. Left therefore we fhould fall into the like 
miftake, let us enquire what is good. 

Various have been the interpretations hereof: fome have defined it 
one way, fome another, under different cxpreflions. As, fbme define 
it thus. Good is that which invites and attracts the mind of man. 
But to this it is immediately objected, And what if that which invites a 
man, invites him to bis ruin? You know that many evils are very at- 
tractive. Truth and verifimilitude differ in this : what is good is an- 
nexed to truth; for it is not good, unlefs it be true. But what invites 
and engages by its appearance, is verifimilar, wheedles, follicits, at- 
tracts. Or, fome thus define it ; Good is that which incites a longing 

after it, or influencetb the mind with a tendency thereto. But to this is 
made the fame objection : for many things influence the mind, which 

things are purfued, to the great detriment of the purfuer. They 

define it better therefore, who fay. Good is that which influencetb the 
mind according to the nature and fitnefs of things ; and is then to be 
fought after, when it becomes worthy our fearch, and is truly decent 
and honourable. For this is by all means defirable. And here I am 
called upon to fhew the difference between bonum and honeftum, 
what is good, and what is fit and decent. 

They feem indeed infeparable, for nothing can be good, but what in 
fome meafure is right and fit : and what is right and fit muft alfo be 
good. What then, you will afk, is the difference between them? Why, 
the honeftum ( what is right and fit) is that perfect good which com- 
pletes the happinefs of life, and by communion therewith other things 
become good. This is what I mean : fome things are neither good nor 
evil in themfelves, as warfare, embaJJ'age, jurifdiBion ; but when thefe 
offices are juftly executed they begin to be good, and become really fo 
from beng indifferent. Bonum, good, therefore arifeth from a commu- 
nion with h.nefs. But honeftum, fit and right , is good on its own 
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account. Good floweth from the fitnefs of things, but the fitnefs of 
things is good of itfclf. What is good might have been bad, and what 
is right an,d fit cannot be otherwifc than good. 

Others again define it thus : Good is that which is according to Nature . 
Obferve what I fay, what is good is alfo according to nature. But it 
does not follow that what is according to nature is alfo good. Many 
things are agreeable to nature, and yet of fo little confequence as not to 
deferve the name of good ; for they are light and contemptible: whereas 
not the leaft good is contemptible. So long as there is any littlenefs in 
it, it is not good ; and when it begins to be good, it is no longer little. 
How then fhall we know when a thing is good? when it is perfectly agree- 
able and confonant to nature. Tou own , you fay, that what is good is ac- 
cording to Nature : this is a neceffary property : yet you affirm that fame things 
may be accord ing to Nature ; and yet not be good. How then can the for- 
mer be good, and thefe not fo ? How do they attain another property or qua- 
lity, when the fame excellence , the being agreeable to Nature , is common to, 
both ? Why, from their magnitude or greatnefs. Nor is it new or ftrange* 
that things ihould alter their properties by increafe or growth. One 
that was an infant* is now a young man : and hath other inclinations- 
He was before irrational, but now is rational. Some things grow not 
only greater by increafe, but are totally changed. 

But, it is faid, A thing is fill what it was, not wit hfi unding any in- 
creafe. Whether you fll a pitcher or a tub with wine, it makes no diffe- 
rence ; the wine is fill the fame. A fmall or a large quantity of honey, 
have both the fame tafe. ' Thefe examples fuit not the purpofe. For 
in thefe the fame quality, however they arc encreafed in quantity, Hill 
remains : but as fome things, though amplified in kind, ftill keep the 
fame property ; there are other, which after many additions, the laft 
quite alters, and impreffeth thereon a new and different condition from, 
that whei'ein it was before. Thus one done will make an arch; I 
mean that which is wedged in between the reclining fides, and binds. 
them together. Now why is this laff addition,, though a fmall one,, 
of fo great confequence ? not becaufe it iucrealeth, but becaufe it fills, 
or completes the work. 
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Some things alfo in their procefs throw off their priftine form, 
and take a new one. As, when the mind hath long been muling 
upon and purfuing a fubje6t till it is quite wearied with the greatnefs 
of it; that now begins to be thought another thing, and is called infi- 
nite, which at firft appeared, though gseat, yet finite. In like manner 

when we have found a difficulty in cutting a thing, this difficulty in- 
creafing upon us, we pronounce it impoffible to be cut : and fo from a. 
thing which is hard to be moved, we pafs on to what is immovable. 
In the lame way of reafoning, fomething that was agreeable to nature, 
is by an additional greatnefs transferred into another property or quality, 
and becomes thereby truly good. 

ANNOTATIONS, k 

(«) In antecefTnm dabo. A ferenfic term, or what is uled by the bankers and fcriveners. Bp. 
vii. In antecefTum accipe. Quin Bill an. Quod apud merca tores foJet, in anteceflum dedi, / 
gave e amt ft. 

{b) Throughout the world, wherein Fortune prelides. 



EPISTLE CXIX. 

On Riches and Contentment. 

A S often as I find any thing, I Hay not ’till you cry, half is mine (a), 
I offer it mylelf. Do you alk what I have found ? Hold up your 
lap : *tis all folid gain. I will tell you how to grow rich at once, 
which I know you would be glad to learn : and you are in the right. 
I will Ihew you then a moil compendious way to attain great afflu- 
ence ; yet you mull be obliged to fome creditor, with whom you may 
negotiate this affair; I fay you mull neceffarily run in debt. Yet I 
would not have you borrow by your lollicitor, or any interceffor, nor 
lhall your name Hand in any broker’s books. I have got a creditor for 
you. According to the recommendation of Cato (b), you lhall bor- 
row of yourfelf. Quantumcumque ell, fatis erit, fi quidquid deerit, 
id a nobis petierimus. Whatever little we have 'twill be enough , if what 
is fill wanting we can borrow of ourfelves. 
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For there is little or no difference, Lucilius, between not wanting 
a thing, and having it. The effect is the fame in both ; you will no 
longer be in pain. Not that I command you to deny Nature any thing 
fhe properly afks. • She is dubborn, and not eafily to be overcome. 
She demands her own. But I would have you know, that what ex- 
ceeds the call of nature is precarious, and unneceffary. I am hungry ; 
and muft therefore eat; but whether it be the common' fort of bread, 
or made of the fined wheat-flour, is of no concern to Nature; fhe does 
not defire any otherwife to pleafe the belly, than by filling it. I am 
thirfty, and whether I drink of the next pool (c), or of fuch water as 
is mixed with fnow, in order to give it a coolnefs not its own, it is 
the fame to nature. She defires nothing more than to quench her 
third ; it matters not whether it be out of a cup made of gold, or of 
crydal, or of the Chalcedonian pebble, or a plain earthen mug [d), or 
from the hollow of the hand. Fix thine eye upon the end or defign 
of all things, and you will difdain fuperfluities. Hunger calls upon 
me ; I therefore reach out my hand to the next thing I meet with that 
is eatable. Hunger will make me relifh it, be it what it will; an hun- 
gry domach difdains not any thing. 

If you afk now what it is that hath fo delighted me ; it is this, 
which I think an excellent fentence, fapiens, divitiarum naturalium eft 
quaefitor acerrimus, the wife man is a moji diligent fearcher after natural 
riches. But this, you fay, is fetting before me an empty platter. What 
can this mean ? I was preparing my bags , and confi dering in what fea T 
Jhoitld frjl make my trading voyage, what public bufnefs I Jhould take in 
hand, or what wares I fl. ould fend for. This is deceiving me ; to teach me 
to be poor , when you prom fed me riches. Do you then think the man 
poor, who wants nothing ? But this, you fay, he owes to himfelf and' 
the benefit of his patience, not to Fortune. Well ; and do you therefore 
think him not rich, becaufe his riches, fuch as they are, can never 
forfake him ? Tell me, which you had rather have ? much, or a fuffi- 
cient competency ? He that hath much defircth more ; which is an 
argument that he hath not enough: he that thinks he hath enough, 
hath attained what the rich man never can, the end of his- wifhes (*)•. 

Or 
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Or do you think them no riches, for which a man is in no danger of 
being proferibed ? or becaufe they are not enough to tempt a bad fon or 
wife to prepare poifon for their father or hufband ? becaufe they are fale 
in time of war, or in peace at their own difpofal ? Becaufe it is neither 
dangerous to enjoy them, nor does it require much labour to difpofe of 
them ? 

I 

Or do you think a man hath but little, who hath juft enough to keep 
him from being cold, or hungry, or thirfty ? Jupiter himfelf hath 
not more. It is never little, which is enough. Alexander of Macedon , 
after he had conquered Darius ■ and the Indians , was ftill poor. He 
was ftill feeking fomewhat more, which he might call his own : he 
fearcheth out unknown feas : he fends a frefh fleet into the ocean : and, 
if I may fay it, he breaks through the barriers of the known world. 
What Nature is fatisfied with, fatisfieth not man. There are thofe who 
ftill defire fomething, when they have got every thing. So great is 
the blindnefs of our minds ; and fo forgetful is every one of their begin- 
ning, when they fee themfelves advanced j that he, who was but now 
mafter of a little nook in Greece , and that controvertible, is foon after 
grieved, that, being checked in his career by the far diftant end of the 
world, he mull now return through that world he has made his own. 
Money never made any one rich. On the contrary, it only makes the 
pofleflbr more covetous, and needy. Do you afk the caufe of this ? The 
more a man hath,, the more he thinks it pofiible to have. 

Upon the whole, fet before me one of thofe whofe name may be 
joined with that of Crajfus t or Licinus (e); and let him fet down his 
revenues, and take into the account not only what he hath, but what 
he hopes to have. Yet even fuch a one, if you will believe me, is poor; 
or, if you will believe yourfelf, he may be fo. Whereas the man who 
hath fo compo£ed and formed hjmfelf to that which Nature alone 
requires of him, is not only out of the reach, or fenfe of poverty, but 
alfo exempt from the dread of it. But that you may know how difficult 
a thing it is for a man toftraiten himfelf within the meafurc of Nature, 
even he, whom we fuppofed to live according to Nature, and whom 

you. 
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you call poor, hath ftill fomething that is fuperfluous. But riches 
attradt and blind the common people j when they fee large fums of 
money expended in any houle; or the houfe adorned with gold; or if 
the family be comely in body, and fplendid in apparel ; the happi- 
ncfs of luch a family exifls in oftentation and outward fhew; but the 
man whom we have withdrawn, both from the eye of the people, and 
the reach of fortune, r happy within himfelf. For as to thofe, whom 
poverty hath feized up-:., under the fa lfe name of riches, they have 
riches, as we are faid to have an ague, when the ague hath us. As we 
ought therefore to fay, an ague hath hold of fuch a one, in like manner 
we fhould fay, riches hath hold of him. 

There is nothing therefore I would fooner remind you of than this, 
which but few or none fufficiently obferve : that you meafure all things 
by pure natural defires , which are eafily fatisfied, or with very little. Only 
be careful to keep your defires clear from vice. You enquire perhaps, 
what fort of table I would keep, what plate, and how many fpruce fer- 
vants in livery I would have attend dinner ? Know then, that Nature 
lequireth nothing more than meat and drink; 

Nam tibi cum fauces urit fitis, aurea quaeris 
Pocula ? num efuriens faftidis omnia, prater 
Pavonem rhombumque? — Hor. S. i. 2. 115, 

When thirfty is the throaty and calls for eafe , 

Will nothing but a golden goblet pleafe ? 

Or when, with hunger pinch' d, you fain would eat , 

Will nothing fatisfy but dainty meat , 

An ortelan , or turbot ? 

Hunger is not ambitious. It is well content when fatisfied ; nor re- 
gardeth much by what means. Such torments belong to wretched 
luxury : which though glutted, is continually feeking to get an appe- 
tite ; not to fill the belly, but to fluff it : and how to recover the thirfl 
that hath been quenched by the firfl draught. Horace therefore hath 
elegantly denied that it at all concerns the thirfty, in what glafs, or with 
what delicate hand they are ferved with water. For if you think it of 
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any confequence, how frizzled and curled the page is (f), and how 
clear the glafs, you are not dry. 

Among other favours, this particular one is beftowed on us by Na- 
ture, that fhe hath removed all difdain from neceffity. Superfluities 
alone require choice. Such a thing does not become me, this is not 
elegant , and that offends the eyes. The will of the Creator of the 
world, who hath prefcribed to us the rules of life, is, that we ftudy to 
preferve ourfelves, and not to be over-nice and delicate. All things 
that tend to our health and preiervation are ready and at hand. Deli- 
cacies are not provided but with care and trouble. Let us then make . 
ufe of, and thankfully enjoy, this eftimable bounty of Nature ; and 
think, that in nothing fhe hath more obliged us, than, in that what- 
ever is necefiarily wanted, or deflred, it is accepted without difdain. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(a) In commune] It was proverbial among the Greeks , when any one found a thing, for another 
who was prefent, to fay Kosrlt 'Eppifr, communis Mercurius: forafmnuh as Mercury was fuppofed to 
preiide over the highway or common road, and the thing fo found was called* Epfuu or. Mercurial, 

■ —a s we fay, halves. 

(£) Catonianum illud] Liffiut and Pincian read it, Hecatonianum ; as frequent mention is made 
by Seneca of Hecateu, the philosopher. 

(r) So Propertius , 

Ipfa petita lacu nunc mihi dulcis aqua eft. 

E* v'n from a pool the water now Jems Jweet% 

(/) Tiburtinus calix. 

(•) Content, thou bell of friends ! for thou 

In our neceffities art fe. 

•Midft all our ills a bleffing ftill in (lore, 

Joy to the rich, and riches to the poor.—— 

Content, the good and golden mean. 

The fafe eftate that fits between 
The fordid poor, and xniferablc great. 

The humble tenant of a rural feat. 

In vain we wealth and treafure heap ; 

He ’midft his thoufand kingdoms ftill is poor. 

That for another crown does weep : 

f Tis only he is rich who wifties for no more. Dryd. Mife. Li. p. 9 *. 

V) Thcf* 
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(e) Thcfe two names are likewife mentioned together in Perjius , ii. 36. 

Tunc manibus quatit, et fpem macram fupplice voto 
Nunc Licini in campos nunc Craffi mittit in aedes. 

Then dandles him with many a mutter'd pray' r , 

That beav'n would make him fome rich mifer's heir 9 

Of Licinus, or Craflus. 

Difpofitis praedives ham is vigilare cohortem 
Servorum noftu Licinus jubet— Juv. xiv. 305. 

Rich Licinus’s fer*vants ready ftand 9 

Each with a water-bucket in his hand 9 

Keeping a guard for fear of fire all night— Dry den. 

In Sidonius, Ep. v. 7. we have his Epitaph : 

Marmoreo hoc tumulo Licinus jacet; at Cato nullo- 
Pompeius ] 5 arvo. Credimus efle Deos? 

He is alfo mentioned in the following Epiftle. 

(f) Such a one as Horace defcribed, Od. ii. 5. 23. 

Difcrimen obfcurum, folutis 
Crinibus, ambiguoque vultu. 

So fmooth his doubtful cheeks appear , 

So loofe 9 fo girlifb flows his hair . 



EPISTLE CXX. 

From 'whence we learn the Knowledge of Good. 

I FIND, my Lucilius , that your Epiftle, after wandering through 
many petty queftions, at laft fixed upon one, which you defire me to 
explain : from whence do we receive the firft notices , or ideas , of Good 
and Right ? Thefe two things, in the opinion of fome, are very diffe- 
rent; but we Stoics only fuppofe them fubjedt to a flight diftindtion. 
What I mean is this : fome think a thing good from its being ufeful ; 
they give this title therefore to riches, an horfe , wine , foes, &c. So 
low do they degrade the name of good, making it applicable to fervile 
ufes. And they fuppofe that to be right, which confifts in the dis- 
charge of any juft duty ; as, in the pious care of an aged father ; aflifting 
a friend in adverfity ; a brave and bold expedition; or in pafling a pru- 
dent 
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dent and merciful fentence. Now we (Stoics) fuppofe good and right 
to be two things indeed, but of the fame import. Nothing is good but 
i what is' right ; and what is right, is alfo good. I think it unneceflary 
to add the difference between them, having fo often taken notice of it. 
I fhall only obferve, that nothing feems good to us, which may be made 
a bad ufe of. And you fee how many make a bad ufe of riches, nobility, 
ftrength, and the like. I therefore now return to the queflion pro- 
pofed, How we come to the JirJl knowledge of Good and Right ? 

Nature could not teach us this. She hath fown in our minds the 
feeds of knowledge, but not implanted knowledge itfelf. Some affirm 
that we fall upon this knowledge accidentally j but it is incredible that 
any one fhould have met by chance with the idea or image of virtue. 
We rather think it gathered from obfervation and refledtion ; and that 
from comparing fuch things with themfelves as have been well expe- 
rienced, the underftanding formed from hence its judgment of what is 
good and right, by analogy ♦. For fince the Latins have adopted this 
word, and made it a free denizen of Rome, I think it by no means to 
be rejected, or returned to its native country, Greece • it is to be ac- 
cepted therefore, not as a ft ranger and newly- received word, but as if 
it were in common ufe. 

To explain then what is meant by the word (analogy)* We know 
that fanity or health is a quality belonging to the body ; from hence we 
infer a like quality belonging to the foul : we know that ftrength and 
vigour are properties of the body : from whence we prefume the foul 
to be endowed with the like properties. We have been amazed at fome 
generous, humane, brave actions ; hence we began to admire them, as 
fo mdny perfections : but thefe however have been traverfed with many 
failings, which the glare and fplendor of fome notable adtion concealed 
from us } we therefore pretended not to fee them. Nature commands 
us to magnify deeds that are praife-worthy ; whereupon glory is gene- 
rally carried beyond truth. From hence we took the idea of fome ex- 
traordinary good. 
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Fabricius refufed the gold of King Pyrrhus , and judged it greater 
than a kingdom, that he was able to contemn the riches of a King ( a ). 
The fame hero, when a phylician made him an offer to poifon Pyrrhus , 
advifed the King to be upon his guard againft treachery. Now it was 
the fame greatnefs of foul, that fcorned to be overcome with gold, or 
to overcome his adverfary by poifon. We therefore juftly admired 
this great man, who was not to be prevailed upon by the promifes of a 
King, nor by any that were treacheroufly made againft a King. So 
refolutely fixed was he on fetting a good example : and what is moft 
difficult, he preferved his innocence, in war. He thought a man 
might be guilty of bafenefs even towards his profeft enemies ; and in 
the extreme poverty, wherein he gloried, detefted riches no lefs than 
poifon. Live, faid he, Pyrrhus, by my courtefy , and rejoice at what 
you was fo much difpleafed before, that Fabricius was not to be corrupted . 

Horatius Codes, with his fingle arm, kept the narrow pafs of the 
bridge, and ordered it to be pulled down behind to prevent the paffage 
of the enemy : and fo long did he maintain his poft againft the affail- 
ants, 'till he heard the downfall of the props and timbers; and looking 
behind and feeing his purpofe affedted, fo as at his own peril to flop the 
peril of his country. Now follow, faid he, who will ; this is the way I go. 
And thereupon immediately flung himfelf into the river; and being 
not lefs follicitous in the rapid ftream to prelerve his arms than his life, 
with this honourable and vidtorious load upon him, he got to land as 
fafe as if he had returned by the bridge ( b ). Thefe and the like adtions 
give us an idea of valour and magnanimity. 

I will add what perhaps may feem ftrange to you. Evil things have 
fometimes given us the idea of good. And what is moft right and fit 
hath appeared from the contrary. For there are you know certain 
vices, which border upon, or have the refemblance of, virtues, fo that 
even in the moft vile and bafe men, there is fometimes the appearance 
of goodnefs. Thus the prodigal man counterfeits the liberal ; whereas 
there is a great difference between a man’s knowing how to give, and 
not knowing how to keep, his -money. 1 here are many, I fay, Lucilius , 
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who do not give, but throw it away. I do not call him a liberal man, 
who is angry, as it were, with his money. In like manner, careleflhefs 
affumes the air of eafe and freedom; and rafhneft, of fortitude. Now 
this refemblance hath obliged us to examine things carefully, and to 
diftinguiffi fuch as refemble one another indeed in appearance, but in fad: 
are widely different. While we refpedt thofe whom fome noble exploit 
hath rendered famous, we begin to remark that fuch a one hath execu- 
ted an enterprize with noblenefs of fpirit and great refolution; yet it 
was but once. We fee him brave in war, in the forum a coward : bear- 
ing poverty with manlinefs and courage ; but fcandal and infamy with 
a poor and abjedt mind. We have therefore praifed the particular deed, 
but defpifed the man. 

We have feen another perfon courteous to his friends; moderate 
towards his enemies'; and both in public and private life, behaving 
himfelf foberly and righteoufly ; not wanting patience, in what he was 
bound to fuffer ; nor prudence in what he was to perform : we have 
feen him, when it was a time to give, diflributing his bounty with a 
full hand ; and when labour was required of him, how refolute ! induf- 
trious, fubjedt to command, relieving the wearinefs of his body with 
conftancy, and firmnefs of mind. He was moreover always the fame, 
confident with himfelf in every adtion ; and not only good by intention 
and defign, but happily arrived to fuch an habit, as not only to do 
what was right, but to be capable of doing nothing but what was 
right. ; 

From whence then we learn that in fuch a one virtue is perfedt ; and 
this we divide into feveral parts : feeing that defires are to be reftrained ; 
fear to be reprefied ; requifite adtions to be forefeen ; and their feveral 
duties paid to every one ( c ) : from hence we learned temperance, forti- 
tude, prudence, juftice, and gave to each their particular office. And 
from whence did we learn virtue? It was difplayed in the order, 
decency, conflancy and uniformity, that fuch a one obferved in all his 
adtions ; and particularly in that greatnefs of foul which exalted itfelf 
above all the reft. Hence appeared that bleffed ftate of life, which 
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ever flows in a profperous and happy courfe fdj, dependent entirely 
upon itfelf. And what we further collect from hence is, that this per- 
fect man, this adept in virtue, never curfed Fortune; was never caft 
down by any accident, and looking upon himfelf as a foldier and citi- 
zen of the world, underwent all labours as patiently as if they were 
enjoined him by the command of his fuperiors. Whatever happened 
to him he received it, not with difcontent, as an accidental evil, but a s 
his deftined lot in life. This, faith he, be it what it will, is my portion. 
It is bard : it is indeed fever e ; but we mufi bear it, and do the beji we can . 

He neceflarily appeared therefore, in all refpedls, a great man; from 
whom no difafters could ever ditto rt a figh or groan ; who never com- 
plained of his fate : he gave to many a tafte of his goodneis, which 
fhone as a light in a dark place (e) ; turning the inclinations and affec- 
tions of every one towards him, being mild and gracious* and alike juft 
in all affairs both human and divine. His mind was perfect, being 
advanced to that height, above which there is nothing but the mind of 
God. A part whereof condefcended to dwell even in this mortal 
breaft (f) ; which is never more divine, than when it reflects upon its 
own mortality ; and knows that man was born to this end; that he 
mutt one day part with life ; and that this body is not a fixed habita- 
tion, but an inn; and indeed an inn, where we mutt make but a fhort 
ftay ; and mult certainly leave it, at the pleafure or difpleafure of our 
hoft. 

It is a very ftrong argument with me, dear Luciiius, that the foul is 
derived from fome higher fource, when it looks upon all earthly things, 
wherewith at prefent it is converfant, as mean and vile ; and is under no- 
dread to leave them. For he knows whither he is going, who recol- 
lects from whence he came. See we not how many things incommode 
and trouble us ; and how irkfome this body is to us ? Sometimes we 
complain of the bowels, fometimes of the head, fometimes of the breaft 
and throat ; at one time the nerves, at another our feet rack us ; to-day 
a lownefs of fpirit; to-morrow a violent cold; fometimes too much 
blood; fometimes too little; thus are we tolled about, and at laft obliged 
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to go off. This is what generally happens to thofe who live in a tene- 
ment not their own. And yet though fuch a weak and putrid body 
be our portion, we neverthelefs lay fchemes for eternity; and as far 
as human life can poffibly be extended, fo far do we ftreteh our hopes ; 
never fatisfied with riches or power. But what can be more ridicu- 
lous? What more fhameful ? Nothing contenteth us, who' muft die 
foon, nay, who site every day, for we daily draw near our end; and 
every hour drives us to the precipice from whence we {hall furely fall. 

Obferve then in what a ftate of blindnefs our minds are involved! 
That which I faid muft come, is now come, and great part of it already 
gone : for the time we have lived, is there, where it was before we 
lived (g). We greatly err in fearing our laft day ; fince each of the 
foregoing contributes as much unto death, as this. It is not this laft 
ilep that hath tired us when we drop ; it only makes us know and con- 
fefs that we are tired. The laft day reacheth death, the former advan- 
ced towards it. Death cuts us not off at once, but only crops us con- 
tinually (b). A great foul therefore, confcious of a better ftate in rever- 
fion, and a more exalted condition, endeavours indeed, in the ftation 
wherein it is placed, to demean itfelf induftrioufly and honeftly; but 
it looks upon none of thofe things that furround it, as its own pro- 
perty; but as things lent us for a while, and ufeth them accordingly, 
as a ftranger, and one that is haftening to another abode (/). 

Now when we fee a man acting with fuch conftancy and integrity, 
it cannot but prefent us with the diftinguifhing marks of an uncommon 
underftanding ; fomething, I fay, above the common ftandard of human 
nature; efpecially, if as I before obferved, this greatnefs is attended 
with the manifeftation of truth. Truth ever keeps the fame fteady 
courfe. Things falfe and counterfeit laft not, being ever fubjeit to 
change. Thus feme men are at one time Vatinius', at another time 
Cato's ; one while they think Curius not fevere ; nor Fabricius poor 
enough: they will fcarcely allow T ubero to be frugal, and fufliciently 
content with his little : and at another time they challenge Licinius in 
wealth, Apicius in luxury, and Mecanas in the moft elegant delights. 

Nothing 
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Nothing can be a greater fign of a bad difordered mind, than this reft- 
lelfnefs, this continual agitation, between the diffimulation of virtue, 
and the love of vice : 

■ ■ — habebat faepe ducentos 
Saspe decern fervos ; modb reges atque tetrarchas. 

Omnia magna loquens ; modo fit mihi menfa tripes, et 
Concha falis puri ; et toga quae defendere frigus 
Quamvis crafia, queat; decies centena dedifles 
Huic parco paucis contento : quinque diebus. 

Nil erat in loculo. — Hor. Sat. i. 3. 1 1. 

Sometimes two hundred fiaves compofe his train. 

And fome times ten. Now, in a pompous Jirain , 

Of kings and heroes be would brag\ andfoon ♦ 

Lower his fyle to a more humble boon ; 

A three-legg d table, and of fait one fell. 

And a coarfe gown the weather to rep ell-. 

Yet in five days, fo frugally content, 

Nad he a million, it would all be fpent. D uncomb. 

There are many fuch as Horace hath here defcribed; fo wavering, fo 
unlike to, and inconfiftent with themfelves. Did I fay many ? nay, 
almoft all men have this foible. There is fcarce any one but who 
changeth his opinion, and his wifties : at one time he thinks himfelf 
happy in a wife; at another time he prefers a miftrefs : he will now be 
mafter, and foon after ftoop to be an officious humble fervant; at one 
time he (hews away in the greateft fplendour, fo as to create envy ; at 
another time he fubfides, and lowers himfelf beneath the moft abjedt of 
mortals: at one time he is profufely generous; at another time he 
fcrapes together all he can get. Nothing fure can difcover a weak and 
imprudent mind more than fuch demeanor ; where one adtion is perpe- 
tually thwarting another, and (than which I think nothing can be 
more vile) the man is altogether inconfiftent with himfelf. 

Think it a great virtue, my Lucilius, to adt uniformly. Now none 
but a wife man appears always one and the fame. The reft are daily 
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putting on new (hapes. One while you would think us very frugal 
and grave; at another time, prodigal and vain. We frequently change 
our mafques, and put on a very different one from that we pulled off. 
Exadt this therefore of thyfelf, having fixed upon a certain rule of life, 
maintain it to thy laft breath. Endeavour to deferve praife, at lead to 
make it known who you are, by an uniformity of adtion : for it may 
fometimes be faid of the man you faw yefterday, who is this man ? fo 
great an alteration hath one day made in him. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 



(•) Things that come not within the fcrutiny of human fenfes, as the virtue of the loadftone, 
&c. cannot be examined by them, or be attefted by any body ; and therefore can appear more or 
lefs probable only as they more or lefs agree to truths that are eftablifhed in our minds ; and aa 
they hold proportion to other parts of our knowledge and approbation. Analogy in thefe matters 
is the only help we have, and ’tis from that alone we draw all our grounds of probability. See 
Locke , p. 285. 

(4) See Plutarch . in the Life of Pyrrhus . 

(£) Id. in the Life of Poplicola . 

(c) The like charge is given us by St. Paul, To render to all their dues , tribute to whom tribute is 
duty cufiom to whom cujiom , fear to whom ftar 9 honour to whom honour . Rom. xiii. 7. And here I 
cannot but recommend to the Reader's notice that moft excellent fermon of my good and ever- 
memorable mailer Dr. Snape on this text. 

(, d ) i. e. the Eup lit*. of the Stoics. 

(e) As St. Peter faith of the mrfl fare word of prophecy , wherewith ye do well that ye take heed as 
unto a light that Jhineth in a dark place . ii. Pet. I. 19. And St. John of our Saviour—/* him was 
life 9 and this life was the light of men , and the light Jhineth in darknefs and the darknefs comprehended 
it not . John, i. 45. 

(f) For who hath known , faith St. Paul , the mind of the Lord , that he may inJlruB him ? But 
we ha ve the mind of Chrift . Let this mind be in you , which was alfo in Chrill Jefus. Phil. ii. 5. 
Know you not yourj elves, how that Jefus Chrill is in you , except ye be reprobates? ii. Cor. 13. 5. 
And of his fullnefs have we all received . John i. 16. 

(g) The bell llrikes one. If heard aright. 

It is the knell of my departed hours. 

Where are they ? With the years beyond the Flood. Young . N. T. 

( h ) Carpit nos ilia non corripit] The old tranilation renders it. Death fwallows us indeed \ but 
doth not devour us . Cellu nous avalle, mais ne nous devere pas. 

Is Death at dillance ? No : he has been on thee ; 

And giv’n fure earnefl of his final blow. Id. 

Each moment has its fickle, emulous 

Of Time's enormous fey the, whofe ample fweep 



Strikes 
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Strikes empires from the root : each moment piaya 
II is little weapon in the narrower fphere 
Of fweet domestic comfort, and cuts down 
The faireft bloom of fublunary blifs. Id . 

(/) Thefe all died in faith , not having received the promifes , but having /ten them afar off, and w erf 
ferjuaded of them , and etnbraced them , and ccnfjfed they mere ft: .ngers and pilgrims on the earth. 
For they that fay fuch things , declare plainly th y feck a country : and truly if they had been mindful of 
that country from whence they came , they might have had cppor‘unity to have returned . But now they 
defire a better country , i. e. an heavenly . Wherefore God is n.t a foamed to be called their God, for he 
hath prepared for them a city. ileb. ii. 13. 6 . Dearly beloved , f-ith St. Peter, 1 befeecb you , as 
Grangers and pilgrims, to abftain from ficjhly lufs, that *war agrinft the foul. i. Pet. ii. 11. And 
St. Paul, This I fay, brethren, the time is Jhort , it remainetb that ye ufe this world as not abufing it ; 
for the fa (hi on of this world paffeth away. i. Cor. 7. 3 1. See Epp. 58, 74, 98. 

“ The ■/ Egyptians in general, according to Deodorus, held the prefent life to be of fxnall ac- 
count; but the glory of a life to come hereafter, acquired by virtue, to be the higheft objefl of 
their ambition. They looked upon our houfes here but as inns, where we are to bait but a little 
while.’* Nay, Macro bi us allures us, Animarum originem man are de ccelo inter re&e philofophan- 
tes indubitatae conlUc efle fententise. Somn. Scip. I. 1. It was the undoubted opinion of the beft 
philofophers, that our fouls were derived to us from heaven . 



EPISTLE CXXI. 

Whether every Creature is fenfible of his own Conjlitution. 

I KNOW you will chide me, Lucilius , when I explain to you the 
petty queftion, which I have been fo long mufing upon this very day. 
And again you will cry out, what avails this towards reforming our 
morals ? But exclaim as you pleafe, when I have called to my afliftance 
thofe eminent Stoics, Pofdonius and Archidemus (a) ; let them argue 
the point with you : what I would alk is, whether any thing that relates 
to morality does not tend to create good manners ? When we confider the 
different engagements and purfuits of man, we find that one thing 
tends to his nourilhment, another to exercife, another to drefs, another 
to inftru&ion, another to pleafure and delight. All thefe, I fay, belong 
to him, yet not all of them make him a better man. So with regard 
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to morals; Tome things affedl him in one way, fome in another; fome 
correct and regulate mankind; other things point out their nature and 
origin. 

And when I am enquiring after the reafon why Nature firft made 
man, and gave him the pre-eminence over all other animals ; do you 
think that fuch an enquiry bears no relation to manners ? if you do, 
you are miftaken ; for how will you know what manners beft fuit a 
man, unlefs you firft find out what path it is beft for man to purfue ? 

• unlefs you infpedt his very nature. Then indeed you will under ftand 
what you are to do, and what to avoid; when you have thoroughly 
learned what you owe to your nature and conftitution as man. 

I would fain learn , you fay, bow to covet lefs, and left to fear: root 
cut all fuperftition from me ; teach me , that what is called felicity, is light 
and vain ; and that by the accejfon of one fy liable, it becomes the reverfe , 
infelicity. Know then, I will fome day gratify your requeft, by ex- 
horting to the pradtice of virtue and fcorning vice : and though fome 
perhaps may think me too feverc in this refpedt, I will fteadily perfift 
in perfecuting iniquity, bridling in the moft refradtory affedtions, re- 
ftraining fuch pleafures as neceflarily end in pain and forrow, and in 
thwarting every idle wifh. For why ? we have often wifhed for the 
greateft of evils; and have received that with joy and congratulation, 
againft which we afterwards fo bitterly exclaim (b). In the mean 
while permit me to difcufs a few things, however wide they may feem 
from this purpofe. 

The queftion was, whether all animals have a certain fenfe of their con- 
dition or conftitution (c). And that they have fuch a fenfe, is chiefly 
manifeft from their fo aptly and expeditioufly moving their limbs, as 
if they had been particularly inftrudted and bred up therein. There is 
a certain agility in all their different parts ; as the artift ufeth his tools 
with eafe and readinefs ; and the pilot knows to fleer his fhip : and the 
painter, having fet before him many various colours picks out, or 
forms, that which he thinks will give the beft likenefs ; and with a 
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quick eye and ready hand pafleth between the pallet and the image rc- 
prefented. So ready and nimble is an animal in the ufe of each feveral 
motion. We are apt to admire juftadtors, in that their hand is expref- 
five of every affedtion ; and a proper attitude and gefticulation attend on 
the different flow of words; what thefe do by art, animals do by na- 
ture. None of them find any difficulty in moving their limbs ; nor 
hefitate in the ufe of them. They come into life with this knowledge; 
and are born, as it were, with fuch particular inftrudtions. 

But it is faid, that animals move their limbs in fitch an apt manner , 
becaufe if they were to move them otherwife it would give them pain. Ac- 
cording to this opinion then they adt by compulfion ; ’tis not the will, 
but fear that diredts them to a proper motion. But this is falfe; they 
are flow upon compulfion : agility is a voluntary motion ; and fo far is 
the fear of pain from inciting thereto, that they will endeavour at their 
motion, though they fuffer pain by it. Thus an infant, who is learn- 
ing to ufe his feet and to ftand upright, as foon as he begins to try his 
ftrength, falls down, and not without tears rifeth again as often, ’till by 
frequent exercife and much pain he hath attained the habit Nature de- 
signed him. Some animals of a very hard back being turned thereon, 
will twifl: themfelves, and throw out their feet and fcramble with them, 
’till they are replaced in their proper pofition. The tortoife, for in- 
ftance, when laid upon his back, is not fuppofed to feel much pain, 
yet through defire of his natural pofture, he is reftlefs, and fixuggles, 
nor will ceafe his endeavours ’till he hath recovered his feet. There is 
in every animal therefore a fenfe of their conftitution ; and from hence 
proceeds the prompt ufe of their limbs ; nor can we have any greater 
fign that they came into life with this knowledge, than that no animal 
is ignorant in the ufe of his body. 

Conftitution , it is laid, as you define it, is the governing principle of 
the mind, under fuch a modification with regard to the body. But as this 
is fo perplexed and fubtle , and what you yourfelves fcarce know how to ex - 
prefs ; how Jhall an infant underftand it / All animals fhould have been 
logicians, that they might comprehend this definition , which is obfeure and 
unintelligible 
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unintelligible to a great part of the better learned among your fives. There 
would be fome force in this objetfion, if we fliould allow that the ani- 
mals themfelves underftand this definition of conftitution. Butconfti- 
tution itfelf is much eafier underftood from Nature than it can be from 
any definition or expreilion ( d ). The infant knows not what is meant 
by the word conjlitution, but he well knows his own; neither does he 
know what an animal is, but lie perceives himfelf to be an animal ; and 
alfo underftands in the grofs, fummarily, and obfeurely, his own con- 
ftitution. 

We likewife know that we have zfoul: but what the foul is, where it 
is, of what quality, and from whence it is, we know not (e). The 
fame fenfe that we have of the foul, though we know not its nature and 
fituation ; fuch a fenfe have all animals of their conftitution. For they 
muft neceffarily be fenfible of that, by which they are fenfible of other 
things; they muft needs be fenfible of that, which they obey; and by 
which they are governed : there is not one of us, but who knows there 
is fomewhat within him, that ftirs up his powers to adtion ; but what 
it is he knows not. As infants, fo likewife other animals, have a cer- 
tain fenfe of their principal part, though it be not clear enough, nor fo 
exprefs, as to form a juft notion of it. 

You fay, it is objected again, that every animal is at firjl reconciled to 
his conjlitution ; but that the conjlitution of man is rational ; and therefore 
is man reconciled to himfelf, not as merely to an animal, but as to a rational 
animal ; for in that is man dear to himfelf, as being man ; how then can an 
infant be reconciled to a rational conjlitution, when as yet he is not rational ? 
Every age of life hath its own conftitution. There is one conftitution 
to infants, another to youth, and another to old age, and all are recon- 
ciled to their prefent condition. An infant hath no teeth, he does well 
without them : he cuts his teeth : this condition ag'reeth likewife with 
his age : as that herb, which in a little time will become bread-corn, 
hath one ftate, when tender and fcarce rifing above the furrow ; another 
when it is grown up ; and though the ftalk indeed be flender, yet it is 
ftrong enough to bear its weight ; another when it begins to change 
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colour, and ripen for the barn; in whatever Hate it is, it maintains 
the fame, and in all refpedts is accommodated thereto. Tlius I fay there 
is an age peculiar to infants, another to children, another to youth, 
and another to maturity ; yet I am ftill the fame perfon I was, when a 
boy, when a young man. So though the conftitution of every man is 
continually changing, there is the fame refpeft and agreeablenefs in 
every change : for it is not the boy, nor the ^oung, nor the old man, 
that Nature recommends to my care, but myfelf (f). Therefore the 
infant is reconciled to that conftitution which he then hath as an infant, 
not to that which he (hall hereafter have when a young man. Neither, 
though fome greater and better ftate may remain, into which he (hall 
one day pafs, is not this alfo in which he was born fuitable to Nature. 

At firft, every animal is reconciled and a friend to felf. For there 
mull be fome quality to which other qualities may be referred. I feek 
pleafure. For whom ? Myfelf. Therefore I take care of myfelf. I 
fly from danger ? For whofe fake ? My own. Therefore am I cau- 
tious. If then I am directed by felf-prefervation ; felf-prefervation 
mull be before all things. And this we fee in all living creatures ; nor 
is it ingrafted in, but born with us. Nature bringeth forth her young, 
and would preferve them : and, becaufe the nearer our defence is the 
more fafe we are, fhe hath committed the charge of every one to him- 
ielf ; and therefore, as I have faid elfewhere, young animals as foon as 
they come from their dam, or fee the light, know immediately what 
is hurtful to them; and fly from thofe things that threaten death. Nay 
fuch as are in danger from birds of prey, are afraid even of the ftiadow 
of thofe birds when flying over them. No animal comes into life 
without the fear of death. 

It is afked indeed, bow an animal, jujl brought forth , can underjland 
what is either falutary or dejlruftive ? But firft the queftion is, whether 
he does underftand this, not how he underftands it ? And that they 
have fuch underftanding is manifeft from this, they will do nothing more 
than what they fo underjland. Why does not the hen fly from the pea- 
cock or the goofe, when flie flies from the hawk with all lpeed, a much 
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lefs bird, and not known to her before ? Why are chickens afraid of a 
cat, but not of a dog ? It is plain they know what will hurt them, 
without having learned this from experience : for they are afraid before 
they have made any trial of their danger. And then that you may not 
think this happens by chance, "they neither are afraid of other things 
than what they have caufe to fear, non do they ever forget that fuchare 
their enemies. Their flight from what is pernicious is ever anfwerable 
to this their defenfive care and diligence. 

Belides, the longer they live, they are not lefs afraid ; from whence 
it is apparent that this comes not by cuftom,. but from the natural love 
of their own welfare. What cuftom teacheth is learned flowly, by de- 
grees, and in various ways : but whatever Nature propofes comes alike 
to all, and at once. If you defire to know, I will tell you, how every 
living creature comes to the knowledge of what will prove deftru&ive 
to him. He perceives himfelf to -confift of flefh, and confequently 
knows whereby flefh may be cut, or burned, or bruifed. Such ani- 
mals then as are armed for mifchief, he concludes to be his enemies, 
and of an hoftile difpofition. . There is a connexion between thefe 
things. For as every animal is at once endowed with the fenfc of felf- 
prefervation, fuch things as tend thereto they readily perceive, and 
dread what is like to be hurtful. 

Now this dread of, and reje&ing, contraries is natural; and what 
Nature direfts, is done, without forecaft, without deliberation. See 
you not with what art and fubtlety Hie bees form their little cells (g) ? 
what amazing concord there is between them in dividing the labours of 
the day ! See you not that no art of man can imitate the curious tex- 
ture of the fpider’s web {A ) ! What pains does fhe take in the juft dif- 
pofition of the threads ! fome are lggoyen in a ftrait line by way of foun- 
dation; others are entwifted circularly, and growing ftill finer but 
clofer fpread, are a net to catch flies, her deftined prey. Now this art 
is innate, not taught her, and therefore none of thefe animals are more 
learned than others of the fame kind. Every fpider of the kind fpins a 
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like web ; and every cell in the honeycomb is formed with the like 
angles. 

Whatever is taught by art is uncertain and unequal : but what Nature 
teacheth is always uniform; and nothing hath the taught more certainly 
than felf-defence, and ikill in felf-prefervation. Animals begin to 
live and to learn at the fame time ; nor is it any wonder that, that in- 
flrudion fhould be born with them, without which they would have 
been born in vain. Nature hath given them this knowledge, as the 
firft means of preferving in them a conftant agreement with, and love 
of their own condition. They could not poffibly be fafe, unlefs they 
had an inclination fo to be : nor would this alone have been of fervice 
to them, but without this nothing elfe could. 

Laftly therefore let me obferve that you will find in none of them a 
contempt, nor even a difregard, of felf. For even fuch as are dumb, 
and brutes indeed, though in other things they are quite ftupid, are 
cunning enough to get their living: and you will fee even thofe, which 
are altogether ufelefs and unprofitable to others, are yet never wanting 
to themfelves. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

{*) Arcbidemus, an eminent leader among the Stoics. Cicero likewife mentions him with Anti, 
pater • Vid r Lipf. Manud. I. 12. 

{b) Nos plcrumque id votis expetimus, quod non impetrafle melius foret, &c. Val. Max. vii. 2. 
■ ■ ■ Quidenim ratione timemus, 

Aut cupimus ? Quid tam dextro pede concipis, ut te 
Gonatus non pceniteat, votique perafli ? 

Evertere domos totas optantibus ipfis 
Dii faciles.— Juv. x. 6 . 

How void of reafon are our hopes and fears ! 

What in the cpnduft of our life appears 
So well dif pos'd , fo luckily begun. 

But when we have our wijh, we wijh undone P 
Whole houfes of their whole defres pojfeft , 

Are often ruin d at their own re^uefl, Dryden. 
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(r) TiV « f\>rrr£rti/ op.uir, ??.?>, 7c £ahp i*i tJ r»?pHK iavr'w—Laert . — Placet iis quorum 

ratio mihi probatur, fimul atque natum fit animal, ipfum fibi conciliari et comincniari ad fe con- 
(ervancum et ad fuum datum, et ad ea quae funt confervnnth ejusdatus diligenda. — alienari lutem 
ab interim, iifquc rebus qu;e interitum vid cantor alfi/rre. Cic. de Fin. 3. 5. The pbilofopbers , 
nubo/e fyftcm I approve of, art of opinion , that as foon as any creature is born. (for here we mu ft em- 
inence our deputation) it bas an ajfe&ion for itfelf ; it endeavours its onvn prefervaticn and well-being ; 
and is impelled to tbe love of every thing that can contribute thereto . At the fame time it abhors dijfolu - 
tion , and whate ver may fetm to threaten the fame . 

(d) IVe Jhould know very little indeed, faith Gals ft, did we know no more than what we could 
give a juft definition of 

(*) There was a drange diverfity of opinions among the antient philofophers about the nature of 
the human foul. The mod eminent of them however, from the time of Pythagoras , maintained, 
that it is a portion of the divine ejfence . See Leland ii. 1. 280. 

(f) Self, is that confcious thinking thing, (whatever fubdance made up of, whether fpiritual 
or material, Ample or compounded it matters not) which is fenfible, or confcious of pleafure and 
pain, capable of happinefs or mifery, and fo is concerned for itfelf as far as that confcioufneft 
extends, Locke , p. 292. 

(^) “ See what bright drokes of architecture Ihine 

Through the whole frame, what beauty, what deiign ! 

Each odoriferous cell, and waxen tow’r. 

The yellow pillage of the rifled flow'r. 

Has twice three Tides, the only figure fit 
To which the lab’rers may their dorcs commit 
Without the lofs of matter, or of room. 

In all the wondrous druCture of the comb/* Anon. 

(b) I cannot here but pay my refpeCb to the memory of Dr. Littleton , my late mod worthy friend, 
whofe elegant poem on a fpider, is in the hands of every one. 

InftdiouSj reftlefs , watchful , fpider , &C, 



EPISTLE CXXII. 

On Extravagance , and irregular Living. 



The days, Lucilius, are now upon the decline: they are grown in- 
deed fomewhat fhorter, yet are flill long enough to give a man fufficient 
time for bufinefs; if he would rife, as I may lay, with the day itfelf; 
but to fome other purpofe, than merely to give the ufual falutation. 
But it is fcandalous to lie dozing when the fun is rifen, and not to be 
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thoroughly awake ’till noon : and yet this is what Tome call riling early. 
For there are thofe who invert the order of night and day, and who never 
open their eyes, ft ill heavy with yefternight’s debauch, ’till night re- 
turns again. They feem to be in the ftate of thole, whom Nature, as 
Virgil faith, hath placed oppolite to us, with their feet to our feet. 
Nofque ubi primus equis oricns effullit.anhelis, 

Illic fera rubens accendit lumina vefper. G. i. 250. 

Or •when Aurora leaves our northern fphere. 

She lights the downward heavn , and rifes there ; 

And when on us Jhe breathes the living light , 

Red Vefper kindles there the tapers of the night. Dry den. 

It is not that their region or country is oppofite and contrary to that of 
other men, but their life. There are oftentimes antipodes in the fame 
city j who, as Marcus Cato (a) obferves, never faw the fun , either rifing 
or fetting. 

Think you that thofe men know how to live, who know not when 
they live? And yet they fear death, though they bury themlelves alive, 
and are as ominous, if you chance to meet them, as the night-raven. 
Although they fpend their darknefs in wine and perfume ; although 
they fpin out the whole time of their intemperate vigils in banqueting, 
and variety of luxurious dilhes ; they feajl not, but are folemnizing 
their own funerals if). The obfequies of the dead indeed are wont to 
be celebrated in the day-time, and are loon over: but no day is long 
enough for him that liveth, and worketh as he ought. We muft 
ftretch out the narrow fpan of life ; the duty and fign whereof confift 
in adtion. We muft even contract the night, and transfer part of it to 
the day. Birds that are cooped up for a feaft, that by fitting ftill they 
may grow fat, are generally kept m the dark : fo of thole men, who 
lie all day long without any exercife, a fwelling is apt to invade the 
lluggilh body ; a lazy fatnefs feizeth all their limbs ; and having dedi- 
cated themfelves to darknefs, they grow filthy and ill-favoured. Their 
fodden countenance looks as fufpicious as of thofe who labour under 
fotnedifeafe; they are of an alhy colour, languid and faint; and tho’ 
ftill a&ive, their flelh feems already corrupted. This however, I may 
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fay, is but the leafl of evils that attends fuch irregularities, lince a far 
greater darknefs involves the mind ; it is quite ftupid; it is fo very dark, 
it envies the blind. Who but fuch men as thefe could ever think that 
the eyes were given us to be ufed in darknefs ! 

Do you alk whence proceeds this depravity of mind, that loaths the 
day, and is for turning the whole of life into night? Know that all 
vices are repugnant and contrary to Nature : they all defert the order and 
fitnefs of things. It is the very defign of luxury to rejoice in per- 
verfenefs ; and -not only to depart from what is right, but to fly from 
it as far as poflible. Do they not feem to live contrary to Nature, who 
drink falling (c), who pour down wine into their empty veins, and go 
drunk to dinner ? yet fuch is the common excefs of youth, who affeft 
in this way to try their llrength. Upon the very threlhold of the bath 
they llrip and drink; nay, they quaff down bumpers, and every now 
and then wipe off the fweat occafloned by their frequent and hot 
draughts. To drink only after meals is too vulgar a thing for men of 
tafte ; let your country-folk, and men who know not true pleafure, 
follow rules ; our gallants delight not in that wine which fwims harm- 
lefs upon their food, and has a free and eafy accefs to the nerves : no 
drunkennefs is fo agreeable, as that which is got upon an empty flomach. 

Do they not feem to live contrary to Nature, who change habits 
with women, and lludy to preferve a young bloom on a wrinkled fore- 
head ? What can be more horrid, or more wretched ? They would 
fain never be man, that they may not leave off their boyilh tricks : and 
when their lex ought to refcue them from contumely and dilgrace, not 
age itfelf can difcharge them. 

Live they not contrary to Nature who covet a rofe in winter ? and 
who by the nourifhment of warm water and a proper heat of air, force 
the lily and other fpring flowers, to bloom in the depth of winter ? 

Live they not contrary to Nature, who plant orchards on their turrets, 
(J), fo that trees may wave over the tops of their houfes ; and flrike 
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tlicir roots in thofe places, which it would have been prefumption to 
pretend to reach with their higheft boughs? 

Live they not contrary to Nature, who lay the foundation of their 
baths in the fea ; nor think they can fwim delicately unlefs the warm 
•water likewife be ruffled with billows ? 

Thus having refolvcd to will nothing but what is contrary to the 
cuftom of Nature, they at laft entirely revolt from her. ** Is it day- 
** light ? It is time then to go to deep (e). hit night ? Let us now 
“ take our ufual exercife : let us get into our chariots, pay our vifits, 
« and fo to dinner. But lo! the morning approaches ; it is now fup- 
** per-time. It is not for us to aft as the common people do. It is 
“ mean to live in the ordinary and vulgar way. Let the poor wretches 
•* enjoy the whole day to themfelves; fo we have but an early hour in 
“ the morning to go to bed." 

For my part I cannot but rank fuch extravagant fops among the dead. 
For how like a funeral is it, and a forrowful one too, to live thus by 
the light of torches and flambeaux ? I remember not long ago, there 
were many who lived fuch a fort of life, among whom was Atticus 
Buta, a Praetorian, who after he had fpent a large eftate, and was com- 
plaining of his poverty to Tiberius, received this anfwer, you are too 
late awakened. Montanus 'Julius (f), a tolerable poet, but well known, 
by having been a favourite, though afterwards in difgrace, with Tiberius , 
was one day reciting his poetry ; and as he was fond of ufing the words 
ortus and occafus, ( eajl and weft, or morning and evening) when a friend 
of his complained that he had detained him a whole day, and that it 
was very unrcafonable to expeft a man thould attend fo long to hear his 
competitions ; one Natta Pinarius fg) faid pleafantly enough. For my 
fart, I think a man cannot ufe him more court eoufly than I do-, for I am 
willing to hear him , ab ortu ad occafum (alluding to the words only.) 
but when he was reciting thefe verfes, 

Incipit ardentes Phoebus producere flammas, 

Spergere fe rubicunda dies, jam triftis hirundo 
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Argutis reditura cibos immitterc nidis 
Incipit, et molli partitos ore miniflrat. 

Phoebus begins to Jhew his fultry flame , 

And ruddy mom to Jpread around the fame ; 

With various food the Jwallow treats her young. 

And lulls them with her melancholy fong. 

Partu a Roman knight, a companion of Lucius Vicinius , and an excel- 
lent fmell-feaft, making himfelf every where welcome by his witty, 
and often bitter jefts, cried out. 

And Buta now prepares forfleep. 

And when he repeated thefe lines. 

Jam fua paflores (labulis armenta locarunt. 

Jam dare fopitis nox nigra filentia terns 
Incipit.—— 

‘The Jhepherds to the fold their flocks bad led. 

And Jdent darknefs o'er the world was jpread: 
cried the fame Varus , what does Montanus fay ? It is now night ; I 
will go then, and give good-morrow to Buta. Nothing was more notori- 
ous than this life which Buta led, fo contrary to all rule; and in which 
many, as I faid, indulged themfelves at that time. 

Now the reafonof men’s living in this prepofterous manner, is, not 
becaufe they think the night itfclf hath any thing more pleafing in it ; 
but becaufe nothing delights them that is obvious and common; and 
becaufe light is generally burthenfome to a bad confcience ; and becaufe 
they who value every thing, according to the price it bears, be it great 
or fmall, difdain the light, which colls them nothing. 

Moreover thefe luxurious gentlemen defire to be talked of as long as 
they live ; if nothing is faid of them, they think they lofe their labour, 
and live to no purpofe ; accordingly they are angry with themfelves, if 
they have done nothing to raife a report. Many devour all their goods ; 
others wafte them upon harlots. To gain any credit among them, a 
man mull not only commit feme lafeivious, but feme notable folly. In 
a city fo bufily employed as this, a common fin will not be thought a 
ilory Worth telling. 
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I have heard Albinovanus , (an excellent ftory- teller) (h) fay, that he 
lived but a few doors from Spurius Papinius , who was one of thefc 
night-owls. Sometimes, faid he, about the third hour of the night I 
have heard the twang of whips (/). I alk what is the matter ? and I 
am told, that Papinius is calling his fervants to account. About the 
Jixth hour of the night, I hear a loud bawling: what is this for ? I fay. 
Why, Papinius is only exercifng bis voice. About the eighth hour of 
the night, I hear the rattling of wheels ; and, when I afk what it 
means, am told, that Papinius is going to take the air. Towards 
break of day the whole houfe is in an uproar ; the pages are called, and 
the butlers and the cooks are running up and down; what now ? fays I. 
Papinius is juft come out of the bath, and calls for fome broth and 
mulled wine. What ? and did his J uppers exceed the expences of the day 2 
No; for notwithftanding all this he lived very frugally: he Jpent nothing , 
but the night. Therefore to fome who called Papinius a fordid and 
covetous wretch, faid Albinovanus, you may as well call him lycbnobius , 
a lamplighter. 

You mud not wonder, Lucilius, that you find fo many peculiarities 
in vice. Vice hath various and innumerable appearances ; the feveral 
kinds of it cannot be comprehended. The obfervancc of what is right 
is fimple and uniform ; but wrong is manifold, and puts on whatever 
fhape you pleafe. The fame may be faid of the manners of thole who 
follow Nature : they are always free and eafy, and fcarce ever know any 
difference: but the depraved, and fuch as turn afide therefrom, not 
only differ from other mortals, but even among themfelves. 

The principal caufe however of this difeafe, feems to be the difdain 
of common life; as they diftinguifh themfelves from others by their 
drtffs, by the elegance of their entertainments, and by the fmartnefs of 
their equipage j fo would they like wife differ from them in the obferva- 
tion and difpolal of time. They fcorn to fin in a low and cuftomary 
manner, who expeift infamy for their reward (£). And this is what 
they all ambitiouffy covet ; who live, as I may fay, retrograde. But let 
us, my Luciliui, maintain the life which Nature preferibes, nor ever 
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decline from it: to thofe who follow her all things are eafy, and rea- 
dily provided * but to thofe who arc continually thwarting her, life is 
nothing elfe but rowing againji the ftream. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) Lipfius does not recoiled this to be (aid any where by Cato , but that Cicero makes mention of 
fach lots ; qui folem, ut aiunt, nec occidentem unquam viderint, nec orientem, Sec. •who are 
carried away from their meals , and cram tbemfelves next day , ever yefterday* s crudities , who hoaff of 
never having feen the fust rijing or Jetting, and who are beggars , having /pent their patrimony . Cic. 
de Fin. U. 8. 

(£) J uita fibi facinnt] See £p. xii. Pincian reads it bufta. They are digging their own graves. 

(c) Plutarch. Quel. Conviv. 8. 9. 

(d) Seneca Frag, in Thyefte, — nulla culminibus mcis 

Impofita nu tat fylva. 

Nor on my hou/etop nods a fylvan fcene . 

Sen. Controv. v. 5. Aiunt in famous culminibus mentita nemora et navigaiiam pifcinarum freta. 
They have not only groves on the top of their boufes but even fjhponds. 

{e) So Tacitus fpeaking of Petronius — Illi dies per fomnum, nox officiis et obledamentis vitae 
tranfigebatur. He paffed his days in Jleep, and bis nights in the duties and recreations of life. And 
Lampridius of Heliogahedus , Trajecit et dierum adus nodibus et nodurnos diebus, e (limans hoe 
inter inftrumenta luxuriae ; ita ut lero de fomno furgeret, et fal atari inciperet, mane autem dor- 
mire inceptaret. He transferred the proper a&ions of the day to night , and of the night to day, looking 
upon this as an inftance of luxury ; fo that he would rife from Jleep expelling a falutation , and in the 
morning fall ajleep. So Horace fpeaking of one Tegellins, 

— Nodes vigilabat ad ipfum 
Mane, diem totum fiertebat. ■ — S. i. 3. 17. 

All night he drank , and then all day would fnore. 

No mortal from himfelf could differ more. D uncomb. 

(f) Seneca, the father, likewife mentions him, Controv. i. 7. Montanas Julius , qui comes fuit, 
quique egregius poeta) as an agreeable companion and an excellent poet . He wrote both Heroic 
Poems and £legies, according to Ovid, de Pont. 1 . 4. 

Quique vel imparibus numeris. Montane, vel acquis 
Sufficis, et gemino carmine nomen habes. 

(g) He is mentioned by T acitus , 1 . 5. as one of the clients of Sejanus • 

(£) And alfo a poet. 

(#) Et caedens long! relegit tranfada dinrnL 

Et cxdit donee laffis caedentibus, exi, 

Intonet horrendum, jam cognitione perada. Juv. vi. 484. 

Caffs up the day’s account, and ftiU beats on ; 

Tir’d out at length, with an outrageous tone 

She bids them, in the Devil* s name, begone. Dryden. 

{J) So Tacitus mo ft elegantly of McJJalina, the wife of Nero. Nomen tamen matrimonii concur 
fivk, ob magnitadinem infamise, cujus apud prodigos, noviffima voluptas eft. 
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EPISTLE CXXltX. 

On Luxury. 

Tired, Lucilius, with a difagreeable rather than a long journey, f 
came to my houfe at Albi i late at night. I found nothing ready, but 
myfelf. I ftretched therefore my wearinefs on the couch ; and began 
to reflect with myfelf ; that nothing is grievous, but what may be en- 
dured with patience j nothing intolerable, but what we make fo by 
difeontent. My baker has got no bread j but the porter has gpt fomej 
as likewife the farmers and the ploughmen. Yes, coarfe bread ! Stay 
a little, and you will think it fine enough ; hunger will foon render it 
as foft and delicate, as what is made of the fineft wheat-flower. We 
fhould not eat therefore 'till this incites us. Well then I will wait , 
and not eat before 1 can get white bread , or can relifj brown . 

It is very neceflary to accuflom ourfelves to live upon a little. Many 
difficulties, both with regard to time and place, intervene,, and hinder 
the rich and great themfelves from their ufual repaft (a) : no one can 
have at all times what he pleafes : but it is always in a man’s 
power to have no mind to that which he knows he cannot have, and 
chearfully to make ufe of what he has. A great part of liberty confifts 
in an orderly good-tempered appetite, that can brook a delay, and even 
contumely. You cannot imagine what great pleafure I take in finding 
that my wearinefs can cure itfelf : I want not undion nor a bath : I 
afk no other remedy but that of time : for, what labour hath con- 
traded, reft will foon difperfe ; aqd a fupper at fuch a time, whatever 
it may be, will be more delicious than a public feaft in the capitol (£). 

I have fometimes made trial of my mind, by way of furprize ; as it 
is then more fincerely and truly made. For when the mind is prepared 
and hath enjoined itfelf patience, it will not fo eafily appear how ftrong 
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and firm it is. Thofe arc the fureft proofs of it that are made extem- 
pore : when it looks upon ah inconvenience, not only with an equal, 
but with a pleafant eye j falls not into a paflion, nor is litigious : when 
it fupplies itfelf, with what nflght have been expected, only by not 
defiring it ; and thinks that fomewhat indeed is wanting to habit ahd 
cuftom, but nothing abfolutely to* itfelf. There are many things, 
which we knew not to be fuperfluous before we wanted them for we 
ufed them, not. becaufe we had need of them, but becaufe we had 
them. And how many things do we feek to get, only becaufe others 
have (hem, and efpecially fome of our acquaintance ? 

It mull be reckoned among the caufes of our evils that we live by 
example. Neither are we governed by reafon, but led away by cuftom. 
If fuch a thing is done but by few, we regard it notj nor think of 
following them therein ; but when it becomes the faihion, we cannot 
but follow it as if it were the more fit becaufe more frequent ; and 
error, when 'tis become public, ufurps the place of right. Men can- 
not travel now but with a troop of Numidian horfe (c), or a firing of 
running footmen, before them. It is thought fcandalous to have no 
one to clear the way ; and not to fhew by a great duft they raife, that a 
gentleman is coming. All have now their mules to carry their glafies, 
made of cryftal and tranfparent pebble, cut by the hands of the greatefi 
artifts. All have the faces of their minions maflted, left the fun or the 
cold fliould hurt their tender fkin. It is thought a flume there fhould 
be any among this tribe, whofe face is not fo fair as to need no 
paint (d). 

Now thefe are the men, Lucilius , with whom we mu ft avoid all 
conference. Thefe are they who teach vice, and propagate it from 
.one to another. They have been thought the worft of men who only 
carry tales from one to another; but thefe men carry vices. Indeed 
the convention of fuch men is exceedingly hurtful ; for though it 
may not affed us at firft, yet it will leave certain fee^s in the mind, 
which, even when we have ihook off thefe our companions, will abide 
with us, to our great detriment. As when we have heard a concert of 
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mufic, we carry away the modulation and fweetnefs of an air, that 
engages our thoughts, nor will fuffer us to give attention to any thing 
more ferious ; fo the voice of flatterers, and of fuch as commend vice, 
ftays longer with us than the time we give it hearing ,* nor is it an eafy 
matter to /hake off from the fond mind the pleating found : it purfues 
usj will not forfake us ; and at times will interfere do what we can. 
We mud /hut our ears therefore to frivolous difeourfe; and indeed to 
the firft attack of fuch men ; for, when once they have made a begin- 
ning, and find free admiflion, they foon grow bolder, and at length 
come to the following language : 

** Virtue , Thilofophy, and JuJlice f what are they but mere empty 
** founds ! Our only happinefs confifts in good living / to do every 
“ thing we pleafe ; 5nd to enjoy one’s patrimony. This is to live j 
“ this is to remember that we are mortal : the day fleets from us, and 
“ life irrecoverably pafleth away (e). Why /hould we fcruple to em- 
** brace every delight, and to treat life with thofe pleafures it cannot 
** always enjoy ; but now can, and even demands them ? What avails 
“ it to ftretch our frugality even beyond the grave ? and now to deny 
** ourfelves thofe things which death will foon deprive us of? What 
“ a poor wretch art thou, who haft no miftrefs ? and no minion for a 
* f miftrefs to envy 1 How ridiculous is it to walk the ftrects fbber, 
** and to fup fo early and frugally as if you were to make a diary for the 
** approbation of a father ! This is not to live for yourfelf, but for 
“ another 1 What madnefs is it for a man to follicit for his heir 1 and 
“ to deny him/elf every thing, that the profpedt of a large legacy, or 
*• an inheritance may make your friend your enemy ! For, the more 
** he is to receive, the fooner will he defire, and rejoice in your death. 
** Value not a rufh thofe fevere and fupercilious cenfurers of other 
** men’s lives, and enemies to their own j thofe public pedagogues, 
** who would fain govern the world 1 Defpifc them we fay, and make 
“ no fcruple to prefer mirth, and good living, to the empty name of 
“ a good man/’ 
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Such harangues as thefe are to be dreaded, as the voice of the Syrens 
whom Ulyfl'es would not venture to hear; before he had bound himfelf 
to the main- mail* They are altogether as prevalent; they draw us 
from our country, our parents, our friends, our virtue : and bafely In- 
veigle thofe wretches that liften to them into a fcandalous life. How 
much better is it to walk in the ftrait path, and to attain this happy 
end, to think thofe things alone delightful, which are lit and honour- 
able ? And this we ihould certainly attain, if we fuppofe and fmcerely 
reflect on two forts of things, thofe that have fufticient charms to in- 
cite us, or thofe that are attended with horror. By the former I meaii 
riches , pleafares, beauty , ambition , and the like plealing, fwectly-footh- 
ing baits; while fuch as drive us from them with abhorrence, are 
ignominy , bard-living, labour , pain and death. We rauft therefore be 
well exercifed that we fear not thefe, nor covet the former. We mufV 
fight contrariwife, retreat from thofe that invite us to them, and make 
head againft thofe that prefs upon us. See you not how different is the 
attitude of thofe, who afeend or defeend an bill ? They that go down 
a fteep place bend their bodies backward ; they that go up ftoop for- 
wards. For if when you defeend you ftoop forwards, or in afeending 
lean backwards, this, my Luci/tus , would be to favour and aflift the pre- 
cipice. Now, we defeend into pleafures, but climb up againft adver- 
fity and hardfhips : here then muft we ftoop forward our bodies, and in 
the former cafe lean them back, reftraining them with all our might. 

But think not that thefe ire the only men whofe difeourfe is perni- 
cious to us, while they recommend pleafure, and inftil a dread of pain> 
which is terrible enough in itfelf. No, there are others whom I think 
as prejudicial; I mean thofe who under a pretence of affecting Stoicifm 
exhort to vice: for,, this. is their, boaft: that the lover is the only wife 
and learned man ; and that he is mojl wifi , who hath the mofi fit'll in 
drinking and feafting. Let us enquire then, fay they, to what age young, 
men are amiable . — No; let us give up thofe»vices to the Greeks ; and 
rather attend to the following inftru&ions : No one is cafually good : 
virtue is to be learned: pkafure is a low and mean engagement ; to be held 
in no efieemi common with dumb animals ; the lowefi and mojl contemptible 
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have recotirfe thereto ; glory is Jome thing vain , volatile , and more inconjlant 
than the winds ; poverty is no real burthen , but to thofe who repugn it ? 
death is no evil ; why do you complain ? This is the mojl juft and equal law 
to all mankind: fuperjlition is a mad error (f) ; it fears thofe, who ought 
mojl to be beloved ; and abufeth thofe it worjhippeth : for what difference is 
there whether you deny the Gods, or fcandalize them? Thefe are the 
things, Lucilius, that are to be learned ; nay, they are to be learned, as 
we fay, by heart. Philofophy fhould never fuggeft any excufes for 
vice; the ficjc man can have but little hopes of recovery, to whom his 
phyfician recommends intemperance. 



ANNOTATIONS, &c. 

(a) A diebus optantem: al. a diis. */. a diu optatis. al. odlavam, referring to the hour of 
Tapper : 

Exul ab odlava Marius bibit, et fruitur diis 
Iratis ; at tu vidtrix provincia ploras. 

Marius bit fine begs off, contemns bis infamy. 

Can rife at twelve, and get him drunk at three . 

Enjoys bis exile, and condemn'd in vain, 

Leaves thee, pre vailing province, to complain . Dryden. 

(i) Cccna DialiJ al. adjiciali,^i/t adicialL Ep. 95. 

{ c ) Numidarum equitatus] So in Ep. 87. Curfores, et Numidas, et multujh ante fe palveti* 
agentem. 

(d) Defideret medicamentum] So Juvenal, of women: 

Sed quaemutatis inducitur, atque fovetur 

Tot mcdicaminibus, codfcacque filiginis oflfas 

Accipit, et madidae, facies dicetur an ulcus? Juv, yi. 470. 

But hadjl thou feen her plaifter'd up, before , 

3 Twas fo unlike a face , it feem'd a fore . Dryden, 

(*) Una feli^itas eft, bona vita, facere omnia libere] This is another pafTage in full agreement 
with that of St. Paul, come let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die . i. Cor. xi. 32. which in my 
paraphrafe of that admirable chapter runs thus : 

Come , let us fwim in pleafure ; fiwim at large ; 

Eat, drink, and with variety of fport , 

Indulge the lafte of lufiful appetence* 

For why } To-morrow the eclipfe of lift 
Shall cover us with an eternal Jbade ; 

The common period of all earthly beings . 

Where I obferve that this is no laconic proverb, properly fo called as fome take it; becaufe no 
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people were more fober and frugal than the Lacedemonians. » " St. Paul certainly took it from 
If. xxii. 13. but to a different end, &c. 

(f) Error in (an us, al infan tis, a ebildijb error. 1€ Superftition is a very dangerous weapon, 
that cuts with two edges ; for while it fills with fome falfe fears, the abfurdity of thofe fears drives 
others into infidelity. Superftition built the Pagan hell and elyfium , and infidelity, not content 
with pulling down the fuperftru&ure, era fed the very foundations. The extreme errors are, fu- 
perftition, which realizes the fire and the worm; and infidelity, which, laughing at thefe, over- 
looks the analogy. Malampus , p. 207. 



EPISTLE CXXIV. 



Againjl the Epicureans, that Good conjijis in Reafon and' not in Strife. 

Possum muitatibi veterum prxeepta referre, 

Ni refugis, teftifque piget cognofcere curas. 

I many folid precepts could rehearfe , 

Would you attend to the injlruttive verfe. 

But you. I know. Lucilius , will attend ; nor are you difgufled at the 
molt fubtle queltion. Such is your elegance of talte, not to delight 
only in what is great. And this I likewife approve in you. that you 
reduce all things to fome ule and profit $ and then only are offended, 
when a fubjedt is not argued with the niceit fubtlety imaginable : which 
indeed is not what I lhall now pretend to. The plain queltion is. whe- 
ther good is comprehended by fenfe , or the underjlanding. And as an ad- 
junct to this, it is laid, that neither infants nor brute animals are capable 
of it. 



The Epicureans , who let pleafure in the higheft place, affirm good tor 
be fenfual: but we Stoics, on the other hand, who attribute it to the 
mind, fuppofe it intelktiual. If the fenfes were the foie judges of 
good, we fhould rejedt no fort of pleafure ; for there is no pleafure 
but what is alluring and delightful ; and, on the contrary, we Ihould 
undergo no pain willingly j as there is none but what offends the fenfes. 
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Bolides, they would by no means deferve blame or cenfure, who are 
too fond of pleafure, and who live in the utmoft dread of pain ; 
whereas we condemn thofe, who devote themfelves to luft and glut- 
tony; and defpife thofe, who dare not engage in any manly exerci& for 
fear of pain. For, how do they fin, or do wrong, who adt in obedi- 
ence to the fenfes, fuppofing thefc to be the judges of good and evil $ 
for to thefe you have given the power of determining what you (hall 
fly from, or what purfue? But furely reafon Ihould prefide in this af- 
fair; which as it ought to determine concerning life, virtue , and the 
ftnefs of things ; fo likewife concerning good and evil: for otherwise, 
according to thefe men, pre-eminence is given to the bafer part to judge 
of the better; if good mull be judged of by the fenfes, dull and ftupid 
as they are, and much more imperfect in man than in other animals. 
What if any one had a mind to difeern minute things not with his eye/ 
but his touch ? Surely to difeern good from evil, no penetration can 
be more (harp and exadt for this purpofe than the fight of the eyes. 
You fee then how ignorant of truth they are, and how difrefpedtfulljr 
they trample upon things high and fublime, who make the touch the 
judge of good and evil. 

But it is faid, that as every fcience and every art tnuf have fontething 
that is manifeft, and' comprehended by fenfe, from whence it may be derived 
and encreafe-, fo an happy life takes its fource and foundation from fucb 
things as are manifeft and fall under the apprehenfton of fenfe. Well then, 
you fay, an happy life takes its beginning from things manifeft; and 
we fay, that fuch things are happy, or create happinefs, which are 
according to nature. And what is according to nature appears clearly, 
and at firft fight, as whatever is perfedt and entire. What then is ac- 
cording to nature ? Why, it is that which befalleth him, who is juft 
born : I do not call it a&ually good, but the beginning of good. 
Whereas you attribute pleafure as the chief good to infancy ; as if a 
child began to have that from its birth, which he obtaineth only when 
a complete man. This is to fet the top of the tree, where Ihould be the 
root. If any one Ihould fay that an infant, while it lies in its mother’s 
womb, of an uncertain fex, tender, imperfedt, and unlhapen, is already 
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in poflefTion of good he would certainly feem to be miilaken. But 
how little difference is there between him who hath juft entered upon 
life, and him, who is as yet a latent burthen in the womb? Both of 
them as to any underftanding of good and evil, are alike mature; be- 
caufe an infant is no more capable of good than a tree, or a brute animal. 
And why is not a tree or a brute animal capable of good? Because 
they want reafon : and upon the fame account infants are not capable; 
for they as yet want reafon. 

Some animals are irrational ; fome not as yet rational; and fome ra- . 
tional, but imperfectly : in none of thefe dwells good. It is an attend- 
ant upon reaibn. What difference then is there between the things 
before-mentioned ? Good can never be in what is irrational ; in what 
is not yet rational, good is not yet ; and in what is imperfect, good may 
hereafter be, but is not now. What I mean, LucUius % is this : good 
is not found in every natural body ; nor in every age of life; and is as 
far from belonging to infancy, as the laft is from the firft ; or perfec- 
tion from a beginning : therefore much lefs in a body, fcarcely formed 
in the womb, or whatever prior ftate it may be in* Again, fpcaking of 
the good of a tree or plant; you will not fay that it is in the firft leaf 
that buddeth forth; or that the good of wheat is in the tender blade, 
or in the foft ear that- firft fprings from the ftalk ; but in the grain, 
when the fummer and due maturity hath hardened it. As nothing in 
nature exhibits good before it is in perfection, fo the good of man is not 
in man ’till reafon is become perfect in him. Now what this good is 
I will tell you : it is a mind upright and free , fubjefting other things to 
itfelf, itfelf to nothing. Infancy therefore is not capable of this good; 
neither can the child, the boy, or youth itfelf expert it, but unjufUy 
and in vain. And happy is the old age, that hath attained it by long 
ftudy and application, when it becomes a real and intellectual good. 

You allow, it is laid, fome good to he in trees and in herbs ; why not 
then in infants ? True good is neither in trees nor in brute animals $ 
the good in them is only a precarious good, by conceffion. And what 
is that ? you fay. Why it is that which is confonant to the nature of 
3 every 
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every thing. Good can by no means be afligned to brute animals j It 
is of a more noble and happy nature. There can be no good, but 
where there is reafon. 

There are four feveral natures : that of a tree, that of a beaft, that of 
a man, and that of God. The former two, being both irrational, have 
much the fame nature. The other two have different natures, the one 
being immortal, the other mortal. The nature then of one, i. e. of God , 
is perfedl good in itfelf ; and care and diligence in the other, i. e. in 
/nan, hath made alfo his (rcfpedlively) perfedl. Other things are faid 
to be perfedt in their nature, but not truly perfedt, forafmuch as they 
want reafon. For that, in fhort, is perfedt, which is perfedt according 
to univerfal nature; but univerfal nature is rational ; other things how- 
ever may be perfedt in their kind. 

In what there cannot be a blefled life, neither can be that by which 
a bleffed life is effedted; there is not in a brute animal that whereby a 
bleffed life is effedted, therefore in a brute animal good is not. A brute 
animal indeed comprehends things prefent by fenfation ; and remem- 
bers things paft, when the fenfe is awakened thereto by fomething pre- 
fent. As a horfe remembers the road when he is put into it; but it is 
not to be fuppofed that in the liable he remembers any thing of the 
road, though he treads it every day (a). The third degree of time, I 
mean the time to come, appertained not to brute beafts. How then 
can the nature of thofe things feem perfedl, which have not the ufe of 
perfedl time ? For time is divided into three parts, paft, prefent, and 
future : that only which is fhorteft, and is palling, i. e. the prefent, is 
given to the knowledge of animals ; very rare is the remembrance of 
the paft, nor ever recovered, but by the intervention of fomething pre- 
fent. The good therefore of a perfedl nature cannot be in a nature that 
is imperfedt; or if it naturally hath good, it is of the fame fort that 
plants alfo have. 

Nor do I deny but that brute animals are carried with a ftrong force 
and impulfe towards thofe things that feem agreeable to nature; but 
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then it is in a qonfufed and diforderly manner; but there can never be 
any diforder 6r confufion in good. Why tfren, fay you, are brute ani- 
mals moved confufedly and diforderly ? I faid this upon a fuppofition, that 
their nature was capable of order ; they are now moved according to 
nature. For that is confuted, which may not be fo at another time ; 
and that not at eafe, which at another time ipay be feeure. Vice is in 
none, but where alfo there may be virtue. The motion then in 
brute beafts is fuch as is according to their nature. But not to detain 
you too long, fuppofe a brute animal to have fome good, forae virtue, 
fomethin& perfect; what then ? It is not absolutely good, nor virtue*- 
nor perfection; for thefe privileges belong only to rational animals, to 
whom it is given to know, wherefore , how far , and in what manner. 
So that good is in nothing but where there is reafon. 

You afk, wbereunto tends this difeourfe, and wherein will it profit the 
mind? I will tell you ; it both exercifes and fharpens it : and, as the 
mind muft be employed fome way or other (b), detains it in a fit em- 
ploy : it is of fervice likewife in preventing it from purfuing its natural 
tendency to ill. But give me leave further to fay, that I cannot pofli- 
hly confer a greater benefit upon you, than by pointing out to you your 
own good, by diftinguifhing you from brute beafts, and placing you 
in communion with God. 

Why then, I fay, do you take fo much pains in nourifhing and ex- 
ercifing the ftrength of your body; as if this was to be boafted of? 
Nature hath given this in greater perfection to lavage beafts. Why lb 
* careful to heighten and preferve beauty ? When you have done all you 
can, many animals will exceli you herein. Why do you trim your 
hair with fo great diligence and art ? Whether you let it flow at full • 
length, like- the Parthians, or tie it up in a knot like the Germans , or 
frizzle and fpread it wide, like the Scythians ; every horfe fhall toft 
about a thicker and more flowing mane ; and the lion fhall look more 
formidably noble: and whatever fwiftnefs jrou pretend to, you are no 
.match for the little hare. 
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Would yon then laying alide thefe qualifications, in which you arc 
neceflarily excelled, as they are foreign to you, return to your own pros- 
per good ? Know, it is this : a mind or foul truly, reformed, and com - 
paratively pure as God is pure : advancing itfelf above all earthly things* 
and reckoning nothing its own from without. Thou art a rational 
animal j. and what is the good within thee? Perfect reafon. l5o all 
you can then to advance this, and carry it to the higheft perfection, its 
proper end. Then think yourfclf happy, when all joy and fatisfadtion 
arife from yourfelf ; when in all thole things that men fo greedily catch 
at, fo fondly willi for, and fo carefully guard, you can find nothing* 
which, I do not fay, you had rather have, but which you at all defire* 
I will conclude with this (hort rule, whereby you may examine your- 
felf, and know whether you are as yet pcrfedt. Thou lhalt poflefs the 
proper good, when thou lhalt know and underltand, infelicilTimos efie 
felices, that they are mojl unhappy, who are happy ( c) . 



ANNOTATIONS, See. 

(a) If brutes have any ideas at all, and are not bare machines (as fome would have them) 
cannot deny them to have fome reafon . It feems as evident to me that they do fome of them in cer- 
tain infiances reafon, as that they have fenfe ; but it is only in particular ideas, juft as they . received 
them from their fenfes. Locke, p. 121. 

There is a gradation or fcale of afeent of the principle of aflioa among creatures in proportion: 
to their perfection, with regard to the motion of their bodies.. But men have* further a power of 
dire&ing arbitrarily their perceptive capacity to, and throughout their pafl perceptions, which 
^rutes have not : and therefore cannot properly be called thinking creatures. And this is the fpe- 
cific difference betwixt rational and irrational beings, as this power is the foundation of the rational 
nature. Sec Baxter on Locke, p. 79, &c. Brown on the underfUnding, p. 173. # 

(£) That there are ideas, fome or other always prefent in the mind of a waking man, every one’s 
experience convinces him: though the mind employs itfelf about them with feveral degrees of at- 
tention, &c. Locke , p. 184. 

(r) Or it may be, rendered, that the mofi unhappy an happy, if they difeharge to the beft of their 
power the rcfpeCMve duties of life. 




THE END 




